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FOREIGN  OPERATIONS,  EXPORT  FINANCING, 
AND  RELATED  PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 


TUESDAY,  JUNE  15,  1993 

U.S.  Senate, 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10:07  a.m.,  in  room  SD-138,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy  (chairman)  presid- 
ing. 

Present:  Senators  Leahy,  DeConcini,  and  Feinstein. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  RICH,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
DEFENSE  FUND 

OPENING  REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  LEAHY 

Senator  Leahy.  Good  morning.  I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here, 
and  I  am  sorry  that  it  is  as  crowded  a  time  as  it  is.  We  have  46 
witnesses  scheduled  today  on  issues  ranging  from  the  environment 
to  our  Military  Aid  Program.  Because  of  the  schedule,  I  have 
changed  slightly  the  starting  time  this  afternoon  so  that  it  will  ac- 
commodate a  vote  before  the  Senate. 

I  would  note  on  the  schedules  the  starting  and  stopping  time.  We 
will  have  to  keep  to  that.  Of  course,  your  whole  statements  will  be 
put  in  the  record.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  you  off  because  this  may 
be  the  last  time  we  will  be  able  to  do  it  this  way.  But  I  only  men- 
tion the  time — and  I  would  ask  vour  cooperation — ^because  we  will 
stop  at  the  time  shown,  both  in  the  morning  and  the  afternoon,  and 
anybody  who  is  not  heard,  unfortunately,  will  have  their  statement 
put  in  the  record.  So  I  do  not  want  you  to  feel  any  pressure  from 
all  the  people  sitting  behind  you,  but  we  will  go  ahead. 

Today,  we  start  with  Mr.  Rich,  Bruce  Rich  from  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund. 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  BRUCE  RICH 

Mr.  Rich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear here  today  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations.  I 
am  testifying  on  behalf  of  three  national  environmental  organiza- 
tions, the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  the  National  Wildlife  B'ed- 
eration,  and  the  Sierra  Club.  Together,  these  organizations  have 
more  than  5.7  million  members  and  supporters  nationwide. 

(1) 


On  behalf  of  our  organizations,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank 
you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  the  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  the  leadership  role  that  you  have  shown  over  the  years  in 
promoting  environmental  and  social  concerns  in  our  multilateral 
and  bilateral  assistance,  and  most  recently  for  your  letter  of  June 
7,  1993,  to  the  President  of  the  World  Bank  calling  for  a  creation 
of  £m  independent  review  or  appeals  commission  to  look  at  con- 
troversial projects  and  for  a  more  open  information  policy.  Those, 
of  course,  are  recommendations  that  we  have  endorsed  also. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  on  April  27  that  you  had  to  wonder 
whether  the  World  Bank  could  be  trusted  to  use  the  public's  money 
wisely  and  effectively.  We  have  asked  ourselves  that  question,  too. 
We  have  seen  over  the  past  year  alarming  evidence  of  the  World 
Bank's  lack  of  the  most  basic  accountability  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  environmental  and  social  impacts  of  its  projects.  We 
have  concluded  that  it  would  be  environmentally,  socially,  and  eco- 
nomically irresponsible  to  continue  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
IBRD  or  IDA  without  some  evidence  of  far  reaching  reforms  in  the 
way  the  bank  does  business. 

Senator  Leahy.  Have  you  seen  any  evidence  of  that  so  far? 

Mr.  Rich.  Well,  very  little.  In  fact,  over  the  past  year,  I  have  to 
say  we  have  seen  evidence  of  a  real  regression.  And  I  think  it  is 
the  environmental  problems,  they  are  just  a  leading  indicator  of 
more  systematic  mismanagement  or  lack  of  management.  It  is  just 
an  indicator  of  really  grave  problems  that  the  place  is  just  not  to- 
tally under  control. 

But  we  do  recognize  that  the  new  administration  sees  the  need 
for  reforms,  and  that  alternatives  to  help  Africa's  macroeconomic 
crisis  have  to  be  found  before  cutting  IDA's  support  for  African 
economies. 

So  what  we  are  recommending  is  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
that  the  Congress  should  appropriate  enough  IDA  funds  to  con- 
tinue to  support  Africa,  but  there  should  be  requirements  for  com- 
prehensive reports  by  the  Treasury  on  the  progress  the  Bank 
makes  in  instituting  a  number  of  fundamental  reforms  that  we  dis- 
cuss in  more  detail  in  our  statement. 

We  think  that  some  cuts  should  be  made  in  the  IBRD  at  the  very 
least  to  send  some  sort  of  a  message.  You,  Mr.  Chairman,  2  years 
ago,  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  setting  down  benchmarks 
in  certain  key  areas  such  as  energy  efficiency,  treatment  of  forcibly 
resettled  populations,  forestry  protection,  environmental  assess- 
ment, and  so  on,  and  indicated  that  by  mid- 1993  if  there  were  not 
major  improvements  it  would  be  appropriate  to  start  cutting  IBRD 
appropriations.  Frankly,  we  think  that  the  record  has  been  overall 
just  abominable  and  in  some  ways  a  regression.  And  we  think  that 
would  be  called  for  at  the  very  least. 

We  do  not  have  much  time.  I  would  like  to  cite  just  two  examples 
among  many  which  are  discussed  in  my  statement.  Brent's  state- 
ment, and  together  with  other  information  we  have  produced,  of 
how  great  this  regression  is  at  the  Bank.  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant indication  is  the  Bank's  response  to  the  "Wapenhans"  report, 
which  is  one  of  the  reports  that  you  cited  in  your  statement  April 


That  report  was  prepared  internally  in  the  Bank.  It  looked  at  the 
entire  $140  billion  outstanding  loan  portfolio  of  the  Bank.  It  con- 
cluded, one,  that  over  the  past  decade  the  number  of  unsatisfactory 
projects  has  increased  to  37.5  percent  from  15  percent;  two,  that 
nearly  four-fifths  of  the  financial  conditions  in  World  Bank  loan 
agreements,  78  percent,  are  not  being  complied  with;  three,  that 
Bank  staff  have  very  little  faith  in  the  entire  economic  appraisal 
process  and  project  preparation  process — I  quote: 

*  *  *  that  according  to  an  internal  staff  survey  only  17  percent  of  Bank  staff 
interviewed  felt  that  analytical  work  during  project  preparation  was  compatible 
witii  the  achievement  of  project  quality. 

And  the  report  cites  a  pervasive  culture  of  approval  for  loans. 

Well,  what  has  been  the  response?  Twofold.  One,  earlier  this 
year,  the  Bank  management  issued  directives  calling  for  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  Bank's  policies,  which  are  going  to  be  reissued  in  more 
general,  less  binding  form,  changed  from  operational  directives  to 
operational  policies. 

Second,  a  document  called  "Next  Steps"  was  prepared.  Next  steps 
took  nearly  1  year  to  prepare,  and  it  was  so  bad  that  the  executive 
directors  sent  it  back  for  major  revisions.  The  U.S.  Director  of  the 
Bank,  in  a  board  meeting  in  May,  said  the  expected  actions  are  not 
concrete  to  be  monitorable,  and  that  people  hostile  to  the  Bank 
would  view  them  quite  simply  as  not  a  serious  response  to  these 
problems. 

Well,  that  is  the  record.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen 

Senator  Leahy.  You  are  on  Mr.  Blackwelder's  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Rich.  OK.  Well,  let  me  finish  then  and  thank  you  again.  And 
in  addition,  we  have  called  for  alternatives  supporting  the  Inter- 
American  Foundation,  Appropriate  Technology  International,  the 
African  Development  Foundation,  small  scale  foreign  aid  organiza- 
tions that  the  Grovemment  supports  that  really  do  reach  the  poor, 
and  in  terms  of  Africa,  calling  for  a  reexamination  of  major  debt 
relief  for  Africa.  Endorsing  the  Trinidad  terms,  for  example,  would 
do  a  lot  to  relieve  the  macroeconomic  pressures  on  the  impover- 
ished African  Nations. 

Thank  you,  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


STATEMEhfT  OF  BRUCE  M.  RICH 

I     IniroUucuon  and  Summary 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  lor  Ihc  opponuniiy  lo  icslily  today  hclorc  iIk  Senate  SuKi)iiiinntcc  on 
l-orcJan  Operations.  Expon  Financing,  and  related  matter:;.  I  am  Bnjcc  M.  Rich.  Senior  Attorney  wiiJi 
ihe  EnvinmmeniaJ  Delensc  Fund  (EDR.  and  Director  ol  EDFs  hitcmaiional  Pmgram.  I  am  lesiilying 
loday  hehalf  o»  EDF.  the  NationaJ  Wildhfe  Federation  (NWR.  and  the  Sierra  Cluh.  EDF  is  a  pubhc 
interest  environmental  research  and  advcKacy  organization  with  over  2(M).(XX)  members  nationwide.  Tlie 
National  Wildlife  Federation  is  the  largest  conservation  organization  in  the  Western  world  with  more  than 
-  million  members,  and  the  Sierra  Cluh  has  over  WMl.tXX)  members  and  supponers.  My  statement  rcHccLs 
ihc  contributions  of  my  colleagues  at  EDF.  Scott  Hajosi.  Korinna  Hona.  Steve  Schwanzman  and  Lori 
l.dall. 

On  behalf  of  EDF.  NWF.  and  the  Sierra  Cluh.  I  first  would  like  to  thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
the  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  tor  the  leadersliip  mlc  this  Subcommittee  has  i;iken  over  the  years  in 
pnimoting  environmental  and  srKiaJ  concerns  in  our  multilateral  and  bilateral  foreign  assistance. 

My  statement  will  address  FY  1994  appmpriations  for  ihc  World  Bank,  aixl  African  Development 
Bank,  the  Global  Environment  Facility,  as  well  as  the  United  Nation  Envininment  Pmgram.  ilie  Uncsco 
World  Heritage  Fund  and  Center,  and  needed  support  for  U.S.  uovermnent  elfons  to  cn.suie  U.S. 
leadership  in  carrying  out  initiatives  launched  at  the  Earth  Summit  in  Rio  last  June. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  stated  on  .Apnl  27  that  \ou  had  to  wonder  whctiicr  the  World  Bank  can  be  imslcd 
10  u.se  the  public's  mcmey  wisely  and  elfectively.  We  have  asked  ourselves  ihat  question  I(M).  We  have 
seen  over  the  past  year  alarming  evidence  of  Ihe  World  Bank's  lack  of  ttic  most  basic  accountability  and 
sense  of  responsibility  for  the  environmental  and  social  impacts  of  its  projects.  EDF  and  a  number  of  other 
national  environmental  groups  have  concluded  ihat  it  would  f>e  cnvininmcntally.  socially,  and 
economically  irresponsible  to  continue  lo  appmpriate  for  funds  for  cither  the  IBRD  or  IDA  wiihout 
ovidctKe  of  far  reaching  reforms  in  the  way  the  Bank  does  business.  But  we  also  recognise  ihat  Ihe  new 
administration  sees  the  need  for  reforms  in  the  Bank,  and  lliat  alternatives  to  help  .Alricas  macm- 
jconomic  crisis  should  be  found  ficforc  cutting  IDA  support  for  African  cci)nomies--ihough  there  is 
increasing  evideiKe  Ihat  IDA  is  not  doing  Africa,  and  especially  lite  poor  in  Africa,  much  g<MKi. 

We  suggest,  therefore,  that  for  FY  1994  the  Congress  appn)priaie  enough  IDA  funds  to  continue 
lo  support  Africi  with  requirements  for  compreheasivc  reporting  by  ifie  Trexsury  Department  on  the 
pntgrcss  Ihe  Bank  makes  in  insiituiing  a  number  of  fundamental  reforms  discussed  in  detail  later.  We 
recommend  that  for  FY  1994  tfui  the  Appropriaiioas  Committee  cut  a  ponion  of  IBRD  lundinc.  as  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  indicated  would  be  an  option  in  the  letter  that  you  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Ihe  Treasury 
nearly  two  years  ago.  on  June  25.  1991.  The  heart  of  needed  reforms  lies  in  major  institutional  changes 
to  make  project  quality,  not  pushing  money,  the  overarching  priority  of  Ihe  Bank  and  reforms  to  ensure 
independent  review  of  Bank  projects  and  public  access  lo  most  Bank  dcKuments.  Ii  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  Congress  has  been  calling  for  reforms  along  these  general  lines  in  Ihe  World  Bank  for 
nearly  a  decade.  After  one  year,  if  these  reforms  are  not  in  place,  we  believe  that  not  one  cent  more  of 
U.S.  taxpayers'  money  should  go  lo  support  the  Bank  until  things  change. 

I  will  cntKlude  my  statement  with  ihe  endorsement  of  our  organizations  for  increased 
appropnations  for  several  institutions  supported  by  the  U.S.  Ihat  we  believe  arc  very  cusi-elfeclive  in 
pnimoting  environmental  sustainability  and  social  equity.  These  agerKies--ihe  Inter-American  and  African 
Development  Foundations,  and  Appropriate  Technology  Iniemational-do  noi  finance  large  government 
bureaucracies,  but  have  a  mandate  lo  a.ssisl  community  groups,  non-goveniiiienial  orcani/aiions  and 
^lnallcr  businesses  and  enterprises. 

II.    The  World  Bank 

For  FY  1994  the  Administration  is  requesting  appropriations  of  over  $l..1  billion  l<ir  llic  World 
Bank  and  its  coiKCSsioiial  lending  ainiiaie.  the  International  Development  A.s.socialioiUlDA).  Since  19X5 
ihis  Subcommittee  has  played  a  lead  role  in  enacting  legislation  ihat  has  instnictcd  ihe  Treasury 
Department  to  promote  key  environmental  reforms  in  the  Bank  and  iltc  ihrec  regional  muliilaieral 
development  banks.  In  ihc  case  of  ilic  Wortd  Bank,  it  has  cea.scd  fin:uiciiig  a  lew  ol  its  most 
cnvin)nmcnially  destructive  programs,  such  as  gigantic  colonization  projects  in  tropical  forests,  and.  witJi 


iiiuuh  lanfare.  greatly  increased  its  eiivimnmciital  stalfinc  several  years  ago.  aiiil  is  CDiisiajilly  primiulgaliiic 
new  cnvirorunenial  policies-ihoueh  the  first  ones  Jale  back  well  over  a  decade.  It  is  expaiidiiiL'  liiiai)ciiic 
■  il  pn)jecis  it  claiins  are  cnvironmcntaJly  bcnclicial.  On  a  small  scale,  compared  to  ilic  main  body  ol  its 
Icndiny.  il  is  supporting  national  environmenial  ministries  ;uid  lunding  protected  areas.  But.  ala.s.  many 
ol  the  larger  scale  "environmental"  projects,  lor  example  in  the  loreslry  sector,  have  lumcil  mil  lo  be  the 
Najue  old  unsustainable  schemes  doused  with  a  new  coat  ol  green  paint.  Finally.  Ia.st  year  about  I  >  percent 
"I  Batik  lending  went  lor  programs  in  cducauon.  Iiealdi  aiid  population.  Some  ol  these  loatis  undoubtedly 
rellcct  tJic  typical  problems  ol  Bank  projects.  tJiat  is  inelficiency  and  inappropriateness  linked  lo  ir\ing 
lo  push  loo  much  money  loo  quickly  ihmugh  weak  developing  country  bureaucracies.  Bui  lending  lor 
ihcsc  purposes  is  something  wc  can  all  support,  il  ii  is  done  clleciivcly. 

But  this  is  an  institution  with  ati  outstanding  loaii  portlolio  or  over  SI4()  billion,  and.  overall.  Mr. 
Chairman,  over  ihe  pxst  several  years  the  Batiks  record  has  been  a  disaster.  The  record  luis  worsened--. nid 
Moi  just  in  the  environmental  area.  Three  years  ago  when  the  World  Bank  asked  ilic  industriali/cd  naiions 
lor  die  last  multi-billion  dollar  replenislunenl  of  Ihe  International  Development  Association,  it  promised 
iis  donors  to  support  environmentally  sound  projects,  alleviate  poverty,  to  "expand  its  cllons  in  end-use 
energy  clficicncies  and  renewable  energy  programs  and  lo  encourage  leiLst-cost  plaiuung  in  borrower 
countries"  and  ensure  greater  public  access  lo  inlormaiion  atid  promote  public  panicipalion.  On  June  25lh. 
1991.  you.  Mr.  Chainnan.  and  the  then  ranking  minority  member  or  tJie  Subcommittee  wnitc  the  Secretary 
ot  Treasury  to  set  down  benchmarks  for  substantial  progress  by  the  World  Bank  in  lour  cniical  areas- 
energy  elllciency.  treaunent  ol  forcibly  resettled  populations,  tropical  forest  protection  and  environmental 
assessment.  "In  die  even  that  workable  benchmarks  are  not  met  by  jniid- 199.^|.  wc  will  have  a  clear  basis 
to  consider  appropriate  actions,  including  withholding  a  portion  of  IBRD  appiupriations.  in  FY94  or  future 
yearN." 

The  Banks  promises  proved  wonfiless:  it  continues  to  linancc  numerous  schemes  iliat  arc 
documented  environmental  and  social  failures,  and  to  wiUiliold  most  infonnation  on  its  activities.  Tlie 
resettlement  record  continues  to  be  a  disgrace.  This  subcommittee  has  urged  the  Treasury  Dcpanmeni  lo 
promote  greater  attention  to  end-use  efficiency  and  conservation  in  Bank  lending  since  late  I9S5.  Energy 
is  the  Banks  second  most  important  lending  sector,  and,  in  ihe  light  of  concerns  over  global  wanning  die 
need  for  alternative  investments  in  end-use  efficiency  and  conservation  has  never  been  greater.  Brent 
Blackwclder  of  Friends  of  the  Earth  has  analyzed  die  Bank's  energy  ponlolio-and  what  wc  see  is  Uiat 
ill  FY  1992  it  lent  less  proponionally  for  end-use  efficiency  and  conservation  than  il  did  during  ilic  niid- 
I98l)s. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  for  die  record  a  bit  more  about  the  Bank's  energy  lending,  and  then  address 
two  unprecedented  reports  completed  in  1992  thai  reveal  that  the  Worid  Bank  is  an  institution  that  has 
lust  all  sense  ol  direction.  account;^bility  and  responsibility. 


A   Eiiergv  liielficiencv 

The  Bank  issued  a  new  energy  elficiency  pcilicy  paper  in  early  199.^  in  which  il  cUiimed  that  ii  would 
be  more  selective  in  lending  lo  energy-supply  enterpri.scs "  :uid  that  "approaches  lor  addressing  dcm;uid- 
side  management  (DSM)  and  end-use  energy  intermediation  issue  will  be  identified,  supponed.  ;uid  given 
high-level  in-country  visibility. ''  But  die  policy  paper  lacks  specific  commiinienis  lor  actually  increasing 
lending  lor  end-use  elficiency  lending-which.  according  lo  ihe  Bank's  1991  energy  sector  review  will 
account  lor  only  I  percent  of  Bank  energy  lending  lor  die  period  1992-1995. 

Once  again  we  see  an  all  too  typical  pattern:  die  Bank  chums  out  vague,  new  pt)licy  commiimcnis 
in  rcspimse  to  public  pressure,  while  die  Banks  lending  operations  continue  mostly  unchanged. 

.■\  prime  example  of  the  Bank's  loial.  ongoing  disregiud  lor  demand-side,  end-use  cllicicncy 
alternatives  can  be  seen  in  die  biggest  energy  loan  ii  is  currently  preparing,  a  .WlX)  IDA  credit  lor  India. 
Tliis  IDA  loan  will  finance  die  lirst  stage  ol  a  gigantic,  multi-billion  dollar  invesmient  plan  lo  intensify 
coal  mining  and  expand  coal -fired  production  of  electricity  in  nine  super  thermal  power  plants  all  over 
India.  Other  loans  are  lo  follow.  Under  the  investment  plan.  3.750  megawatts  ol  new  generating  capacity 
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would  be  built  alone  in  Uic  Singrauli  region  in  Nonhcasi  India.  Hkfc  nu  oHisidcrution  ol  end-use 
olficicncy  and  "demand-side  inanageincnt"  alieniaiivcs.  TlKrc  lias  been  opposition  iiusidc  Uic  B;uik.  but 
when  push  conies  to  shove  \hc  country  departments  wIh)  control  opcraiioits  arc  given  what  ilicy  want.  In 
this  loan  vinually  no  lunds  arc  allocated  lor  conipciLsaiiiic  ajid  rehabilitating  over  a  hundred  thousand 
people  lorcibly  rcsctUcd  and  odKrwise  adversely  alfecicd  by  previous  Baiikllnanccd  projects  at  Singrauli 
and  elsewliere. 

Bank  management  is  rushing  to  gel  this  credit  approved  this  month,  traditionally  known  at  the 
Bank  as  die  "hunching  season."  a  lew  short  weeks  wticn  about  a  quarter  ot  tlie  Bank's  proposed  loans  and 
credits  are  submitted  to  (he  E.xecutive  Board  in  a  frenetic  rush  to  get  as  many  loans  appnived  as  possible 
he  lore  June  .^tjth.  the  last  day  of  the  llscal  year. 

B.  Morse  Commission  Recwrt 

Responding  to  growing  international  criticism  of  ilic  Bank-Hnanccd  Sardar  Sanivar  iliuii  on 
India's  Narmada  River.  Barber  Conable  in  the  waning  days  of  liis  tenure  as  Bank  president  asked  a  special 
Independent  Commission  to  review  die  dam.  He  asked  his  old  friend  and  colleague  Bradford  Morse  lo 
licad  die  investigation.  Morse  is  not  only  a  former  member  of  Congress,  but  had  a  distinguished  career 
as  U.N.  Undersecretary-General  and  head  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Pnigrani. 

What  the  Morse  Commission  members  found  appalled  them.  TIk  llrst  outside,  independent 
as.scssment  of  a  World  Bank  project  documented  a  nearly  decade  long  pattern  of  bureaucratic  iiiallcasance. 
willful  withholding  of  information  from  the  Bank's  management  and  Board  ol  Directors,  and  sliecr 
iiKompeienc"e.  Their  report,  released  at  a  press  confereiKe  in  Washington  on  June  18.  IW2.  not  only 
v-onlirmed  virtually  ail  of  the  cniicisms  ol  NGOs  in  India  and  abmad.  it  revealed  a  pattern  ot  gross 
negligence  and  delinquency  on  the  pan  of  the  World  Bank  and  IrMiian  government  much  wurse  than 
uiyonc  nnagined. 

Tlie  report  estimates  that  the  dam  and  its  xssociated  canals  would  pnibably  displace  2-Ul.(XII) 
pc«)ple.  not  the  y<).(J(J()  or  |()l).()l)l)  originally  envisaged:  the  etxirmous  water  channelling  systems  in  the 
command  area  of  the  dam  would  forcibly  resettle  some  l4<).tXX)  pcople-a  lact  never  even  discussed  in 
the  cinginai  World  Bank  appraisals  tor  tlie  dam  and  the  command  area  canals.  It  concluded  that  humane 
resettlement  lor  most  ol  the  people  alfected  was  a  simple  impossibility. 

Tlierc  appears  to  have  been  an  irtstitutional  numbness."  the  report  continued,  "at  the  Bank  and 
in  India  to  environmental  matters."  "a  history  ol  omissitms.  unmet  deadlines,  and  ex  post  facto  revisions" 
that  the  Commission  concluded  amounts  to  "gniss  delinquency."'  Quoting  a  Bank  consultant's  study- 
wliicli  would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day  witNxjt  the  Commissions  access  to  B;uik  riles--the 
lependent  Review  concluded  that  the  entire  Narmada  scheme  "appcarlsj  to  have  been  plaiuicd.  designed 
aiid  executed  without  incorporation  ol  Health  Saleguards.  He  |thc  coasultanti  describes  various  pans  of 

the  Projects  as  death  traps'  and  xs  taking  Malana  •  •  the  dtxirsteps  of  the  villagers People  have  died. 

Yet  the  Bank  s  status  rnons  dimply  say  it    :  the       .entive  incisures  jfor  heaJthi   cquircd  by  the  loniial 
loanl  agreements  seven  years  ag«i  arc  not  yci  due."* 

The  Simsc  Commission  charged  that  the  abuses  in  SanJar  Sartivar  were  ikh  ;ui  isolated  exception, 
particularly  with  respect  to  mistreatment  ol  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  forcibly  resettled  rural  poor:  "The 
pniblems  besetting  the  Saitlar  Sarovar  Projeas  arc  more  the  rule  than  the  exception  to  resettlement 
opcratioas  supponed  by  the  Bank  in  India."*  In  India  aionc  over  a  twelve  year  period  fnim  I97S  to  199(1 
the  Bank  linaiKcd  ?2  separate  pmjecLs  emailing  forced  di.splacement  of  well  over  N)((.(K)()  ptnir.  The 
report  confirmed  again  the  most  extreme  charges  of  Indian  and  international  NGOs:  Upper  Krishna  I 
Pniject... closed  in  I9K6  with  a  backlog  of  l(K).U(XI  people  still  to  be  rcsetUed.... Upper  Krishna  II.  a  pnijett 
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with  25().(KK)  ousiees.  was  not  supervised  during  a  cniicul  phase  »!  iinplcmciiiation....|Tlic|  lirsi  Gujarat 
Medium  Irrsation  Pnjjeci  -ubsequent  supervision  r  med  the  predictable  widespread  lailure  to 
rehabilitate  ihe  nearly  90.(KX)  people  displaced  by  these  uams. "" 

When  the  Bank  became  aware  ol  resettlement  pmblems  in  its  India  pniiecis.  it... tailed  llnnly  to 
address  them.  Violations  ot  legal  covenants  are  llagged.  and  then  forgotten:  conditions  are  imposed  and 
■Alien  iIk  bomiwer  lails  to  meet  them,  the  conditions  arc  rclixcd  or  ihcir  deadlines  postponed." 

Why  did  tJiis  happen  and  why  was  It  continuing.'  Tlie  Morse  Coniniissioii  sialcs  iliai  its 
tdiiiprchensive  review  ol  Bank  llles  and  nunieruus  discussions  with  Indian  govemincni  ollicials  all  point 
111  the  same  conclusion:  "the  Bank  is  more  concerned  to  accninmodaic  the  pressures  enuuiaiing  iroiu  its 
Imrrowers  than  to  guarantee  implementation  ol  its  pt)licies. "' 

Tlie  Bank's  respoasc  has  been  to  ignore  and  dcly  tiK  Morse  Commi.ssions  recomiiieiidatioiis.  ;uid 
even  go  so  far  as  to  openly  misrepresent  ihem  lo  Ihe  Banks  E.xecutive  Dircciors-apparcnily  on  (he 
.issumption  that  they  were  too  busy  or  not  intelligent  enough  to  read  it  lliemselves.  Morse  Icit  compelled 
to  wnie  president  Lewis  Preston  on  October  \}[h.  with  copies  to  the  Bank's  E.xecutive  Directors,  cliarging 
that  Preston  had  sent  a  document  to  the  Board  on  management's  pniposcd  "Next  Steps"  that  "ignores  or 
misrepresents  the  main  findings  ol  our  review. ' 

Subsequently  charges  were  made  that  Bank  inanagemenl  and  staH  have  perpetrated  a  "covcrup." 
that  the  Bank's  management  and  sialf  is  "not  irusiwonhy"'.  and  c;uuioi  be  relied  upon  lo  icll  the  Executive 
Directors  the  truth.  Others  have  charged  tJiat  the  Bank  has  shown  "a  pnilound  lack  of  accountability  to 
iis|  shareholders."  and  denounced  lis  "suppression  of  inlomiation"  to  officials  of  member  countries 
coiKeming  controversial  pnijccts.  Wlio  made  these  charges.'  I  am  quoting  Iroin  minutes  of  ihc  oral 
statements  of  the  Exccuiive  Direciors  of  the  World  Bank  at  a  meeting  held  last  October  2.^rd.  .-\l  this 
meeting,  the  representatives  ol  ihe  United  Stales.  Gcmiany.  Japaji.  Canada.  Australia.  ;uid  Ihe  Nordic 
countries-some  42^  of  the  voting  shares  ol  the  Bank-rcqueslcd  Bank  iii;inageiiiciil  to  halt  its 
disbursements  on  $450  million  ol  IDA  credits  ajid  IBRD  loans  for  the  Sardar  Sarovar  dain  in  India.  U.S. 
Executive  Director  E.  Patrick  Coady  warned  at  ihis  niccling  that  if  Ihe  Bank  continued  lo  IIikuicc  Sardar 
Sanivar  "it  will  signal  that  ik)  matter  how  egregious  the  situation,  no  matter  how  Hawed  the  project,  no 
matter  how  many  policies  have  been  violated.  ;in  no  matter  how  clear  the  remedies  prescribed,  the  B.uik 
will  go  forward  on  its  own  terms. " 

Well,  the  Bank  went  aliead  on  its  own  lenns  and  continued  lo  support  this  disasinius  scheme  until 
March.  .As  a  face  saving  device,  ihe  Indian  government  aiuiounced  it  would  not  be  requesting  ;uiy  more 
disbursements  from  the  Bank.  Whatever  happens  now.  the  Bank  has  succeeded  in  getting  most  ol  ihe 
money  for  Sardar  Sarovar  out  the  door. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  although  disbursements  have  halted.  Ihc  Bank  still  has  a  responsibility 
lo  monitor  the  environmental  and  resettlement  provisions  of  its  loan  agreement  with  die  liidi:ui  govcnimcnt 
until  the  loan  is  paid  back.  I  would  like  to  attach  for  the  record  an  Internal  memo  from  the  Bank's  gciicnil 
counsel  that  makes  precisely  this  point.  Currently  there  are  serious  resettlement  abuses  going  on  that 
totally  contravene  the  spirit  and  letter  of  tJie  loan  agreement. 

C.  Wanctilians  Report 

Sardar  Saruvar.  and  the  disa.sters  in  tlic  Bank's  India  lending  in  general,  are  just  the  lip  of  the 
iceberg.  In  tact,  there  are  aianning  signs  that  pressure  lo  move  money  and  meet  lending  targets  at  the 
B;uik  is  M)  great  that  the  institution  is  violating  its  own  policies  wiih  Increasing  Ircqucncy.  Nm  lust  the 
.•nvmmmcntal  record  is  a  disa.ster.  but  other  area.s  that  receive  loss  public  aiteniioii.  such  a.s  linancial 
iiioniionng  and  enforcement  of  the  conditions  m  Worid  Bank  loan  agreements.  Last  summer  an  Internal 
review  ni  ihe  Bank's  SI4I)  billion  loan  portfolio  (led  by  Willi  Wapcnhans.  now  retired  World  Bank  vice 
president  and  special  advisor  lo  the  president)  showed  that  according  to  the  Bank's  own  criteria.  .i7.5 
percent  ol  recently  evaluated  projects  are  failures,  up  from  15  percent  in  I9S1.  The  most  alarming  aspect 
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IS  ccinnimic:  according  to  (he  Wapcnhans  rcpon.  iKarly  inur-lirths  of  the  linancial  coiuliiioiis  in  World 
Bank  loans-- 78  perccm-are  noi  complied  with.  The  Bank's  economic  appraisal  priKCss  is  viewed  hy  many 
Niall.  according  lo  Uie  same  report,  as  a  "mariccting  device  lor  secuiinc  loan  appn)vai. "  and  conlidcniial 
internal  surveys  ot  Bank  piutessionals  show  thai  "only  17  peiceni  ol  siaJf  interviewed  Iclt  that  analytical 
work  done  during  project  preparation  was  compatible  with  the  achievement  ol  pn)jcct  quality. "  Tlie  rcpon 
«.itcs  a  pervasive"  "culture  of  approval"  lor  loans.  In  the  lace  ol  this  pressure  lo  lend,  other  Bank 
(xlicics.  particularly  those  coiKeming  cnvinHunenial  quality  and  tchahililaluin  ol  loathly  displaced 
populations,  are  reduced  to  a  cynical  travesty. 

The  experietKC  ol  the  pa.si  decade  sIm)ws  that  the  Bank  is  iiKapaNe  ot  rclo  ;iing  itscll  internally. 
The  Wapenhans  report,  alter  its  scathing  analysis  ot  the  steady  and  pcr\':Lsive  detenoratioii  ol  the  Baidc's 
otitirc  loan  pontolio  and  the  systematic  violation  ol  loan  covenaiMs  coiitaias  recommendations  that  restate 
the  pn)hlems  rather  than  address  lundamcnial  iiLsiitutional  pn>t>lems  ol  stall  incentives  and  accountahility-- 
pnihlcnis  that  have  been  ideniilicd  lor  years  and  have  only  gn»wn  worse.  TIk  Rep«)n  rccoiiiinends  ilial 
ihe  Bank  improve  the  quality  ol  pnijects  entering  the  ptmtolio."  "create  an  inteniul  environment 
supp»)rtive  ol  better  p«mioli»)  perlomiancc  management."  strengthen  the  Operations  Evaluaiion  Dcpanment. 
etc.  etc.  In  laci.  a  number  ol  these  recomn  datioas  were  first  made  the  U.S.  Congress  in  December. 
I9K4.  lollowing  a  year  and  a  hall  of  hear  :s  im  cnvin)nmental  pnmicms  in  Bank  pn>jccts.  and  were 
issued  in  a  December.  1984  report  by  the  House  of  Representatives  Banking  Subc-otiimiilee  on 
Inlcmational  Development  Institutioas  and  FinarKC.  These  and  iHhcr  rccommendatiotts--lor  example  to 
pn»mote  career  incentives  to  reward  Bank  slalf  ft)r  en.suring  envin»nmenial  quality  in  Bank  pntjccis  ratlier 
than  pn)inoiing  them  for  building  up  big  loan  pon folios- were  subsequently  enacted  into  law  ils  reforms 
to  he  pn)motcd  by  the  U.S.  Executive  Ditcclor.  to  little  effea  as  far  as  project  quality  was  concerned. 

D.  Tlie  Bank  s  Resnon.se  to  Wapenhans:  "Not  SeritMis" 

The  Banks  fir^t  response  to  the  Wapenhans  report  was  not  to  strengthen  its  existing  policies  to 
ensure  project  quality  (die  policies,  we  noted  earlier,  are  known  as  "Operational  Directives'  or  ODs).  hut 
to  conclude  that  they  were  too  complicated  and  difHcult  to  carry  out.  Coascqucntly.  Bank  management 
in  early  1993  announced  to  staff  that  it  will  reissue  all  of  Ihe  major  ODs-lor  example  on  forced 
resettlement,  environmental  assessment,  pmiection  of  tribal  pettples-as  new.  .simplified,  less  specific 
"Operational  Policies." 

It  look  Bank  management  nearly  a  year  to  formulate  a  mote  comprehensive  plan  of  aciitm  that 
puqioned  to  address  the  problems  described  by  Wapenhans.  The  proposed  aciions.  presented  to  the 
executive  director?  in  a  document  entitled  "Next  Steps,"  were  so  inadequate  that  they  sent  "Next  Steps ' 
hack  for  major  revisions.  The  U.S.  executive  director  complained  at  a  Board  meeting  in  early  May.  1993 
that  "Ihe  expected  actions  arc  not  concrete  enough  to  be  monitorable."  "Those  liostile  to  Ihe  Bank."  he 
wariKd.  would  seize  on  Next  Steps"  "as  not  a  serious  response  lo  cniical  issues  of  pn)ject 
implementation."' 

.A  coalition  ol  church,  envimnmenial  and  development  crrnips  wnite  the  Bank  mi  May  21st 
expressing  concern  that  "Next  Steps"  contains  no  suggestions  or  plaits  to  iinpn)ve  ihc  quality  ol  Bank 
lending  in  terms  of  sustainable  development.  With  your  permissioii.  Mr.  Chainnaii.  I  wish  to  suhtnii  this 
letter  lor  tlic  record. 

E.  And  More  Public  Relations... 

If  tlie  Banks  senior  management  had  devoted  more  time  to  focu.ssing  on  the  need  lo  iiiipmve 
pniject  quality.  "Next  Steps"  might  have  been  less  of  an  embarrassment.  But  a  major  priority  for  the  use 
of  Iheir  time  appears  to  be  a  new.  ambitious  world-wide  public  rclatioas  campaign.  In  a  meeting  in  late 
February.  1993  with  Bank  President  Lewis  Preston.  Preston  told  them  (in  ihc  words  of  an  Inienial  memo 
summarizing  (he  meeting)  "that  the  Bank  needs  to  adopt  a  pm-aclive  appniach  to  external 
communicatioas.  rather  than  trying  lo  defend  itself  ex  post  agaiiLSt  criticism  from  well-organized 
envimnmenial  and  human  right  organizations."  ".Ml  VPs  agreed  that  the  Bank  .should  develop  a  donor- 
outreach  program  and  a  conscious  strategy  to  ci>unicract  the  negative  image  gerKraled  by  NGOs  and  other 
critics."  The  Vice  Presidents  made  "numerous  suggestions."  including  "assigning  individual  Senior 
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Managers  as  spokespeople  lo  specillc  donor  tounirics."  creating  a  "speech  hank. "  and  "using  uiodcm 
conimunicalions  techniques,  such  as  ma.ss  media  advertising.""' 

Tlie  tlmist  ot  the  entire  discus.sion  is  on  enlisting  the  highest  levels  of  Bank  niunagenicni  in  cITons 
lo  change  public  perception  ol  the  Bank's  "image  -and  no  discussion  that  there  may  be  some  connection 
between  its  tarnished  image  and  the  prolound.  systematic  mismaiiageinent  ol  the  institution  documented 
III  the  Morse  Commission  and  Wapcnhans  reports.  With  your  pcrmissit)!!.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  memorandum  describing  this  meeting  ol  Bank  Vice  Presidents  lor  the  record. 

F.  Cost  Ovenrurts  and  Pay  Raises 

You  and  other  members  of  the  Congress.  Mister  Chairman,  have  rightfully  expressed  ouirayc  over 
reports  of  the  lavish  staff  e.xpendihjrcs  of  the  newest  multilateral  development  bank,  die  European  Biuik 
lor  Reconstruction  and  Development.  Tlierc  is  a  need  lo  cast  a  closer  regard  on  the  World  Bank  in  these 
matters.  For  some  time  tfic  Bank  has  been  renovating  several  of  its  central  olficc  buildings:  acconling  to 
the  London  Economist  dus  project  is  already  $4.^  million  (20  percent)  over  budget,  and  nowhere  near 
complete.''^  While  the  Federal  government  has  been  trying  to  cut  back  on  expenditures  and  reduce 
sialfing.  Bank  management  voted  itself  a  4.6  percent  pay  increase  effective  May  1st.  which,  logeiher  with 
increases  in  pension  expenditures  and  new  recniitment.  raises  total  staff  costs  over  the  coming  year  by  6.9 
percent.  The  April  17th  Financial  Times  quotes  a  Bank  official  as  commenting  "We  cant  restrain  our 
jppctiies. '"    What  is  there  in  the  Bank  s  performance  that  can  ju.stily  these  increases." 

Ci.  What  About  the  Poor.' 

Tlie  World  Bank  s  pnncipal  argument  against  calls  lor  reducing  its  funding  is  that  individuals  and 
organizations  diat  espouse  such  a  p()sition  are  kiK)wingly  or  unknowingly  enemies  of  ihc  poor.  To  cite 
a  letter  ol  former  Bank  vice-president  Willi  Wapenhans  to  die  New  York  Times  last  January  Xth.  we  who 
tail  lor  diverting  funds  from  IDA  Into  environmentally,  socially,  and  economically  more  sustainable 
alternatives  are  making  IDA  a  whipping  boy  lor  what  diey  perceive  a.s  poor  project  policy  ai  the  World 
Bank"  and  this  "threatens  lo  iransler  the  burden  to  the  worlds  poorest  people,  who  arc  desperate  lor 
pn)2rams  and  projects  lo  impmve  dieir  lives."  We  believe  that  the  money  lor  IDA  and  IBRD 
.ippropnations  can  be  used  lo  really  help  ihc  pinir  in  much  more  cost-cllcclive  and  accountable  ways 
ihniugh  bilateral  channels-U.S..A.I  D..  and  organizations  like  ilic  Inier-Amencan  Foundation,  .•\frican 
Development  Foundation,  and  .Appn)pnate  Technology  Iniemational.  Already  in  the  iy7()s  U  S.A.I. D. 
moved  away  from  the  World  Bank  model  ol  large  grants  and  loans  to  government  agencies  lor  gigantic 
mfrasiTucture  schemes  in  the  poorest  countries,  particularly  in  sub-saharan  Africa,  lo  smaller,  more  llexible 
lunding  of  pnvate  voluntary  organizations,  that  have  demoasirated  their  capacity  to  directly  help  poor 
Lommuniiies  in  many  ol  these  counmcs.  Huge  loreign  aid  Hows  lo  client  bureaucracies  in  governments 
in  .some  parts  of  the  developing  v^orld  have  frankly  compounded  problems  and  inequality  in  many  cxses. 

There  is  another  model  ol  development  assistance  that  the  U.S. supports  through  its  appnipnations 
lor  loreign  assistance  that  the  iwo  national  environmental  organizations  I  represent  today  endorse 
wholeheartedly  It  is  an  approach  that  provides  technical  assistance  and  transfers  small  grants  and  loans 
I  typically  less  ihan  $50().0(X))  lo  local  communities,  small  husincs.scs.  laimcrs  and  entrepreneurs,  iion- 
govemmenial  groups  and  ccxipcratives  in  the  developing  world.  It  is  an  appn)ach  that  has  demonstrated 
its  capacity  for  promoting  economic  development  that  is  much  more  likely  lo  he  cnvininmcnially 
^ustainable  and  culturally  appropnaie.  Last  year  die  combined  annual  budgets  ol  Appropriate  Tcclinology 
International  (ATI),  the  [nter-Amencan  Foundation  (lAR.  and  the  African  Development  Foundation 
I. ADR.  were  less  than  S65  million -considerably  less  than  one  medium  size  World  Bank  loan.  Funding 
lor  these  organizations  should  be  greatly  increased,  and  above  all  their  model  should  he  studied  and 
replicated  on  a  much  larger  scale.  We  believe  diis  should  be  the  model  for  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  the 
90s. 

Our  organizations  strongly  support  increased  assistance  for  poor  communities  in  the  poorer  nations 
of  the  world -but  assistance  diat  is  locally  responsive  and  environmentally  responsible,  and.  above  all.  and 
ihat  has  a  better  chance  of  working.    We  would  hope  ongoing  discussions  over  die  future  of  U.S.A.LD. 


"  "Smoked  Out  (World  Bank  Overspends)."'  The  Economist.  May  29th-June  4.  199:^.  «X. 
"  Financial  Times.  17  April  1993.  p.  2. 
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will  focus  on  (he  need  to  increase  this  kind  of  assistance  to  coiiimuniiies.  small  businesses  und  fanners 
along  (tie  models  of  the  I.A.F.  and  the  African  Development  Foundation,  oivi  some  of  the  innovative 
programs  that  A.I.D.  is  now  carrying  out.  One  such  program  is  the  United  States-Asia  Envin)nmental 
Partnership,  a  program  Uiat  involves  U.S.  and  Asian  community  gnnips.  businesses  and  governments  in 
a  program  of  technology  cooperation,  biodiversity  conservation,  cnvinmmental  improvements  in 
infrasuxicture.  and  fellowships  and  training. 

.A  second  point  Uiat  ikcUs  to  be  made  about  the  poor  and  the  World  Bank,  and  IDA.  is  that  most 
Wdrld  Bank  and  IDA  disbursements  il<»w  riyht  back  again  out  «>f  b<im>wcr  counirics  in  ihc  lonu  ni 
pRKurcment  contracts,  and  tlic  lion  s  share  of  these  contracts  go  lo  the  ten  nclicst  itidusiriali/cd  nations. 
Net  dishurscmcnls  li.c.  baJaiKing  out  gross  disbursements  with  repayments  back  lo  the  Bunk  ot  previous 
credits)  of  IDA  lo  borrowing  countries  in  the  Bank's  Fiscal  Year  1992  were  14.471  billion.  But  dI  this 
S4.47I  billion.  $2. .147  billion,  or  well  over  half,  was  paid  out  again  in  procurement  coniracts  ;Lssociatcd 
wiih  IDA  credits.  Tlie  great  majority  of  ihcsc  pnKurcment  funds  wcn(  righ(  back  into  the  pockets  of 
industrialized  countries.  55  percent  to  die  ten  richest  nations.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  Uollant  went 
to  France.  S285  million  to  Britain.  $168  million  to  Japan,  and  S73  million  to  Switzerland  and  its  six 
million  inhabitants.  In  fact.  IDA  disbursed  more  money  back  lo  Britain  last  year  than  to  Bangladesh 
(1>2S.1  million),  and  more  cash  lo  Swiizeriand-which  last  year  was  not  even  a  member  of  the  World  Bank 
;md  contributed  nothing  to  IDA--than  lo  the  Philippines  ($36  million).  Sri  Lanka  ($69.5  ciiillion).  ;uid 
numerous  sub-saharan  Alrican  counirics  wiih  significantly  larger  populatioas  Uian  Swii/crland;  Senegal 
I $43.7  million).  Mali  ($46.4  million).  Mauritania  ($28.7  milliim).  Guinea  ($7.3  million).  Madagascar 
($24.1  million).  Sierra  Leone  ($(S4.4  millioni-tlie  list  gties  on  and  <in.  TIh;  U.S.  share  was  way  below  the 
pntponional  weight  ol  our  economy  and  population  (compare  with  France  and  Switzerland):  $204  million. 
.As  far  as  the  U.S.  share  is  concerned,  tliere  are  clKaper.  im)re  ellicieni.  cnvinnunentally  sustainable  ways 
lo  subsidize  U.S.  business  than  through  IDA.  «iiies  targeted  towards  small,  high-tcclmology  busiiie.s.ses  that 
crcate  the  most  jobs. 

A  final  argument  is  sometimes  made  ihat  llic  community-oriented  assistaiKX  pn>grams  wc  pnipo.sc 
as  alternatives  are  line,  hut  because  tliey  do  iK)t  traasler  the  large  amounts  of  money  to  govenmiciits  in 
Sub-Saliaran  Africa  or  South  Asia  thai  IDA  d«»es  (even  if  more  than  half  Hows  richi  out  again  for 
procurement),  they  do  not  address  urgent  macro-ccoiKmiic  pn>blcms  conlnmiing  many  of  ihcsc  nations, 
namely  chronic  balance  of  payments  and  trade  deficits,  declining  leans  of  trade  and  cxicmal  ouillow  of 
financial  resources.  But  the  main  external  financial  burden  facing  many  ol  tlie.se  counirics  is  ihcir  dcbl. 
Tite  loreign  debt  of  Sub-SaJiaran  Africa  is  approximately  $150  billi«Hi -abou(  equal  lo  the  entire  regions 
annual  GNP.  Tliis  debt  is  eating  up  more  than  ten  pcacnt  of  tlte  cxp«Ml  caniings  of  eight  sub-saliar;ui 
countries,  and  more  than  a  diird  of  the  earnings  of  Zambia  and  Uganda.'"  Unlike  Latin  America,  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  the  .African  debt  is  owed  not  lo  private  hanks,  but  to  govcnimcnis  ol  ilie 
industrialized  countries,  and  36  percent  is  owed  lo  multilateral  agencies  like  ilie  World  Bank.  In  fact. 
Uganda  owes  62  percent  of  its  debt  solely  to  iIk  Worid  Bank. 

Amiual  IDA  net  disbursements  to  Uk  region  arc  relatively  insubstantial  compared  lo  llic  long  icnn 
financial  relief  that  debt  forgiveness  could  provide.  We  strongly  believe  dial  the  U.S.  govcnHiicni  should 
endorse  iIk  so-called  "Trinidad  Tenns"  for  debt  relief,  so-called  because  llwy  were  agreed  on  by  the 
Commonwealth  Finance  Ministers  at  a  meeting  in  Trinidad  in  September.  I99().  Tlic  Trinidad  icnns 
envisage  canceling  iwo-thinls  of  the  existing  debt,  and  rescheduling  what  remains  over  a  iweniy-livc  years, 
with  a  five  year  grace  period.  If  we  arc  serious  about  ending  trickle  down  economics  noi  ju.st  in  ihc  U.S.. 
but  for  the  world's  poor,  we  should  start  by  endorsing  ifiem.  Tlic  previous  administration  rejected  the 
Trinidad  terms;  but  surely  ihe  new  Administration  should  be  able  to  accept  a  debt  relief  proposal  that  was 
endorsed  by  bolh  conservative  and  liberal  governments  in  Europe,  a  proposal  indeed  championed  by  John 
Major. 

In  fact,  the  Worid  Bank  could  finance  substantial  dcN  relict  lor  Alrica  whIuiui  .iddiiiimal 
.ippropriaiions  or  touching  the  callable  capital  <>f  iis  hard  loan  window,  the  IBRD.  Tlic  Bank  has  some 
n21  billion  m  liquid  reserves  which  it  mainlaias  in  a  scmi-permar»eni  invcsimciii  luiid.  placed  in 
government  and  high  grade  corporate  bonds.  The  interest  alone  that  the  lank  earned  on  diis  pontolio  was 
.ibout  SI.6  billion  in  1992.''  Tliis  lund  has  existed  for  decades,  and  siiKC  1985  has  iku  sunk  below  $17 
hilliim. 


Oxfam  (U.K.),  "Africa  Make  or  Break:  Action  for  Recovery"  (38  pace  printed  report)  (Oxford- 
Oxfam.  1993).  15. 

"  Worid  Bank.  Annual  Rerwn  1992  (Washington,  D.C.:   Worid  Bank.  1992).  7! 
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The  major  shareholding  counirics  ol  Ihc  Bank  could  easily  direct  it  lo  alloi  SIOhiliioiiDl  this  fund 
U)  lis  piMiresl  and  most  economically  strapped  bormwers  lor  rcliel  from  the  burden  ol  ihcir  World  Hank 
ilcNs.  The  Bank  argues  thai  it  needs  a  substanuaJ  bond  poni  io  "to  casure  llcxihilitv  m  its  jilic  IBkDsj 
borrowing  decisions  should  hormwing  be  adversely  alfected  by  temporary  conditions  in  the  capital 
markets."'^  But  half  or  a  tfurd  of  $21  billion  would  be  more  than  sulllcieni  ihcsc  purposes.  Indeed. 
I,  im  has  endorse  precisely  this  prop«)sal  for  Africa,  having  witnessed  IliM  iiaiid  ilic  social  damage 
precipitated  by  Bank-Fund  adjustment  pn)graiiis. ' 

H.  Governance  and  Human  Rights 

My  colleague.  Lon  Ldall.  as  well  as  tlie  human  nghLs  organi/aiion  Asia  Watch,  and  iIk  special 
iiHlcpendeni  Commission  chaired  by  lormer  congressman  and  UNDP  chief  Bradford  Morse,  have 
ilocumcnicd  massi  ■.  disturbing  human  riiihts  vmlaiions  abetted  by  IDA  loans  in  nuiiicnius  large-scale 
pnijects  III  India,  beginning  with,  but  not  lii  the  notonous  Sardar  San)var  scheme  mentioned  ab«>ve. 

Although  India  is  one  "I  the  largest  IDA  b.  mw  rs.  such  gn)ss  disregard  for  basic  human  and  ci\il  righLs 
appears  to  be  the  case  in  some  oilier  Bank  country  lending  operations  as  well.  .As  we  ciiier  the  p-'st-cold 
war  era.  there  can  no  longer  be  any  e.xcuse  lor  ignonng  massive  human  rights  violations  in  our  lorcign 
a.sMsiance.  Over  the  past  jveral  \earx.  Baiil  olficials  and  publications  have  announced  that  the  Bank 
would  pay  more  attention  i  governance '  issues  in  disbursing  its  loans  at'  rediLs:  countnes  characterized 
by  endemic  corruption  or  large-scale  violation  tif  civil  rights  could  no       'jcr  expect  a  tree  ride. 

Once  again,  the  Bank  s  rhetoric  is  betrayed  by  its  actions.  Tlie  World  Bank  continues  to  be  an  ally 
in  loo  many  cases,  at  limes  directi  ainst  our  declared  bilateral  policies,  ol  auih<inianan.  repressive 
regimes  that  systematically  engage  in  suppression  of  vil  lilienies  aiV  human  ngh"  Lot  me  cite  two 
lairiy  recent  examples. 

Last  May  Western  donors  met  and  agreed  to  suspend  all  new  non-humanitarian  ;i.ssistance  lo 
Malawi  until  the  country's  abominable  human  rights  record  improved.  Several  govcnuiienis  had  already 
Njspended  their  aid  prior  to  the  May.  1992  meeting,  and  U.S.A.LD.  announced  that  because  of  Malawi's 
human  rights  violations  it  would  hail  new  commitments  of  quick  disbursing  balatice  i>i  payments  aid.  cut 
ongoing  disbursements  of  such  aid  in  F\  1992  by  509^.  and  carry  out  still  greater  i  is  in  FY  >3.  In 
ihe  nine  weeks  following  this  meeting,  according  to  the  Economist  Intelligence  Unit.  tJtc  Worid  Bank 
approved  $199  million  in  new  loans,  including  the  largest  single  loan  it  has  ever  made  to  Malawi.  Tlie 
Economist  research  team  observes  that  "This  represents  more  than  twice  the  estimated  $74  million  cut  off 
by  hilaicnil  donors  since  theic  May  decision  and  will  undoubtedly  undermine  attempts  by  Western 
Unvernments  lo  use  aid  as  a  leverage  to  elicit  policy  reforms...  (emphasis  added)  Tlie  same  Economist 
Intcllieencc  Unit  issue  reports  that  "internal  World  Bank  documents  indicate  that  at  least  some  oflhe 
new  money  was  specifically  provided  to  cover  the  shortfall  in  government  Tmances  caused  by 
suspension  of  bilateral  aid."  (emphasis  added)  In  addition  "Soudi  Africa  has  provided  a  conlcssional 
grant  ol  $22  million  to  help  bridge  any  balance  of  payments  gap. " 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  submit  the  relevant  page  Imm  the  report  of  the 
Economist  Intelligence  Unit  for  the  record. 

In  late  October.  1991  ihe  Bank's  China  Country  Director  publicly  denounced  inleniational 
pressures  on  Oiina  for  human  rights  refonns.  declaring  "Economic  development  should  conic  lirsi.  hclorc 
M)-callcd  political  liberalization.  1  don  i  know  what  liberalization  means  in  the  Chinese  coiiicxi  '  The 
student  protests  at  Tianaiunen  square,  where  students  creeled  an  clligy  of  die  Statue  of  Liberty  bclorc  Ihey 
were  gumicd  down.  was.  according  to  the  senior  Bank  manager,  iiiorc  a  result  of  "unhappincss  wiih  the 
lack  of  economic  stability '(Javed  Burki.  Country  Director  China-Mongolia.  World  B;uik.  quoicd  by 
United  Press  International.  WB  ollicial  says  leave  China  alone.'  The  Nation  (Bangkok.  Ihailand).  21 
October  1991).  These  statements  were  widely  reported  in  the  English  language  press  in  Asia,  and  I  would 
wish,  with  your  permission  Mr.  Chaimian.  to  submit  iwo  newspaper  articles  reporting  ihem.  Imm  two  nl 
Ihe  Soudieast  Asia  region's  leading  English  language  newspaper;. 


'  Worid  Bank  Annual  Renon  1992.  71. 
"  Oxfam.  "Africa  Make  or  Break."  15. 
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I.  Tlic  Inieniational  Finance  Gimoraiion  (IFC) 

EDF  has  also  cncHunicrcd  disiurhinc  evidence  ol  ihc  IFC's  iiiahilily  lo  nuHiiior  and  ollcciivcly 
address  serious  human  rights  and  envininnicntal  violations  asstK'ialed  wiih  its  operalioiis.  For  years  there 
has  been  a  pattern  of  serious  human  rights  abuses  and  cnvimnmcnia]  destruction  in  tlic  IFC's  CODRAPE 
(Companhia  Brasileira  de  Agropecuaria)  pi^ject  in  Tocanlins  state.  Brazil.  Hie  IFC  committed  $X  million 
lo  Ihc  irrigated  rice  project  in  1981.  Since  19X2.  wlrcn  COBRAPE  iastallcd  it.sclf  in  Tocaiuiiis.  local 
iiDiigovemmental  organizations  have  denourKcd  a  systematic  campaign  of  terror  against  small  fanners 
already  living  on  the  land  acquired  by  the  IFC's  panncr.  waged  by  COBRAPE  with  Ihc  intention  of 
driving  tlie  small  farmers  off  of  the  land.  This  has  included  hiring  of  gunmen  to  threaten  and  intimidate 
small  fanners,  destruction  of  property,  beatings,  death  threats,  and  pn)voking  a  climate  ol  tcrn)r  in  Ihc 
region.  In  addition  the  company  has  rcsoned  to  discharging  water  contaminated  with  pesticides,  oil  :uid 
gasoline  into  the  creeks  used  by  the  small  farmers  for  their  waler  supply. 

In  1987.  the  public  prosecutor  in  Guiupi.  TocaiHins  Tiled  criminal  charges  against  COBRAPE 
directors  and  IS  gutunen  employed  by  ttKm--a  remarkable  step  tm  the  Amazon  frontier,  where  judicial 
impunity  for  the  perpetrators  of  violence  against  the  ruraJ  poor  is  tlic  rule.  It  is  likely,  according  to  ItK'al 
lawyers  of  the  Pastoral  Land  Commission  (CPT).  an  organization  of  the  Caitwlic  church,  dial  the  case  will 
never  come  lo  trial,  since  five  years  have  passed  and  (he  case  remains  in  iIk  initial  stage  of  hearing 
prosecution  witnesses.  The  IFC  attended  a  meeting  with  government  ofHcials  and  the  company  in  1987. 
;md  had  previously  written  several  letters  to  govemracnl  agencies,  after  having  been  informed  of  ihe 
situation  by  llie  CPT.  Subsequendy.  the  IFC  engaged  in  litigation  with  COBRAPE  over  nonpayment  on 
its  loans,  and  settled  out  of  court  in  1992.  Despite  being  aware  of  the  very  serious  pattern  of  human  rights 
abuses  and  environmental  destruction  in  tlie  COBRAPE  project  since  1986.  tl»c  IFC  lias  yet  to  talk  directly 
lo  any  of  tlie  people  affected  by  tlie  project  and  met  once  in  1987  with  the  CPT  in  Washington,  at  the 
request  of  EDF. 

If  the  IFC  regarded  human  rights  and  cnvinHunental  pnitcciion  as  ol  serious  relevance  to  its 
"peraiions.  it  could  over  ihe  last  decade  have  cxeaised  a  positive  inlluence  over  this  situation  and 
iransmiitcd  lo  govemmeni  and  the  pnvatc  sector  in  the  .Amazon  tlui  compliance  with  Bra/iliaii  law  in  IFC 
financed  projects  is  a  real  concern  ot  the  World  Bank  Group.  It  couUi  easily  do  so  today.  Instead,  by  all 
indications,  the  IFC  has  implicidy  endorsed  the  position  of  COBRAPE-tliat  its  activities  arc  business  as 
usual  in  central  Brazil,  wtih  which  the  IFC  chooses  n<H  to  take  exception. 

J.  .Adjustment.  Poverty  and  the  Environment 

Another  area  ot  Bartk  negligence  that  corKems  us  is  nHMed  in  the  siKial  and  cnvinmmental 
consequences  of  Worid  Bank  and  IMF  structural  adjusuncni  programs.  Adjustment  a.s  promoted  by  the 
Bank''  and  IMF  has  resulted  in  government  domestic  austerity  piugrams  on  the  part  of  borrowing 
cDuntncs  and  inten.sive  efforts  lo  increase  e.xpon  earnings.  Too  olicn  the  way  in  which  the  Bank  and  the 
Fund  have  promoted  such  mexsures  have  resulted  in  rcductsl  education.  Iiealdi.  and  environmental 
pmiection  expenditures,  and  rcducimns  in  real  wages  for  working  p«)pulations  already  on  the  edge  of 
poverty  (in  Mexico,  often  cited  as  a  model,  real  wages  plummcied  by  50  percent  in  the  1980s).  Numerous 
i.a.se  studies  have  linked  lo  Worid  Bank/IMF  adjustment  policies  an  appalling  drop  in  educaliim  and  public 
hcajdi  services  lor  Ihe  ptnirest  populalioas  ol  the  poorest  countries,  paniculariy  in  .AInca.  Tlie  United 
Naiions  Children  s  Fund  (UNICEFi  and  the  United  Naiioas  QHnmission  for  Africa  published  reports  in 
Ihc  laic  SOs  dial  bitteriy  indicted  Ihe  Banks  approach."  The  UNICEF  rcpon  reached  tJic  conclusion  that 


'   In  Ihe  late  '80s  and  eariy  "905  about  a  quarter  of  World  Bank  loans  were  for  adjustment. 

See.  for  example.  A.  Peter  Rudemian.  "Economic  Adjustment  and  the  Future  of  Health  Services 
in  the  Third  World."  Journal  of  Public  Health  Policy.  Winter  1990.  481-89.  Judith  Marshall.  "Siiuctural 
Adjustment  and  Social  Policy  in  Mozambique."  Review  of  African  Political  Economy  47  (Spring  1990). 
28-41;  Howard  Stein  and  E.  Wayne  Nafzigcr.  "Structural  Adjustment  Human  Needs,  and  die  World  Bank 
Agenda.  The  Journal  of  Modern  African  Studies  29.  no.  I  (1990).  173-189. 

'  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for  Africx  African  Altemalive  Framework  for  Socio- 
Economic  Recovery  and  Transformatio'  Addis  Ababa:  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Africa.  1990). 
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World  Bank  and  IMF  aiijustmcni  pniyrams  htirc  a  suhsianiiuJ  rcspunsibiliiy  lor  lowered  health,  nuiritional 
;u)d  educational     -els  tor  tens  ol  millions  ot  Tliird  World  children." 

This  spnng.  the  international  aid  and  rcliel  organization  Oxiam  condemned  World  Bank 
adjusmient  programs  lor  JramaticaJly  worscn|ing|  the  plight  ol  the  poor"  in  Sub-Saliaran  Alrica.  OxIam 
recounts  thai  under  Bank/Fund  adjusunent  dictates  consumer  prices  lor  low-income  laniilics  in  Zambia 
doubled  in  an  eighteen  month  penod.  and  that  over  the  past  decade  the  number  ol  Zambian  children 
sullenng  Irom  malnutrition  has  risen  from  1  in  20  to  I  in  5. "  Bank  adjustment  policies  during  the  l9S()s. 
the  OxIam  repon  continues,  hear  responsibility  lor  many  African  countries  spending  less  in  1990  on  public 
health  per  capita  than  they  did  in  the  1970s,  and  contributed  to  a  dn)p  in  primary  scho«)l  enrollment  in  the 
region  Inmi  78^  at  ilie  beginning  of  the  decade  to  68%  at  its  cnd.^" 

The  Bank  s  appmach  to  the  economic  crisis  of  Sub-Saliaraii  Alrica  has  woiNened  it  rather  than 
.illeviatine  matters.  In  Africa,  it  led  to  what  Oxfam  calls  "cxpon-lcd  collap.se."  Tlie  Bank  encouraged 
numerous  countries  around  the  worid  to  convert  agricultural  land  and  tropical  forests  to  increxscd 
pnHluction  of  commodities  such  is  coffee,  cacao  and  cotlon--and  prices  for  these  commodities  pluiiniictcd. 
as  could  have  been  expected.  In  West  Africa  between  1986  and  1989.  Oxfam  notes,  "cocoa  exponer; 
iiicrca.sed  their  output  by  a  quarter,  only  to  see  loreign-exchatigc  receipts  fall  by  a  third  ;ls  pnccs 
collapsed."  In  some  cases  adjustment-promoted  cuts  in  domestic  spending  lunlicr  crippled  the  export 
capacity  that  adjusunent  was  supposed  to  increase:  in  one  district  in  rTjral  Tanzania  in  1992  laniicrN  were 
unable  to  mailcet  most  of  their  conon  crop  because  of  the  collapse  ol  niad  maintenajicc  pn)mptcd  by 
adjustment-.sponsnred  cuts  in  government  expenditures."' 

The  adverse  environmental  effects  of  adjustment  are  considerable."  For  example,  adjustment 
in  Mexico  during  the  1980s  resulted  in  the  budgets  of  tJic  Dcpartineiil  ol  Nalioiud  Parks  :uid  Ihc  Bureau 
III  Urbajj  Development  and  Ecology  lalling  taster,  according  to  a  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature  study. 
Ihan  government  spending  in  general.""'  Reductions  in  agricultural  extension  services  in  several 
couiitnes  pushed  more  small  fanners  into  unsustainable  practices.  ciUier  depleting  lands  they  owned,  or 
expanding  into  tropical  forests  and  other  marginal  lands."^  Increa.sed  social  dispaniics  and  (ntvcny 
precipitated  by  adjustment  are  an  major  cause  ol  environmental  degradation  in  iltemselvcs.  .\  recent  ca.se 
Ntudy  ol  World  Bank-IMF  adjustment  policies  in  the  Philippines  prcp;u^ed  by  Robert  Repcito  and  Willredo 
Cr\iz  of  the  World  Resources  Institute  concluded  that 

real  wages  fell  more  than  20  percent  between  1983  and  1985.  As  vastly  increase  iiumberN  of 
workers  migrated  to  tJie  open  access  resources  of  the  uplajids  and  coastal  area.s.  deforestation,  soil 
erosion,  the  destruction  of  coastal  habitats,  and  the  depiction  of  lislierics  iiKrca.sed."' 


'  Giovanni  Andrea  Comia.  Richard  Jolly,  and  Frances  Stewart.  Adjustment  with  a  Human  Face. 
Volume  I.  Protecting  the  Vulnerable  and  Promoting  (irowth  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.  1987).  M.  287- 
88. 

■"  Oxfam  (U.K.).  "Africa  Make  or  Break."  2. 

'  Oxfam  (U.K.).  "Africa  Make  or  Break."  7-8. 

"'  .Adjustment  is  in  theory  mixed  in  its  environmental  implications:  one  important  cnviroiimcntal 
benclit  could  be  llic  reduction  of  government  subsidies  lliat  encourage  prolligate  energy  and  water 
consumption,  as  well  as  over-use  of  agricultural  chemicals.  Overall,  however.  Bank  and  Fund  adjusiiiieni 
conditions  seem  to  be  more  vigorous  and  successful  in  reducing  government  funding  for  "soft"  soci;il  and 
environmental  services,  lowering  real  wages,  and  promoting  ca.sh  cn)ps  for  export,  than  in  cutting  energy 
;uid  water  subsidies  for  powerful  vested  industrial  and  agricultural  interests-a  hardly  unexpected  outcome, 
given  the  political  bargaining  power  of  liiose  affected. 

•*'  David  Reed  cd..  Structural  Adjustment  and  the  Environment  (Boulder.  Colorado:  Westview 
Prcs.s.  1992),  151. 

■'  Ibid. 

"'  Wilfredo  Cnjz  and  Robert  Repetlo.  The  Environmental  EfTects  of  Stabilization  and  Structural 
Adjustment  Programs:  The  Philippines  Case  (Washington.  D.C.:  Worid  Resources  Institute.  September. 
1992).  6. 
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111  the  Philippine  cxse  as  in  maiiy  other  counincs.  jtliusimcnt  did  not  succeed  in  IjunchinL'  cxpon- 
iinemed  gniwih  xs  intended.  Tlie  World  Bunk  contends  ihe  lailurc  is  a  consequence  oi  puor  '.'ovcmnieni 
Lompliancc  with  Bank  prescripiions  as  well  as  the  result  of  a  global  economic  slump.  Rcpctio  aiid  Cruz 
conclude  thai  il  the  Bank  adjustment  pmgram  had  achieved  its  goaJs.  unsu.stainahic  e.xpons  ol  natural 
resources  and  environmentally  negligent  pniduction  would  have  been  the  consequence:  in  their  simulation 
both  logging  and  mining  expand  dramaucally.  by  7  .^  percent  and  29.4  percent,  respectively.  Energy  use 
gniws  by  VO  percent,  and  cnision-prone  agnculture  by  2.5  percent. "'" 

According  to  a  recent  World  Wildlilc  Fund  and  World  Resources  Institute  studies.  Ironi  which 
I  excerpted  the  examples  cited  above,  the  Bank  has  done  little  to  take  into  account  the  environinental 
impacts  ol  its  adjusiment  programs.  To  attempt  to  alleviate  ihe  supposedly  shon-term.  udvcrNe  social 
ollects  ol  its  adjustment  lending  on  the  ptKir.  the  Bank  has  responded  with  .still  more  loans  lor  "social 
impacts  ol  adjustment. '  Their  objective  is  to  solien  the  eltccts  ol  increased  lood  prices  and  reduced  wages 
lor  particularly  vulnerable  poor  populations.  OXFAM  studied  two  such  "social  impacts  ol  adjuslmeni" 
programs  of  the  World  Bank  in  Zambia  and  Ghana,  and  concluded  that  they  'pn)bably  have  served  more 
><l  a  politicaJ  purpose  in  giving  adjustment  the  appearance  ol  a  human  lace,  rather  ihan  a  genuine 
compensatory  purpose.  '  Tlie  one  cenain  impact  ol  this  appn)ach  is  to  lurther  increa.se  the  inimense  debt 
liurden  ol  many  developing  countnes-a  principal  cause  ol  their  having  to  submit  to  adjusimeni  in  the  lirst 
place. 

The  Bank  s  claims  thai  it  is  helping  the  piH)r  in  .-Mnca  increasingly  lack  credibilily.  Having 
witnessed  the  ellects  ol  the  Bank  s  activities  lirst  hand  in  the  ctmiincni.  Marguenie  Michaels,  a  Icllow  of 
Ihe  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  Loncluded  in  an  anicle  in  published  earlier  ihis  year  in  Foreiun  Alfair^ 
ihal  "tlie  root  problem  with  the  hank  has  been  a  powerful  combination  ol  amigance.  ignorance  and 
absolute,  unchecked  power. '  Indeed,  lor  iJk  World  Bank  the  whole  continent  and  its  people  have  been 
a  Held  of  cxpenmentaiion  and  manipulation,  a  research  lab"  in  Michael's  words,  lor  dubious  and  untried 
economic  theones  whose  application  would  be  politically,  socially  ;uid  morally  unacceptable  in 
industrialized  democracies."' 

K.  Recommendations 

We  believe  that  the  Bank  has  largely  llouied  ihe  benchmarks  set  out  in  the  June  J.".  I'^'M  letter 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  then  Secretary  ol  the  Trcxsury  Brady,  and  ihat  cuts  in 
appropriations  for  the  IBRD  are  the  only  credible  response.  EDF  stningly  suppons  conlessional  lorcign 
a.ssislance  for  the  poor  in  developing  countries,  but  most  IDA  lending  is  not  helping  the  poor  We  suggest 
Ihat  within  ifie  constraints  of  needed  overall  cuts  in  the  foreign  assistance  budget,  the  Coiiimitiec  should 
appropriate  funds  for  IDA  in  FY  1994.  but  be  prepared  to  reprogram  funds  Ihal  would  oihenvise  be 
appropnated  for  IDA  in  coming  year^  for  debt  relief  for  IDA  countries  and  lor  bilaierai  pnigrams  for 
health,  education  and  Ihe  environment  for  these  countries.  .Appropriations  for  IDA  for  FY  1995  should 
be  contingent  on  ihe  Bank's  progress  in  putting  into  place  by  June  .MHh.  1994.  the  following  relorms: 

1.  Creation  ol  a  new  public  information  policy  which  gives  greater  transparency  to  the  World  Bank's 
decision  making  process  and  greater  access  to  project-related  documents.  The  new  policy  sliouki  precisely 
ilclinc  tatcgones  of  informaiion  which  will  be  considered  conlidentiai.  Inlormalion  listed  xs  conlidential 
should  be  justified  by  compelling  policy  reasons.  All  other  intormation  should  be  made  available  in  its 
entirely  to  ilie  public. 

2.  Creation  of  an  independent  appeals  or  review  commission  which  would  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
complaints  from  individuals  and  NGOs  in  developing  countries  regarding  violations  of  Bank  policies  and 
loan  agreements  and  violations  of  imemational  human  riglils  law  associated  with  Worid  Bank  projects. 
Tlie  appeals  commission  would  have  access  to  Bank  information  and  all  judgements  of  the  commission 
would  be  made  available  to  the  public. 


■■•  Ibid..  W). 

-■   OXFAM  (U.K.).    Africa  Make  or  Break."  25. 

•'  Marguchtc  Michaels.  "Retreat  Fmm  Africi"  Foreign  Affairs,  vol.  72.  no.  I.  101.  UK). 
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Wc  wish  to  ihank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  lor  raising  the  need  (o  create  such  an  irelepetident  appeals 
commission  with  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Bentsen.  as  well  as  tlw  recent  letter  on  this  matter  you  sent 
June  7ih  to  Lewis  Preston,  president  ol  the  World  Bank. 

v  Having  in  place  effective  measures  to  address  the  problems  idcntilled  in  the  Wapcniians  Report.  Tlie 
ihrust  ol  ilKse  measures  has  to  be  to  make  pnijcct  quality  in  all  ureas-linancial.  cnvin)nmenlal.  economic 
;ukJ  social--ihe  number  one  priority  of  all  Bank  operations.  To  change  the  culture  of  the  Bank,  a  radical 
change  is  needed  in  career  incentives  for  .sialf  so  that  employees  arc  rewarded  for  making  quality  in 
pn»jects  the  liret  priority,  rather  than  moving  money.  Tlie  current  proposals  outlined  by  llrc  Bank  in  "Next 
Steps "  ore  totally  inadequate. 

4.  Requiring  environmental  and  social  Impact  assessments,  including  poverty  impact  a.s.scssmenis.  for  all 
structural  and  sector  adjusunent  loans. 

5.  Creating  and  meeting  benchmarks  that  enhance  the  focus  of  Bank  lending  on  poverty  reduction. 

We  hope  the  Congress  will  urge  the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  Slate  to  rai.se  ilic  issue  of  World 
Bank  rcforni  along  the  lines  suggested  above  in  die  G7  process  as  well  as  in  the  forum  ol  the  OECD. 

Finally,  we  suggest  that  Congress  commission  from  the  Office  of  Technology  .'Xssessment  two 
studies  to  be  completed  over  the  next  year 

a.  A  an  analysis  of  bilateral  and  United  Nations  alternatives  to  IDA  for  assisting  the  poor  in  the  poorest 
developing  nations:  and 

b.  A  study  of  existing  debt  relief  proposals  and  an  analysis  of  specific  measures  the  U.S.  can  lake  to  assist 
the  poorest  developing  nations  in  reducing  their  debt  burden. 


III.  Global  Environment  Facility 
A.  Background 

The  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF)  was  set  up  as  a  three  year,  $1.3  billion  pilot  pmgram  in 
1990  to  be  jointly  operated  by  the  Bank  along  with  the  United  Nations  Environment  Program  (UNEP)  and 
ilic  t  i\iied  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP).  Tlie  nile  ol  Uicse  two  U.N.  ageiKics  has  ticcn  minor 
in  comparison  with  that  ol  the  Bank.  UNDP  assists  in  technical  support  and  pre-mvcsimcnt  studies 
ilm)uch  lis  country'  licld  ulticcs.  and  UNEPs  main  n)le  currently  is  oxcaiscd  thniugh  a  Scicniific  ujkI 
Technical  Advisory  Panel"  that  was  supposed  to  advise  the  GEF  in  reviewing  and  selecting  pnijects.  Tlie 
(jEF  i^ivcs  grants  lor  incremental  costs  lo  developing  and  loniier  Ea.st  bloc  counines  lo  support 
viivininmenial  projects  in  lour  areas  of  global  concern:  protection  of  bio-divcrsiiy.  limiitiig  emissions  «if 
C02  and  other  greenhouse  gases,  protection  of  the  o/one  layer  through  promoting  aliemaiives  lo  CFC 
ichlorolluorocarbon)  emissions,  and  protection  of  intemational  waterr;. 

Tlie  GEF  emerged  from  the  Rio  Eanh  Summit  with  increased  funding  commitments  Iroin  major 
donor  nations.  The  Climate  and  Biodiversity  conventrons  signed  at  Rio  adopted  ihc  GEF  as  an  intenni 
linancing  mechani.sm.  provided  that  the  GEF  be  fully  restructured  to  ensure  an  equitable  representation 
•  >t  all  parties  and  a  democratic  and  transparent   system  ol  govcmaiicc. 

B.  Concerns 

Our  principle  concerns  arc  all  linked  lo  the  laci  Ihat  Ihc  GEF  is  dominated  and  coiiin)llcd  by  the 
World  Bank,  and  as  been  subsumed  lor  the  most  part  as  a  conlessional  "add-(m'  lo  iis  much  more 
iinptinant  main  lending  programs.  This  newest  child  in  the  Worid  Bank  lamily  has  all  the  Haws  of  iis 
parent.  .Ml  GEF  investment  projects  iwhich  is  more  than  VM)  percent  ol  the  UHal)  are  prepared  and 
approved  by  the  World  Bank:  SO  percent  of  Uiese  arc  linked  lonnally  or  inlormally  lo  larger  Bank  lending 
projects  and  programs  in  olien  enviroiunenially  problematic  (l»)r  the  Bajik)  areas  such  as  energy  and 
forestry.  .Appropriating  more  money  for  the  GEF  will  at  best  be  g«HHl  money  thrown  alter  had  if  Ihe 
World  Bank  does  not  make  much  more  progress  in  rcformiiig  its  main  lending  operations.  Tliese 
operations  are  ninning  at  a  rate  of  S25  billion  in  new  loan  commiunenis  a  year,  supponing  projects  aixl 
programs  whose  total  cost  is  probably  well  over  $6t)  billion. 
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Of  whai  use  is  ii  lor  ihe  World  Baiik  lo  spread  two  or  three  hundred  inithon  a  year  in  crants 
iiiioni,'  more  than  l(X)  countries  lo  protect  hio-diver^iiy  it  it  lends  at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  millions 
Ml  dollars  a  year  tor  forestry  projects  in  the  tropics  that  will  in  pan  suppon  expansion  of  cimimercial 
louginc  ccmcessions  in  pnsiine  tropical  forests.'  In  the  lace  of  iniematiunal  pressure  tl  Bank  rcccnily 
revised  its  forest  policy  to  exclude  all  direct  financing  of  logging  in  intact  primary  toresis.  but  we  j 
seen  that  thirteen  years  alter  it  enacted  a  policy  to  rehabilitate  tlic  poor  who  are  forcibly  displaced  by  i.s 
infrastructure  projects,  it  flagrantly  continues  lo  violate  that  policy.  Wliat  good  will  anotiier  two  or  three 
hundred  million  in  grants  a  year  do  to  reduce  C02  emissions  while  the  Bank  continues  to  lend  billions 
for  huge  coal  Tired  power  plants  in  India  and  China  without  '.onsidering  lea.st  cost  aliemaiive  demand  side 
investments  that  could  obviate  Ihe  need  for  many  of  these  plants.'  Donor  countries,  including  the  U.S.. 
have  already  given  tens  of  millicms  of  dollars  i"  the  ESMAP  (Energy  Sector  Management  Assi  tance 
Pn)gram)  program  witfiin  the  World  Bank,  with  negligible  effects  on  changing  the  priorities  oi  aiik 
energy  lending  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  end-use  ciriciency  inve.siments.  What  stake  will  poor 
populations  in  the  developing  worid  have  in  GEF  projects  if  they  are  conducted  along  die  same  lines  of 
small-minded  secrecy  and  closed,  lop-down,  bureaucratic  planing  that  characterizes  so  much  of  the  Bank's 
current  way  of  operating.' 

The  World  Bank's  high  handedness  and  lack  of  aLc^)untability  in  running  tnc  GEF  can  be  seen 
in  numerous  examples.  Let  me  cite  just  one.  UNEP  formed  a  Scientific  and  Technical  Advisory  Panel 
\^  ^ose  ta.sk  was  to  formulate  scientific  guidelines  to  guide  the  selection  of  pmjecis.  But  the  Panel  had  no 
su .  over  the  original  choice  of  Ihe  four  main  project  areas,  nor  over  the  design  of  individual  projects.  In 
its  haste  to  move  money  the  Bartk  prepared  and  pu.shed  through  Ihe  first  "tranche '  of  GEF  pnijecls- 
lolalling  $193  million-before  the  Panel  had  even  developed  project  selection  guidelines.  Even  now.  the 
Scicniinc  and  Technical  Advisory  Panel  has  no  access  (like  everyone  else,  including  Bank  Executive 
Directors!)  to  internal  World  Bank  files  and  documents  on  die  larger  World  Bank  lending  pnicrams  in 
areas  such  as  energy  and  forestry  to  which  many  GEF  projects  are  attached.  It  is  impossible  to  adequately 
evaluate  the  real,  net  environmental  benefits  of  a  GEF  project  widiout  this  infonnation. 


C.  Recommendations 

We  wish  to  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  the  appropriations  language  it  introduced  liLst  year, 
namely  that  no  funds  should  be  released  lo  the  GEF  until  the  Secretary  of  die  Trca.sury  dctennines  and 
reports  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that  tlK  GEF  has  established  clear  procedures  on  lull  public 
access  lo  information  on  GEF  projects,  ajid  Ihe  larger  projects  of  implementing  agencies  with  which  ihc 
pn)jecls  may  be  associated:  procedures  lo  ensure  full  consultation  and  participation  of  ;dfectcd  populations 
in  recipient  countries:  dial  GEF  governance  is  reformed  to  ensure  lull  oversight  by  panicipatiiig  nations 
ol  individual  projects,  with  full  panicipation  of  non-govcnimental  organizations:  ;uid  that  il  hy  the  end 
ol  Ihe  liscai  year  these  requirements  are  not  met  all  appropriated  funds  for  dial  year  mc  trajislcncd  to 
.AID.  lor  activities  that  further  die  goals  of  the  GEF. 

We  believe  die  same  language  should  be  incorporated  in  die  FY  1994  appropriations  hill,  widi 
some  further  additioas.  Before  releasing  any  appropriations  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  ;dso 
determine,  and  report  lo  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  that 

-an  independent  evaluation  has  been  completed  of  Ihe  diree-ycar  pilot  phase  of  the  GEF  that  is  now 
ending:  this  evaluation  should  not  be  a  desk  study,  but  incorporate  a  reasonable  number  of  Held  studies 
on  GEF  project  perfonnance.  dieir  relation  to  larger  Worid  Bank  projects,  and  include  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines,  including,  besides  economists  and  natural  .scientists,  andiropologisis  and  sociologists. 

-a  comparative  assessment  is  made  of  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for  the  Climate  Cliangc  luid 
Biodiversity  Conventions,  for  example  of  die  viability  of  independent  lunds  administered  by  the  parties 
lo  the  conventions  along  the  lines  of  the  Montreal  Protocol  Fund. 

I  might  add  dial  diese  and  odier  GEF  reform  measures  have  wide.spread  and  gn)wing  support 
among  nongovernmental  groups  all  over  the  worid. 

IV.  African  Development  Bank 

The  African  Development  Bank,  which  lent  about  $3.5  billion  la.si  year,  suffers  from  many  of  die 
same  problems  as  the  Worid  Bank,  but  worse:  a  steady,  pervasive  deterioration  of  overall  project  quality. 
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gross  environmental  negligence,  and  highly  rcstriclive,  secretive  information  policies.  It  has  an 
Environment  and  Social  Policy  Division  with  half  a  dozen  staffers,  as  well  as  an  Eiivirotuncnt  Policy 
Paper  issued  in  June.  1990.  that  sets  out  environmental  policies  for  sectors  such  as  agriculture,  lorcsiry. 
transportation  etc.  Last  year  it  aJso  prepared  a  set  of  Environmental  Assessment  Guidelines  lor  use  in 
project  preparation,  and  within  the  past  few  weeks  issued  a  Tinai  version  of  a  Forestry  Policy,  which  like 
the  World  Bank  Forest  Policy  issued  last  year  commits  the  African  Development  Bank  to  not  nnaiicing 
commercial  logging  in  primary  forests.  But  the  environmental  staff,  policies  and  guidelines  have  had  little 
effect  on  improving  the  environmental  quality  of  most  projects--a  familiar  story. 

Over  the  past  three  years  EDF  has  cncuuniered  a  number  of  blatant  examples  nl  .^FDB  projects 
that  arc  needlessly  threatening  .Africa  s  rcmainmg  rainlnresLS  and  their  inhabitants.  Tlicse  include  a  road- 
huiiding  pn)ject  in  Uk  largely  intact  rainforest  ot  s(>uthea.st  Cameroon,  and  colfce-gn)win!!  pn)jctt  in  Ihe 
Central  African  Republic  that  threatens  a  forest  reserve  and  national  park  established  through  recent  World 
Bank  itians.  In  Guinea,  ihe  .AFDBs  Dieckc  Oil  Palm  and  Rubber  Project  promotes  agro-indusirial 
jciiviiies  aitccling  an  area  that  is  one  ol  Guinea  s  last  two  remaining  areas  of  inuct  rainlorcsi.  Tlie 
Rubber  Scheme  Phase  II  Project  lor  GaNin  involves  clearing  several  thousand  hectares  of  forest  lor  rubber 
plantalioiis.  Yet  Ihe  ecological  impact  ha.s  been  dismissed  us  irrelevant  on  less  than  half  a  page  of  Ihe 
Stall  Appraisal  Report. 

However,  ii  must  be  said  that  the  AFDB  has  had  much  less  lime  than  the  World  Bank  lo  respond 
10  inicmaiional  pressure  and  donor  attention  lo  issues  of  environmental  quality,  and  project  quality  overall. 
These  are  relatively  new  concerns  lor  Ihe  .AFOB.  as  evidenced  by  ihe  fact  that  iLs  major  cnvin)nmenlal 
policies  dale  hack  only  two  or  three  years. 

Our  recommendation  is  ihai  ihc  Subcommiiice  endorse  ihc  FY  IW4  Admiiiisiraiton  request  lor 
iIk  .AFDB.  bui  urge  the  Treasury  Dcpanmcni  m  pui  the  AFDB  on  iniiice  ihat  without  cllcciivc  operational 
iiica.surcs  to  ensure  the  cnvironmcnial.  cciHtomic  and  social  quality  ot  its  projects  it  will  risk  withholding 
III  luiiding  in  lulurc  years.  T\k  L'.S.  should  sci/e  on  the  growing  willingness  of  many  donors  to  take  a 
mughcr  approach  vis  a  vis  Ihc  .AFDB  and  lead  clforts  lo  make  specific  demands  lor  more  ctlcciivc  u.se 
'i|  AFDB  resources  and  put  in  place  a  system  lor  regular  monitoring  of  AFDB  pcrlonnancc.  Negotiations 
jrc  now  going  on  and  will  he  completed  by  ihe  end  ol  ihe  year  lor  the  Seventh  Replenishment  of  the  soft 
loan  window  of  the  AFDB.  Ihe  .African  Development  Fund.  It  is  essential  Uiai  Ihe  DtmoiN'  Agreement 
lor  this  rcplcnislimeni  set  out  specific  mea.sures.  bcnclimarics.  and  requirements  lo  reverse  Ihc  alamiing 
detenoraiion  in  project  quality  at  the  AFDB.  and  lo  ensure  implementation  of  its  new  cnvin)nmental 
policies. 

V.  L'niied  Nations  Environment  Pntcram  (UNEP) 

UNEPs  overall  budget  fallen  short  4)f  projected  amounts  this  year  due  to  reduction  of  hard 
currency  contributions  from  the  nations  of  the  former  Soviet  Noc.  Tlie  current  aiuiual  budget  nl  IJNEP-- 
.iboul  S6K  million-is  substantially  less  than  die  cost  of  many  World  Bank  projects.  Tliis  is  clearly 
inadequate  for  Ihe  lead  envirormienial  agency  of  the  United  Nations,  charged  with  c(Mirdinaling  an 
increasing  number  of  iniemational  rnvironmental  negotiations,  agreements  and  |  igrams  lo  which  the  U.S. 
is  a  party.  This  burden,  moreover,  has  increased  considerably  over  the  past  >oar  due  to  the  additional 
tasks  vested  in  UNEP  by  Ihe  Rio  Earth  Summit.  This  years  $22  million  amount  is  less  in  real,  iiillalion 
adju.sted  terms,  than  UNEPs  1977  appropriation  of  $10  million,  despite  die  tremendous  increase  of 
iniemational  environmental  responsibilities  the  agerKy  must  deal  with.  In  view  of  this  situation,  we  urge 
Ihe  Committee  to  appropriate  $28  million  for  UNEP  in  FY  1994. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  U.S.  UNEP  contribution  should  be  accompanied  by  instmciions 
from  the  Appn)priations  Committee  to  die  Administration  to  seek  out  and  promote  mea.sures  to  reorganize 
UNEPs  management  and  strucmre  so  it  can  act  more  effectively  within  the  U.N.  system  lo  perform  its 
mandate.  The  recent  inaugural  of  a  new  executive  director  for  UNEP  provides  an  ideal  opponuniiy.  to 
consider  such  changes.  Among  the  measures  that  should  be  considered  are  sircnglhening  UNEP's  regi  "al 
oillces  and  presence,  and  decentralizing  UNEP's  current  decision  making  structure  which  is  extremely 
concentrated  in  die  office  of  the  executive  director,  in  the  past  this  structure  has  inhibited  responsiveness 
and  flexibility  in  the  entire  organization.  In  addition,  the  international  telecommunications  capacity  of 
UNEPs  head  olfice  in  Nairobi  is  totally  inadequate  and  has  to  he  sircngthened. 
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VI.  World  Heritaee  Conveniion  and  Fund 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  World  Heritage  Convention  and  Fund  is  a  relatively  little  known  inlcnuiiion:iJ 
agreement  to  which  Ihe  U.S.  is  a  party.  It  greatly  merits  increased  U.S.  support.  Established  under  lite 
auspices  of  UNESCO  in  1972.  over  120  slates  are  now  signatories  lo  the  convention.  It  cstahlishcs  a 
"World  Heritage  List"  of  unique  cultural  and  natural  sites  whose  protection  and  con.servaiion  arc  the 
responsibility  of  the  international  community.  Nations  parties  to  the  convention  nominate  sites  wiihin  their 
territories,  which,  if  they  meet  the  criteria  of  Ihe  treaty,  are  inscribed  on  a  World  Heritage  List.  All 
nations  party  to  die  treaty  have  a  duty  to  respect  the  integrity  ol  Ihe  sites  inscribed  on  ihc  li.si. 
Conservation  of  the  sites  for  poorer  nations  is  financed  in  part  Ihmugh  the  World  Heritage  Fund,  lo  which 
the  U.S.  and  otlier  signatories  contribute.  As  of  la.st  year,  .some  .^58  sites  situated  in  HI  nations  were 
in.scribed  on  die  Worid  Heritage  List.  Eighty-lour  of  ihcsc  were  natural  sites  of  unique  global  icnportance- 
-lor  example,  ihe  Grand  Canyon  in  the  U.S.  Tlic  mere  fact  of  a  natural  site  figuring  on  the  World 
Heritage  List  has  been  of  great  imponance  in  .several  cases  in  ensuring  the  conservation  of  lesser  known 
sites.  About  a  decade  ago  an  international  campaign  to  save  a  Worid  Heritage  natural  site  in  Australia, 
the  Franklin  River  valley  in  Tasmania,  was  capped  by  success  when  the  Australian  Federal  uovcniment 
overruled  die  Tasmania  state  power  agency's  plans  to  dam  the  valley,  based  on  the  inlcnialional  status 
given  the  site  by  the  Worid  Heritage  Convention  and  List.  More  recently,  cl forts  arc  afoot  to  create  one 
of  the  worid's  largest  iron  ore  mines  in  the  liean  of  a  tropical  rainforest  Worid  Heritage  site  in  the  west 
.African  country  of  Guinea:  ihe  only  thing  Uiat  may  slop  ihis  pn)posal  is  ihe  inleniaiioiud  status  and 
attention  Mount  Nimba  has  received  from  iis  inscription  on  die  Worid  Heritage  List. 

It  is  paniculariy  unlonunate.  Ihen.  that  U.S.  coniributions  lo  the  Worid  Heritage  Fund  actually 
decreased  diis  year  to  $450.UU0  from  $550,000  in  FY  1992.  These  aiiiounis  arc  almost  invisible  in  icniis 
of  the  size  of  most  appropriations,  but  they  support  a  unique  program  dial  is  worthy  of  expansion  ;uid 
replication.  We  hope  and  urge  dial  the  Subcommittee  will  incrcxse  Ihe  appropriation  Ihis  year  lor  Ihc 
World  Heritage  Fund  very  substantially.  In  addition,  a  central  secretariat  has  recently  been  organized  for 
ihe  Convention,  die  World  Heritage  Center.  Although  housed  in  UNESCO,  die  Center  is  encountering 
diinculties  securing  sufficient  funding.  We  urge  die  Subcommittee  to  explore  with  the  Stale  Dcpanmcnt 
ways  of  channelling  U.S.  bilateral  support  lo  die  Worid  Heritage  Center. 

VII.  U.S.  Followup  to  die  United  Nations  Conference  on  Envininment  and  Development  (die  Earth 
Summit) 

Effective  followup  lo  die  Rio  Earth  Summit  should  be  a  key  element  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  WiUi 
the  nomination  of  Tim  Wirth  as  die  Counsellor  to  die  Secretary  of  Stale  widi  Ihe  iniention  of  creating  a 
new  Undersecretary  for  Global  Affairs,  we  believe  environment  and  development  issues  will  be  given  a 
priority  in  die  new  Administration  and  die  Department  of  Slate  dial  has  been  painfully  missing  in  recent 
ycare.  For  die  U.S.  to  play  a  leading  role  in  implementation  of  die  Climate  Treaty,  die  Biodiversity  Treaty 
on  die  expectation  dial  die  Clinton  Administration  will  sign  and  ratify  that  treaty,  implementation  of 
Agenda  21  and  effective  participation  in  international  institutions  such  as  die  UN  Commission  on 
Sustainable  Development,  will  all  require  additional  resources. 

It  is  vital  that  die  U.S.  be  in  a  position  to  provide  die  resources  necessary  lo  the  Secretarial  to  die 
(  limaie  Treaty  clfcctively  lo  luncuon.  id  a.ssi.si  developing  counincs.  to  participate  in  meetings  under  ihe 
Treaty  and  iIk  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Glance  and  lo  assist  dcvclopini:  countries  in  prcpanng 
emissions  mvcniones.  country  plans  and  in  adapting  lo  climate  change.  Tlie  same  will  be  ir\jc  wnh  respect 
lo  ilic  Biodiversity  Treaty  where  cllecuve  country  plans  and  inventones  ol  hiodiversiiy.  the  bulk  ol  which 
is  lound  ill  developing  countnes.  will  he  crucial  in  achieving  the  goals  ol  that  Conveniion. 

In  the  marine  arex  die  U.S.  should  play  a  leading  role  in  forging  a  new  global  strategy  possibly 
leading  to  a  new  global  treaty  on  land-based  sources  of  marine  pollution  xs  well  as  in  its  own  regional 
marine  agreements  in  die  Caribbean  and  Soudi  Pacific.  UNCED  called  for  a  UNEP  conterence  on  land- 
hascd  sources  of  manne  pollution  and  ihe  U.S.  should  provide  the  leadership  and  resources  lo  make  this 
conterence  a  reality.  Moreover,  on  a  regional  basis.  U.S.  etforts  in  die  Caribbean  and  ihe  South  Pacific 
have  been  woefully  underfunded.  It  is  critical  that  die  U.S.  provide  the  resources  to  ensure  that  Uie,se 
.I'jrccmcnts  function  well.  This  is  also  tnie  in  ihe  Arctic  where  no  exi.sting  agreement  is  in  place  and 
where  one  is  criucally  needed  to  provide  a  firmer  loundatioii  for  protection  ol  that  area  wliich  is 
increxsingly  at  risk. 
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The  new  UN  Commission  on  Sustoinuhle  Development  is  iniendcd  M  play  a  ccniral  role  in 
monitoring  progress  at  the  national  and  inteniauonai  levels,  not  only  in  implementing  the  results  ot  Rio. 
hut  building  upon  it.  It  is  iiiiponant  that  tlK  U.S.  he  in  a  position  to  support  aii  ellcctivc  Secretarial  hut 
also  to  ensure  that  we  have  the  human  resources  necessary  to  pmvide  a  suhstaniial  contnhuiion  to  the 
work  ol  the  Commission,  including  a  mcaninglul  pn)cess  lor  engaging  iIk  non-govenimcnial  community. 

Implementation  ot  Agenda  21  will  in  the  first  instance  require  a  .substantial  cllon  with  respect  to 
an  evaluation  of  its  impacts  on  U.S.  activities.  To  ensure  its  lull  realization  will  require  a  much  more 
concerted  effort  within  the  Executive  BnuKh  and  the  staff  to  do  so  including  with  respect  to  assessing 
pntgrammatic  needs  in  specialized  agencies.  Overall,  the  Department  of  State  will  require  a  much 
cnlianced  capacity  fully  to  addrc.ss  Agenda  21  and  all  its  complexity. 

Technology  cooperation  is  an  area  iK»t  only  important  for  pn)inoiing  sustainable  development,  hut 
also  the  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  iiKluding  marketing  U.S.  tecluKtIogics.  State.  Commerce. 
.AID.  TDP.  EXIM  and  OPIC.  along  with  EPA  should  not  only  be  woricing  and  c(H)rdinaling  closely  to 
enhance  these  opportunities,  hut  will  also  require  a  greater  capacity  t«)  do  so. 

VIII.  .ApprDpriations  for  Appropriate  Technoloiiv  International,  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  and  the 
African  Development  Foundation 

As  mentioned  eariier  in  this  statement,  we  believe  that  the  approach  of  these  three  institutions 
embodies  the  development  approach  that  is  needed  for  the  I990s-one  that  deserves  much  im)re  attention, 
support  and  replication  and  that  should  be  rellectcd  still  more  in  U.S.A.I.D.  programs  as  well. 

Appropriate  Technology  Intemational  was  created  in  1976  in  response  to  an  initiative  of  the 
Congress  to  provide  small-scale  enterprises  and  famters  in  developing  countries  with  cnvin)nmenially 
benign  technologies,  access  to  capital  and  marketing  assistance.  For  example,  in  recent  years  ATI  has 
supported  projects  promoting  organic  biofertilizeis  in  Thailand,  alternative  placer  mining  technology  in 
the  Peruvian  highlands  to  reduce  mercury  contamination  in  gold  extraction,  and  projects  in  Africa  to 
impn)ve  technologies  and  mailceting  of  sustainably  harvested  extractive  products  such  xs  Sliea  nut  butter 
and  sunflower  seed  oil.  ATI  has  addressed  the  fuelwood  crisis  in  Africa  by  promoting  fuel  citicient 
charcoal  stoves  in  Kenya  and  Senegal.  These  are  die  kinds  of  projects  that  we  believe  deserve  more 
support  and  replication  on  a  larger  scale. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  for  ATI  Hie  amount  it  is  seeking  lor  FY  I W4. 
S 10  million. 

The  Inter-American  and  African  Development  Foundatioas  were  established  by  acts  ol  Coiigre.ss 
in  l%9  and  1980.  respectively.  A  typical  project  involves  a  small  grant  to  women's  or  lanncrN' 
cooperative  to  promote  small  business  enteiprises.  or  to  a  local  community  organization  lor  allorcsiation. 
.As  their  names  indicate.  lAF  and  ADF  support  projects  rc.spectively  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  in  Africa. 

Last  year.  $37.2  million  was  appropriated  for  lAF.  and  $16.9  million  for  the  ADF.  Wc  strongly 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  appropriate  amounts  for  FY  1994  that  will  increase  in  real  tcnns  the  rc.sources 
available  to  these  two  institutions. 

IX.  Conclusion 

De.spite  anempts  at  reform,  the  envin»nnicnial  record  of  the  Worid  Bank  remains  distressing  for 
us.  aixl  tragic  in  many  cases  for  hapless  Third  Worid  rural  ptKir  people  wIki  happen  to  be  in  the  way  i>f 
hig  Bank-llnanced  projects.  A  great  deal  of  die  problem  may  lie  with  Hie  unwieldy,  highly  centralized 
nature  of  tlte  multilateral  hanks  and  the  faa  that  tlKir  modus  operandi  is  to  lend  huge  sums  to  govoniinciit 
agencies  and  bureaucracies  in  the  Third  Worid.  The  World  Bank's  lop  overall  institutional  priority 
appears  to  be  keeping  money  moving  through  the  pipeline,  and  as  a  corollary.  iM>t  pressing  iIk  Bank's 
larger  borrowers  too  far  on  project  quality.  Until  these  priorities  are  changed,  we  will  continue  to  see 
uncoascionable  environmental  and  social  problems  in  Worid  Bank  financed  programs. 

To  repeat,  we  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reduce  IBRD  appropriations  lor  FY  1994  ;uid 
to  set  down  stringent  conditions  this  year  that  it  will  stan  to  withhold  funding  from  IDA  in  FY  1995  until 
the  Bank  has  MIy  demonstrated  in  its  opcrations~twt  in  its  rhetoric  or  policy  pn)clamationS"lhat  pn)ject 
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i|uuliiy  and  environmental  and  social  sustaiiiabilily  are  ihc  lop  priorirics.  and  uniil  ii  has  loiatly  rclonned 
its  rcstriclive  policies  concerning  access  lo  inlormaiion  by  iliose  allcclcd  hy  its  pnijecis  as  well  ;ls  the 
public  in  general.  We  believe  ihai  it  is  essential  lliat  permanent,  iiuicpendent  moniionnu  b<Hly  ovcrNcc 
the  Bank,  lor  example  along  the  lines  of  an  "Independent  Appeals  Cunimission"  that  tlie  Cl)ainn:u)  has 
already  raised  with  die  Secretary  of  die  Treasury  and  tlie  President  of  the  World  Bank. 

Tlie  overall  record  of  large-scale  multilateral  lending  does  raises  serious  questions  about  how 
effectively  die  money  is  being  used,  at  least  in  die  case  of  die  World  Bank.  The  Bank  may  have  a 
constr\ictive  role  lo  play  in  lending  for  health  and  education,  but  this  consumes  a  small  Iraction  of  its 
resources,  4.7  and  8.7  percent  respectively  in  1992.  In  a  large  organization  that  funds  over  220  projects 
a  year  one  can  find  a  few  projects  that  are  environmentally  benign  or  beneficial,  but  these  have  lo  be 
weighed  with  die  overall  destnictive  impact  of  most  of  Ihc  other  projects,  die  alarming  dcierioraiion  of 
the  ponfolio  as  a  whole,  and.  most  disturting  of  all.  a  propensity  we  see  fully  documented  in  ihe  Sardar 
Saruvar  scandal  of  concealing  critical  information  and  blatantly  misrepresenting  facts  to  its  E.xccuiive 
Directors.  It  is  sad  thai  the  inability  of  Bank  management  to  sort  out  and  enforce  priorities  Irusiraics  the 
sincere  efforts  of  die  members  of  its  staff  who  are  sincerely  committed  lo  the  goals  we  all  sluire - 
development  Oiat  truly  reaches  the  poor  and  conserves  die  environment.  We  believe  dial  wiili  more 
limited  resources  the  Bank's  management  may  finally  be  forced  to  take  real  actions  on  making  quality 
radier  than  quantity  a  priority,  certainly  die  legislation  diis  subcommittee  has  drafted  and  helped  to  enact 
^lncc  I9,S5  has  not  had  the  desired  resuh. 

Concurrcndy.  we  believe  that  luturc  directions  in  U.S.  lorcign  a.ssistaiicc  should  as  a  iiiaiicr  ui 
pnlicy  increasingly  emphasize  hilaicral.  t-rass-rodis.  poveny-allevialioii  uneiiicd  cUons.  ajid  dcbi  rclici  lor 
ihc  pt)i>rcsi  nations,  not  suh  inc  huge  nuiltilaicral  loans.  In  addition,  in  the  post-Cold  War.  posi-Rio 
Summit  world  there  is  no  re  mine  cxcu.so  lor  not  making  observance  of  basic  human  nghls  and  civd 
libcnics  a  condition  for  all  U.S.  foreign  a.ssistance.  bilateral  and  multilateral. 

Increased  appnipnaiions  lor  organizations  such  as  the  Inter-Amencan  and  African  Development 
rtiuiHlation.  and  Appropriate  Tcchixilocy  International  cost  relatively  little  ;uid  may  have  a  big 
onvironmemal  pay-olf  These  :i*iencies  aie  approaching  development  and  cnvironmcni  tliallciiiies  in  a 
manner  dial  seems  much  more  tunc  with  wl  we  have  learned  over  die  pa.st  iwo  decades,  dial  smaller 
Ncalc.  more  llexible  programs  iiiai  directly  ir;  -r  resources  and  icchiiolouy  to  local  cominuniiics  have 
.1  belter  chance  ol  being  in  tune  wuh  local  cciili>i;ical  and  cultural  condiiions  ihan  gigantic  incga-projecls. 

Finally,  in  the  post-Rio  conicxi.  increased  appropnaiions  lor  UNEP  ;uid  Ihe  World  Hcniaue  Fund 
,ind  Center  are  relatively  inc>(pcnsivc  iiivcstn'  -nis  in  conscrMiig  ihc  world's  ecological  licnia>je  and 
balance. 

i->\.  Worid  Bank  Office  Memorand    n.  Highlights  Inmi  the  President's  February  22.  .\tcciing  wiih  VPs 
I  internal  World  Bank  document),  hcnruarv  2>.  199^. 


[MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  WORLD  BANK/IFC/MIGA] 

DATE:   February  23,  1993  05:04pm  EST 

TO:   See  Distribution  Below 

FROM : 

EXT.  : 

SUBJECT:   EXCHEHO 

HIGHLIGHTS  FBOM  THE  PRESIDEtrT'S  FEBRUARY  2  2  MEETING  WITH  VPs. 

»     External  Relations.   Mr.  Preston  reported  on  his  recent 
visit  to  Scandinavia,  Switzerland  and  Italy.   He  said  that  he  was 
concerned  by  the  limited  understanding  of  the  Bardc' s  development 
wor)c  in  much  of  the  donor  community  and  by  the  Bank's 
increasingly  negative  external  image.   He  stressed  that  the  Bank 
needs  to  adopt  a  pro-active  approach  to  external  communications, 
rather  than  trying  to  defend  itself  ex  post  against  criticism 
from  well-organized  environmental  and  human  rights  groups. 
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Mr.  Sands^roa  noted  that  there  are  a  number  of  important 
events  coming  up  which  could  affect  improve  public  perception  and 
understanding  of  the  Bank's  work,  including  the  1994  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  the  Bretton  Hoods  (BW) 
institutions,  which  has  been  established  by  the  BW  Committee 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Paul  Volcker;  the  History  of  the  World 
Bank  Group  which  the  Bank  has  commissioned  from  the  Brookings 
Institution;  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  BW  institutions;  as  well 
as  several  international  conferences  planned  on  major  development 
issues  (such  as  the  Cairo  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development  in  1994  and  the  Copenhagen  Summit  on  Poverty 
Alleviation  and  Social  Development  in  1995)  .   The  Bank  should 
become  more  active  in  shaping  and  using  such  events. 

Mr.  Linn  said  that,  following  the  difficult  negotiations 
for  the  Tenth  Replenishment  of  IDA,  FPR  together  with  EXT  are 
beginning  to  explore  ways  in  which  the  Bank  could  become  more 
effective  in  conveying  a  better  understanding  and  a  more  positive 
image  of  its  activities  to  key  audiences  in  donor  countries.   He 
emphasized  the  need  to  develop  country-specific  strategies  for 
managing  relations  with  major  donors.   All  VPs  agreed  that  the 
Bank  should  develop  a  donor-outreach  program  and  a  conscious 
strategy  to  counteract  the  negative  image  generated  by  HGOs  and 
other  critics.   Nuaerous  suggestions  were  made  on  how  to  achieve 
this,  including;  (i)  assigning  individual  Senior  Managers  as 
spokespeople  to  specific  donor  countries;  (ii)  strengthening 
support  services  £ro«  EXT,  including  access  to  a  "speech  bank", 
brochures  and  inforaation  on  external  contacts;  (iii)  actively 
reaching  out  to  under-exploited  constituencies  in  developed 
countries,  such  as  private  sector  industrialists  or  major 
academic  centers;  (iv)  taking  a  more  pro-active  role  in   defining 
Che  agenda  for  debate  with  Bank  critics;  and  (v)  using  modern 
communications  techniques,  such  as  mass  media  advertising.   '/Ps 
will  return  to  this  topic  at  the  vp  retreat  in  mid-March. 


FROM  THE  ECONOMIST  INTELLIGENCE  UNIT 
AID  NEWS 

Bilateral  aid  programmes  cut  — 

Hollowing  (he  dccisHm  by  Weston  donors  In  May  in  suspend  n:w  non-humaniianan  assistance 
pending  improvements  in  Itie  govcnin>cnrs  human  righis  record  several  hilaicral  programmes  have 
been  tui.  Shonly  alter  the  biannual  May  Donor  Consuliative  Gnnip  meeting,  the  USA  announced  a 
1'  per  c-eni  reduction  in  nrm-humaniianan  assistance  Irom  $V4  mn  lo  $22  mn.  USAIIJ  also 
aniiiuneed  thai  it  will  nialie  no  new  commiimcnus  of  quicic  disbursing  balance  ol  payments  suppun 
and  that  ii  "will  stiarply  mkicc  disbursemcnis  ol  balance  ol  payments  assistance  under  iis  ongoing 
prii(!raninies.  by  Ml  per  cent  ($15  mm  in  KY  IW2  and  by  an  even  greater  percentage  in  I  Y  iwf 
unless  broad  and  significanl  political  impmvemenu  occur  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Norway  bas 
also  cued  human  nghis  abases  as  the  reason  behind  Us  halt  ol  a  $211  mn  development  aid  package 
Sevaal  other  key  bilaieral  (tonors.  including  the  UK.  had  already  cunailcd  their  aid  programmes 
prior  10  the  May  meeting. 

—  but  the  Worid  Bank  hdps  bridge  the  gap 

Despite  bilaieial  doimrs'  rcAisal  lo  respond  to  the  governments  request  lor  nearly  $K()II  mn  in 
balance  ol  payments  and  development  suppon  ai  the  meeting  in  May  which  was  chaired  by  the 
Woild  Dank,  the  Bank  liseir  has  approved  $IV9  nut  nl  new  loans  to  Malawi  in  the  nine  weeks 
since  the  Hans  meeting.  TMs  represents  more  than  twice  the  esumated  $74  mn  cui  oft  by  bilateral 
donors  since  their  May  dedsioa  and  will  undoubtedly  undermine  aiiempts  by  Western  governments 
lo  use  aid  as  a  leverage  lo  didl  political  reforms.  The  World  Bank's  new  commitments  include  its 
largest  ever  loan  in  Malawi.  SI20  mn  in  combined  balance  of  payments  suppon  ($70  mm  and 
emergency  drought  relief  (SSO  mm:  a  $SS  mn  loan  lor  cnnstniction  ol  a  SO  mw  bydroelecuical 
pouer  staiHtn;  and  $24  oHi  10  help  impcove  local  goveriunem  capacity  to  manage  urban  problems 
1lK  $711  nin  balance  of  paymeiHs  credit  Is  designed  to  suppon  ilie  country's  ongoing  .Struciui;il 
Adiustmcni  I'rogramme  and  Is  condiunnal  on  actions  to  increase  competition  in  the  linancial 
sector,  to  expand  cmplojmeai  oppiinuiMues.  and  to  broaden  accevs  lo  health  care  and  cducaium 
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Aci'iiiding  iti  Si>nilCic<in.  internal  Wnfld  Bank  OiK:umcnisi  indicate  (Jul  al  Icasi  winic  ol  ihu  new 
money  was  spucilically  provided  K)  ciiver  die  shonlail  in  govemmcni  linanccs  caus>cd  hy 
Nuspcnsion  til  bilaiaal  aid.  SouihScan  has  alsit  repiincd  ihai  Souih  Alrica  has  pruvidixl  a 
ciin.i»siiunal  acdii  nf  S22  mn  to  help  bridge  any  balance  n(  payments  gap.  Malawi  is  also  aiimny 
^4  Alrican  ciiunuies  eligible  lo  receive  funds  Uuough  tlie  IMF's  one  year  extension,  to  Novenihci 
IW  I.  ol  lis  Knhanccd  Stniciural  Adjusuneni  Facility  (KSAKi  lor  low  income  countries 

In  response  lo  criticism  of  Oteir  conunued  cuppon  fnr  Malawi  the  Washington  muhilaieral 
instiiuiions  have  made  It  clear  ihai  their  anicles  n(  agreement  prevent  them  from  gianiing  m 
withholding  aid  on  the  basis  ol  political  criteria.  Hovvever.  ai  the  next  Malawi  donors'  mccung 
scheduled  for  Oaobcr  the  USA.  the  UK  aitd  Germany  may  well  refuse  in  fuppiin  Bank  opciaiions 
in  Malawi  unless  there  Is  progress  on  tlieir  political  conditions.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Bank  will  he 
able  to  cnnimue  to  bridge  the  financing  gaps  created  hy  lurthet  bilateral  suspcruions  As  yet.  ii 
remains  unclear  how  the  shift  In  aid  oumposlUon  away  Irom  bilateral  profcci  and  programme  aid 
and  towards  muliilaiaal  balance  of  payments  support  will  affect  the  government's  predoiiiinanily 
donxf  iinanccd  devctopmcni  budget.  The  37  per  cent  dcvaluauon  ol  tlie  kwacha  over  tlie  past  ilucc 
monilis  IS  already  starung  to  aeate  linancial  problems  lor  the  governincni's  ongoin|!  dumir  lundod 
development  projects. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Oct.  21,  1991] 


WORLD  BANK  OFFICIAL  TELLS 
WORLD  NOT  TO  PICK  ON  CHINA 


Ohaka 


\  WORLD  Bank  ofTicial  said  on 
Saturday  that  ihe  world  should  not 
pressure  China  to  make  political 
changes  while  it  is  implemeniing  eco- 
nomic rel'omu. 

"China  will  amve  as  a  major 
economic  power  if  ihe  iniemaiional 
community  does  not  inierl'ere  with  iis 
:ntemal  developmenL  "  siid  Shahid 
Javed  Burki.  who  heads  (he  World 
Hank's  China-Monitolia  directorate. 

"Economic  Jevelopmeni  should 
come  lirst.  beiore  so-called  political 
liberalization.  "  Burki  said  in  a  talk  al  a 
Bangladesh  Insiiiute  ol  Development 
Studies  :>eminar.  I  don  t  know  wnal 
liberalization  means  in  the  'Chinese 
context  " 

Burki  said  there  has  been  a  "com- 
plete swing  of  the  pendulum"  ol 
Western  aniiudes  away  from  China 
since  the  Peoples  Liberation  Army 
crushed  the  pro-democracy  movement 
in  June  1989  at  Tiananmen  Square  in 
Beijing. 

"Before  Tiananmen,  the  Chinese 
could  do  no  wrong  in  the  mind  of 
Western  journalists,  but  since  June 
1989.  China  can  do  no  nght."  he  said. 


In  reality,  the  June  1989  protests  had 
little  to  do  with  democracy  and  a  lot  to 
do  with  "unhappiness  with  the  lack  ol 
economic  stability.  "  —  a  result  of  the 
economy  over-heaiing  in  1988.  he  said. 

Burki  predicted  that  the  pnvate  sector 
would  dominate  the  Chinese  economy 
by  the  year  2000. 

"Privatization  is  a  fad  developed  in 
the  West,  and  accepted  in  the  East  and 

the  South  without  much  thought." 
Burki  wametL  "The  Chinese  must  use 
the  stale  lo  ensure  that  the  pnvate  sector 
Joes  not  grow  in  such  a  way  that  social 
responsibility  is  thrown  out  of  the 
window." 

The  World  Bank  ofltcial  said  Ihe 
Chinese  Communist  Parry  could  evolve 
into  a  loose  federation  of  factions  and 
continue  to  rule  Ihe  country  the  same 
way  the  Liberal  Democratic  Party, 
which  consists  of  five  factions,  has  ruled 
Japan  since  1945. 

"The  Japanese  have  dune  a  slick  job 
of  selling  their  system  to  the  West  as  a 
democratic  system.  "  Burki  said,  but  "if 
the  Americans  understood  the  Japanese 
system,  then  they  would  be  asking  the 
Japanese  to  carry  out  the  same  kind  of 
political  reforms  ihty  are  asking  other 
countries  to  do  at  ptcscm.  ' 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  BREAD  OF  THE  WORLD 

Mr.  James  Adans,  Director 

Operations  Policy  Department  May  21,  1993 

The  World  Bank 

1818  H  Street,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20433 

Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

Several  of  us  met  with  you  once  or  twice  in  the  past  week  and  a 
half  to  discuss  the  issues  raised  by  the  wapenhans  Report  and  the 
"Portfolio  Management:  Next  Steps"  document,  which  was  intended  to 
be  an  action  plan  for  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wapenhans  Report.  Our  exchanges  have  clarified  our  understanding 
of  the  challenges  the  Bank  has  before  it. 

Fortunately,  the  Board  and  some  in  management  have  realized  the 
need  to  substantially  revise  the  "Next  Steps"  document  reviewed  by 
the  Board  in  its  May  4  seminar.  It  is  disturbing  that  others  in 
the  Bank  view  the  problems  with  "Next  Steps"  as  merely 
presentational;  they  believe  that  the  document  just  needs  firm 
timetables  and  commitments  for  reforming  portfolio  management.  In 
our  view,  the  shortcomings  of  "Next  Steps"  are  serious  and 
fundamental;  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Bank's  approach  to  the 
development  enterprise. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  need  for  reforros  to  improve  the 
financial  quality  of  loans.  Rather  we  take  issue  with  the  fact 
that  "Next  Steps"  contains  no  plan  to  improve  the  quality  of 
lending  in  sustainable  development  terms.  The  extent  to  which 
sustainable  development  is  advanced  —  especially  the  reduction  of 
poverty  in  environmentally  sound  ways  —  should  be  the  primary 
determinant  of  the  quality  of  a  landing  operation. 

Given  the  facts  that  the  Bank  made  commitments  to  sustainable 
development  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  and  was  vested  with  responsibilities  for  follow-up  to  the 
UNCED,  the  approach  of  "Next  Steps"  is  disturbing.  For  instance, 
assumptions  of  the  documents  that  positive  development  impact  will, 
in  many  respects,  automatically  follow  achievement  of  desired 
economic  efficiencies  and  returns  is  a  dangerous  one.  For 
instance,  the  Bank  cites  42%  of  the  agriculture  portfolio  as  having 
major  problems.  However,  not  all  of  the  58%  of  presumably 
acceptable  agriculture  projects  would  benefit  the  poor  and  protect 
the  environment.  Conversely,  some  of  the  42%  may  benefit  poor 
rural  communities  in  sustainable  ways,  but  fall  short  of  a  10%  rate 
of  return.  We  generally  don't  know  how  Bank  oroiects  are 
performing  relative  to  sustainable  development  criteria. 

Perhaps  equally  unsettling  is  the  observation  in  the  Wapenhans 
Report  of  the  problems  often  caused  when  "programs  of  special 
emphases"  —  nauoely  projects  with  poverty,  environment,  or  gender- 
related  objectives  —  complicate  implementation.  How  is  it  that 
the  "overarching  objeetiva**  of  the  BanJc,  poverty  reduction,  is 
hardly  mentioned  in  these  seminal  reform  documents  except  as  a 
factor  which  often  complicates  iBpleaentatlon  because  it  is  often 
an  afterthought?  Clearly,  efforts  to  achieve  such  central 
objectives  of  sustainable  development  do  not  constitute  the  "beef" 
of  Bank  operations. 

The  portfolio  management  refonns,  as  presented  to  date,  would  focus 
on  the  institution's  banking  identity  at  the  expense  of  its 
development  assistance  identity.  This  approach  fails  to:  (a) 
adequately  distinguish  between  reforms  which  will  help  insure  Iqad 
oualitv  defined  in  terms  of  attainment  of  desired  efficiencies  and 
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desired  rates  of  return,  on  the  one  hand,  and  steps  which  will  help 
insure  positive  development  impact,  on  the  other;  and  (b)  clearly 
differentiate  between  the  economic,  social  and  environmental  facets 
of  development  impact.  Aeeouatability  must  b«  social  and 
environmental  —  as  well  as  financial  —  in  nature. 

The  next  "Next  Steps"  doeuaaBt  needs  to  daflne  loan  quality  la 
sustainable  davelopaent  (■oaain?  poverty  roduetioa  and 
enviroaBantal  protection)  toras.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
recommend,  in  the  attachment  to  this  letter,  the  design  and 
required  use  of:  social  and  environmental  project  and  program 
indicators,  project  and  portfolio  indices  (amalgams  of  indicators) , 
and  a  new  supervision  rating  system. 

Ho  also  propose  ways  to  integrate  concern  for  sustainable 
development  into  portfolio  maaageaent  reforms  in  the  following 
areas i  (a)  social  and  environmental  impact  assessments  of 
adjustment  and  project  loans,  (b)  project  ownership  and 
participation,  (c)  public  access  to  information,  (d)  risk  and 
sensitivity  analysis,  (e)  country  policy  dialogue  and  assistance 
strategies,  (f)  supervision,  (g)  skills  mix,  (h)  reward  and 
promotion  criteria,  and  (i)  streamlining  operational  poli-ies. 
(See  attachment.) 

Implementation  of  all  the  proposed  reforms  will  be  insufficient 
unless,  in  addition,  there  is  a  realignment  of  decision  aking 
within  the  Bank.  It  is  our  perception  that  when  the  regional  and 
country  departments,  which  are  motivated  mainly  by  pressu  -!  to 
lend,  come  into  conflict  with  the  departments  concerned  with  r  :ial 
and  environmental  quality,  the  pressxira  to  lead  wins  out  vor 
project  quality.  The  Wapenhans  Report  recognizes  that  there  s  a 
trade-off  between  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  ler-'ing 
operations  and  that  there  must  be  a  commitment  to  reducinc  '.he 
volume  of  lending  where  that  is  necessary  to  improve  loan  quality. 
"Next  Steps"  does  not  address  the  needed  fxiadaaoatal  cbaagas  in  tha 
Bank's  decision-making,  which  are  required  to  inaxire  quality 
control  in  during  the  project  cycle. 

As  a  principal  author  of  "Next  Steps,"  we  appeal  to  you  to  help 
accomplish  the  shift  away  from  an  excessive  focus  on  "moving 
money."  It  requires  a  commitment  to  changing  the  entire  culture  of 
the  Bank  —  from  an  approval  culture  (focused  on  generating  and 
getting  approval  of  project  blueprints)  to  an  implementation  and 
results-oriented  culture.  It  will  retjuire  great  tenacity  to 
accomplish  this  shift. 

Perhaps  after  the  June  deadline  for  release  of  the  next  "Next 
steps"  passes,  there  will  be  time  to  discuss  some  deeper 
institutional  points.  In  particular,  it  is  troubling  that  the  Bank 
does  not  appear  to  have  undertaken  a  more  rigorous  analysis  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  this  era  of  hostile  external  conditions 
(e.g.,  the  debt  crisis,  declining  terms  of  trade),  the  Bank's 
fundamental  policies  and  priorities  are  askew. 

There  should  be  some  reflection  upon  the  manner  in  which  Bank 
lending  has  compounded  the  debt  distress  of  many  borrowing 
countries,  and  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  Bank's  excessive 
preoccupation  with  economic  liberalization  during  the  1980 's.  The 
main  problems  with  an  excessive  reliance  on  liberalization  are 
neglect  of  social  and  environmental  aspects  of  development  and 
abrupt  and  socially  costly  adjustments.  Fxirthermore ,  the  Bretton 
Woods  institutions  continue  to  administer  economic  liberalization 
medicine  to  developing  countries  that  many  donor  countries 
themselves  refuse. 

We  hope  that  this  provides  a  helpful  explanation  of  our  views.  We 
look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  to  discuss  how  our  attached 
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recomnendations  might  be  iapienented  into  the  next  "Next  Steps'* 
doctunent,  which  will  go  to  the  Board  for  approval  in  June. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  Alexander 
Bread  for  the  World 

Jim  Barnes 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Robert  Blake 

Comaittee  on  Agriculttiral  Sustainability  for  Developing  Countries 

Barbara  Bramble 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Marie  Dennis 

Maryknoll  Society  Office  for  Justice  and  Peace 

Chad  Dobson 

Bank  Infomatlon  Center 

Jo  Marie  Griesgraber 
Center  of  Concern 

Sam  Harris  and  Joanne  Cartier 
RESULTS 

Doug  Hellinger 

The  Development  Group  for  Alternative  Policies  (DGAP) 

David  Korten 

The  People  Center ed-Development  Forum* 

Amata  Miller 

NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby 

Gareth  Porter  Ricardo  Tavares 

Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute  Brazil  Network 

Glenn  Prickett  Bruce  Rich 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council        Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Charles  Sykes  Larry  Williams 

CARE,  Washington  Office  Sierra  Club 

♦Organization  listed  for  affiliation-purposes  only 


ccs: 

Lewis  Preston,  President 

Matthew  HcHugh,  Counsellor  to  the  President 

Armeane  choksi.  Vice  President,  Human  Resources  and  Operations 

Policy 
Ismail  Serageldin,  Vice  President,  Environmentally  Sustainable 

Development 
Johannes  Linn,  Vice  President,  Financial  Policy  and  Risk  Management 
Attila  Karaosmanoglu,  Managing  Director 
Sven  Sandstrom,  Managing  Director 
Ernest  Stem,  Managing  Director 
E.  Patrick  Coady,  U.S.  Executive  Director 
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ATTACHMENT 

Proposed  Portfolio  Maaageaant  Rafoma  to  Achleva  Loan  Quality 
in  Sustainable  Development  Terms 

Z.  Comaitaent  to  defining  loan  quality  in  sustainable  development 
terms. 

A.  Indicators.  We  are  encouraged  that  the  Bank  is  developing  and 
beginning  to  expand  the  use  of  social  and  environmental  indicators 
in  conjunction  with  economic  indicators  to  measure  changes 
accomplished  by  individual  projects.  We  look  forward  to  a  Bank 
which  is  clearer  about  what  project  indicators  it  is  tracking,  what 
the  starting  points  were,  and  what  it  anticipates  achieving. 

As  it  is,  we  understand  that  social  indicators  are  ONLY  being 
developed  for  social  sector  lending  operations.  This  would  be  an 
unacceptable  approach.  Social  sector  lending  (education,  health, 
population  and  nutrition)  constituted  13*  of  Bank  lending  in  fiscal 
year  1992;  the  other  87%  would  not  be  assessed  in  any  way  against 
social  indicators.  There  ^  a  commitment  to  develop  and  apply 
environmental  indicators,  although  it  is  unclear  the  categories  of 
operations  to  which  they  would  be  applied.  We  welcome  the 
acknowledgement  by  the  Wapenhans  Report  that:  "...environmental 
goals  may  be  separable  from  the  primary  economic  goals,  or  there 
may  be  tradeoffs  with  the  project's  primary  goals.  For  such 
operations,  it  may  make  sense  to  track  environmental  performance 
separately."   (Annex  C,  Page  19) 

Indicators  would  provide  a  basis  to  rank  loan  quality,  not  only  by 
overall  rate  of  return,  but  also  by  what  it  achieves  in  terms  of 
poverty  reduction  (e.g.,  net  returns  to  small  food  producers,  real 
wage  levels  for  poor  people,  distribution  of  income,  land  and  other 
assets,  infant  mortality  and  literacy  rates)  and  environmental 
sustainability  (e.g.,  deforestation  rates). 

We  recommend  that  a  Task  Force  be  established,  including  NGOa, 
which  would  develop  guidelines  for  the  deaign  and  required  use  of 
project  indicators. 

B.  Indices.  Whereas  an  indicator  is  used  to  measure  whether,  or 
the  extent  to  which,  a  project  contributes  to  a  particular 
development  objective,  indices  are  amalgams  of  indicators  which  can 
measure  the  record  of  a  project,  or  an  entire  portfolio,  in 
achieving  an  objective,  such  as  poverty  reduction.  Significantly, 
the  Wapenhans  Report  proposes  development  and  use  of  indices: 

"Indicators  of  success  in  reaching  target  groups  (should) 
be  identified  at  appraisal,  and  tracked  during 
implementation.  They  can  be  combined  into  a  project 
poverty-reduction  index.  In  turn,  the  project  indices 
can  be  aggregated  into  a  country  poverty-reduction 
portfolio  measure,  using  various  index  options..." 
(Annex  C,  Page  19,  "Indexes  for  the  Programs  of  Special 
Emphasis) 

Ha  affirm  this  raoommandation  to  davalop  a  "coimtry  portfolio 
parformanoa  indax",  if  it  includes  indicaa  for  poverty  reduction, 
environmental  sustainability,  baneticiary  participatlor .  and 
institutional  davalopaant. 

The  Task  Force  mentioned  bova  (I. A.)  should  also  develop 
guidelines  for  tha  ^  sign  and  quired  use  of  project  and  portfolio 
indices. 
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C.  Svparrision  Ratings.  As  the  Hapenhans  Report  aclcnowledges ,  it 
is  iaportant  to  make  the  "-^roject  super-vision  ratings  more 
reliable,  so  that  they  can  pi.  a  stronger  role  in  signalling  the 
need  for  action  at  the  project:  level  even  as  they  provide  a  more 
reliable  basis  for  aggregation  into  measures  of  country  portfolio 
performance."  (Annex  c,  page  :)  The  next  "Next  Steps"  document 
should  establish  a  way  to  improve  upon  the  supervision  rating 
sysrem.  Currently,  the  "development  impact"  rating  is  only  one  of 
many  components  of  the  supervision  rating.  Because  a  supervision 
rating  cannot  exceed  a  "development  impact"  rating,  there  is 
trem'  dous  pressure  to  see  development  impact"  through  rose- 
coloL  ^d  glasses.  Furthermore  .:he  rating  system  is  very  subjective 
—  the  current  system  does  not  even  require  the  task  manager  to 
identify  the  analytical  bases  or  mathodoloov  for  rating  development 
impact.  It  is  a  non-audited,  self -assessment  system,  we  reeomeBd 
that  the  nest  "Nest  steps"  doouaent  eal~  for  davelopnaiit  of  a 
systaa  for  rating  "developaant  iapaot,"  perhaps  using  clearly 
defined  indicators  as  described  above,  so  that  one  can  ascertain 
the  extant  to  which  a  project  or  prograa  contributes  to  reduction 
of  poverty,  protection  of  the  anvironaent  and  beneficiary 
participation. 

If  project  task  managers  are  required  to  assess  and  predict  the 
likely  impacts  of  lending  operations  on  the  poor  and  the  natural 
resource  base,  and  if  these  sane  impacts  later  form  part  of  the 
criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  the  operation,  the  social  and 
environmental  costs  of  deve'opment  operations  will  have  to  be 
internalized.  (Bramble,  ir  -.estimony  before  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  Internet ioni.   "levelopaent) 

II.  Ways  to  Buttress  Lean  Quality,  defined  in  social /environmental 
terms. 

A.  5P<?ifli  and  Env'  onmental  t  -pact  Assessments  of  Adjustment  Loans 
and  Project  Loans.  It  is  pe  lexing  *-'aat  the  Bank  claims  poverty 
reduction  as  its  overarch  g  obje  tive,  but  it  lacks  even 
rudimentary  tools  to  assess  ens  projected  distributional  impacts  of 
its  operations  on  the  poor.  It  is  vital  that  more  be  done  to 
develop  and  apply  such  tools. 

Unfortunately,  monitoring  the  impact  of  adjustment  on  the  poor  and 
developing  poverty  reduction  strategies  are  very  low  priorities 
even  among  adjustmenc  operations  which  aim  to  be  "pro-poor." 
Evidence  of  how  effective  even  social  funds  and  social  action  plans 
have  been  on  targe tting  the  poor  is  limited  and  mostly  anecdotal, 
(p.  21,  "Implementing  the  World  Bank's  Strategy  to  Reduce  Poverty) 
It  should  be  a  requirement  starting  in  FT1994  that  appraisals  for 
all  structural  and  Sectoral  Adjustment  Loans  contain  a  prediction 
of  how  the  conditions  will  af feet  both  the  natural  environment  and 
the  poor.  The  lack  of  social  impact  assessments,  the  inadequate 
monitoring  of  the  impact  of  operations  on  the  poor,  and  the  lack  of 
capacity  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  loans  based  on  their 
contribution  to  poverty  reduction  indicates  a  significant  systemic 
problem. 

The  Bank  should  also  give  much  more  attention  to  analyzing  the 
projects  and  programs  it  finances  in  the  context  of  more  realistic 
assessments  of  global  economic  trends.  For  instance,  overly 
optimistic  forecasts  of  commodity  price  trends  can  result  in  poorly 
performing  loans  which  support  commodity  exports.  The  Bank  should 
also  look  carefully' at  the  collective  impact  of  its  1800  projects 
on  such  trends  (e.g.,  the  degree  to  which  adjustment  loans  and 
agricultural  projects  supporting  increased  exports  of  a  narrow 
range  of  commodities  will  depress  the  market  price  of  those 
commodities) . 
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B.  Project  Ownership  and  Participation.  The  Bank  recognizes  that 
its  approach  has  been  to  superimpose  its  desires  upon  countries, 
rather  than  to  foster  ovmership  of  operations  by  borrowers. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  Bank  will  deal  with  situations  in 
which  borrower  policies  do  not  support  poverty  reduction, 
environmental  protection,  and  beneficiary  participation.  The 
description  of  the  borrower's  workshop  on  project  implementation 
(Wapenhans  Report,  annex  B)  does  not  even  mention  these  sustainable 
development  objectives.  The  Bank  must  not  simply  claim  that  these 
are  the  decisions  of  sovereign  borrowers.  some  guldeposts  of 
minimtim  aoceptaijility  relating  to  a  borrower's  willingness  to 
pursue  sustainable  development  objeotlves  should  be  satisfied 
before  final  appraisal  of  each  project,  and  relative  to  entire 
portfolios. 

For  instance,  the  percentage  of  (a)  Bank  Poverty  Targeted 
Investment  (PTI)  operations  should  increase  to  over  a  third  of 
investment  lending  during  the  next  two  years;  (b)  IDA  PTI 
operations  should  increase  to  over  a  half  of  investment  lending 
during  the  next  two  years;  and  the  portion  of  PTI  operations  which 
involve  beneficiaries  at  the  design  stage  should  be  at  100%  within 
three  years. 

C.  Public  Access  to  Information.  The  Wapenhans  and  "Next  Steps" 
documents  call  for  expanded  participation  of  beneficiaries  in 
lending  operations.  Clearly,  such  participation  will  be  of  limited 
scope  and  value  as  long  as  the  Bank  continues  its  restrictive 
information  policies.  Lewis  Preston  recently  indicated  to 
Congressional  staff  that  the  Bank's  current  policy  should  be 
liberalized.  It  would  be  significant  if  this  management  reform 
process  could  make  progress  in  this  area. 

D.  Risk  and  Sensitivity  Analysis:  The  Bank  documents  stress  the 
importance  of  such  analysis  only  with  respect  to  economic, 
management,  and  institutional  factors,  not  with  respect  to 
development  impact  (environmental/poverty/participation)  factors. 
The  Wapenhans  Report  (Annex  A,  page  6)  does  not  mention  social 
risks.  W«  reaomaand  that  the  next  "Next  Steps"  explicitly  call  for 
routine  assessments  of  risks  to  tha  poor  and  tha  environment  and 
that  such  aaaaaamant  be  included  in  tha  appraisal  report. 

E.  Country  Policy  Dialogue  and  Assistance  Strategies:  The 
Wapenhans  and  "Next  Steps"  documents  emphasize  the  importance  of 
using  the  country  policy  dialogue  and  assistance  strategies  to 
strengthen  the  borrower's  capacity  to  manage  the  implementation  of 
projects.  Wa  recommend  that  the  next  "Next  Steps"  also  call  for 
integration  of  national  poverty  strategies  and  environmental  action 
plans  into  country  assistance  strategies,  and  that  such  strategies 
and  plans  be  given  support  through  tha  country  dialogue  procasa. 

F.  Supervision;  The  recent  trend  toward  enhanced  supervision  is 
welcome  —  as  is  the  movement  toward  a  greater  field  presence.  The 
Wapenhans  Report  defines  the  "core"  supervision  responsibilities  as 
—  end-use  supervision,  enforcement  of  procurement  and  disbursement 
requirements  and  monitoring  of  compliance  with  the  loan  agreement. 
(p.  28)  Under  this  scheme,  unfortunately,  help  with 
implementation,  which  is  often  required  with  environmental  impact 
assessment  (EIA)  and  monitoring  processes,  is  seen  as 
"discretionary."  It  should  be  seen  as  an  important  investment.  We 
believe  that  if  the  Bank  invests  more  time  and  resources  in 
consultation  and  participation  processes  in  the  early  stages  of 
lending  operations  and  in  impact  assessments,  it  would  pay  off.  On 
the  whole,  such  investments  would  improve  project  quality  and  save 
aggravation  and  supervision  time  at  later  stages.  The  Wapenhans 
Report  fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  rigidities  of  project  cycles 
militate  against  participatory  processes  and  the  integration  of 
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learning  during  the  implementation  phase.  The  next  "Noxt  Steps" 
document  should  emphasize  the  need  for  design  and  implementation  of 
policies  and  procedures  that  permit  more  participatory  processes 
and  integration  of  learning  at  all  stages  of  a  project  or  program. 

G.  Skills  Mix.  While  the  Wapenhans  Report  stresses  the  shortage  of 
financial,  management,  public  administration,  and  economic 
specialists  (p.  20)  ,  the  "Next  Steps"  document  calls  for 
recruitment  in  areas  such  as:  human  resources  development,  private 
sector  development,  environment,  natural  resources  management, 
procurement  and  public  sector  management  specialists  and  social 
scientists,  (p.  14)  It  is  impossible  for  the  Bank  to  strengthen 
all  skills  at  the  same  time.  We  feel  that  the  nest  "Next  Steps" 
should  accord  top  priority  to  hiring  personnel  with  grassroots 
experience  and  strengthening  skills  in  the  social  science  and 
natural  resources  areas,  wa  also  reoomaend  that  quantifiable  goals 
be  set  for  strengthening  the  Bank's  skills  in  these  areas. 
Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to  creating  career  streams 
in  areas  other  than  procurement,  such  as  participation. 

H.  Reward  and  Promotion  Criteria.  The  reworking  of  promotion 
criteria  for  certain  limited  occupational  streams  increases  the 
weight  assigned  to  portfolio  management.  The  three  key  aspects  of 
portfolio  management  are  identified  as:  maintaining  a  strong  client 
focus;  building  an  effective  team;  and  insuring  effective 
implementation.  One  aspect  of  insuring  effective  implementation  is 
working  well  with  project  beneficiaries.  However,  currently  task 
managers  are  not  publicly  known.  Wa  recommend  that  task  managers 
be  publicly  identified  for  each  lending  operation  in  the  country 
concerned,  along  with  an  address  and  telephone  number  to  receive 
public  comments.  Furthermore,  Task  Managers  should  be  expected  to 
play  a  pro-active  role  in  eliciting  feedback  from  affected  parties 
throughout  the  life  of  an  operation. 

Another  aspect  of  insuring  effective  implementation  is  the  capacity 
to  pioneer  and  create  new  examples  of  "best  practice."  While  "Next 
Steps"  emphasizes  the  importance  of  "best  practice"  and  improves 
the  procedures  to  make  "best  practice"  the  norm,  it  could  do  more. 
In  particular,  the  next  "Next  steps"  should  encourage  creative 
space  to  pioneer  and  maintain  dynamism  in  the  Bank's  approach  to 
development  challenges.  We  further  recommend  another  revision  of 
the  promotion  criteria  to  explicitly  reward  those  who  successfully 
engender  public  participation,  experiment,  and  achieve  sustainable 
development  outcomes. 

I.  Streamlining  Operational  Policies;  We  are  concerned  that  in 
boiling  down  the  Operational  Directives  to  short,  approximately 
two-page  Operational  Policy  (OP)  statements  which  contain  key 
directives  for  which  Task  Managers  will  be  held  accountable,  some 
of  the  essential  points  will  be  lost  or  diluted.  We  would  like  to 
help  ensure  that  the  key  points  in  current  Operational  Directives 
relating  to  poverty,  environment  and  participation  are  not 
consigned  to  the  Bank  Procedural  and  Best  Practice  documents.  We 
call  for  euaple  opportunity  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
streamlined  operational  policies  and  for  Board  review  of  all  final 
policies. 


STATEMENT  OF  KORINNA  HORTA 

In  FT  1993  the  U.S.  Congress  passed  legislation  which  makes  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  GEF  core  fund  dependent  on  the  GEF's  ability  to 
meet  tliree  basic  conditions.  In  a  nutshell,  these  concern  the  public's 
right  to  obtain  information  on  the  GEF  projects  and  related  activities  of 
the  GEF  implementing  agencies;  the  participation  of  affected  people 
throughout  the  life  of  the  project;  and  the  highest  standards  for  the 
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quality  control  of  GEF  projects.  These  conditions  do  not  represent 
unrealistic  expectations.  On  the  contrary,  the  issues  of  transparency  and 
participatory  processes,  which  the  conditions  promote.  lie  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  concept  of  sustainable  deTclopment  that  has  been  embraced 
by  the  largest  gathering  of  heads  of  state  at  the  Rio  Earth  Summit  last 
year. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  continue  tliis  conditlonality  on 
authorizations  for  the  Global  Enrlronment  Facility.  There  are  both 
substantive  and  strategic  reasons  which  argue  against  a  lifting  of  the 
conditions  at  this  critical  stage  in  the  restructuring  of  the  GEF.  Here  we 
will  briefly  describe  evidence  gathered  on  tliree  GEF  projects  in  three 
different  continents.  We  will  also  refer  to  a  GEF  project  in  Egjrpt  which 
highlights  the  overarching  need  to  integrate  environmental  concerns  into 
the  development  process  Itself.  Furthermore,  we  will  briefly  examine  the 
counter-argument  being  made,  which  is  to  go  ahead  with  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  core  fund  with  no  conditions  attached,  and  examine 
its  implications. 

I.  GEF  PROJECTS 

(I)  Ecuador.  After  over  a  year  of  intense  project  preparation,  the  GEF 
decided  to  withdraw  financing  for  the  Ecuador  GEF  project  in  April  1993. 
The  GEF  Ecuador  project  was  intended  to  be  a  model  for  private  sector 
participation  in  carbon  sequestration  through  the  establishment  of  forest 
plantations  for  a  large  Ecuadorean  timber  company.  The  $  2.5  million 
GEF  grant  was  a  component  of  a  $  12.8  million  project  Investment 
project  prepared  by  the  International  Finance  Corporation,  the  World 
Bank's  private  sector  financing  arm.  An  environmental  organization  in 
Ecuador.  Accion  Ecologica.  sounded  the  alarm  about  the  environmental 
and  social  Impact  of  the  project.  The  GEF  started  by  stonewalling  any 
public  discussion  of  the  project.  However,  international  environmental 
organizations  supported  the  Ecuadorean  NGO  request  for  a  careful 
reexamination  of  the  project.  As  a  result,  the  GEF  commissioned  an 
independent  review  of  the  project  which  confirmed  the  NGO  concerns: 

a)  The  scientific  basis  for  the  project  to  store  carbon  in  a  plantation 
forest  to    global  warming  is  doubtful; 

b)  The  project,  by  Indirectly  supporting  logging  in  natural  forest,  would 
lead  to  the  loss  of  globally  important  biodiversity; 

c)  Part  of  the  project's  logging  activities  would  occur  in  Indigenous 
peoples'  forest  lands,  yet  the  a£fected  Chachi  Indians  were  not 
represented  in  the  project; 

d)  The  future  livelihoods  of  the  small  farming  communities  now 
occupying  the  land  to  be  comrerted  to  plantations  during  the  project 
would  be  uncertain.  There  is  the  danger  of  the  snudlholdera  selling  their 
plots  to  the  timber  company  and  resettling  in  other  forested  areas. 

The  GEF  deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  having  commissioned  an 
independent  review  and  for  holding  public  discussions  about  the  project. 
Tet  Important  questions  still  need  to  be  examined.  How  could  this 
project  ever  have  been  approved  as  part  of  a  work  program  by  the  GEF 
Participants'  Assembly  and  gotten  past  the  scrutiny  of  the  GBF's 
Scientific  and  Teclmical  Advisory  Panel  (STAP)?  If  the  conditions  of 
public  access  to  information,  local  participation  and  high  standards  for 
project  quality  conuol.  as  mandated  by  U.S.  law,  had  been  met.  a  whole 
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year  of  project  preparation.  Including  staff  time  and  project  preparation 
costs,  would  not  have  been  wasted  and  Ecuador  might  now  benefit  from 
a  much  needed  project  to  help  stem  the  country's  rapid  deforestation. 

(2)  Kenya.  The  Tana  River  Primate  Reserve  GEF  project  plans  -  set  up 
a  protected  area  In  the  riverine  forest  ecosystem  of  the  Tana  .  iver  in 
northeastern  Kenya.  The  Kenya  GEF  project  is  among  the  flrat  ;:anche 
of  GEF  projects  and  has  been  in  preparation  since  the  fall  of  199; .  The 
area  to  be  protected  is  home  to  an  indigenous  human  population,  the 
Pokomo.  and  to  two  endangered  primate  species,  the  red  colobus  and  the 
crested  mangabey.  According  to  the  East  African  Wildlife  Society,  a 
Kenyan  NGO  which  has  worked  in  the  Tana  Region  since  1979.  the 
design  of  the  GEF  project  is  based  on  the  disturbing  assumption  that 
protection  of  the  primates  can  only  be  achieved  if  the  human  population 
In  the  reserve  is  resettled  elsewhere. 

Resettlement  for  the  sake  of  conservation  -  and  It  remains  unclear  how 
the  proposed  resettlement  would  be  voluntary  and  at  what  point  it  would 
become  involuntary  •  seems  to  be  a  fundamentally  flawed  approach.  The 
fact  that  there  is  no  social  science  expertise  on  the  GEF's  Scientific  and 
Technical  Advisory  Panel  has  led  to  the  complete  lack  of  guidelines  on 
resettlement  and  the  GEF's  relationship  to  Indigenous  communities.  In 
February  1992,  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP)  wrote 
to  the  World  Bank  requesting  that  the  GEF  Participants  Assembly  or  the 
GEF  Implementation  Committee  (which  has  representation  from  the  three 
implementing  agencies)  decide  whether  resettlement  costs  can  be  paid 
with  GEF  funds.  UNDP  believed  that  this  issue  was  too  important  to  be 
left  to  any  of  the  implementing  agencies  by  themselves  and  refused  to 
participate  in  financing  studies  related  to  the  resettlement  in  the  Tana 
region  without  a  prior  policy  decision.  The  Bank  simply  responded  that 
It  did  not  need  UNDP  participation  in  financing  the  studies.  The  way  the 
World  Bank  has  handled  the  issue  Is  deeply  disturbing,  especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  official  Bank  policy  recognixes  that  involuntary 
resettlement  may  "cause  severe  long-term  hardship,  impoverishment  and 
environmental  damage"  and  advises  that  "involuntary  resettlement  should 
be  avoided  or  minimized  where  feasible,  exploring  all  alternative  project 
designs '  (OD  4.30). 

The  East  African  Wildlife  Society,  which  has  sponsored  research  in  the 
Tema  River  area  for  many  years,  opposes  the  resettlement  of  local  people 
and  is  convinced  that  only  a  collaborative  community  approach  where 
local  people  are  full  partners  in  the  conservation  efforts  can  be 
successful.  Recent  studies  have  found  that  there  were  more  endangered 
colobus  groups  (one  of  the  endangered  primate  species)  living  in  places 
inhabited  by  the  Pokomo  than  in  abandoned  forest  lands.  Also,  it  was 
only  due  to  the  Icnowledge  of  local  people  that  new  populations  of  red 
colobus  monkey  were  discovered  in  a  recent  survey.  According  to  the 
East  AMcan  Wildlife  Society,  the  upstream  construction  of  dams  and  of 
irrigation  schemes,  some  of  which  financed  by  the  World  Bank,  has 
contributed  to  the  degradation  of  the  riverine  ecosystem  and  the  habitat 
of  the  endangered  primate  species. 

The  Kenya  GEF  project  wiU  be  a  grant  component  of  a  larger  World  Bank 
loan.  Initially,  the  GEF  project  was  to  be  attached  to  a  $  60  million 
project  entitled  "Protected  Areas  and  Wildlife  Services".  Current  plans  call 
for  the  GEF  project  to  be  attached  to  a  larger  World  Bank  agriculture 
sector  loan.  What  is  the  logic  behind  the  shift  and  what  is  being  done 
to  ensure  that  activities  funded  vmder  the  sector  loan  will  not  imdermine 
the  goals  of  the  GEF  project  (for  example  by  increasing  irrigated  areas 
upstream,  use  of  pesticides  and  fertilizers,  etc.)  ? 
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According  to  the  Cast  African  WlldUfe  Societf,  the  World  Bank  haa 
scheduled  its  first  consultation  with  NGOs  in  Kenya  for  May  3,  1993. 
which  is  rather  late  in  the  process  of  project  derelopment.  The  iuTitation 
was  sent  out  by  the  World  Bank  fonr  days  prior  to  the  meeting  wit  lut 
any  accompanying  documentation  on  the  issues  to  be  discussed.  At  this 
stSLge  it  is  critical  to  ensure  that  the  project  wlU  not  proceed  any  farther 
without  first  undertaking  a  thorough  participatory  icTiew  of  the  project 
with  the  affected  conu  unities  in  the  project  area. 


(3)  Laos.  Towards  the  end  of  Bfay  1993,  the  World  Bank's  Board  of 
Bzecutlve  Directors  will  be  ar'-;d  to  approre  a  GEP  biodlTersity 
protection  project  and  an  associ^  d  World  Bank  forestry  loan  for  Laos. 
The  main  objective  of  the  project  la  to  promote  the  restructuring  of 
forest  management  and  conaerration  in  Laoa  by  effectlTely  regulating 
access  to  orest  resources  anr  logging  in  the  country.  The  World 
Rainforest  Movement,  a  Malavsia-based  Intemationai  enTironmental 
organization,  has  monitored  this  project  closely  since  early  1992  and 
come  to  disturbing  conclusions:  The  project  will  unduly  restrict 
traditional  forest  uses  by  I  cal  conunnnities  and  thereby  affect  about 
50%  of  the  Laotian  people  lose  llTelihoods  depend  on  their  forests.  At 
the  same  time,  the  World  Bank's  forestry  loan  is  likely  to  promote 
commercial  logging  In  primary  forest,  contrary  to  the  Bank's  Forest 
Policy. 


No  environmental  impact  assessment  was  carried  out  for  the  forestry 
project  although  its  focus  Inc'  -les  tropical  forests  and  Indigenous 
peoples.  There  are  signa  that  the  project  may  also  Include  the 
resettlement  of  forest  dwellers.  There  has  been  no  adequate  conaultation 
with  NQOs.  local  communities  and  local  authorities.  The  latter  finding 
was  corroborated  by  an  internal  World  Bank  report  which  found  that  no 
provisions  were  made  for  a  participatory  development  process  in  and 
around  the  areas  to  be  protected  under  the  OEF  component  of  the 
project,  although  local  community  inTolvement  is  essential  to  any  long- 
term  conservation  success. 

The  World  Rainforest  Movement  and  other  environmental  NGOs  are 
calling  for  a  revision  of  the  project,  including  a  full  environmental 
impact  assessment  and  consultations  with  affected  communities. 

(4)  Egypt.  It  is  widely  recognized  today  that  global  environmental 
concerns  need  to  be  integrated  Into  the  development  process  Itself. 
However,  the  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  GEF  investment  projects  is 
attached  to  larger,  regular  World  Bank  loans  raises  questions  questions 
whether  environmental  standards  and  criteria  are  fully  integrated  into 
activities  funded  under  the  World  Bank's  regular  programs.  Indeed,  there 
are  Indications  that  the  GEF  in  ita  current  form  may  have  a  perverse 
effect  by  marginalizing  environmental  concerns  and  treating  them  as  add- 
ons to  regular  development  projects. 

The  Swiss  NGO.  Heme  Declaration,  has  documented  the  case  of  the 
GEF'a  coral  reef  protection  project  for  Egypt.  The  World  Bank  approved 
the  $  4.7S  million  GEF  project  as  an  attachment  to  a  $  130  million 
dollar  loan  to  promote  the  tourism  Industry  along  Egypt's  Red  Sea.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  main  threat  to  the  coral  reefs  is  tourism 
development,  the  larger  World  Bank  loan  should  have  Internalized  any 
costs  associated  with  protection  of  the  coral  reefs.  The  GEF's  Scientific 
and  Technical  Advisory  Panel  (STAP)  did  not  have  access  to 
documentation  on  the  aaeociated  tourism  developnient  project  when  it 
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was  asked  to  examine  the  proposal  for  the  GEF  project.  According  to 
the  chairman  of  the  STAP.  a  much  better  analysis  of  the  GEF  project 
could  have  been  done  If  documentation  on  Its  larger  context  would  have 
been  made  available. 


In  conclusion,  these  brief  descriptions  of  four  GEF  projects  demonstrate 
that  removing  the  conditionallty  on  an  U.S.  contribution  to  the  GEF  core 
fund  would  have  serious  consequences  for  the  quality  of  future  GEF 
projects.  Given  the  lack  of  public  access  to  Information,  it  Is  unclear  how 
many  more  problem  projects  similar  to  the  four  above  are  currently 
being  prepared  in  the  name  of  protecting  the  global  environment.  Only 
If  the  U.S.  maintains  the  conditionallty  and  actively  requests  the  support 
of  other  countries  for  the  U.S.  position,  will  It  be  possible  to  weed  out 
projects  that  are  environmentally  and  socially  hannfol  at  the  earUest 
stage  before  large  investments  for  project  preparation  are  made.  This 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  ways  to  protect  the 
global  environment.  It  would  also  assist  the  GEF  in  becoming  the  open, 
accountable  and  transparent  entity  that  it  aspires  to  be. 


n.  STRATEGIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  the  U.S.  will  only  be  able  to  press  for 
fundamental  changes  in  the  way  the  GEF  conducts  its  business,  if  a  U.S. 
contribution  is  made  to  the  GEF  core  fond.  There  is  little  evidence  to 
support  the  assumption  that  U.S.  lererage  to  achieve  reform  increases 
once  a  U.S.  payment  has  actually  been  made.  To  the  contrary,  continued 
U.S.  conditions  on  a  contribution  to  the  GEF  core  fund  coupled  with  the 
commitment  that  the  U.S.  is  willing  to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  the 
GEF  or  any  other  flnanclal  mechanism  that  will  support  global 
environmental  goals,  offer  Incentives  that  are  more  likely  to  bring  about 
the  needed  reforms. 

Removing  last  year's  conditions  on  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  GEF  core 
fund  would  send  the  wrong  messages: 

a)  It  would  signal  to  other  countries  that  the  U.S.  is  not  committed  to 
the  principles  of  openness,  participation  and  quality  control,  which  are 
reflected  in  the  conditions,  and  therefore  doom  any  chances  of  putting 
them  in  practice; 

b)  It  would  signal  to  the  GEF  that  a  restructuring  process  that  is  merely 
a  cosmetic  exercise  is  acceptable. 

U.S.  participation  In  the  GEF  is  indispensable  if  the  GEF  is  to  be  a  global 
mechanism.  This  provides  the  U.S.  with  an  unprecedented  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  international  leadership  on  global  environmental  matters. 


Finally,  in  addition  to  ensuring  that  the  U.S.  conditions  will  be  met,  the 
ongoing  restructuring  of  the  GEF  does  require  some  immediate  attention 
concerning  the  following  Issues: 

(a)  Completion  of  an  independent  evaluation  of  the  GEF  pilot  phase: 

(b)  Making  GEF  Governance  more  effective  by  ensuring  the  independence 
of  the  GEF  secretariat  from  the  three  implementing  agencies; 

(c)  Examination  of  possible  altematlTe  funding  mechanisms  for  the 
Climate  Change  and  Biodiversity  Conrentlons. 

Important  opportunltlea  for  U.S.  diplomatic  initiatives  to  gain  support  for 
the  U.S.  position  will  be  the  GEF  Participants'  Assembly  meeting  in 
Beijing  in  Mmj  1993  and  the  G  7  summit  in  Tokyo  in  June  1993. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRENT  BLACKWELDER,  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  FRIENDS 
OF  THE  EARTH 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Blackwelder. 

Mr.  Blackwelder.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Brent  Blackwelder,  vice 
president  of  Friends  of  the  Earth.  At  the  outset,  we  want  to  extend 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  highest  praise  for  the  diligent  work 
which  you  have  done  over  the  years  in  analyzing  the  social  and  en- 
vironmental problems  besetting  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  We  think  that  this  committee's  record  has  been  absolutely 
superb  in  trying  to  focus  attention  on  those. 

We,  ourselves,  as  an  organization  have  invested  more  than  10 
years  worth  of  work  trying  to  bring  about  reform.  I  think  we  have 
produced,  in  working  with  you  and  other  members  of  the  Congress, 
a  remarkable  set  of  directions  which  the  United  States  has  tried 
to  get  in  place.  But  as  we  look  at  what  is  going  on  now,  it  appears 
to  us  that  at  best  we  can  say  some  changes  have  been  made  at  the 
policy  level  but  they  are  not  reflected  in  what  comes  out  of  the 
lending  pipeline. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  share  your  concern,  Mr.  Blackwelder.  I  might 
say  that  I  also  applaud  the  work  you  personally  and  your  organiza- 
tion have  done,  the  same  as  with  Mr.  Rich.  I  think  you  have  done 
as  much  to  raise  the  consciousness  of  people  as  any  of  these  hear- 
ings could  possibly  do,  and  I  applaud  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Blackwelder.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  we 
have  a  very  lengthy  statement,  40  pages  with  four  appendices. 

The  last  appendix  points  out,  for  example,  if  you  look  at  the 
World  Bank's  energy  lending  for  this  past  year  it  is  heavily  domi- 
nated by  coal-fired  fossil  fuel  development,  giant  hydro,  projects 
which  have  maximum  social  and  environmental  impacts,  and  they 
are  not  taking  advantage  of  all  of  the  very  promising  and  cost-effec- 
tive lending  which  could  occur  for  energy  efficiency  and  renewables. 
And  this  is  really  a  shame  because  at  a  time  when  there  are  so 
many  attractive  and  beneficial  ways  in  which  we  could  be  spending 
money,  it  seems  to  us  there  is  no  excuse  for  spending  money  on 
projects  which  really  harm  people. 

And  as  we  look  to  the  future,  two  of  the  msgor  projects  in  the 
World  Bank's  pipeline,  a  series  of  giant  loans  for  coal  fired  develop- 
ment in  India,  a  huge  hydroelectric  scheme  in  Nepal  which  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  lives  of  32,000  people  when,  for  example,  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  you  could  get  2V2  times  the  energy  through 
efficiency  in  microhydro  development  without  having  any  of  those 
social  impacts.  So  it  appears  to  us  that  maybe  the  only  way  to  get 
a  message  through  to  the  World  Bank  is  not  to  provide  money  and 
see  what  happens. 

We  wanted  to  give  a  couple  of  other  illustrations  of  some  con- 
tradictions that  are  going  on  in  U.S.  policy.  While  the  World  Bank 
was  approving  a  loan  last  year  for  the  Yacyreta  hydro  development 
project  in  Argentina,  our  own  Export-Import  Bank  was  actually  ap- 
proving a  loan,  our  own  executive  director  was  voting  against  it, 
and  our  Export-Import  Bank  was  approving  a  loan  for  the  turbines. 

Then  we  have,  to  skip  now  to  the  European  Bank  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  development,  we  found  ample  evidence  on  substantive 
grounds  that  this  bank  was  not  really  performing.  But  recent  rev- 
elations suggesting  that  they  were  spending  more  time  retrofitting 
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their  office  and  having  Christmas  parties  in  the  private  planes  for 
Mr.  Atta  Li  seems  to  us  to  suggest  there  are  better  ways  we  can 
spend  our  money,  and  we  appreciate  the  work  you  did  last  year  in 
flagging  that. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  chance  this  commit- 
tee is  going  to  vote  any  money  for  them  at  all  this  year.  We  have 
got  enough  demands  on  our  money  where  it  can  actually  do  some 
good,  and  redecorating  lobbies  of  banks  is  not  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Blackwelder.  Yes;  it  does  not  seem  to  have  too  much  bene- 
fit for  the  poor  to  have  new  marble  in  their  headquarters. 

One  other  point  we  wanted  to  make,  to  shift  to  a  problem  in  Afri- 
ca, we  have  been  concerned  about  the  situation  in  Somalia  and  the 
fact  that  four  famines  have  occurred  in  Africa  in  the  last  20  years. 
But  most  all  of  the  attention  at  each  famine  is  on  short-term  disas- 
ter assistance  rather  than  on  long-term  environmental  rehabilita- 
tion. And  we  had  urged  the  continued  presence  of  U.S.  troops  to 
allow  sustainable  development  projects  to  go  on  and  a  real  rebuild- 
ing and  rehabilitation  of  the  destroyed  and  damaged  environment 
in  Somalia  to  allow  ample  production  of  food  for  self-sufficiency. 

Senator  Leahy.  What  do  you  think?  What  do  you  think  the  cur- 
rent activities  will  do  to  affect  that  right  now? 

Mr.  Blackwelder.  I  think  we  lost  our  chance  by  prematurely 
withdrawing  U.S.  troops. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  am  thinking  of  the  fighting  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  3  or  4  days. 

Mr.  Blackwelder.  It  appears  that  the  situation  is  deteriorating. 
There  was  some  hope  that  some  stability  could  be  restored  because 
it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  rehabilitation  underway  in  times  of  un- 
rest. We  had  achieved  that  stability  and  then  we  walked  away  from 
it  prematurely,  at  the  very  time  we  had  many  opportunities.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  imaginative,  small-scale  rehabilitation  and  res- 
toration efforts  that  could  occur.  So  we  include  a  section  on  that. 

prepared  statement 

And  I  might  just  say  in  conclusion  that  we  try  to  point  out  a  va- 
riety of  smaller  funding  for  some  international  programs,  on  the 
order  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  world  heritage  pro- 
grams and  so  forth  which  could  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  good 
in  contrast  to  the  millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  spent  on  coun- 
terproductive development  schemes.  And  we  hope  that  the  commit- 
tee could  pay  some  attention  to  those  suggestions. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BRENT  BLACKWELDER 

I.  Introduction 

Friends  of  the  Earth  is  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
testify  today  about  a  group  of  international  institutions  that 
ought  to  be  playing  important  roles  in  protecting  the  environment 
and  promoting  sustainable  development.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of 
excellent  advice  and  recommendations  from  Congress  in  recent  years, 
there  has  been  little  progress  on  the  part  of  the  World  Bank, 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  a  number  of  the  other  institutions 
that  we  will  describe.  For  fiscal  year  1994  we  would  like  to  see  a 
fundamental  shift  in  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program. 

He  call  on  Congress  to  be  even  more  demanding  on  those 
institutions  that  are  continuing  to  harm  the  environment  and  the 
very  people  they  are  supposed  to  be  helping.  In  some  cases,  this 
will  mean  cutting  the  U.S.  share  of  the  funds  they  have  requested. 
In  others,  it  means  being  more  explicit  in  instructing  U.S. 
representatives  how  to  promote  the  reform  agendas  outlined  in 
previous  laws. 

II.  Overview  of  Failure  at  the  World  Bank 

The  World  Bank  is  widely  viewed  as  an  institution  that  has 
demonstrated  its  inability  to  promote  environmentally  sustainable 
projects.  Its  withholding  of  most  of  the  information  generated  in 
project  preparation,  its  failure  to  provide  for  local  participation 
on  the  part  of  its  putative  beneficiaries,  and  the  poor  quality  of 
its  projects  are  causes  for  deep  concern. 

Two  recent  reports — by  the  Independent  Morse  Commission  on  the 
grotesque  situation  existing  around  the  Narmada  Sardar  Sarovar  Dam 
project,  and  the  Bank's  Vice-President  Willi  Wapenhans — describe  an 
institution  whose  overwhelming  priority  is  to  move  money  quickly, 
whatever  the  price  in  systematic  violation  of  its  environmental, 
economic  and  social  policies.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  submit  that 
profound  changes  are  required  to  make  environmental  quality  and 
social  equity  the  WB's  top  priorities,  rather  than  lending  targets. 

As  a  start,  the  U.S.  should  seek  G-7  support  for  withholding 
funding  for  IDA,  the  GEF  and  other  World  Bank  affiliates  until  a 
reform  plan  is  in  place  and  operating  successfully.  In  this 
context,  we  urge  that  Congress  outline  a  new  plan  for  changing  the 
nature  and  behavior  of  the  Bank.  The  WB  needs  to  change  its 
direction  and  procedures  to  make  it  possible  to  promote  sustainable 
development  that  is  socially,  environmentally  and  culturally  sound. 

The  US  should  put  forward  an  agenda  for  change  at  the  WB  that 
includes  the  following  points: 

*  full  implementation  and  enforcement  of  existing  Bank 
policies  on  environmental  assessment,  forcible  resettlement,  and 
all  substantive  policies,  coupled  with  a  concerted  effort  to  make 
project  quality  and  poverty  alleviation  the  highest  priorities. 
This  should  require  appropriate  benchmarks  and  measures  of  success; 

*  ensure  that  affected  people  and  knowledgeable  NGOs  are 
Involved  in  WB  projects  from  the  earliest  planning  to  monitoring 
after  construction,  and  in  structural  adjustment  plans  proposed  by 
the  Bank.  An  indispensable  condition  is  that  affected  populations 
have  full  access  to  information  on  Bank  activities,  as  well  as  the 
general  public  in  member  countries; 

*  revise  national  income  accounts  to  take  into  account  loss 
and  degradation  of  biological  and  natural  capital,  and  the  Impact 
of  pollution  on  human  health  and  ecological  systems.  The  Bank 
(along  with  the  International  Monetary  Fund)  should  be  leading  the 
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effort  to  develop  new  methodologies  along  these  lines.  This  will 
require  creation  of  a  new  Working  Group  composed  of  experts  from 
other  institutions  and  the  private  sector,  which  we  hope  Congress 
will  endorse  this  year; 

*  empower  women,  through  a  new  commitment  to  investment  in 
resources  for  women,  including  access  to  capital,  land,  education 
and  health  clinics.  Women's  participation  is  essential  in  the 
design,  development  and  implementation  of  programs,  and  women 
should  be  much  better  represented  at  all  levels  of  the  Bank  and 
Fund  hierarchies.  A  related  objective  should  be  to  ensure  (in 
concert  with  other  organizations  and  aid  programs)  that  every  woman 
desiring  family  planning  information,  services,  and  products  is 
provided  with  them; 

*  focus  on  basic  societal  infrastructure  by  investing  mostly 
in  schools,  health  clinics,  clean  water,  sewerage,  justice  systems, 
libraries,  mass  transit,  etc.,  to  prepare  people  and  societies  with 
the  tools  allowing  them  to  live  productive  and  decent  lives; 

*  update  agricultural  policies  to  integrate  environmental 
considerations  into  all  agriculture  sector  lending; 

*  reorient  the  Bank's  energy  portfolio  toward  least-cost 
investments  in  energy  efficiency  and  renewable  energy,  and  develop 
and  implement  a  program  to  fight  global  warming.  Involvement  with 
some  energy  projects  should  be  closed  out,  including  Narmada,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  country  and  .  people  involved  about 
alternatives;  and 

*  create  an  Independent  Appeals  Commission,  which  would  hear 
and  act  on  complaints  of  environmental  and  social  abuses  in 
specific  projects,  and  would  have  full  access  to  Bank  project 

files. 

We  would  note  that  the  Development  Committee  has  the  mandate 
to  advise  the  Boards  of  Governors  of  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF  on 
all  aspects  of  the  transfer  of  resources  to  developing  countries. 
Its  next  regular  meeting  is  in  April,  here  in  Washington.  In  the 
past  the  Development  Committee  has  not  been  a  very  effective  forum 
for  promoting  U.S.  proposals  regarding  reforms  of  the  World  Bank 
and  IMF.  We  urge  that  the  Clinton  Administration  make  it  a  high 
priority  to  use  the  Development  Committee  in  new  ways,  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  change. 

A.  Energy  Lending 

The  World  Bank  approved  funding  for  2  8  energy  sector  projects 
in  Fiscal  1992.  Appendix  IV  provides  a  breakdown  of  these  28 
projects.  Not  a  single  loan  had  as  its  primary  purpose  the  support 
of  end-use  efficiency  improvements  among  electricity  consumers,  and 
only  a  handful  of  projects  contain  even  small  components  targeting 
efficiency  increases.  Instead,  many  of  the  projects  funded  large 
scale  energy  generation,  including  five  projects  designed  to 
promote  oil  and  gas  development,  seven  projects  to  construct 
thermal  power  plants,  and  five  projects  to  construct  hydropower 
plants.  While  several  loans  were  made  for  "Energy  Efficiency 
Projects,"  these  funds  will  actually  be  used  to  rehabilitate  or 
expand  countries'  generating  and  distribution  capacity  and  not  to 
increase  efficient  energy  end-use  in  those  countries. 

The  World  Bank  has  spent  the  last  six  years  struggling  to 
systemically  incorporate  environmental  concerns  into  its  project 

approval  process,   and,   according  to  The  World  Bank  and the 

Environment:  Fiscal  1992.  "The  important  events  of  1992  can  be 
thought  of  as  marking  the  transition  from  the  first  phases  [of  this 
process],  one  of  efforts  to  integrate  the  goals  of  environment  and 
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development,  to  a  new  phase  in  which  particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  implementation  of  these  policies,  so  that  actions  will 
more  consistently  correspond  to  agreed  principles."  However, 
Friends  of  the  Earth's  examination  of  the  energy  sector  projects 
funded  by  the  World  Bank  suggests  that  there  is  no  such  transition. 
In  Fiscal  1992,  as  in  previous  years,  the  vast  majority  of  money 
disbursed  by  the  Bank  as  energy  sector  loans  supported  the 
construction  of  large  fossil  fuel  power  plants  and  dams.  In 
funding  these  projects,  the  Bank  missed  the  opportunity  to  help 
developing  nations  meet  their  power  needs  in  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  environmentally  sound  way  possible:  by  funding 
projects  designed  to  improve  energy  efficiency. 

Many  of  the  loans  are  funding  energy  projects  that  are 
environmental  disasters.  The  Ertan  Hydroelectric  Project  in  China 
will  force  30,000  people  out  of  their  homes,  while  elsewhere  in 
China  the  Daguangba  Hainan  Project  will  displace  another  21,400 
people.  Another  World  Bank  loan  will  help  Egypt  fund  the  expansion 
of  the  Kureimat  Thermal  Power  Plant  on  prime  riverfront  land  along 
the  Nile  that  is  now  home  to  five  endangered  species.  The  Halawi 
V  Project  on  the  Shire  River  in  Malawi  will  flood  part  of  the 
Majete  Game  Reserve  that  provides  critical  protected  habitat  to  the 
fifth  largest  elephant  population  in  the  country.  The  Third  Power 
System  Development  Project  in  Thailand  includes  a  dam  that  will 
submerge  60  square  miles  of  diverse  riparian  habitat  and  will  force 
1,500  people  from  their  homes. 

Even  the  projects  with  less  visible  impacts  will  significantly 
affect  the  global  environment.  The  new  thermal  plants  funded  by 
the  World  Bank  will  add  tons  of  greenhouse  gases  and  chemicals  that 
create  smog  and  acid  rain  to  our  atmosphere  each  year.  They  will 
also  generate  solid  wastes  and  effluents  that  can  contaminate 
drinking  water  in  rivers  and  underground  aquifers. 

Improving  energy  efficiency  is  now  widely  accepted  as  the 
cheapest  way  to  meet  Increasing  demand  for  electricity.  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric,  the  largest  private  utility  company  in  the  U.S., 
plans  to  meet  75  percent  of  the  increased  demand  it  will  face  in 
the  next  decade  by  increasing  its  customers'  energy  efficiency. 
Many  developing  nations  have  the  potential  for  energy  efficiency 
gains  even  greater  than  the  U.S.  because  much  of  their  technology 
base  is  significantly  outdated  and  inefficient.  Efficiency 
improvements  not  only  provide  the  least  cost  means  for  developing 
countries  to  meet  their  growing  energy  needs,  they  also  strengthen 
the  industrial  sector  in  the  developing  world  by  making  its 
Industries  more  productive  and  competitive  in  global  markets. 

Improving  energy  efficiency  is  also  the  key  method  of  meeting 
expanding  electricity  demand  that  has  a  positive  impact  on  the 
environment.  Improved  efficiency  allows  an  economy  to  produce  more 
goods  that  people  need  without  requiring  additional  generating 
capacity.  This  conserves  limited  nonrenewable  energy  resources  for 
the  future  and  avoids  impacts  associated  with  thermal, 
hydroelectric,  and  nuclear  power  generation.  In  short,  increased 
efficiency  not  only  leads  to  a  healthier  economy,  but  a  healthier 
environment  as  well. 

The  social  environmental  impacts  of  the  World  Bank's  1992 
energy  portfolio  include  Increased  air  pollution;  destruction  of 
very  important  wildlife;  massive  dislocations  of  rural  people; 
habita  for  endangered  species;  degradation  and  destruction  of  free 
flowing  rivers. 

Since  many  developing  nations  already  have  crushing  foreign 
debt  burdens,  it  is  critical  that  they  meet  their  energy  needs  in 
the  least  costly  way  possible.  Increasing  efficiency  not  only 
provides  this  least  cost  solution,   it  also  increases  local 
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industrial  competitiveness  while  protecting  the  overtaxed  natural 
resources  of  the  developing  world.  Yet  the  World  Bank's  energy 
sector  loans  for  fiscal  year  1992  go  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction:  they  continue  to  feature  large  scale,  destructive  energy 
generation  projects.  This  policy  will  hurt  the  economic  and 
environmental  health  of  developing  nations,  both  of  which  the  World 
Bank  is  pledged  to  help.  The  developing  world,  the  contributing 
nations,  and  the  global  environment  cannot  afford  the  costs  from 
the  World  Bank's  shortsighted  energy  policy.  It  is  far  past  time 
for  the  Bank  to  dramatically  increase  its  efforts  to  fund  energy 
efficiency  improvements  in  the  developing  world  as  the  primary 
focus  of  its  energy  sector  loans. 

B.  IFC  and  Structural  Adjustment 

Friends  of  the  Earth  would  like  to  call  the  Committee's 
attention  to  two  important  trends  in  MDB  lending:  first,  the 
increase  of  Structural  Adjustment  lending  and  second,  the 
increasing  importance  of  private  sector  lending.  Both  trends  have 
profound  environmental  consequences  and  allow  the  MDBs  to  evade 
considering  their  operations'  long-term  impact. 

As  pressure  builds  on  the  MDBs  to  lend  ever  more  money, 
Structural  Adjustment  loans  are  becoming  more  and  more  common.  For 
example,  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  lending  has  boomed  in 
the  last  3  years,  30  percent  of  World  Bank  lending  is  for 
Structural  Adjustment  loans.  In  the  rest  of  the  Bank's  portfolio, 
around  12  percent  is  for  Structural  Adjustment.  Although  these 
loans  may  have  tremendous  long-term  consequences,  the  World  Bank 
does  not  undertake  environmental  assessments  on  the  conditions  that 
it  attaches  to  these  loans.  A  recent  study  by  Robert  Repetto  at 
the  World  Resources  Institute  analyzes  the  effects  of  structural 
adjustment  programs  on  the  Philippines'  environment  and  finds  that 
adjustment  programs  led  to  rapid  liquidation  of  the  country's 
natural  resources.  This  study,  along  with  similar  stories  we  are 
hearing  from  around  the  world,  show  that  the  environmental 
consequences  of  adjustment  programs  must  not  be  ignored. 

At  the  same  time  that  MDBs  escape  environmental  scrutiny  by 
expanding  structural  adjustment  lending,  they  are  also  escaping  it 
through  their  private  sector  lending.  Industries  are  often 
privatized  as  part  of  the  conditionality  of  MDB  and  IMF  adjustment 
programs.  These  newly-privatized  bodies  then  become  candidates  for 
loans  from  the  private  sector  arms  of  the  MDBs  such  as  the  IFC  and 

the  Merchant  Banking  division  of  the  EBRD.  This  allows 
environmental  assessments  to  be  evaded.  For  example,  we  believe 
the  Bio  Bio  dam  project  in  Chile  (see  below)  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  passing  the  World  Bank's  regular  environmental 
assessment  procedures.  Now  that  the  Chilean  power  sector  has  been 
largely  privatized  it  has  become  possible  to  channel  funds  to  the 
project  through  the  IFC  without  the  same  environmental  analysis  or 
citizen  involvement  that  would  have  been  required  if  the  IBRD  had 
undertaken  the  project. 

Consequently,  while  this  Committee  has  over  the  years  helped 
propel  the  Banks  to  new  procedures  and  environmental  awareness,  the 

in  lending  seem  to  be  moving  more  and  more  money  outside  the 
channels  where  new  procedures  have  been  established. 

In  1992  the  IFC  took  the  initial  step  to  destroy  the  "Grand 
Canyon"  of  Chile,  by  providing  money  for  the  first  dam  on  the  Bio 
Bio  River.  The  IFC  took  this  action  despite  widespread  opposition 
to  the  project  in  Chile,  despite  litigation  pending  against  the 
project  in  Chile,  despite  the  existence  of  superior  energy 
alternatives,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the  Bio  Bio  River  is  of 
world   heritage   calibre   and   merits   the   highest   level   of 
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environmental  protection.  Furthermore,  the  IFC  made  a  mockery  of 
environmental  assessment  when  it  indicated  that  it  would  review  the 
cumulative  impact  of  dams  on  the  river  when  it  proceeds  with 
support  for  the  second  of  six  planned  dams. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  IFC  has  loaned  money  for  the 
construction  of  a  dam  in  Belize  which  would  destroy  tropical 
rainforests,  again  without  thorough  environmental  assessment. 

C.  Wapenhans  Report 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  is  verified  by  Mr. 
Willi  Wapenhans,  World  Bank  VP  and  head  of  the  Portfolio  Management 
Task  Force,  in  his  confidential  internal  review  of  World  Bank 
projects.  Specially  appointed  by  World  Bank  president  Lewis 
Preston  to  review  the  Bank's  supervision  of  its  $140  billion  in 
outstanding  loan  disbursements,  Mr.  Wapenhans  has  written  a  damning 
indictment  of  the  declining  trend  in  quality  of  the  Bank's 
portfolio. 

The  problems  that  Probe  International  and  Friends  of  the  Earth 
found  with  the  Three  Gorges  feasibility  study,  and  the  problems  the 
Independent  Review  Team  found  with  the  Sardar  Sarovar  dam  project 
in  India,  Mr.  Wapenhans  found  were  rife  throughout  the  Bank's 
portfolio.  In  this,  he  verifies  the  more  generalized  conclusions 
of  the  Morse  Commission's  Independent  Review  of  Sardar  Sarovar. 
Every  director  and  public  official  connected  with  the  World  Bank 
should  read  the  entire  text  of  these  two  documents. 

The  Bank's  pervasive  preoccupation  with  new  lending,  Mr. 
Wapenhans  discovered,  has  resulted  in  a  "promotional  —  rather  than 
objective  —  approach  to  appraisal,"  and  the  Bank's  "reluctance  to 
take  a  firm  stand  with  Borrowers  is  reflected  in  the  prolonged 
survival  of  'problem  projects'."  Borrowers'  non-compliance  with 
legal  covenants  in  loan  contracts  -  especially  financial  ones  -  is, 
as  the  Wapenhans  report  describes  it,  gross  and  overwhelming. 

More  than  one-third  of  all  World  Bank  projects  are  failing, 
Wapenhans  found,  while  he  described  the  deterioration  in  the  Bank's 
portfolio  performance  as  gradual,  steady  and  pervasive;  "It  is 
easy,"  Mr.  Wapenhans  warned,  "to  become  alarmist  about  these 
trends."  The  study  shows  that  the  bigger  the  project,  the  more 
likely  it  was  to  fail.  Bear  in  mind  that  this  analysis  is  only 
based  on  the  Bank's  economic  criteria.  The  record  would  be  even 
sorrier  if  environmental  and  social  criteria  were  also  honestly 
evaluated. 

D.  Yacyreta  Dam  (Argentina) 

This  project  illustrates  the  folly  of  throwing  good  money 
after  bad.  Having  provided  $460  million  to  this  construction 
boondoggle  in  1979  and  1988  in  prior  loans,  the  Bank  approved 
another  installment  of  $300  million  last  fall  (with  conditions 
which  are  discussed  below) . 

There  is  serious  concern  that  the  dam  will  be  filled  to  a 
height  of  83  meters  above  sea  level  which  would  cause  an  estimated 
50,000  people  to  be  evicted  from  their  homes  and  businesses,  as 
substantial  parts  of  the  cities  of  Posadas  (Argentina)  and 
Encarnacioin  (Paraguay)  are  inundated.  This  reservoir  would 
destroy  or  permanently  alter  four  biologically  distinct  ecosystems, 
including  one  of  the  southernmost  tropical  rainforests  in  South 
America.  Unique  wetland  and  grassland  ecosystems,  riverine 
forests,  and  freshwater  marshes  would  also  be  inundated. 

The  history  of  the  Yacyreta  Project  is  one  of  corruption, 
mismanagement,   and  cost   overruns  with  completion   costs   now 
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estimated  at  4  to  6  times  that  of  the  original  estimate.  The 
implementing  agency  Entidad  Binacional  Yacyreta  has  a  huge  debt 
with  arrears  to  contractors  on  the  order  of  $300  million. 
Considering  that  several  billion  more  would  be  needed  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  project,  it  is  past  time  to  say 
enough  is  enough;  yet  the  Bank  proceeded  with  another  loan. 

The  project  as  it  proceeds  violates  four  major  World  Bank 
policies:  on  environment,  large  dams,  involuntary  resettlement,  and 
indigenous  peoples.  The  same  mistakes  made  at  the  Narmada  Project 
are  being  repeated  at  Yacyreta. 

Despite  these  serious  concerns,  the  World  Bank  approved  the 
loan  for  Yacyreta,  hoping  that  some  loan  conditions  would  help 
remedy  the  worst  aspects.  Such  exhortation  and  promises  have  been 
made  on  the  Narmada  Project  and  many  other  big  Bank  projects,  but 
when  78%  of  loan  conditions  are  not  complied  with  (as  the  Wapenhans 
Report  Indicated) ,  there  is  little  prospect  for  a  sound  outcome. 

E.  IDA  Replenishment 

The  U.S.  Government's  Negotiating  Points  for  IDA  10  were  not 
bad,  but  given  the  record  of  IDA  lending  during  the  past  few  years, 
we  don't  think  our  representatives  went  far  enough.  The  NGO 
community  put  forward  a  detailed  set  of  suggestions,  which  are 
attached  as  Appendix  1  to  this  testimony. 

As  the  December  negotiating  session  began.  Friends  of  the 
Earth  called  for  a  moratorium  on  US  funding.  Evidence  of  IDA 
practices  and  projects  in  the  field  has  led  us  to  conclude  that  IDA 
is  not  worthy  of  financial  support  from  U.S.  taxpayers.  The  often 
cited  "progress"  at  the  World  Bank  in  recent  years  has  amounted  to 
little  more  than  exercises  on  paper.  Harmful  IDA  projects  continue 
to  be  pushed  through  the  pipeline. 

1.  IDA-9  Negotiation 

In  the  IDA-9  negotiations  Deputies  asked  that  IDA  make  poverty 
reduction  central  to  its  focus.  To  that  end,  the  staff  have 
produced  volumes  on  the  topic,  namely  the  Poverty  Policy  Paper,  the 
Operational  Directive  on  Poverty,  and  the  Poverty  Reduction 
Handbook.  In  concert  with  the  IMF,  Policy  Framework  Papers  have 
also  been  churned  out. 

On  the  environment,  IDA-9  Deputies  asked  for  National 
Environmental  Action  Plans  for  all  active  borrowers,  and  more 
application  of  environmental  assessments.  IDA  points  to  these 
plans,  the  revised  Environmental  Assessment  Operational  Directive, 
its  new  Forestry  Policy,  and  the  1992  World  Development  Report  on 
the  environment,  as  proof  of  its  progress  on  the  environment. 

But  writing  tomes  and  making  promises  -  which  anyone  can  do  - 
has  done  nothing  to  stop  IDA  projects  currently  underway  from 
hurting  the  poor  and  their  environment.  Even  worse,  they  have  done 
nothing  to  stop  more  harmful  IDA  projects  from  entering  the 
planning  pipeline  and  getting  approval. 

2.  The  IDA  Record 

The  most  telling  example  of  this  flagrant  gap  between  rhetoric 
and  reality  is  the  Sardar  Sarovar  project  in  India.  This  project 
will  force  over  240,000  people  off  their  land,  causing  untold 
economic,  physical,  social,  cultural,  and  spiritual  hardship.  IDA 
management  has  known  about  this  human  crisis  for  many  years  and  yet 
never  suspended  disbursements  of  the  IDA  credit.  It  is  no  defense 
that  the  credit  was  originally  approved  in  1985,  prior  to  IDA-9  and 
its  poverty  focus.   At  the  time  of  signing,  IDA  projects  were 
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subject  to  numerous  policies  which,  had  they  been  rigorously 
applied,  would  have  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  the  project  to 
get  the  green  light. 

Given  that  the  Sardar  Sarovar  Project  was  approved,  IDA  staff 
had  the  duty  to  ensure  that  the  Indian  and  state  governments  abided 
by  the  minimal  conditions  in  the  loan  contract.  When  they  did  not, 
IDA  had  the  duty  to  suspend  disbursements.   It  did  not. 

Some  IDA  Governors  may  say  that  Sardar  Sarovar  Project  is  an 
exception,  but  it  is  not.  The  Independent  Review  Team  concluded 
that  "the  problems  besetting  the  Sardar  Sarovar  Projects  are  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  to  resettlement  operations  supported  by 
the  Bank  in  India."  The  same  could  be  said  for  numerous  other 
countries.  The  following  projects  -  all  in  the  planning  pipeline 
funded  by  IDA-9  -  illustrate  the  fact  that  IDA  continues  to 
routinely  fund  harmful  projects,  giving  lie  to  its  rhetoric.  Here 
are  some  examples,  which  were  compiled  by  Probe  International 
researchers  in  Canada,  with  whom  FoE  works  closely: 

1.  As  part  of  the  Bangladesh  Flood  Action  Plan  (FhP) .  $115  m. 
of  IDA  funding  is  earmarked  for  the  "River  Bank  Protection" 
project.  The  multi-billion  dollar  FAP  will  attempt  to  tame  the 
highly  mobile  and  silt-laden  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Heghna  Rivers 
with  the  construction  of  thousand  of  kilometers  of  continuous 
embankments  along  the  lengths  of  the  rivers  to  funnel  water  from 
Nepal  and  India  out  to  the  sea.  If  the  FAP  goes  ahead,  it  will 
displace  five  million  people.  According  to  Mohiuddin  Ahmad,  a 
Bangladeshi  environmentalist,  "the  displaced  people  are  likely  to 
squat  around  urban  centers  joining  the  pool  of  slum-dwellers,  as  no 
investments  are  likely  to  be  made  for  their  rehabilitation  in  the 
near  future." 

2.  In  China,  IDA  $37  m.  is  slated  for  the  Daquanoba 
Multipurpose  Project,  which  will  resettle  about  21,400  people. 

3.  Also  in  China,  $400  m.  of  Bank/IDA  loans  is  in  the  works 
for  the  Xiaolanqdi  dam  on  the  Yellow  River,  which  will  require  the 
forcible  resettlement  of  190,000  people. 

4.  In  India,  two  more  loans  worth  US$475  m.  are  in  the  works 
for  the  controversial  Sardar  Sarovar  Projects:  Sardar  Sarovar 
Canals  H  project.  IDA  $150  m./Bank  $225  m. ,  and  the  Narmada  River 
Basin  Development  project.  IDA  $100  m. 

5.  In  Nepal,  a  $115  m.  IDA  loan  is  slated  for  the  Arun  HI 
Dan.  According  to  Dipak  Gyawali,  a  Nepali  engineer/economist,  the 
Arun  III  dam  "has  been  propagandized  as  cheap  but  whose  estimated 
cost  is  reaching  the  one  billion  dollar  nark... the  assumptions  that 
have  gone  into  NEA's  [Nepal  Electricity  Authority)  "least  Cost 
Generation  Expansion  Plan",  which  justified  Arun  III,  were 
shamelessly  concocted."  And  USAID  has  warned  that  the  200 
kilometer  access  road,  required  to  construct  the  dam,  could  result 
in  "unregulated  and  illegal  removal  of  marketable  timber  and  other 
forest  products  during  and  after  construction ...  severe  gully 
erosion  can  occur." 

6.  In  Malawi,  the  IDA  $55  m.  Power  V  loan  will  finance,  among 
other  things,  the  Kapichira  Dam.  This  dam  will  destroy  the 
fisheries  on  which  thousands  of  people  depend  for  their  livelihood 
and  their  protein.  It  will  also  flood  part  of  a  game  reserve.  A 
wholly  inadequate  environmental  assessment  was  done  (omitting,  for 
example,  the  need  to  control  soil  erosion  and  the  subsequent 
problem  of  sedimentation) ;  and  the  families  who  will  be  forcibly 
resettled  by  the  dam  have  not  been  informed. 

7.  In  Benin,  the  AdJarala  Hydroelectric  Dam.  IDA  $30  m.  on  the 
Mono  River  will  displace  about  10,000  people. 
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8.  In  China,  the  World  Bank's  record  to  date  on  the  Three 
Gorges  Dam  on  the  Yangtze  River  is  worth  considering  briefly. 

o  In  1986  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency 
financed  a  $14  million  feasibility  study  for  the  Three  Gorges  dam, 
and  the  World  Bank  supervised  the  study  to  ensure  its  soundness. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  "form  a  basis  for  securing  funding 
from  international  institutions."  The  Canadian  engineers  who 
carried  the  study  out  recommended  that  the  dam  be  built  at  a  height 
that  would  displace  three-quarters  of  a  million  people,  nearly  the 
entire  population  of  Saskatchewan.  The  benefits  of  doing  so 
outweighed  the  costs,  they  claimed. 

o  When  Probe  International  heard  of  the  engineers'  conclusion 
they  and  other  NGOs  were  stunned.  But  NGOs  that  wanted  to  look  at 
the  calculations  were  rebuffed  by  the  World  Bank,  which  refused  to 
provide  a  copy  of  the  Three  Gorges  feasibility  study.  Eventually 
the  bulk  of  the  study  was  made  public  informally. 

o  Probe  contacted  nine  colleagues  from  around  the  world  -  an 
engineer,  an  economist,  a  chemical  limnologist,  and  so  on  -  and 
asked  them  to  go  through  the  feasibility  study  carefully,  to  look 
at  how  CIDA,  the  engineers,  and  the  Bank  had  valued  the  costs  and 
benefits  for  the  millions  of  people  that  would  be  affected.  Their 
findings  were  published  in  the  book  "Damming  the  Three  Gorges:  What 
Dam-Builders  Don't  Want  You  To  Know"  —  which  has  been  made 

available  to  U.S.  decision  makers. 

o  What  these  experts  found  was  shocking.  The  feasibility 
study  was  inconsistent,  systematioally  biased,  and  incomplete.  For 
example,  the  Bank,  CIDA,  and  the  Canadian  engineers  left  500,000 
people  to  live  in  the  active  flood  control  area  around  the 
perimeter  of  the  reservoir,  where  they  would  be  subjected  to 
flooding:  moving  them  would  have  increased  the  project's  costs  by 
20%.  As  for  the  submerged  spillway  bays  -  27  in  all  -  the 
engineers  were  confident  they  could  design,  construct,  and  operate 
them,  even  though  their  discharge  would  be  "well  beyond  the  proven 
world  experience." 

o  When  it  came  to  predicting  the  dam's  flood  benefits  -  its 
main  purpose  -  the  engineers  used  an  analytically  crude  method 
because  the  data  wasn't  available  to  do  a  proper  hydrodynamlc 
analysis.  Their  seismic  analysis  was  incomplete  and  unjustifiably 
optimistic,  and  as  far  as  we  can  tell  (the  engineers  managed  to 
delete  certain  sections  of  the  feasibility  study  before  releasing 
it  to  Probe),  they  didn't  even  review  the  Chinese  data  on 
sedimentation  before  declaring  the  Yangtze's  massive  silt  load  a 
non-problem. 

o  The  expected  costs  and  benefits  of  this  development  scheme, 
it  appears,  were  based  on  unsubstantiated  engineering  and 
compromised  economics:  costs  were  systematically  underestimated 
and  benefits  overestimated. 

o  The  Three  Gorges  feasibility  study  -  the  first  feasibility 
study  for  a  mega-development  project  ever  released  for  public 
scrutiny  and  independent  peer  review  -  was  supposed  to  be, 
according  to  CIDA  and  the  World  Bank,  the  best  feasibility  study 
ever  done,  a  state-of-the-art  study  to  which  all  others  would 
strive.  But  if  this  was  the  best,  no  wonder  so  many  World  Bank 
projects  are  failing  to  perform  as  planned. 

*** 

All  of  these  projects  are  being  instigated,  planned  and/or 
implemented  right  now,  making  a  mockery  of  the  claim  that  the 
conditions  of  the  IDA-9  replenishment  have  made  any  difference  to 
the  environment  or  the  poor. 
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Even  if  IDA  did  scrupulously  abide  by  all  its  guidelines  - 
every  policy,  framework  paper,  plan,  report,  operational  directive, 
and  handbook  it  had  ever  produced  -  and  that  is  a  big  if,  IDA  would 
still  be  a  dictatorial  institution.  It  would  still  be  essentially 
unaccountable  to  the  people  whose  lives  are  directly  affected.  The 
people  affected  by  IDA  projects  would  still  not  have  the  final  say 
over  those  projects;  all  the  ultimate  decision-making  power  would 
still  reside  in  the  Executive  Directors,  who  do  not  have  to  live 
with  the  consequences  of  their  decisions,  and  in  essence  would 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  World  Bank's  staff,  which  hides  many 
important  details  of  projects  even  from  its  Directors  and 
Governors. 

No  law  of  any  land  can,  apparently,  touch  IDA  or  the  World 
Bank.  People  hurt  by  IDA  projects  cannot  sue  the  institution,  its 
staff,  or  its  Executive  Directors.  They  cannot  sue  when  IDA 
policies  and  guidelines  are  flouted,  nor  when  harmful  projects  are 
approved,  nor  can  they  sue  for  damages  suffered  as  the  direct  and 
proximate  result  of  World  Bank  misfeasance,  non-feasance  and 
malfeasance.  IDA  and  the  World  Bank  are  elusive,  unaccountable, 
and  secretive,  changing  the  tune  to  suit  the  mood  of  the  day:  the 
environment  one  year,  the  poor  the  next. 

Legal  immunities,  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  the  procedures 
for  amending  those  articles,  the  voting  structure  of  the  Board  of 
Executive  Directors,  the  multilateral  nature  of  the  Bank  and  the 
demands  of  diplomacy  that  flow  from  that  nature,  and  the  coinciding 
interests  of  member  governments  at  the  expense  of  their  peoples, 
all  have  helped  make  democratization  of  the  World  Bank  an  illusion. 

World  Bank  guidelines  indicate  a  deeply  embedded  notion  that 
experts  know  what  "development"  is  better  than  the  billions  of 
people  in  the  Third  World  do.  The  guidelines  in  the  Bank's 
"Directive  on  Involuntary  Resettlement"  are  particularly  insidious: 
these  guidelines  are  based  on  the  fundamentally  flawed  premise  that 
it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  Bank  and  its  borrower  governments  to 
violate  the  property  rights  of  Third  World  citizens  in  the  name  of 
progress  and  the  national  interest. 

The  livelihoods  and  environments  destroyed  because  of  this 
authoritarian  attitude  are  incalculable:  just  a  sample  of  the  World 
Bank  hydro  dams  for  which  we  have  numbers  indicate  over  1.5  million 
people  were  forcibly  displaced,  most  without  proper  compensation. 
At  least  another  half-million  are  slated  to  lose  their  land  to 
hydro  dams  and  other  projects  now  in  the  World  Bank's  pipeline. 

The  consequences  of  forced  resettlements  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Eminent  anthropologist  Thayer  Scudder  calls  forced 
resettlement  the  worst  thing  you  can  do  to  a  people,  next  to 
killing  them.  What  should  be  unthinkable  has  become  routine,  and 
the  World  Bank's  "Directive  on  Involuntary  Resettlement"  has  become 
an  instrument  in  a  dreadful  form  of  institutionalized  abuse. 

The  guidelines  in  the  "Directive  on  Environmental  Assessment" 
also  reject  the  right  of  those  hurt  by  a  project  to  negotiate  with 
its  proponents,  and  to  ultimately  decide  whether  a  project 
proceeds.  Affected  parties  have  no  right  to  see  project  documents, 
nor  to  examine  and  challenge  the  often  compromised  interests  of  the 
proponents.  The  Bank's  "Directive  on  Disclosure  of  Information" 
instructs  World  Bank  staff  to  consider  who  is  requesting  the 
information,  their  reason  for  seeking  the  information,  and  the 
purpose  to  which  it  would  be  put,  before  releasing  that 
information. 

3 .  The  NGO  Response  to  the  IDA  Record 

During  the  past  few  years,  grassroots  groups  in  the  Third 
World   have   started   getting   the   information   out   to   their 
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counterparts  in  the  North.  Those  counterparts  have  tended  to  be 
not  the  traditional  development  NGOs,  but  environmental  and 
indigenous-rights  groups.  These  activists  didn't  have  a  history 
with  the  World  Bank.  They  weren't  in  awe  of  the  Bank  and  they 
weren't  impressed  by  what  they  saw.  The  Bank  was  treating  Third 
World  people  and  their  environments  in  ways  that  would  never  be 
tolerated  in  the  Northern  countries,  in  ways  that  would  land 
Northern  governments  in  court,  or  bring  people  out  on  the  streets 
in  opposition.  These  activists,  working  together  with  southern 
grassroots  groups,  started  exposing  the  evidence  and  demanding 
justice  from  the  Bank. 

For  many  years  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  its  partners  have  been 
working  with  citizens  groups  from  around  the  world  to  stop 
environmentally  disastrous  projects  financed  by  the  World  Bank.  For 
ten  years  we  have  been  accumulating  more  and  more  evidence  of 
environments  destroyed  and  economies  undermined  by  World  Bank 
loans. 

This  growing  worldwide  movement  of  groups  has  made  a  sincere 
and  concerted  effort  to  reform  the  World  Bank.  Countless  petitions 
have  been  collected,  endless  meetings  held,  regular  telephone  calls 
made,  proposals  for  disclosure  of  information  and  environmental 
reviews  submitted,  and  demands  made  to  shift  the  decision-making 
power  to  the  citizens  who  must  pay  for  World  Bank  activities  with 
their  environments  and  their  economies.  The  U.S.  Congress  has  been 
an  honest  partner  in  this  effort,  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

NoWj  on  reviewing  the  past  decade,  and  especially  in  light  of 
the  extraordinary  events  surrounding  the  Sardar  Sarovar  dam  project 
in  India,  we  regretfully  conclude  that  these  global  efforts  have 
failed.  While  some  changes  have  occurred  at  the  World  Bank  as  a 
result  of  this  unprecedented  attention  to  its  activities,  we 
believe  these  changes  have  been  superficial.  They  have  failed  to 
make  the  World  Bank  an  instrument  of  good  government  and  have 
failed  to  stop  harmful  projects  from  being  approved. 

We  have  succeeded  at  only  one  thing.  After  years  of 
experience  with  the  day-to-day  operations  and  decision-making 
procedures  of  the  Bank,  the  public  today  is  better  informed  about 
World  Bank  operations  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history.  What 
we  have  learned  suggests  that  the  World  Bank  is  not  reformable. 
Changes  in  response  to  the  criticisms  leveled  against  the  Bank  have 
been  toothless  and,  ultimately,  largely  irrelevant.  Additional 
environmental  staff  have  been  relatively  powerless  to  change  the 
actual  outputs  of  the  institution. 

The  annual  environnental  report  is  nothing  more  than  a 
public-relations  document,  and  one  that  embarrasses  the  Bank  rather 
than  redeeming  it.  The  first  report  claimed  that  the  notorious 
Polonoroeste  project,  which  was  responsible  for  massive  destruction 
of  the  Amazon  rainforest,  wasn't  all  bad  because  it  helped  to  raise 
public  consciousness  about  the  need  to  protect  the  Amazon. 

The  billion-dollar  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF) ,  now 
housed  at  the  World  Bank,  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  buy  environmental 
respectability  for  the  Bank  while  the  Bank  continues  to  allocate 
its  current  $20  billion  annual  budget  on  environmentally  and 
socially  destructive  projects. 

The  Bank  implies  that  its  environmental  problems  are  trivial. 
It  portrays  them  as  something  that  Northern  NGOs  are  irrationally 
preoccupied  with,  as  something  that  can  be  fixed  by  operational 
directives,  by  a  World  Development  Report,  or  by  a  "Green  Fund". 
In  fact,  the  Bank's  environmental  woes  are  just  the  tip  of  a  very 
big  iceberg,  and  the  environmental  scrutiny  to  which  the  Bank  has 
been  subjected  over  the  past  decade  is  forcing  the  truth  to 
surface. 
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widespread  and  unrelenting  evidence  of  environmental  and 
social  harm  caused  by  the  Bank,  growing  evidence  of  financial 
mismanagement,  and  the  experience  of  the  past  few  years  have 
demonstrated  to  citizens  around  the  world  that  the  World  Bank  does 
not  operate  with  the  accountability  that  make  public  institutions 
legitimate  and  that  foster  sustainable,  constructive  development. 

But  it  is  the  Bank's  response  to  the  crisis  in  the  Narmada 
River  valley  which  is  so  revealing  and  which  must  guide  policy 
makers  now.  Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  the  Bank  should 
withdraw  from  Sardar  Sarovar,  and  despite  opposition  from  the 
Canadian,  American,  Japanese,  German,  Australian,  and  Norwegian 
executive  directors,  the  World  Bank's  Board  voted  to  accept  the 
staff's  business-as-usual  approach. 

The  message  to  us,  as  the  taxpayers  who  keep  the  Bank  going, 
is  clear:  As  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the  Bank  said,  it  sends 
a  signal  that  "no  matter  how  egregious  the  situation,  no  matter  how 
flawed  the  project,  no  matter  how  many  policies  have  been  violated, 
and  no  matter  how  clear  the  remedies  prescribed,  the  Bank  will  go 
forward  on  its  own  terms." 

4 .  Present  Position  of  Friends  of  the  Earth 

For  all  these  reasons  Friends  of  the  Earth  calls  upon  the  U.S. 
Congress  not  to  agree  to  fund  IDA-10.  To  the  extent  that  there  are 
elements  of  IDA's  lending,  such  as  its  "Population,  health  and 
nutrition"  and  "Education"  projects  -  currently  19%  of  IDA's  budget 
-  are  doing  valuable  things  and  are  actually  benefitting  people 
without  harming  them,  those  elements  should  be  covered  through 
direct  bilateral  grants  and  other  forms  of  concessional  aid. 

Although  this  statement  does  not  include  an  evaluation  of 
projects  in  these  categories  -  it  is  worthwhile  noting  that  there 
are  anecdotes  about  universities  being  built  with  no  provision  for 
professors'  salaries,  and  of  libraries  being  built  with  no 
provision  for  books.  In  other  words,  just  because  a  project  falls 
into  the  "Population,  health,  and  nutrition"  and  "Education" 
categories  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is  a  good  project.  The 
fact  that  IDA  does  fund  the  occasional  benign  project  provides  no 
justification  for  replenishing  IDA  as  the  institution  is  presently 
set  up  and  run. 

It  is  not  as  if  IDA  is  the  only  game  in  town  for  supporting 
development.  Development  that  is  truly  sustainable  -  that  comes 
from,  and  is  for,  the  local  community  -  can  be  financially 
supported  through  a  myriad  of  other  mechanisms.  Local 
cooperatives,  credit  banks  for  the  poor,  like  the  Grameen  Bank, 
small  sums  of  foreign  aid  channeled  through  NGOs,  user  fees  and 
tolls,  savings  bonds,  and  shares,  are  just  some  of  the  ways  that 
communities  around  the  world  finance  projects  and  programs  that 
better  their  lives  in  spite  of  IDA. 

F.  GEF 

Restructuring  of  the  GEF,  a  critical  issue  related  to 
North/South  assistance  that  has  been  addressed  in  UNCED  and  other  ' 
fora,  needs  to  be  completed  at  the  end  of  1993  when  the  GEF>s 
current  pilot  phase  comes  to  an  end.  GEF  governance  reforro^'^is 
needed  to  accommodate  the  Climate  and  Biodiversity  Conventions  and 
to  increase  the  GEF's  legitimacy  as  the  world's  principal 
multilateral  mechanism  in  control  of  green  aid  flows.  To  its 
credit,  the  Bush  Administration  took  the  provisions  of  US  law 
seriously,  which  call  for  public  access  to  information  on  GEF 
projects  and  associated  World  Bank  loans,  public  participation  in 
GEF  projects  throughout  the  project  cycle  and  improved  oversight  of 
the  quality  of  GEF  projects  —  benchmarks  which  must  be  met  before 
direct  US  contributions  to  the  GEF  core  fund  can  be  made.  However, 
the  Bush  Administration's  lack  of  strategy  and  political  will  to 
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gain  international  support  for  these  vital  issues  and  its  general 
lack  of  environmental  credibility  was  counterproductive. 

An  independent  and  open  evaluation  of  the  GEF  pilot  phase  is 
needed  to  learn  from  its  successes  and  failures  before  decisions  on 
expanding  the  scale  and  scope  of  the  GEF  are  taken.  While  defending 
a  tough  position  on  transparency,  public  participation  and  quality 
control  of  projects,  the  Clinton  Administration  should  actively 
pursue  a  strategy  of  consensus  building  with  other  governments. 
This  will  require  that  the  OS  be  ready  to  contribute  its  fair  share 
to  any  global  financial  mechanism  as  soon  as  these  basic  conditions 
are  met.  The  current  lack  of  environmental  leadership  on  a  global 
level  offers  the  Clinton  Administration  a  unique  window  of 
opportunity. 

The  Congress  and  the  Clinton  Administration  should  make  it 
clear  that  independent  of  the  many  possible  governance  mechanisms, 
there  are  two  bottom  line  issues  that  are  non-negotiable: 
Transparency,  access  to  information  and  public  participation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  project  quality  control  on  the  other.  Concrete  US 
initiatives  should  include: 

1)  whatever  voting  mechanisms  the  GEF  will  establish,  projects 
should  only  be  approved  if  there  is  a  very  high  degree  of  consensus 
among  all  parties  represented  (for  example  80%  of  the  vote).  The  US 
should  call  for  an  independent  and  public  evaluation  of  the  GEF 
pilot  phase,  which  would  look  at,  both  the  effectiveness  of  project 
execution  and  monitoring  as  well  as  the  process  whereby  projects 
are  chosen  and  funding  decisions  taken.  The  evaluation  should  also 
examine  the  basic  premises  of  the  GEF  and  its  impact  on  the  main 
body  of  World  Bank  lending,  since  Bank  lending  dwarfs  by  comparison 
the  GEF's  lending  portfolio.  The  US  also  should  call  for  NGO 
observer  status  at  all  meetings  of  GEF  participants;  and 

2)  request  that  the  option  of  making  the  GEF  Secretariat 
independent  of  the  GEF  implementing  agencies  be  seriously  explored 
and  taken  into  consideration. 

Appendix  II  to  this  testimony  contains  the  text  of  an  Open 
Letter  to  GEF  Participants  dated  February  24,  which  provides  more 
details  about  our  critique  and  our  proposals. 


III.  Asian  Development  Bank 

The  record  of  the  ADB  is  in  many  ways  better  than  that  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  other  regional  banks.  NGOs  have  an  open 
dialogue  with  senior  officials,  and  on  occasion  have  been  able  to 
stop  or  modify  a  project  based  on  direct  meetings  with  officials. 
Having  said  this,  however,  the  Bank  still  has  a  long  way  to  go. 

Since  last  year's  Annual  Meeting  in  May,  there  have  been  two 
official  "consultations"  between  ADB  staff  and  regional  NGOs. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  has  actively  participated  in  both.  Although 
these  have  not  gone  as  smoothly  as  NGOs  would  have  liked,  the 
consultations  have  afforded  the  chance  to  discuss  a  number  of 
problem  projects,  with  NGOs  from  the  country  in  question  able  to 
come  to  Manila  and  make  a  presentation  to  Bank  officials. 

In  addition  to  the  case  studies,  the  major  issues  that  NGOs 
have  raised  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Bank  has  to  treat  NGOs  as  equal  partners  in  the  development 
process  and  not  as  extension  agents.  Governments  and  the  Bank  must 
recognize  NGOs  as  civil  institutions  as  responsible  as  the 
government  for  societal  change.  ADB  should  play  an  enabling  role 
in  this  process. 
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2.  As  partners,  NGOs  should  work  with  the  government  in  the 
planning  of  ADB  country  programme  and  its  priority  sectors. 

3.  NGOs,  the  government  and  ADB  should  form  a  tripartite  group  that 
meets  regularly  to  formulate  Bank  policy  on  NGOs. 

4.  NGOs  should  be  involved  in  project  design  and  implementation. 

The  general  sentiment  of  the  participants  is  that  nothing 
concrete  happened  during  the  consultation.   ADB's  answer  to 
the  issues  raised  by  NGOs  is  the  establishment  of  the  Social 
Dimensions  Unit  and  they  will  study  the  recommendations  made. 

To  its  credit,  however,  ADB  officials,  including  Mr.  In  Yong 
Chung,  Vice  President  (Projects),  are  now  stressing  the  importance 
of  an  ongoing  dialogue  between  ADB  and  the  NGOs.  He  said  that  "the 
role  of  NGOs  is  to  motivate  the  people  to  participate.  These  are 
the  areas  we  can  rely  on  you."  He  said  that  they  tried  to 
accomodate  the  issues  raised  by  NGOs  since  1989  and  interpret  them 
into  action.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  maintaining  our  good 
working  relationship  to  achieve  our  common  goals.  We  appreciate 
this  willingness  to  engage  in  a  constructive  dialogue. 

Appendix  III  to  this  testimony  is  the  Open  Letter  that  NGOs 
wrote  to  the  President  of  the  ADB,  Kimimasu  Taramizu,  at  last 
year's  Annual  Meeting.   We  still  have  not  received  a  response! 

The  following  summaries  of  three  loans  were  prepared  by 
colleagues  in  Manila  who  are  following  the  ADB's  activities.  They 
offer  food  for  thought  about  the  Bank's  activities.  The  first  is 
an  action  alert  about  a  loan  that  will  be  very  destructive  and  is 
actively  opposed  by  the  local  communities.  The  second  is  a  model 
small  grant  that  is  based  on  community  needs  and  input.  The  third 
demonstrates  a  project  that  has  both  substantial  benefits  and  some 
problems,  where  the  process  of  dialogue  and  consultation  appears  to 
be  working. 

A.  Masinloc  Coal-Fired  Thermal  Power  Plant 


1 .  Background 

A  600MW  Coal-Fired  Thermal  Power  Plant  Project  of  the  National 
Power  Corporation  (NPC)  in  Masinloc,  Zambales,  is  posing  danger  to 
the  livelihood  of  some  3,000  families  in  Barangay  Bani  and  heavy 
damage  to  the  environment. 

Considered  as  one  of  the  most  controversial  energy  projects  of 
the  government,  the  project  has  been  issued  an  Environmental 
Compliance  Certificate  (ECC)  by  the  Department  of  Environment  and 
Natural  Resources  (DENR)  last  December  18,  1992.  The  said  ECC 
contains  37  conditions  including  one  that  would  require  community 
endorsement  before  construction  takes  place.  Ironically,  the  ECC 
was  issued  despite  NAPOCOR's  inability  to  gain  social  acceptance 
for  the  project.  Meanwhile,  opposition  from  the  local  communities 
heightens  as  the  projected  environmental  and  social  cost  is 
considered  too  high  for  the  people  to  bear. 

Dredging  activities  for  the  power  plant  are  expected  to  cause 
heavy  damage  to  Oyon  Bay,  from  which  milkfish  (bangus)  fry  are 
harvested  as  the  major  source  of  income  to  the  number  of 
fisherfolks  in  Bani.   Oyon  Bay  is  a  productive  estuarine  system 
possessing  significantly  high  species  diversity  to  include 
endangered  blue  corals  and  colonies  of  aquarium  fishes.   The 
damage  is  feared  to  extend  further  to  a  marine  sanctuary  in  San 
Salvador  Island. 
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The  major  source  of  freshwater  of  the  nearby  cominunities  is 
likewise  endangered.   The  projected  freshwater  intake  of  the 
plant  would  dry  up  the  Masinloc  river,  consequently  damaging 
their  irrigation  project  which  services  300  hectares  of  rice 
lands.  One  hundred  six  hectares  of  land  planted  with  century-old 
mango  trees,  which  is  the  primary  source  of  livelihood  of  the 
majority  from  the  marginal  areas,  is  programmed  to  be  cleared. 
This  is  no  less 

than  equivalent  to  physical  and  economical  dislocation  of  the 
farmers  directly  depending  upon  the  land. 

The  experience  of  the  local  communities  with  the  first  coal 
plant  in  the  country,  the  Calaca  I  Coal-Fired  Thermal  Plant  in 
Batangas  sponsored  by  the  NPC,  was  enough  to  justify  the  growing 
concern  and  resistance  to  this  second  project.  As  lands  were  taken 
from  the  farmers,  the  communities '  living  patterns  drastically 
changed.  Dubbed  by  the  Philippine  environmentalists  as  an 
"environmental  fiasco",  Calaca  I  bred  environmental  problems  which 
posed  health  hazards  to  the  conmunities.  The  effects  of  fly  ashes 
from  coal  combustion  which  contain  carcinogenic  trace  elements  were 
feared  to  have  caused  the  increase  of  the  respiratory  disease 
cases.  Another  cause  of  alarm  for  the  local  residents  was  the 
contamination  of  ground  water  and  soil  by  trace  elements  leached 
from  the  ash  disposal  area. 

Meanwhile,  as  protest  against  the  project  mounts,  military 
presence  in  the  area  is  notably  increasing.  Presently,  a  Regional 
Special  Action  Force  (RSAF)  is  deployed  within  the  nearby  areas, 
inciting  fear  and  tension  zunong  the  communities.  Cases  of  threats 
and  harassments  have  been  reported  by  several  vocal  leaders  of 
the  campaign  against  the  power  plant's  construction. 

The  opposition  is  continually  drawing  support  from  the 
Zambales  residents,  local  officials  and  national  environmental 
organizations.   Several  neighboring  municipalities  have  passed 
resolutions  objecting  to  the  construction  of  the  plant.   The 
local  mayor  was  joined  by  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
municipal  council  and  the  provincial  board  in  expressing  their 
resistance  to  the  project.   A  provincial  coalition  against  the 
project  has  been  formed  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  protest 
actions  and  facilitate  information  dissemination  to  the  public. 
To  date,  two  successful  human  barricades  have  already  been  staged 
to  prevent  government  and  NAPOCOR  representatives  from  conducting 
exploratory  work  in  the  area. 

2.  The  Role  of  the  ADB 

These  facts  did  not  deter  the  Philippine  government,  as  the 
major  proponent  of  the  project,  from  securing  financial  support 
from  the  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  for  the  construction  of  the 
600-mw  coal-fed  power  project.  This  is  the  government's  response 
to  the  Increasing  power  peak  load  demand  in  the  country.   The 
approval  of  the  loan  for  the  strongly-opposed  project  garnered 
once  again  heavy  criticisms  for  the  ADB. 

In  1989,  the  ADB  approved  a  loan  of  $200  M  under  the  XVI  Power 
Sector  Loan  to  the  Philippines.  This  approval  came  amidst  the 
already  growing  massive  protest  against  the  plant  and  lack  of 
clearance  from  the  DENR.   Part  of  the  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
ADB  for  the  effectivity  of  the  loan  were  the  issuance  of  the  ECC 
and  the  participation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Japan  as  co- 
financier  of  the  project.  In  a  recently  held  dialogue  between  the 
Masinloc  residents  and  the  Manila  representative  of  the  Exim  Bank 
of  Japan,  the  latter  assured  the  community  representatives  that 
they  will  not  get  involved  in  the  project  so  long  as  there  is 
opposition  from  the  local  communities. 
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The  decision  now  lies  with  the  ADB.  The  Bank  has  played  a 
major  role  in  other  similar  controversial  development  projects. 
This  is  yet  another  challenge  for  them  to  make  true  their 
commitment  to  the  environment.  The  Masinloc  Coal-Fired  Thermal 
Plant  has  proven  to  be  a  socially  non-acceptable  and 
environmentally  dangerous  project.  Exim  Bank  has  made  its  stand. 
It  is  now  the  ADB's  turn  to  take  a  decisive  position. 

As  the  Philippine  energy  crisis  worsens,  more  energy  projects 
are  rushed  for  development.  And  more  loans  are  solicited  by  the 
Philippine  government  from  multilateral  development  institutions. 

As  we  urge  the  government  to  take  the  other  option  of  looking 
into  alternative  strategies  of  solving  this  crisis,  we  enjoin  ADB 
to  lend  its  support  in  this  kind  of  endeavor. 

Let  us  push  for  the  development,  not  of  these 
environmentally-sensitive  and  capital-intensive  projects,  but  of 
renewable  sources  of  energy;  promotion  of  energy  conservation  as 
well  as  energy-efficient  measures. 

Let  us  make  them  understand  and  realize  that  we  cannot  solve 
the  crisis  we  face  today  by  sacrificing  the  future  of  our  people 
and  the  environment. 

B.  Provincial  Government  of  Bukldnon  (Philippines) 

The  ADB  has  decided  to  provide  a  $100,000  technical  assistance 
grant  for  this  project. 

Basic  transport,  social  infrastructure  and  agricultural 
support  services  for  the  development  of  agriculture,  agro- 
industry,  irrigation,  and  rural  industry  will  be  given  to  the 
province  of  Bukldnon  in  Northern  Mindanao  through  a  $100,000 
technical  assistance  grant  approved  by  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Bukidnon  province  is  a  major  producer  of  rice,  corn, 
sugarcane  and  pineapple  in  the  Philippines.  Bukidnon,  a 
predominantly  rural  and  agricultural  region,  is  found  in  the 
northern  part  of  Mindanao.  Most  of  the  residents  are  small  farmers 
and  landless  poor. 

Given  the  natural  resources  of  the  project  area,  Bukidnon 
has  a  high  potential  for  reduction  of  rural  poverty  but 
experiences  of  widespread  forest  destruction  resulting  from 
excessive  exploitation  of  the  forests  for  the  past  30  years  is  a 
continuing  impediment  to  the  improvement  of  the  people's  living 
condition.  As  of  1989,  50%  of  the  Bukidnon  area  has  eroded. 
Extensive  logging  activities  especially  in  the  province's  major 
watershed  areas  caused  massive  loss  of  soil  and  fertility  in  the 
uplands.   There  results  to  lowland  floods  and  consequently  to  the 
destabilization  of  agricultural  land. 

The  ADB-funded  Bukidnon  Integrated  Area  Development  (BIAD) 
project  aims  to  develop  the  agricultural  and  forestry  aspect  of 
the  province  by  providing  support  services  to  small-scale  rural 
industries.   The  technical  assistance  funds  will  be  used  to 
prepare  a  program  projected  to  upgrade  farm-to-market  roads  and 
social  infrastructure.   The  funds  will  cover  other  socio- 
agricultural  services  like  construction  or  rehabilitation  of 
communal  irrigation  systems.   As  part  of  the  project,  too, 
training  programs  will  also  be  developed.   These  will  help 
improve  agriculture  and  rural-based  livelihood  industrial 
productivity. 

A  team  of  consultants  comprised  of  economists,  financial 
analysts,  civil  engineer,  and  agronomist  is  currently  conducting 
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feasibility  studies  in  the  project's  target  area.   A  social 
design  study  on  the  profile  of  the  project  beneficiaries  and  an 
outlay  for  benefit  monitoring  and  evaluation  will  be  carried  out 
by  Central  Minadanao  University.   The  technical  assistance 
service  will  be  carried  out  over  a  period  of  6  months. 

While  the  executing  agency  for  this  project  is  primarily  the 
provincial  government  of  Bukidnon,  non-governmental  agencies, 
community-based  organizations  and  other  concerned  groups  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  formulation  and  the 
implementation  of  this  development  program. 

C.  Umiray-Angat  Transbasin  Project  (UATP) 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  (ADB)  has  agreed  to  extend 
financial  assistance  to  a  major  infrastructure  project  of  the 
Metropolitan  Waterworks  Sewerage  System  (MWSS) .   The  Umiray-Angat 
Transbasin  Project  (UATP)  seeks  to  enhance  the  reliability  of 
supply  from  the  Angat  Water  Supply  Optimization  Project  (AWSOP) 
by  diverting  water  flows  from  the  Umiray  basin.   It  is  expected 
to  provide  the  future  water  demands  of  Metro  Manila  and  other 
suburbs.   The  project  extends  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
Umiray  River  in  General  Nakar,  Quezon  and  its  tributaries  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Sierra  Madre  mountain  range,  to  the  Macua 
River  which  is  a  tributary  to  the  Angat  Reservoir  in  Bulacan.   It 
traverses  the  provinces  of  Quezon,  Aurora  and  Bulacan. 

The  Umiray-Angat  project  is  actually  the  second  stage  in  the 
development  of  AWSOP,  also  a  Bank-financed  project.   This  seeks 
to  ultimately  increase  the  water  flow  diversion  to  MWSS  by  24 
cu.m/sec.  from  the  Angat  Reservoir.   During  the  first  stage  of 
AWSOP,  multiple-use  of  Angat  water  resources  for  hydropower  and 
irrigation  will  be  observed.   This  will  divert  an  extra  15 
cu.m/sec.  to  Metro  Manila's  Water  Supply  System.   With  the 
transbasin  project,  the  proponents  aim  to  divert  an  additional  9 
cu.  m/sec.  of  water  from  the  Umiray  river  to  complete  the 
projected  24  cu.m/sec.  increase  in  diversion  to  MWSS. 

This  is  to  be  funded  primarily  by  a  $119.6  million  loan  from 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  which  would  account  for  about  70%  of 
the  P4.6  billion  financing  required.   The  remaining  funding 
requirements  will  come  from  the  local  resources  of  MWSS. 
Furthermore,  a  Primary  and  Secondary  Mains  Improvements  technical 
assistance  is  attached  to  the  loan  commitment  which  seeks  to 
rehabilitate  existing  MWSS  water  distribution  lines. 

The  main  components  of  this  proposed  project  include  run- 
off-river type  diversion  weirs,  a  13.1  km.  main  transbasin 
tunnel,  two  minor  branch  tunnels,  a  4.8  km.  long  access  road 
along  the  Matulid-Macua  River  branch  of  the  Angat  reservoir  and, 
a  500  Mid  water  treatment  plant.   The  three  diversion  weirs  to  be 
built  on  Umiray  River  and  its  tributaries  are  of  the  overflow- 
type  spillway  structures  measuring  3-4  meters  high.   The  main 
transbasin  tunnel  expected  to  traverse  the  Sierra  Madre  mountain 
range  will  convey  streamflows  from  the  Umiray  basin  in  Quezon  to 
the  Angat  Reservoir  in  Bulacan. 

A  new  technology  developed  in  Germany  will  be  utilized  for 
the  excavation.   A  Tunnel  Boring  Machine  (TBM)  allows  higher 
excavation  progress  rate  than  the  ordinary  drilling  and  blasting 
method.   This  project  is  so  far  the  only  attempt  in  the 
Philippines  to  operate  with  the  TBM. 

MWSS  has  already  secured  an  Environmental  Clearance 
Certificate  (ECC)  for  the  project  which  was  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  last  October  7, 
1992.   Consultations  with  the  local  community,  however,  are  still 
underway. 
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The  series  of  dialogues  between  the  proponent  agency  and  the 
Gen.  Nakar  community  and  local  officials  started  when  the  ADB, 
ordered  MWSS  to  conduct  more  consultations.   This  came  as  a 
response  to  the  requests  made  by  the  local  community.   The  Tribal 
Center  for  Development  (TCD) ,  an  organization  based  in  Quezon, 
sent  a  letter  to  the  Bank  through  the  Philippine  Executive 
Director  expressing  concern  over  the  potential  social  and 
environmental  impacts  of  the  Transbasin  project  especially  to 
indigenous  Agta  communities  in  the  area.   The  municipal  mayor  of 
Gen.  Nakar,  likewise,  has  compelled  the  proponent  agencies  to  hold 
more  consultations  prior  to  the  signing  of  a  Memorandum  of 
Agreement. 

During  the  consultations,  several  economic,  social  and 
environmental  issues  pertaining  to  the  potential  impacts  of  the 
project  were  presented  by  local  residents,  NGOs,  local  government 
officials,  church  representatives  and,  indigenous  communities. 
Major  concerns  raised  include  potential  impact  of  the  project's 
construction  on  the  Umiray  River,  a  primary  water  source  of  the 
local  community  for  multiple  domestic  purposes;  soil  erosion  from 
the  tunnel  excavation;  clearing  of  forested  areas  for 
infrastructures;  possible  displacement  of  Agta  communities  and; 
potential  effects  on  irrigation. 

Even  the  MWSS  projected  several  significant  environmental 
impacts  of  the  project.   There  will  be  a  change  in  land-use  and 
landscape  as  well  as  loss  of  forest  cover  due  to  the  clearing  of 
job  sites.   These  are  attributed  to  the  creation  of  the  lake  rim 
access  road,  the  opening  of  quarries  and  areas  for  disposal  of 
tunnel  excavation  material.   Two-thirds  of  the  total  area 
occupied  by  the  project  are  presently  covered  by  thick  forest. 

Moreover,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  an  increased 
turbidity  and  siltation  of  the  Angat  reservoir  as  access  roads 
are  constructed  and  excavations  conducted.   The  problem  of 
siltation  is  further  compounded  by  risks  of  soil  erosion  with  the 
creation  of  a  disposal  are  for  a  large  quantity  of  materials 
from  tunnel  excavation. 

As  of  date,  MWSS  is  awaiting  the  endorsement  of  the  Gen. 
Nakar  local  officials  for  the  commencement  of  the  project's 
construction  phase.  The  local  mayor  has  delr.yed  the  decision  on 
the  project  pending  the  completion  of  an  independent  Fact-Finding 
Mission  to  the  area.   This  was  organized  to  assess  the  potential 
social  and  environmental  implications  of  the  project.   ADB,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  likewise  deferred  the  approval  of  the  total 
loan  commitment  as  it  awaits  the  completion  of  the  consultation 
process.   It  has,  however,  disbursed  an  initial  $2.6  million  for 
the  project's  engineering  phase. 

IV.  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 

In  Friends  of  the  Earth's  report  on  federal  environmental 
spending.  Earth  Budget,  we  discuss  the  MDBs  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  "On  balance,  eliminating  all  U.S.  taxpayer  support 
for  these  banks  would  be  good  for  the  environment."  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  newest,  and  in  its  way  most  disappointing, 
of  the  MDBS,  the  European  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 
We  recommend  that  the  Committee  withhold  funding  for  this  Bank. 

A.  An  Optimistic  Start 

When  the  EBRD  was  created  in  1990,  optimism  ran  high  that  this 
Bank  would  be  different  from  its  brethren.  Its  mandate  charged  it 
with  "promoting  in  the  full  range  of  its  activities  environmentally 
sound  and  sustainable  development."  In  addition,  it  was  to  promote 
democracy."  Such  goals,  of  course,  are  absent  from  the  Charters 
of  the  other  older  MDBs. 
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The  MDBS  themselves  estlraate  that  cleaning  up  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  will  cost  several  hundred  billion  dollars.  Since 
environmental  degradation  siphons  off  an  estimated  10  percent  of 
the  region's  GNP,  environmental  improvement  could  be  one  of  the 
fastest  ways  of  raising  living  standards.  The  EBRD's  opportunities 
to  simultaneously  clear  the  environment  and  turn  profits  seem 
enormous . 

B.   Disappointing  Environmental  Procedures  in  the  Development 
Banking  Unit 

The  first  major  policy  document  on  the  environment  brought 
forward  by  the  EBRD  was  its  environmental  procedures.  These 
procedures,  passed  in  January,  1992,  do  not  screen  projects  for 
positive  environmental  gains  but  stress  mitigation  and  primarily 
aim  to  protect  the  Bank  from  incurring  environmental  liabilities 
which  might  undermine  the  financial  soundness  of  investments.  The 
EBRD's  Charter's  active  charge  of  promoting  sustainable  development 
was  largely  lost  in  this  passive  policy. 

In  addition  to  stressing  environmental  defense,  these 
procedures  do  little  to  promote  democracy.  Around  the  world  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  the  best  development  projects  are  those  where 
local  people  are  involved  from  the  outset,  where  the  decision- 
making process  is  transparent,  and  where  citizens  have  access  to 
the  important  documents.  Nowhere  should  these  principles  be  more 
vigorously  promoted  than  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  where  state 
secrecy  and  repression  drove  the  economies  into  their  environmental 
morass. 

Yet  the  EBRD's  environmental  procedures  waffle.  While  they  do 
require  public  consultations  on  the  most  environmentally  damaging 
projects,  they  do  not  require  that  the  resulting  Environmental 
Assessment  reports  be  made  public. 

The  U.S.  'Pelosi  Amendment',  passed  by  this  Committee  in  1989, 
requires  Environmental  Assessments  of  MDB  projects  be  available  to 
both  Executive  Directors  and  affected  publics  120  days  before 
votes.  This  provision  make  assessments  meaningful  by  ensuring  that 
people  and  governments  have  a  chance  to  consider  projects  carefully 
before  votes. 

The  EBRD  environmental  procedures  do  not  meet  the  Pelosi 
Amendment  requirements  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  the  U.S. 
Government  rightly  voted  against  the  Bank's  procedures. 

Subsequently,  the  EBRD  has  flaunted  the  amendment  and  the  U.S. 
has  abstained  from  a  number  of  votes  on  projects  since 
Environmental  Assessments  have  not  been  provided  in  a  timely 
fashion.  For  example,  the  U.S.  abstained  on  a  114  million  ECU 
power  plant  upgrade  at  Haritsa  in  Bulgaria.  The  EBRD  screened  the 
Maritza  East  II  Power  Project  as  a  "B"  project  —  requiring  a 
partial  environmental  analysis.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
thermal  power  developments  are  listed  as  an  example  of  an  "A" 
project  requiring  full  environmental  assessment  in  Appendix  1  of 
the  Environmental  Procedures.  According  to  the  same  Appendix  the 
partial  environmental  analysis  will  normally  require  more  limited 
and  specific  environmental  analysis.  In  this  case  EBRD  has 
identified  that  within  the  environmental  analysis  required  there 
must  be  an  EIA  of  alternative  FGD  and  coal  and  ash  handling 
facilities  of  the  plant.  Neither  of  these  had  been  carried  out 
before  approval  for  the  project  was  given.  In  addition  no  public 
consultation  was  carried  out  despite  the  fact  that  Maritza  is 
a  major  pollution  source.  Moreover,  in  a  letter  to  Friends  of 
the  Earth  from  the  EBRD  dated  12  October  1992  flatly  declared  that 
once  the  EIA  identifed  as  necessary  was  finally  carried  out  "it  is 
not  anticipated  that  these  studies  will  involve  participation  from 
the  general  public". 
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C.  No  Public  Participation  and  Private  Sector  Redundancy 

According  to  its  charter,  60  percent  of  the  EBRD's  lending 
should  be  for  private  sector  projects.  For  such  projects,  the  EBRD 
does  not  provide  public  access  to  information  about  the  proposed 
project.  According  to  EBRD  officials  the  reason  for  withholding 
information  is  that  the  EBRD  sees  itself  in  competition  with  the 
rest  of  the  private  sector.  If  it  were  to  make  information  about 
projects  public,  the  argument  goes,  private  sector  borrowers  would 
be  spooked  or  even  would  sue  the  Bank  for  releasing  information. 

Such  arguments  fall  down  on  three  grounds.  First,  to  avoid 
lawsuits  the  EBRD  could  quite  simply  make  it  clear  that  it  requires 
a  publicly-available  Environmental  Assessment  on  all  projects  as  a 
pre-condition  for  receiving  its  internationally-guaranteed  loans. 
Second,  if  the  EBRD  is  only  able  to  make  loans  by  beating  out  other 
private  banking  concerns  then  we  believe  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  providing  money  which 
is  competing  with  the  private  sector.  In  theory  the  EBRD  should  be 
taking  the  lead  in  putting  together  new  money  for  innovative 
investments  in  the  region.  Instead  it  is  making  loans  such  as  the 
$78  million  provided  to  General  Motors'  Hungarian  operations  — 
funds  which  GM  officials  confirmed  in  a  Washington  Post  article, 
"'absolutely'  could  have  been  raised  from  other  sources."'  Third, 
the  EBRD  has  so  far  squandered  the  opportunity  to  be  innovative  in 
"promoting"  sustainable  development.  Its  private  sector  lending 
could  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  challenging  the  rhetorically 
more  progressive  sector  of  the  corporate  world  which  has 
collectively  calling  for  business  interests  to  "expand  our 
concept  of  those  who  have  a  stake  in  our  operations  to  include 
not  only  employees  and  shareholders  but  also  ....,  neighbours, 
citizens'  groups,  and  others"  (Business  Council  on  Sustainable 
Development) . 

V.  Agency  for  International  Development 

Given  that  the  Administration  has  announced  a  90-day  analysis 
of  the  structure  and  future  of  AID,  Friends  of  the  Earth  wishes  to 
submit  comments  to  the  Committee  subsequently  concerning  budgetary 
levels.  We  believe  that  substantial  reform  of  AID  is  long  overdue. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  worked  to  obtain  $15  million  for  environmental 
protection  and  restoration  in  a  previous  aid  bill  for  Nicaragua  and 
Panana.  We  are  still  trying  to  determine  whether  positive  results 
were  achieved  with  this  money. 

About  $3.2  billion  of  AID'S  1993  budget  of  $10.3  billion  went 
to  grants  and  loans  for  military  equipment  and  training  in  foreign 
countries.  Egypt  and  Israel  get  substantial  foreign  assistance. 
Friends  of  the  Earth  asks  the  basic  question:  why  isn't  a  part  of 
this  money  devoted  to  environmental  protection  and  restoration? 

In  summary,  AID  needs  a  major  overhaul  and  a  new  mission  of 
rescuing  developing  nations  from  environmental  catastrophe. 

A.  Somalia  Lessons 

Governments  around  the  world  need  to  recognize  that  starvation 
in  Somalia  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa  can  only  be  eliminated  by 
a  long-term  program  of  environmental  rehabilitation  of  the  land. 
The  Horn  of  Africa  has  experienced  4  major  famines  in  last  20 
years,  but  each  time  the  almost  exclusive  focus  on  short-term 
relief  misses  essential  actions  necessary  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  this  type  of  tragedy. 


Washington  Post.  12  April,  1992. 
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Well  before  the  present  disaster  in  Somalia  and  the  departure 
of  the  dictator  Siad  Barre,  there  had  been  repeated  warnings  about 
food  shortages  facing  many  African  countries.  The  1988  World  Bank 
task  force  on  food  security  in  Africa  estimated  that  2.3  million 
Somalis,  which  is  about  42%  of  the  population,  did  not  have  enough 
food.  The  report  stated  that  more  thant  40  percent  of  the 
populations  of  Somalia,  Uganda,  Chad,  and  Mozambique  suffered  from 
a  food  shortage. 

In  1984  and  1985  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  a  million 
Africans  died  of  malnutrition  and  related  diseases,  primarily  In 
Ethiopia,  Sudan,  Somalia,  Niger,  Mali,  Mozambique,  and  Chad.  The 
World  Resources  Instituted  noted  that  the  food  crisis  of  the  1980 's 
in  Africa  showed  little  had  changed; 

"Both  the  famine  and  the  relief  effort  were  haunting 
repetitions  of  a  similar  catastrophe  that  struck  the 
continent  in  1973-74.   Although  the  recent  relief 
campaign  was  bigger  (and)  better-coordinated... 
the  agricultural  debacle  was  stark  proof  that,  on 
the  policy  level,  little  had  been  learned  since 
the  previous  famine." 

Countries  involved  in  the  current  Somalian  relief  effort  must 
discuss  a  long-term  strategy  that  address  the  root  causes  of  hunger 
and  its  connection  to  destruction  of  the  natural  resource  base. 
Something  must  be  done  about  the  state  of  lawlessness  in  Somalia, 
but  the  challenges  to  put  the  Country  back  on  its  feet  are  much 
greater  that  a  mission  of  a  few  months  in  duration. 

Unless  something  is  done  about  desertification  and  the 
destruction  of  the  natural  resource  base,  the  world  will  continue 
to  wintess  massive  starvation  episodes.  The  United  States  dealt 
with  the  Dust  Bowl  through  comprehensive  control  of  soil  erosion. 
This  sort  of  effort  is  needed  in  Somalia  and  other  parts  of  Africa. 

Such  a  land  and  water  restoration  program  needs  to  be 
significantly  different  from  the  large  engineering  projects  that 
are  typically  financed  by  the  multilateral  development  banks.  We 
hope  that  this  Committee  will  take  the  lead  in  convincing  the 
Administration  to  take  a  long-range  view  of  the  problem  in  Africa, 
to  look  at  the  diversity  of  actions  which  might  be  put  in  motion 
while  our  troops  remain  there,  and  not  to  walk  away  leaving  some  of 
the  root  problems  unaddressed. 

VI.  Export-Import  Bank 

As  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  testimony,  Friends  of  the  Earth 
is  very  disturbed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank's  loan  of  $136  million 
for  a  nuclear  reactor  in  Czechoslovakia.  Our  analysis  of  Export- 
Import  Bank  activity  over  the  past  several  years  suggests  that  this 
Bank  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  Congressional  directives 
given  to  the  multilateral  development  banks  or  to  environmental 
concerns  generally.  Friends  of  the  Earth  is  opposed  to  providing 
more  funds  to  the  Ex-Im  Bank  until  it  pledges  to  implement  the 
following  basic  reforms: 

1)  pay  attention  to  the  environmental  directives  of  Congress 
concerning  foreign  aid; 

2)  prepare  environmental  impact  assessments  of  its  loans; 

3)  cease  lending  for  construction  of  more  nuclear  power 
plants; 

4)  provide  energy  loans  only  for  solar,  wind,  biomass,  and 
energy  efficiency  improvements. 

As  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  the  World  Bank  was  voting 
against  the  Yacyreta  Dam  (see  discuss  elsewhere  in  this  testimony) , 
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the  Ex-Im  Bank  was  providing  a  loan  for  the  hydroelectric  turbines 
for  the  Dam.  The  Ex-Im  Bank  acted  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
concerns  being  expressed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  on  this 
project. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  Ex-Im  Bank  is  in  the  process  of 
lending  for  a  geothermal  project  on  Mount  Apo  in  the  Philippines  at 
the  very  time  citizens  have  convinced  the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  not  to  fund  such  an  environmentally  and  socially 
disruptive  project.  The  Mount  Apo  project  threatens  to  destroy  one 
of  the  last  intact  primary  rainforests  in  the  Philippines  and  to 
ruin  an  area  which  is  sacred  to  the  indigenous  people. 

VII.  International  Monetary  Fund 

The  IMF  is  not  now  promoting  sustainable  development.  It  is 
failing  to  carry  out  even  its  own  limited  notion  of  its 
responsibilities  effectively,  in  that  "structural  adjustment"  as 
articulated  and  implemented  has  been  a  failure  in  most  countries. 
The  IMF  employs  no  consultation  mechanism  with  affected  populations 
in  designing  structural  adjustment  packages,  does  not  consider  the 
longer-term  implications  of  its  policy  prescriptions,  and  in 
general  does  not  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  its  packages. 

Congress  recently  enacted  a  detailed  blueprint  for  IMF  reform, 
contained  in  the  Russian  Aid  Bill  and  Foreign  Aid  appropriation. 
We  congratulate  Congress  for  passing  these  bills.  To  summarize, 
the  legislation  now  requires  the  US  Executive  Director  to  promote 
(1)  incorporation  of  poverty  alleviation  and  reduction  of  barriers 
to  economic  and  social  progress  into  all  Fund  programs  and 
consultations;  (2)  incorporation  of  environmental  considerations 
into  all  Fund  programs  and  consultations;  (3)  Fund  participation  in 
the  design  and  operationalization  of  a  revised  national  income 
reporting  system;  (4)  creation  of  an  audit  system  to  review,  on  a 
country-by-country  basis,  the  impact  of  the  implementation  of  IMF 
required  or  recommended  policy  prescriptions  on  poverty,  economic 
development,  and  environment;  (5)  insurance  of  policy  options  that 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of  the  poor;  (6)  establishment  of 
procedures  for  public  access  to  information,'  (7)  development  of 
procedures  to  measure  the  levels  of  military  spending  and 
incorporation  of  analysis  and  assessment  of  military  spending  in 
Fund  consultations.  Furthermore,  the  US  Treasury  is  required  to 
explore  ways  to  incorporate  the  involvement  and  participation  of 
important  ministries,  social,  environmental,  and  other  legitimate 
experts  from  the  recipient  country  in  the  development  of  Fund 
programs. 

The  job  now  is  to  see  that  these  directives  are  implemented. 
This  will  require  hard  diplomatic  work  by  the  U.S.  to  gain  the 
support  both  of  other  donors  and  of  borrowers.  Congress  should 
insist  that  the  Administration  aggressively  promotes  the  full 
package  of  IMF  reforms  articulated  in  US  legislation.  We  urge  the 
U.S.  to  launch  a  diplomatic  initiative  to  commission  an  independent 
review  of  the  environmental  and  social  impacts  of  all  structural 
adjustment  lending  by  the  MDBs. 

We  also  note  that  the  Interim  Committee  is  composed  of  Finance 
Ministers  from  all  member  countries  of  the  Fund,  and  that  it  is  a 
forum  that  may  be  useful  in  promoting  the  reforms.  Like  the 
Development  Committee,  the  Interim  Committee  has  not  featured 
prominently  in  efforts  to  advance  U.S.  proposals.  It  is  time  for  a 
change.  NGOs  have  no  access  to  these  committees,  or  to  other 
formal  meetings  of  the  Bank  and  Fund.  It  would  be  very  useful  for 
an  NGO  to  be  added  to  the  US  delegation  as  a  public  sector 
representative . 
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A.  Background 

Friends  of  the  Earth  started  the  IMF  (International  Monetary 
Fund)  reform  campaign  ten  years  ago.  It  has  been  Friends  of  the 
Earth's  primary  purpose  to  bring  about  a  fundamental  shift  in  the 
structural  adjustment  policies  (SAPs)  of  the  IMF  and  to  make  the 
institution  accountable  to  the  public  for  its  actions. 

Friends  of  the  Earth's  involvement  has  been  based  upon  the 
recognition  that  structural  adjustment  programs  are  shaping  the 
economies  of  most  developing  nations.  During  the  last  decade  more 
than  70  countries  have  turned  to  the  IMF  for  assistance  with  their 
balance-of-payments  problems.  Under  IMF  conditionality,  these 
countries  are  required  to  restructure  their  economies  in  an  attempt 
to  prevent  a  balance-of-payments  crisis,  while  at  the  same  time 
meeting  debt  obligations,  maintaining  essential  imports,  and 
struggling  to  return  to  economic  growth.  Many  of  them  have  been 
also  experiencing  increased  environmental  and  social  stresses, 
which  are  gravely  exacerbated  by  the  IMF's  prescriptions. 

The  Fund  itself  is  not  only  a  major  creditor  to  developing 
nations  but  also  provides  the  seal  of  approval  needed  if  countries 
want  to  be  eligible  for  additional  commercial  bank  loans. 
Moreover,  without  a  debtor  country's  commitment  to  an  IMF 
structural  adjustment  program,  the  Paris  Club  will  not  consider 
debt  reduction  programs  or  debt  renegotiations  schedules.  Both 
through  the  conditions  that  are  connected  with  its  adjustment  loans 
and  through  the  amounts  of  money  that  are  being  transferred,  the 
IMF  has  a  strong  impact  on  national  and  local  politics,  economies 
and  populations. 

The  Fund's  traditional  prescription  for  restoring  a  country's 
economy  includes  a  combination  of  policies:  accentuating  export- 
oriented  growth,  reduction  in  public  spending  mostly  happening  in 
social  areas  like  education  and  health,  cutback  of  the  role  of  the 
state  sector  in  the  economy,  removal  of  subsidies  on  basic  foods 
and  transportation,  devaluation  of  the  national  currency,  and 
freezing  the  real  wages  of  workers. 

In  response  to  NGO  critiques.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  IMF 
has  mandated  that  the  IMF  staff  should  (1)  develop  a  greater 
understanding  of  interplay  between  economic  policies,  economic 
activity  and  environmental  change;  (2)  draw  extensively  upon  the 
research  and  information  from  other  institutions  with  environmental 
competence  and  responsibilities;  and  (3)  use  these  findings  to  help 
staff  carry  out  informed  discussions  with  national  authorities  who 
may  face  difficult  macroeconomic  policy  choices  in  the  context  of 
country's  serious  environmental  problems. 

This  mandate  of  the  IMF  Executive  Board  reflects  the  Fund's 
answer  to  the  pressure  from  the  NGO  community  around  the  quota 
increase  and  the  legislation  that  was  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  response  to  these  concerns.  It  is  striking  that  after  three 
years  of  research  on  the  issue  the  IMF  still  does  not  have  better 
understanding  of  the  link  between  SAPs  and  the  environment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  all  can  benefit  from  more  research 
but  there  comes  a  time  that  one  has  to  act  upon  the  findings  of  the 
research.  The  IMF's  unwillingness  to  undertake  any  significant 
action  in  response  to  the  findings  of  the  already  existing  research 
is  indicative  of  its  general  reluctance  take  social  and 
environmental  considerations  seriously.  Instead  the  IMF  prefers  to 
focus  all  its  time  spent  on  environmental  research  on  the 
justification  of  its  traditional  SAPs. 

The  Fund  should  take  the  finding  of  the  existing  research 
seriously  and  engage  in  a  pilot  project  to  design  a  SAP  based  upon 
a  wide  consultation  process  incorporating  the  various  affected 
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ministries,  environmental  and  poverty  experts  and  national  NGO 
representatives . 

B.  Main  NGO  Concerns  At  Present 

Friends  of  the  Earth  started  the  IMF  work  by  analyzing  the 
structure  of  the  IMF  on  an  institutional  level,  comparing  it  to  the 
World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  banks  which  we  and  other  NGOs 
have  been  studying  for  several  years.  He  concluded  that  certain 
obvious  things  were  missing  from  the  IMF's  structure,  staff  and 
basic  policies. 

Unlike  the  World  Bank,  the  IMF  has  not  conducted  studies  of 
possible  environmental  and  social  consequences  of  its  actions  and 
has  not  given  any  indication  of  being  concerned  about  these  issues. 
This  is  partly  the  result  of  the  absence  of  qualified  personnel  on 
the  IMF  staff,  in  the  areas  of  natural  resources,  development, 
poverty  and  other  related  subjects.  But  it  is  also  a  result  of  the 
IMF's  explicit  policy  of  not  holding  consultations  with  affected 
ministries  and  populations  or  even  considering  their  interests. 

We  obtained  and  analyzed  available  case  studies  on  the  impacts 
of  IMF  structural  adjustment  programs  on  social  sectors.  That 
effort  is  continuing.  In  this  context,  we  became  aware  that  the 
World  Bank  carried  out  a  confidential  analysis  in  1988  of  the 
effects  of  its  structural  adjustment  lending  in  Africa.  The  study 
showed  that  those  countries  receiving  adjustment  loans  were  doing 
significantly  worse  economically  than  the  African  countries  not 
receiving  loans.  There  was  a  large  increase  in  the  debt-export 
ratios  of  countries  receiving  the  adjustment  loans,  and  inflation 
escalated  in  most  of  the  countries.  This  study  was  important  for 
two  reasons.  First,  it  showed  the  IMF  was  not  meeting  its  own 
macroeconomic  goals.  Second,  it  showed  that  the  IMF  should  analyze 
the  impacts  of  its  actions  and  hire  appropriate  staff  with  the 
mandate  to  do  so. 

Another  leading  institution,  UNCTAD,  stated  in  its  1989  Trade 
and  Development  Report  that  SAPs  had  so  far  produced  mixed  results 
and  achieved,  at  best,  limited  success.  The  report  criticized  the 
Fund  for  its  short-term  focus  on  balance  of  payments  management, 
thereby  neglecting  to  develop  longer  run  potentials  of  the  national 
economy. 

NGOs  in  many  countries  provided  us  with  various  types  of 
specific  information  about  negative  impacts  of  IMF  activities  in 
their  countries.  We  assembled  the  information  and  produced  a 
report  on  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  IMF  and  the  impact 
of  SAPs  on  the  social  sectors  of  Developing  countries  which  was 
translated  into  Spanish  and  distributed  to  our  colleagues  in  the 
South.  The  study  reports  on  the  impact  of  SAPs  on  countries' 
economic  performance,  the  poor,  women  and  children,  and  the 
environment. 

1.  Macroeconomic  Performance 

IMF  structural  adjustment  measures  have  not  led  to  the 
resurrection  of  Third  World  nations'  economies  but  have  aggravated 
the  economic  crisis.  The  total  Third  World  debt  has  continued  to 
increase  steadily  from  $668  billion  in  1981  to  $1,281  billion  in 
1991.  Between  1980  and  1991,  the  debts  of  the  highly  indebted 
nations,  including  most  Latin  American  countries,  increased  nearly 
60%  (approximately  $240  billion) ,  and  the  debts  of  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  have  increased  by  more  than  80%  (approximately  $50  billion)  . 
The  situation  of  economic  growth  looks  equally  bleak.  Per  capita 
GDP  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa  declined  by  3.6%  in  1980-85,  by  0.5%  in 
1986,  and  by  5.1%  in  1987.  Latest  World  Bank  projections  for  the 
year  1995,  for  example,  show  zero  per  capita  growth  in  Sub-Saharan 
Africa. 
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In  1987,  rising  interest,  rates  escalated  debtor  countries' 
debt  service  payments.  The  increase  is  estimated  to  be  around  $6- 
8  billion  annually.  The  higher  interest  rates  resulted  in  a  sharp 
increase  of  resource  transfers  from  debtor  countries  to  the 
creditors.  For  the  highly  indebted  countries  this  transfer  was 
twice  as  large  in  1988  than  in  1987,  reaching  $42  billion. 
According  to  mainstream  economists  the  debt  crisis  is  over  because 
countries  are  honoring  their  interest  payments.  They  tend  to 
forget  that  this  is  happening  at  the  expense  of  the  poor.  Social 
sector  and  productive  investment  has  halted  as  resources  are 
channeled  to  the  debt  service  payments.  Countries  are  exporting  an 
unsustainable  amount  of,  often  unrenewable,  natural  resources,  and 
thereby  consuming  their  long  term  capital. 

The  IMF  has  not  made  any  significant  attempt  to  review  and 
change  its  structural  adjustment  policies.  According  to  IMF 
officials,  the  failure  to  improve  the  external  debt  situation  of 
most  Third  World  countries  should  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
commitment  to  the  strict  implementation  of  the  structural 
adjustment  measures.  But  even  countries,  such  as  Korea,  that  have 
been  portrayed  as  the  success  stories  of  structural  adjustment  are 
now  showing  signs  of  social  unrest  and  environmental  decay. 

2 .  Poverty 

IMF  adjustment  policies  have  been  based  upon  the  implicit 
assumption  that  where  structural  adjustment  policies  are  followed, 
the  poor  would  benefit  in  the  long  run.  No  evidence  could  be  found 
to  back  up  this  "trickle  down"  theory.  What  has  seemed  to  trickle 
down  is  economic  hardship.  The  most  vulnerable  sectors  of  society 
paid  the  highest  price  in  structural  adjustment  programs.  Not  only 
have  the  poor  carried  the  heaviest  burden  of  economic  recession, 
they  also  have  been  struck  most  severely  by  the  adjustment 
measures,  such  as  cuts  in  government  expenditure  and  social 
services.  Severe  cut-backs  in  health  care,  education  services,  and 
food  subsidies  have  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  poor. 
Their  wages  (if  they  have  been  able  to  keep  their  jobs)  have  fallen 
steeply  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  The  cost  of  their  basic 
food  has  increased  as  the  government  subsidies  have  been  lifted. 

For  the  past  several  years, the  idea  behind  the  IMF  structural 
adjustment  facilities  has  been  that  adjustment  and  growth  must  be 
mutually  reinforcing.  Evidence,  however,  has  indicated  that  the 
IMF's  stabilization  and  structural  adjustment  programs,  such  as 
policies  focused  on  increased  exports  and  the  curtailment  of 
domestic  consumption,  have  been  in  most  instances  eroding  the  basis 
upon  which  future  economic  growth  and  social  well-being  depend. 

o  Investment  incentives  and  credit  policies  under  SAPs  have 
favored  capital-incentive  industries,  retarded  employment 
generation,  and  worsened  the  distributional  inequities. 

o  Cuts  in  government  expenditure  have  resulted  in  layoffs  of 
lower-rank  civil  servants  and  an  overall  rise  of  unemployment, 

o  During  the  80s,  SAPs  have  induce  economic  contraction 
leading  to  a  general  income  decline,  increased  unemployment  and 
underemployment . 

o  Even  when  wages  remained  unchanged,  inflation,  increased 
taxes,  devaluation  of  the  national  currency,  and  reduction  in 
government  expenditure  have  increased  the  cost  of  living  and 
therefore  decreased  the  real  value  of  people's  income. 

o  Economic  recession  and  structural  adjustment  policies  have 
put  extra  pressure  on  women's  working  and  living  conditions.  They 
have  tended  to  impose  even  greater  demand  on  women's  limited 
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resource  base,  especially  time  and  energy.  Growing  unemployment 
and  declining  wages  have  forced  women  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
cash  earnings  by  increasing  their  contribution  to  the  family  income 
to  meet  basic  subsistence  requirements. 

o  Children  have  been  suffering  unnecessarily  through  the 
neglect  of  their  needs  in  the  making  of  economic  policies, 
nationally  and  internationally.  UNICEF  declared  that  after  three 
decades  of  remarkable  progress  the  condition  of  children  in 
third-world  countries  started  to  deteriorate  in  the  1970s.  The 
rate  of  reduction  in  infant  mortality  slowed,  as  did  the  progress 
of  raising  economic  welfare,  schooling,  and  provision  of  other 
basic  needs. 

o  A  decline  in  government  expenditure  on  education  has  caused 
an  overall  decline  in  educational  quality  because  of  an 
insufficient  number  of  teachers,  a  lack  of  appropriate  local 
infrastructure,  school  books,  etc.  The  effects  have  been  seen  in 
an  increase  in  number  of  school  drop-outs,  failure  rates,  and 
illiteracy  rates. 

Whether  IMF  structural  adjustment  policies  have  been  solely 
responsible  for  this  deterioration  of  living  conditions  of  the  poor 
is  unclear.  Neither  has  it  been  possible  to  attribute  the  cause  of 
deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  of  these  countries  solely 
to  the  IMF.  In  many  cases  the  effects  of  the  world  recession, 
declining  capital  flows,  high  interest  rates,  and  local  weather 
conditions  have  contributed  to  the  duration  of  the  economic 
recession  of  third  world  countries. 

But,  one  thing  is  strikingly  clear:  the  IMF  has  not  taken  any 
efficient  measure  to  protect  the  poorest  sectors  of  society  and  the 
environment.  Analysis  showed  that  the  heaviest  burden  of 
adjustment  has  been  placed  on  the  poorest  in  the  society.  This 
alone  should  have  indicated  the  need  for  change  in  the  traditional 
IMF  structural  adjustment  policies,  and  in  the  way  the  IMF  is 
staffed  and  operated. 

The  Fund's  decision  not  to  provide  basic  human  needs  of  the 
population  can  be  evaluated  morally  on  the  basis  of  the  African 
proverb:  "Give  a  rich  man  less  food  and  he  becomes  thin,  give  a 
poor  man  less  food  and  he  dies."  Not  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  poor  is  not  only  unethical,  it  is  also  very  inefficient.  When 
the  significant  part  of  the  future  generation  consists  of 
illiterate  or  malnourished  people,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  they  can 
form  the  base  of  an  productive  society. 

3.  Environment 

While  initially  little  research  had  been  done  on  the  impact  of 
SAPs  on  the  environment,  the  available  studies  indicated  linkages 
between  structural  adjustment  measures  and  the  depletion  of  natural 
resources  in  at  least  three  ways.  Recent  studies,  produced  by  the 
World  Resource  Institute,  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  confimied  the 
original  findings. 

Structural  adjustment  programs  have  caused  governments  of 
developing  nations  to  reduce  government  expenditure  on  natural 
resource  management,  compelling  these  governments  to  cut  or  delay 
the  implementation  of  conservation  measures  that  could  preserve 
environmental  quality. 

The  emphasis  on  increased  export  production  has  mainly  led  to 
an  acceleration  of  the  exploitation  of  natural  resources  without 
regard  to  longer  term  sustainability  and  other  values.  Examples  are 
the  cutting  of  the  rainforest,  the  huge  loss  of  wetlands  and 
mangroves,  and  the  shift  away  from  the  traditional  subsistence 
farming  to  the  export  driven  monoculture  crop  agriculture. 
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Measures  taken  by  the  governments  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
two  main  requirements  of  structural  adjustment  policies 
increased  exports  and  decreased  domestic  consumption  —  have 
increased  hardships  on  the  poor.  Having  less  access  to  resources 
and  being  pushed  onto  marginal  lands  has  forced  the  poor  to  overuse 
the  scarce  resources  available  to  them. 

VIII.  Nuclear  Power  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  (CEE) 

One  of  the  most  pressing  environmental  issues  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  is  the  fate  of  the  Soviet-built  nuclear  power 
reactors  that  could  well  produce  another  Chernobyl-type  disaster. 
Indeed  15  Chernobyl-design  reactors  are  still  operating  in  the 
region.  U.S.  and  multi-lateral  policy  towards  these  ecological 
time-bombs  has  been  notably  complacent. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  England  recently  completed  an  analysis  of 
Western  aid  to  the  nuclear  power  sector  in  CEE  as  of  3  5  November, 
1992.   The  report  reveals  that: 

1)  The  total  sum  of  money  provided  to  date  by  Western  governments 
to  the  CEE  nuclear  sector  —  less  than  $800  million  is  tiny 
compared  to  multi-billion  dollar  needs  to  close  down  and 
decommission  the  region's  chronically  unsafe  reactors,  including 
15  of  the  Chernobyl  design;  while  expensive  compared  to  the  costs 
of  an  accident,  addressing  the  problem  now  is  cheap; 

2)  Twice  as  much  of  that  money  is  going  toward  expanding  nuclear 
power  generation  as  is  going  towards  improving  reactor  safety; 

3)  The  U.S.  contribution  exemplifies  this  imbalance.  While  a 
paltry  $15  million  is  going  into  reactor  safety  through  AID,  the 
NRC,  and  the  DoE,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  offered  a  $136 
million  loan  to  Westinghouse  to  complete  a  partially  constructed 
reactor  at  Temelin  in  the  Czech  Republic. 

The  British  report  follows  Friends  of  the  Earth  U.S. 's  earlier 
publication  of  Russian  Roulette,  a  report  which  showed  that  closing 
Soviet-built  nuclear  power  plants  throughout  CEE  was  ecologically 
imperative  and  economically  sensible  given  that  energy  efficiency 
measures  and  safer  gas-fired  power  stations  could  comfortably  cover 
the  region's  energy  needs.  CEE  countries  are  between  one  half  and 
one  fifth  as  efficient  in  their  use  of  energy  as  the  countries  of 
the  West.  World  Bank  analysis  indicates  large  efficiency 
improvements  coming  with  the  introduction  of  market  economics. 
Over  time,  the  region  should  need  less,  not  more,  electricity 
generating  capacity.  We  would  also  like  to  point  out  the  U.S. 
support  for  the  completion  or  operations  of  reactors  in  this 
region,  or  indeed  anywhere  in  the  world,  opens  up  murky  questions 
of  liability  should  a  plant  explode.  Keep  in  mind  that,  while  the 
estimates  are  'soft',  the  Chernobyl  disaster's  economic  costs  have 
been  of  a  magnitude  comparable  to  the  U.S.'s  Savings  and  Loan 
bailouts. 

This  situation  points  to  three  important  necessary  policy 
changes: 

a)  It  should  be  a  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  not  to  provide 
assistance  for  expansion  of  nuclear  power  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe  through  either  bilateral  bodies  such  as  the  Ex-Imp  Bank  or 
multilateral  institutions  such  as  the  EBRD. 

b)  The  Ex-Imp  Bank  should  require  Environmental  Impact  Statements 
in  accordance  with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
for  the  projects  it  funds. 

c)  The  U.S.  needs  an  aggressive  national  policy  to  close  these 
reactors.    If  one  blows  up,  not  only  will  the  human  and 
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environmental  costs  be  devastating  but  the  economic  losses  could 
well  upset  one  or  more  nation's  whole  economic  recovery  plans. 
The  State  Department,  AID,  DoE,  EPA  and  other  relevant  Agencies 
should  bring  forward  a  plan  to  close  down  and  decommission  the 
dangerous  reactors  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  At  the  same 
time  through  both  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  the  U.S. 
should  be  promoting  efforts  to  improve  the  region's  energy 
efficiency,  which  would  not  only  allow  for  the  shutdown  of  the 
nuclear  plants,  but  would  also  cut  other  energy-sector  related 
pollution. 

IX.  Inter-American  Development  Bank 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank  has  made  progress  on 
environmental  issues  in  the  past  three  years,  especially  within  the 
Bank's  Environmental  Department.  There  are  more  qualified 
environmental  specialists  reviewing  loans  for  their  potential 
environmental  impact;  the  number  of  large  infrastructure  projects 
being  funded  by  the  Bank  has  decreased;  and  the  Bank  seems  in 
general  to  be  giving  greater  weight  to  environmental  considerations 
in  its  regular  lending  activities.  For  example,  the  Environment 
Department  now  provides  Executive  Directors  with  environmental 
briefs  on  most  loans.  These  briefs  attempt  to  identify,  at  early 
stages  of  the  loan  cycle,  some  potential  environmental  impacts  of 
the  proposed  loan.  However,  recent  changes  in  the  environmental 
screening  process,  the  structure  of  the  Bank's  Environmental 
Management  Committee,  and  a  persistent  hostility  by  non-U. S. 
Executive  Directors  to  the  Pelosi  Amendment  threaten  to  undermine 
these  gains.  It  is  particularly  troubling  that  the  Environmental 
Management  Committee  no  longer  has  a  representative  from  the 
Environment  Department.  This  committee,  which  assigns  environmental 
categories  to  loans  that  determine  whether  an  environmental  impact 
assessment  is  required,  is  now  officially  made  up  of  management  and 
staff  from  a  number  of  departments  but  curiously  excludes  its  own 
Environment  Department  from  decision-making.  This  is  not  a  good 
sign. 

Nor  is  it  encouraging  that  the  Bank's  environment  and  natural 
resources  policy  dates  back  to  1979.  While  related  policies  have 
been  updated  (for  example  for  forests  and  urban  development)  and 
environmental  assessments  on  loans  likely  to  have  a  negative  impact 
are  carried  out  as  part  of  the  project  cycle,  the  fundamental 
guiding  policy  statement  is  hopelessly  outdated  and  should  be 
revised  to  reflect  current  issues  and  trends. 

Moreover,   environmentalists   in  Latin   America  are   also 

concerned  about  a  number  of  projects  that  the  IDB  is  currently 

carrying  out  or  in  the  process  of  preparing.  The  following 
highlights  a  few  problem  projects: 

*  Ecuador  Cuenca-Molleturo-Naranjal  Road,  Azuay,  Ecuador:  A  report 
from  an  environmental  group  in  Ecuador,  dated  June  1,  1992,  raised 
serious  concerns  about  this  IDB-financed  road  project,  construction 
of  which  began  in  November,  1988.  During  the  Ecuadoran  winter  of 
1992,  poor  environmental  safeguards  of  the  112  km  road  caused 
disastrous  flooding,  erosion,  and  other  problems.  A  special 
commission,  formed  by  affected  communities  and  the  environmental 
group  Tierra  Viva  (which  is  a  member  of  FoE  International) , 
inspected  the  and  reported  that  in  the  worst  affected  areas, 
several  houses,  fields  of  crops,  a  school,  and  a  road  to  a  mine 
were  destroyed.  About  450  hectares  have  been  affected  by 
landslides.  Changes  to  drainage  patterns  have  exacerbated  soil 
erosion,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  forested  areas,  footpaths, 
reservoirs  and  water  pipes.  Four  pedestrian  bridges  across  the 
river,  connecting  several  communities,  have  been  destroyed. 
Ultimately,  the  road  project  has  changed  the  course  of  surface 
drainage,  causing  floods,  disruption  of  irrigation  canals, 
siltation  of  the  Rio  Tamarindo,  and  loss  of  wildlife  habitat. 
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Because  the  affected  communities  are  now  inaccessible,  public 
health  is  threatened  as  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  vaccination 
campaigns.  Six  cases  of  cholera  have  been  diagnosed  and  other  cases 
will  be  difficult  to  tend. 

*  Hidrovia:  The  IDB  is  currently  financing,  through  a  technical 
assistance  grant,  several  feasibility  studies  for  an  enormous 
project  covering  two  river  systems  and  five  countries  (totalling 
about  1.75  million  square  kilometers)  called  the  Hidrovia,  or 
Waterway.  The  concept  of  the  project  is  to  make  the  Paraguay  and 
lower  Parana  Rivers  navigable  to  ocean-going  ships  and  barges  24 
hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year.  To  do  this,  the  rivers  would  need  to 
be  dredged,  straightened,  and  otherwise  "tamed".  While  the  studies 
are  not  yet  underway,  there  is  already  serious  concern  among 
environmental,  indigenous,  and  development  NGOs  as  to  the 
ecological  and  social  implications  for  the  region  of  Hidrovia, 
which  includes  one  the  largest  and  most  important  inland  wetlands 
in  all  of  South  America,  the  Pantanal,  in  the  Brazilian  state  of 
Mato  Grosso. 

*  Indigenous  People's  Fund:  At  the  initiation  of  the  Bolivian 
government,  the  IDB  has  established  an  Indigenous  People's  Fund  to 
support  the  "self-development  process"  of  indigenous  peoples  of  the 
region.  The  Fund  currently  has  no  money  in  it;  moreover,  there  have 
been  questions  raised  about  the  effective  participation  of 
indigenous  leaders  in  the  creation  and  operation  of  the  fund.  While 
the  Fund  is  a  good  idea,  it  can  only  work  if  it  is  conceptually  and 
administratively  led  by  indigenous  peoples  rather  than  well-meaning 
bureaucrats  in  Washington.  Indigenous  peoples  organizations  need  to 
be  directly  involved  in  formulating  the  Fund's  operational  policies 
and  priorities,  and  in  decision-making  once  the  Fund  is 
operational. 

An  opportunity  to  make  significant  changes  in  the  IDB's  role 
in  the  region  is  during  the  negotiations  for  the  Bank's 
Replenishment  during  1993.  The  U.S.  should  pay  special  attention  to 
improving  the  environmental  assessment  process,  strengthening  the 
environmental  department,  and  updating  environmental  policies. 
Further,  the  current  review  of  the  loan  portfolio,  similar  to  the 
World  Bank's  "Wappenhans  Report",  should  include  an  audit  of  the 
environmental  affects  of  IDB  lending. 

X.   United  Nations 

As  a  preliminary  note  we  believe  that  all  the  I,0,  and  P 
accounts  should  be  separate  from  anything  the  US  decides  to  do  on 
the  Global  Environmental  Facility. 

A.   United  Nations  Environment  Programme  (UNEP) 

In  constant  1987  dollars  the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNEP  shrunk 
from  $16  million  in  1979  to  about  $15  million  in  1992.  For  1993 
President  Bush  proposed  to  cut  UNEP  from  last  year's  level,  but 
Congress  increased  funding  to  $22  million,  of  which  $1  million 
actually  went  to  the  State  Department. 

UNEP  has  a  new  executive  director  Elizabeth  Dowdeswell,  whom 
Friends  of  the  Earth  finds  very  impressive.  We  urge  the  Committee 
to  substantially  increase  the  UNEP  contribution  to  $30  million  for 
fiscal  1994.  The  increase  is  justified  for  several  reasons.  The  UN 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  with 
Agenda  21  has  placed  large  new  responsibilities  on  UNEP. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  need  for  UNEP  to  have  special  environmental 
assessment  teams  to  plug  into  development  proposals  of  UNDP  and 
other  UN  agencies  throughout  the  world  on  an  as-needed  basis  in 
order  to  get  better  quality  in  development  projects. 
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B.  International  Union  for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  (lUCN) 

lUCN  estimated  that  the  U.S.  provided  4.6%  of  its  total 
contributions  for  1991.  Congress  appropriated  about  $1  million  for 
lUCN  for  1993.  The  current  lUCN  budget  is  approximately  $30 
million,  and  Friends  of  the  Earth  would  like  to  see  the  U.S. 
contribution  increased  to  about  $8  million  or  roughly  25%  of  lUCN's 
total. 

C.  World  Heritage  Fund 

This  important  Fund  was  established  to  identify  and  protect 
areas  of  unusual  natural,  historical,  or  cultural  value.  There  are 
currently  over  300  designated  sites  worldwide.  The  Fund  provides 
about  $2.9  million  in  grants  to  member  nations  annually  for 
technical  assistance,  training,  and  management.  Significantly 
increased  funding  is  justified,  especially  for  biodiversity 
projects.   In  1993  Congress  appropriated  $450,000. 


D.  Ramsar  Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International  Importance 

Under  this  treaty,  to  which  the  U.S.  became  a  party  in  1986, 
participating  nations  designate  wetlands  within  their  jurisdiction 
for  inclusion  on  a  list  of  significant  sites.  More  than  400  sites 
covering  roughly  30  million  hectares  have  been  listed  to  date.  The 
U.S.  provided  $250,000  for  the  first  time  to  Ramsar  in  1991.  In 
1993  Congress  increased  funding  to  $750,000.  Increased  funding  is 
needed  to  provide  urgent  help  to  monitor  listed  sites  and  to 
conserve  wetlands  in  developing  countries. 

E.  Convention  on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  (CITES) 

The  CITES  secretariat  is  chronically  short  of  funds  and  has 
been  forced  to  accept  contributions  from  private  organizations, 
including  interest  groups  such  as  the  Japan  Ivory  Traders 
Association.  In  1991  Congress  appropriated  $750,000  to  pay  back 
dues.  In  1993  Congress  appropriated  $1  million.  The  US 
contribution  to  CltES  should  be  raised  to  approximately  25%  of  its 
budget  or  about  $1.23  million. 

F.  UN  Gulf  War  Claims  Commission 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  (H.Con. 
Res. 246)  last  year,  urging  the  Claims  Commission  to  devote 
substantial  attention  to  environmental  restoration  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  in  the  aftermath  of  the  war.  The  Claims  Commission  does  not 
have  environmental  concerns  high  on  its  agenda.  We  urge  this 
Committee  to  reiterate  the  message  that  environmental  quality  in 
the  Gulf  needs  to  be  addressed  for  the  long-term  well-being  of  the 
people  and  that  at  least  some  portion  of  the  initial  Fund  should  be 
devoted  to  addressing  the  environmental  damages  of  the  largest  oil 
spill  ever  on  land  as  well  as  the  largest  ever  on  sea. 

Friends  of  the  Earth's  discussion  with  the  Claims  Commission 
last  year  revealed  some  interest  in  environmental  problems,  but  its 
first  priority  was  to  pay  the  airplane  tickets  of  people  who  had  to 
leave  Kuwait. 
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STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  WALLACE,  WASHmGTON  DIRECTOR,  INTER- 
NATIONAL  POPULATION  PROGRAM,  SIERRA  CLUB 

Senator  Leahy.  Ms.  Wallace  from  the  Sierra  Club,  again,  an  or- 
ganization that  has  done  a  great  deal  to  raise  the  consciousnesses 
of  many  members  of  this  body. 

Ms.  Wallace.  Thank  you.  Sir.  I  would  say  it  is  an  honor  to  tes- 
tify in  front  of  you.  It  is  my  fourth  year  as  director  of  the  Sierra 
Club  population  program.  Aiid  I  want  to  commend  you  on  the  per- 
sonal fortitude  to  have  this  kind  of  hearing  and  say  that  from  our 
side  of  the  situation  it  is  extremely  helpful  and  we  are  very  grate- 
ful for  the  effort  that  you  and  the  committee  and  the  staff  put  into 
it. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  Sierra  Club  is  endorsing  the  testi- 
mony of  Bruce  Rich  and  Environmental  Defense  Fund  in  all  but 
three  areas,  not  to  say  that  we  disagree  in  those  three  areas.  In 
particular,  we  would  like  to  highlight  our  support  for  Gus  Speth's 
nomination  to  U.N.  Development  Program  head,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  in  the  second  half  of  our  testimony  to  the  material 
on  the  international  tropicgd  timber  organization. 

I  believe  this  is  the  first  material  submitted  to  either  House  or 
Senate  this  year  on  this  particular  organization.  There  is  signifi- 
cant material  in  there  concerning  the  difficulties  ITTO  is  having  in 
fulfilling  its  own  mission,  and  we  would  appreciate  your  taking  a 
look  at  it. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  comments  to  the  issue  of  population. 
The  Sierra  Club  has  population  as  one  of  its  four  major  national 
priority  campaigns  at  this  time,  and  have  had  a  national  campaign 
for  4  years  on  this.  And  we  are  very  grateful  for  your  leadership, 
particularly  last  year,  in  providing  increased  funding. 

Although  the  Sierra  Club  is  prochoice,  our  focus  remains  on  the 
funding  issue,  because  the  lack  of  simple  access  to  family  planning 
worldwide  is  dependent  primarily  on  adequate  funds.  We  are  not 
in  the  ballpark  yet  quite,  even  though  your  committee  is  doing  he- 
roic work  in  this  difficult  foreign  aid  environment. 

Three  items  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  since  our  sub- 
mission of  testimony  last  year.  One  is  this  past  fall  a  majority  of 
the  Nobel  Laureates  in  the  sciences  signed  a  joint  statement  called 
the  'World  Scientist's  Warning  to  Humanity,"  which  called  atten- 
tion to  the  absolutely  critical  time  factor  of  paying  attention  to  en- 
vironmental crises.  And  they  had  a  special  highlighted  portion  on 
population  that  is  included  in  the  testimony. 

Two  of  the  five  recommendations  of  these  senior  scientists  of  the 
world  community  were  directed  at  population,  one  to  provide  full 
access  to  voluntary  family  planning,  and  second,  to  increase  the 
status  of  women. 

Two  other  items  are,  I  think,  particularly  relevant  this  year.  One 
is  that  the  decisions  you  make  in  the  draft,  in  the  subcommittee's 
report,  will  be  the  position  and  the  funding  levels  that  the  United 
States  takes  to  Cairo  for  the  decennial  U.N.  World  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development.  We  would  hope  that  the  United 
States  would  take  this  opportunity  to  provide  leadership  for  the 
rest  of  the  world's  industrialized  countries  and  go  to  Cairo  with  the 
full  Amsterdam  funding  levels  that  we  pledged  ourselves  to,  al- 
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though  we  did  not  commit  in  a  binding  legal  agreement  under  the 
Bush  administration. 

And  the  third  item  is  that  UNICEF  last  year,  in  its  1992  State 
of  the  "World's  Children"  report — ^I  think  this  was  overlooked — ^they 
called  family  planning  the  single  most  important  technology  for  the 
human  race.  I  think  that  is  a  very  strong  statement  by  UNICEF. 
The  child  survival  rate  goes  up  50  percent  immediately  when  the 
mother  can  simply  choose  when  to  have  her  children.  Again,  in 
1993,  UNICEF  highlighted  family  planning  in  their  family  report. 

The  last  point  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of  family  planning.  We  are 
asking  for  a  very  significant  increase.  And  if  we  did  not  hear  from 
the  scientists  and  from  the  child  survival  experts,  we  would  not  be 
here  asking  for  such  a  large  amount.  But  the  fact  is  that  until  we 
invest  fully  in  family  planning  for  approximately  12  consecutive 
years,  not  only  are  the  numbers  going  to  be  large  each  year  but 
they  are  going  to  continue  to  go  up. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Please  do  not  get  mad  at  us  as  the  messenger  of  news  that  may 
not  be  the  most  welcome  in  this  climate.  But  with  Dr.  Jocelyn 
Elder  scheduled  to  come  on  board  with  her  priorities  of  sex  edu- 
cation and  birth  control  for  the  United  States  and  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration hopefully  endorsing  that  as  they  have  vaccines  as  a 
cost-effective  investment,  that  would  seem  to  be  a  very  wise  prin- 
ciple to  incorporate  in  a  new  vision  of  foreign  aid. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  NANCY  WALLACE 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  am  Nancy  Wallace, 
Washington  Director  of  the  International  Population  Program.  The  Sierra  Club,  a  national 
nonprofit  environmental  organization  with  600,000  members,  is  entering  its  second  century 
of  environmental  protection. 

Sierra  Club  would  like  to  present  our  views  in  this  testimony  on  three  discrete  foreign 
operations  topics:  international  population  assistance,  the  nomination  of  Gustave  Speth  for 
head  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  and  the  International  Tropical  Timber 
Agreement.  We  support  the  testimony  of  Environmental  Defense  Fund  on  other  areas  of 
international  development. 

I.  INTERNATIONAL  POPULATION  ASSISTANCE 

The  Sierra  Club  believes  that  a  rapid  end  to  population  growth  around  the  world . 
including  the  United  States,  is  an  essential  part  of  any  effort  to  protect  our  environmrni, 
sustain  the  ability  of  our  planet  to  support  life,  and  enhance  the  quality  of  life  for  human 
beings.  Population  stabilization  within  sustainable  carrying  capacity  levels  is  a  fundamenl;il 
component  of  U.S.  international  environmental  policy. 

We  would  like  to  express  out  thanks  to  the  Subcommittee  for  the  very  significant 
increase  in  international  population  assistance  last  year.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
increase  allowed  for  a  doubling  of  assistance  to  Mexico;  starting  a  major  new  cffoit  tacklmp. 
the  most  difficult  province  in  India;  and  helping  to  re-start  the  Pakistani  program  under  the 
new,  more  committed  Prime  Minister.  These  are  truly  important  gains  which  will  havr  a  net 
benefit  to  their  communities  and  our  global  environment  for  decades  to  come. 

U.N.  Amsterdam  Declaration  and  Other  International  Commitments: 

The  Sierra  Club  requests  the  inclusion  of  $725  million  in  international  population 
assistance  funding  for  Fiscal  Year  1994,  as  the  U.S.  share  of  the  worldwide  drive  to  provide 
full  access  to  contraception  for  every  person  on  the  planet  by  the  year  2000.  The  goal  of  full 
access  was  established  by  the  first  World  Population  Plan  of  action  in  1974;  reiterated  by  the 
1984  U.N.  World  Population  Conference;  restated  in  the  1989  U.N.  Amsterdam  Declaration 
on  Population  in  the  21st  Century;  and  again  laid  out  in  "Agenda  21",  produced  by  the  1992 
U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  United  States  has  signed  every  one  of  these  documents.  It  is  time  that  this  simple, 
basic  pledge  was  carried  out.  Sierra  Club  calls  for  necessary  concrete  actions  by  the  United 
States  and  all  nations  to  accomplish  this  goal  by  the  year  2000. 

Given  the  virtually  unanimous  commitment  to  re-structuring  our  foreign  aid  programs, 
we  support  this  amount  as  an  earmark,  line  item  or  functional  account,  as  may  be 
appropriate.  We  believe  strongly  that  the  population  programs  should  remain  as  a  discrete 
administrative  entity,  with  legislative  requirement  from  Congress  to  spend  these  funds  on 
population  programs  exclusively.  This  requirement  should  accommodate  the  excellent  work 
on  maternal  and  child  health,  an  integral  part  of  most  population  programs. 

We  also  request  greatly  increased  attention  to  the  supporting  aspects  of  girls' 
education,  women's  health  care,  and  women's  economic  development  programs.  All  these 
improvements  give  women  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  family  planning.  Not  only  should 
these  programs  be  expanded,  but  all  other  development  initiatives  should  be  given  a  directive 
to  increase  the  involvement  of  women  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  programs.  Lasting 
progress  comes  from  improving  many  factors,  and  empowerment  of  women,  especially  with 
simple  power  over  their  own  bodies  through  family  planning,  is  a  critical  ingredient  in  any 
long-term  success.  These  initiatives  to  increase  the  status  of  women  are  also  called  for  by  the 
U.N.  Amsterdam  Declaration,  and  by  Agenda  21  from  UNCED  last  year. 
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We  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  World  Summit  for  Children  Implementation  Act, 
expected  to  be  introduced  this  month,  includes  the  same  funding  level  for  international 
population  assistance.  Also,  full  access  to  family  planning  was  again  cited  prominently  this 
year  by  the  annual  UNICEF  "State  of  the  World's  Children  1993"  report,  as  it  was 
highlighted  last  year,  as  one  of  the  top  determinants  of  child  survival  rates.  Finally,  these 
recommended  funding  levels  are  also  incorporated  in  the  International  Population 
Stabilization  and  Reproductive  Health  Act  introduced  just  last  week  in  the  Senate  and  House. 

This  year's  funding  request  is  $75  million  higher  than  last  year's  $650  million  level. 
The  increase  is  due  to  the  18  million  net  additional  couples  who  have  entered  their 
reproductive  years  during  the  past  year.  This  annual  increased  need  and  request  level  will 
continue  each  year  until  we  provide  fiill  funding  for  approximately  10  years,  and  fertility  can 
drop  to  replacement  level. 

Full  fimding  this  year,  and  through  at  least  the  year  2000,  is  the  only  means  possible 
to  stop  the  greatly  increased  global  cost  each  year  of  providing  this  basic  health  service  and 
environmental  necessity.  This  increase  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  strongest  indicators  that 
we  must  invest  fully  in  family  planning  in  order  to  accomplish  net  progress  on  population- 
related  public  policy  objectives. 

President's  Budget: 

We  were  please  to  note  the  $100  million  increase  for  the  international  population 
account  in  the  President's  budget.  However,  this  increase  constitutes  only  one  third  of  the 
needed  additional  amount  to  meet  the  Amsterdam  goal.  Despite  the  difficult  fiscal  choices 
faced  by  Congress  today, 
this  crucial  funding  should  be  provided  within  the  foreign  aid  account. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  the  proposed  State  Department  reorganization,  creating  a 
new  Bureau  of  Population,  Refugees  and  Migration.  We  also  support  creating  a  new  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Population  within  the  new  Bureau,  to  provide  parallel  staff  to  the 
other  two  main  issues  of  the  bureau.  As  the  population  issue  rises  in  priority  with  scientists, 
environmentalists,  and  policy  makers  in  the  U.S.,  this  new  expanded  role  within  the  State 
Department  is  essential  to.  carry  out  effective  international  leadership.  This  new  priority  is 
especially  important  given  the  need  to  work  with  our  allies  in  increasing  their  contributions 
to  the  international  donor  drive. 

Other  Industrialized  Nations: 

As  clear  as  the  need  may  be  for  dramatically  increased  U.S.  funding,  it  is  also  clear 
that  none  of  the  other  industriaUzed  countries  except  for  Norway,  are  close  to  the  U.S. 
contribution  levels  on  a  basis  of  percent  of  GDP.  We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  direct  AID 
and  the  State  Department  to  initiate  consultation  with  the  22  other  industrialized  nations,  and 
especially  the  G-7,  on  dramatically  increasing  their  funding.  The  Organization  of  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  endorsed  the  funding  targets  in  the  Amsterdam  Declaration  in 
1990,  but  again  only  Norway  has  implemented  that  decision.  This  pro  forma  treatment  of 
such  a  major  cause  of  human  tragedy  and  environmental  decay  must  be  reversed.  The  U.S. 
should  take  steps  to  encourage  the  major  backing  of  all  industrialized  nations  at  the  highest 
possible  funding  level,  and  continue  annual  incremental  increases  until  the  Amsterdam  goal 
of  complete  access  is  achieved. 

World  Scientists'  Warning  to  Humanity 

The  environmental  imperative  of  providing  full  access  to  family  planning  received  the 
massive  backing  of  the  world's  scientists  this  past  year,  in  the  issuance  of  a  joint  "World 
Scientists'  Warning  to  Humanity."  This  statement  was  signed  by  1,600  scientists,  including 
102  Nobel  Prize  Laureates  -  a  majority  of  the  living  recipients  of  the  Prize  in  the  sciences. 
They  represent  70  countries,  including  all  of  the  19  largest  economic  powers,  all  of  the  12 
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most  populous  nations,  12  countries  in  Africa,  14  in  Asia,  19  in  Europe,  and  12  in  Latin 
America.  I  must  highlight  that  the  list  even  includes  members  of  the  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  the  Vatican.  The  Warning  was  sponsored  by  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists. 

The  Scientists'  Warning  states  in  its  introduction  that  the  world's  environment  is 
suffering  critical  stress  in  six  areas:  the  atmosphere,  water  resources,  oceans,  soil,  forests, 
and  living  species.  Then,  it  highlights  the  population  growth  threat  and  the  finite  limits  of 
our  natural  world:  "Pressures  resulting  from  unrestrained  population  growth  put  demands  on 
the  natural  world  that  can  overwhelm  any  efforts  to  achieve  a  sustainable  future."  [emphasis 
added] 

The  Warning  is  as  follows: 

We  the  undersigned,  senior  members  of  the  world's  scientiric  community,  hereby 
warn  all  humanity  of  what  lies  ahead.  A  great  change  in  stewardship  of  the  earth 
and  the  life  on  it  is  required,  if  vast  human  misery  is  to  be  avoided  and  our 
global  home  on  this  planet  is  not  to  be  irretrievably  mutilated. 

The  warning  has  five  areas  which  must  be  addressed,  presented  below.  Two  of  these  directly 
concern  population: 

1)  We  must  bring  environmentally  damaging  activities  under  control  to  restore  and  protect 
the  integrity  of  the  earth's  systems  we  depend  on. 

2)  We  must  manage  resources  crucial  to  human  welfare  more  effectively. 

3)  We  must  stabilize  population.  This  will  be  possible  only  if  all  nations  recognize  that  it 
requires  improved  social  and  economic  conditions,  and  the  adoption  of  effective,  voluntary 
family  planning. 

4)  We  must  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  poverty. 

5)  We  must  ensure  sexual  equality,  and  guarantee  women  control  over  their  own 
reproductive  decisions. 

The  scientists  continue  eloquently  to  say, 

"The  developed  nations  have  the  obligation  to  provide  aid  and  support  to  developing 
nations,  because  only  the  developed  nations  have  the  financial  resources  and  the  technical 
skills  for  these  tasks.  Acting  on  this  recognition  is  not  altruism,  but  enlightened  self-interest: 
whether  industrialized  or  not,  we  all  have  but  one  life-boat.  No  nation  can  escape  form 
injury  when  global  biological  systems  are  damaged.  No  nation  can  escape  from  conflicts  over 
increasingly  scarce  resources.  In  addition,  environmental  and  economic  instabilities  will 
cause  mass  migrations  with  incalculable  consequences  for  developed  and  undeveloped  nations 
alike. 

Developing  nations  must  realize  that  environmental  damage  is  one  of  the  gravest 
threat  they  face,  and  that  attempts  to  blunt  it  will  be  overwhelmed  if  their  populations  go 
unchecked.  The  greatest  peril  is  to  become  trapped  in  spirals  of  environmental  decline, 
poverty,  and  unrest,  leading  to  social,  economic,  and  environmental  collapse." 

The  scientists'  perspectives  leads  us  to  recognize  the  implications  of  resource  scarcity 
stresses  now  in  Sudan,  Ethiopia,  Kenya,  Djibouti,  and  Mozambique.  Severe  land 
degradation,  defined  as  loss  of  half  the  potential  agricultural  yield,  is  already  occurring  in 
nearly  one  fifth  of  Africa.  Yet,  Africa's  population  is  currently  projected  to  increase  3  1/2 
times  by  2050.  One  might  also  include  Haiti  in  this  list  as  well,  which  is  not  only 
desertifying  quickly,  but  destroying  its  last  coastal  fisheries  through  topsoil  runoff 
simultaneously.  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  are  also  facing  increased  deforestation  pressures 
from  population  growth,  with  loss  of  precious  tropical  forests  in  both  cases. 
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Critical  Nature  of  Full  Funding: 

The  same  number  of  people  are  without  contraception  today  as  were  three  decades 
ago.  This  surprising  fact  has  an  even  more  amazing  statistical  consequence:  the  world  today 
has  a  population  base,  without  contraceptive  protection,  for  a  second  equally  large  population 
explosion,  on  the  same  scale  we  have  jusf  experienced  these  past  30  years.  We  are  now  set 
to  add  2.5  million  people  to  7  billion  more  people,  afler  just  adding  2.5  billion,  virtually  all 
in  desperate  poverty. 

Yet  contraceptive  use  has  gone  from  around  5%  in  1960  to  just  over  50%  today. 
What  happened? 

The  United  States,  nor  any  country  except  Norway,  did  not  provide  full  funding  for 
international  population  assistance,  nor  did  any  other  industrialized  country.  Population 
growth  took  hold  and  then  continued,  despite  a  constantly  increasing  percent  of  contraceptive 
coverage,  simply  because  coverage  wasn't  complete.  Increased  contraceptive  coverage,  sl\c>il 
of  full  coverage,  only  slows  down  the  rate  of  growth,  it  does  not  stop  growth;  given  a  longer 
time  period,  the  same  amount  of  growth  occurs  as  if  no  additional  contraception  had  been 
provided,  and  the  environmental  impact  is  the  same. 

Providing  full  funding  -  not  66%  such  as  last  year,  not  80%,  not  even  90%, 
unfortunately  -  is  the  only  way  to  gain  any  net  progress  on  population  growth.  Inadequate 
funding  produces  exactly  the  same  population  growth,  just  a  few  years  later  —  there  is  zero 
net  gain  on  the  problem.  Stability  is  only  reached  with  full  funding. 

Thus,  the  least  amount  of  money  will  be  spent  bv  spending  all  that  is  needed  now. 
Otherwise,  we  will  be  faced  eventually  with  the  cost  of  providing  services  to  two,  three,  or 
even  four  times  the  amount  of  people  needing  services  today,  according  to  the  United 
Nations.  In  addition  to  the  least  cost  for  family  planning  and  population  programs,  full 
funding  is  also  a  means  of  saving  larger  expenditures  on  other  foreign  assistance  programs. 
These  other  programs  are  also  being  financially  undercut  by  insufilcient  funding,  through 
constant  increase  in  client  base,  by  lack  of  full  investment  in  family  planning.  The  fmancial 
losses  from  depriving  people  of  family  planning  are  immense. 

Summary; 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  Americans  are  willing  to  pay  $2.86  each  this  year  to 
make  sure  every  single  child  bom  on  this  planet  is  bom  a  wanted  child;  and  to  resolve  one  of 
the  single  largest  threats  to  our  world's  environment?  Sierra  Club  believes  so,  and  is  willing 
to  work  with  you  to  make  this  public  support  clear  to  Congress. 

Americans  today  are  willing  to  pay  more  to  protect  the  environment;  and  we  are 
willing  to  face  tough  sacrifices  to  solve  tough  problems.  But  in  exchange,  the  problems  must 
be  solved.  The  realities  in  this  situation  are: 

Population  stabilization  is  critical  for  a  secure  global  and  American  future;  anything 
less  than  ftiU  funding  simply  delays  the  population  growth;  and  the  population  programs  need 
$725  million  from  the  United  States  this  year.  Provision  of  full  funding  for  FY94  is  indeed  a 
"great  change  in  stewardship,"  as  the  scientists  called  for,  and  the  United  States  should  lead 
the  way.  Your  leadership  of  including  the  full  Amsterdam  amount  in  the  chairman's  draft, 
with  the  subcommittee's  support,  would  begin  stabilizing  global  population,  replacing  a  cycle 
of  desperation  and  suffering  with  one  of  hope  and  promise.  Our  children  and  our  planet 
deserve  no  less. 

n.  NOMINATION  OF  JAMES  "GUS"  SPETH  TO  UNITED  NATIONS  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

We  wish  this  Subcommittee  be  made  aware  of  our  support  of  the  nomination  of  James 
"Gus"  Speth  as  the  next  administrator  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP). 
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Gus  Speth,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  World  Resources  Institute,  is  a  leader  who 
can  meet  the  challenges  before  UNDP. 

Mr.  Speth  brings  a  strong  expertise  in  sustainable  development  and  is  well  suited  to 
play  a  pivotal  role  in  repositioning  the  United  Nations  efforts  in  this  area.   To  be  effective, 
however,  Mr.  Speth  will  need  the  full  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  including  full 
funding.   We  request  that  the  Congress  demonstrate  its  commitment  to  environmental 
sustainability  and  protection  by  honoring  the  Administration's  request. 


m.  INTERNATIONAL  TROPICAL  TIMBER  ORGANIZATION  AND  AGREEMENT 

The  Sierra  Club  endorses  testimony  on  the  international  financial  institutions 
presented  separately  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  World  WUdlife  Fund. 

Although  we  have  not  testified  on  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 
(TITO)  before,  the  organization  and  the  agreement  that  establishes  it,  as  well  as  the  U.S. 
position  and  role  in  both,  is  of  growing  interest  and  concern.  The  views  expressed  herein  on 
the  nrO  are  also  endorsed  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Friends  of  the  Earth, 
U.S. 

Established  in  1983,  two  critical  objectives  of  the  46  member  agreement  are:  "to 
promote  the  expansion  and  diversification  of  international  trade  in  tropical  timber  and  the 
improvement  of  structural  conditions  in  the  tropical  timber  market,"  and  "to  encourage  the 
development  of  national  policies  aimed  at  sustainable  utilization  and  conservation  of  tropical 
forests  and  their  genetic  resources,  and  at  maintaining  the  ecological  balance  in  the  regions 
concerned."'   So  far  it  has  achieved  neither. 

Background  -  The  UNCED  Forest  Principles 

In  order  to  understand  the  international  context  in  which  the  International  Tropical 
Timber  Organization  exists,  we  must  refer  to  one  of  several  key  documents  which  emerged 
from  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED)  in  Rio, 
known  as  the  "Earth  Summit."  The  document  is  the  Forest  Principles,  known  in  full  as  the 
"Non-legally  binding  authoritative  statement  of  principles  for  a  global  consensus  (in  liie 
management,  conservation,  and  sustainable  development  of  all  types  of  forests." 

In  the  Forest  Principles,  two  key  elements  stand  out  amongst  the  rest.  These  are  that 
the  Forest  Principles  represent  a  "first  global  consensus  on  forests,"  and  that  they  "should 
apply  to  all  types  of  forests."^  Although  these  points  seem  fairly  obvious,  negotintion  of 
the  Forest  Principles  was  amongst  the  most  contentious  efforts  of  the  Rio  Eartli  SiMjin.il 
Their  conclusion  yielded  a  strong  consensus  that  in  the  future,  international  agreemeiiis  and 
institutions  addressing  forests  must  include  all  forest  types.  There  must  be  no  double 
standards. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  important  precedent  and  building  block  that  these  Principles 
represented,  and  Interest  in  a  future  Global  Forests  Convention  amongst  some  pailici,  m> 
schedule  was  adopted  for  further  international  dialogue  or  action  on  the  Principles  or  a 
Global  Forest  Convention.   This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other  major  agreement"; 
adopted,  the  Climate  Change  Convention,  and  the  Convention  on  Biological  Diversity. 


'.    International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement.    1983.    (p. 8). 

'.    United  National   Conference   on   Environment   and  Development.    Rio  de 
Janeiro      3-U   June    1992.    "non-legally  binding   authoritative    statement   of 
principles   for  a  global   consensus   on   the  management,    conservation  and 
sustainable   development   of  all    types   of  forests."   A/CONF. 151/6/Rev. 1 . 
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In  this  context,  we  believe  that  all  international  agreements  and  institutional 
arrangements  relating  to  forests  should  be  examined  for  appropriateness  of  the  inclusion  of 
all  forest  types. 

Environmentalists  Review  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 

In  September,  1992  several  environmental  organizations  concluded  a  lengthy, 
collaborative  review  of  the  nTO's  performance  in  the  five  years  it  has  been  operating.' 
The  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  review  are  attached  in  full  in  Annex  I,  but  we. 
can  unambiguously  state  here  that  the  consensus  of  environmental  groups  worldwide  is  that 
the  ITTO  has  thus  far  been  ineffectual  in  its  efforts  to  regulate  or  expand  the  tropical  timber 
trade,  to  identify  and  fund  high  quality  forest  management  or  trade-related  projects,  or  to 
affect  changes  in  critical  trade,  pricing,  tariff  and  forest  management  policies.   Excerpts  from 
a  recent  World  Wildlife  Fund  letter  to  the  lead  U.S.  negotiator  for  the  U.S.  at  the  ITTO 
aptly  summarize  the  widely  held  concerns: 

At  the  policy  level,  the  ITTO  has  not  been  successful  in  transplanting  its  guidelines 
and  commitments  into  improvements  in  tropical  forest  management  on  the  ground. 
No  member  country  has  made  a  genuine  and  demonstrable  commitment  to  apply  and 
implement  the  guidelines  for  sustainable  forest  management  at  the  national  level 
despite  a  Council  decision  in  May  1990  that  member  countries  should  do  so. 
Generally  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  policy  changes  in  producing  or 
consuming  ITTO  member  countries  that  have  come  about  due  to  the  influence  of 

nro. 

nrO's  goal  in  supporting  field  projects  has  been  to  contribute  in  some  way  to 
fostering  improvements  in  sustainable  forest  management.  Unfortunately,  ITTO 
projects  are  of  every  uneven  quality  and  are  so  numerous  that  the  organization's 
capacity  to  review,  manage,  and  evaluate  them  is  overstretched.  Social  and 
environmental  aspects  of  tropical  forest  management  have  not  been  properly 
addressed.  Environmental  Impact  Assessments  and  pre-project  appraisals  have  not 
been  carried  out,  and  the  approval  of  projects  by  the  Council  has  often  been  done  on 
political,  rather  than  technical  grounds. 

Trade-related  issues  are  vital  for  producing  countries  and  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  project  funding.  ITTO's  role  in  trade  must  be  to  improve  the  trade  in 
timber  produced  under  sustainable  forests  management  practices.  Unfortunately,  ITTO 
has  not  acted  on  its  role  as  a  commodity  agreement  to  address  how  trade  issues  such 
as  tariff  barriers,  timber  pricing,  and  value-added  processing  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  question.  In  addition,  reporting  by  members  -  whether  concerning  supply  of 
timber  products  from  producers  of  demand  for  timber  from  consumers  -  has  been 
fragmentary  at  best  and  the  ITTO  lacks  the  ability  to  apply  sanctions  or  incentives  to 
encourage  improved  reporting.* 
Getter  attach^  in  full  as  Annex  II) 

Although,  as  noted  by  WWF,  the  ITTO's  inability  to  apply  sanctions  or  incentives  to 
encourage  improved  reporting  in  the  ITTO  is  of  concern  indeed,  the  real  crime  is  that  neither 
sanctions  nor  incentives  have  been  applied  to  ensure  that  the  international  trade  in  tropical 
timbers  moves  toward  trade  in  timber  from  sustainably  managed  forests  only. 


».    22   SepCenber   1992.    Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of   the   Earth,    U.K. 
Conclusion  and  Recommendations   on  the   International  Tropical  Timber 
Organization. 

*.    October  21,    1992.  World  Wildlife  Fund.    Letter  fro«  Matthev  Perl  to 
Milton  Drucker. 
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In  1990,  the  ITTO  adopted  something  called  the  "Target  2000,"  which  holds  that  by 
2000,  all  trade  in  tropical  timbers  by  ITTO  member  countries  should  come  from  sustainably 
managed  forests.  The  U.S.  was  the  only  ITTO  member  to  oppose  the  2000  target  date  and 
"expressed  reservation  about  being  held  accountable  for  adhering  to  the  time  frame."' 

However,  since  1990  there  has  been  absolutely  no  serious  attempts  by  the  ITTO,  or 
the  member  countries,  to  impose  restrictions,  adopt  incentives  or  labeling  systems  or  initiate 
other  meaningful  measures  to  ensure  that  the  ITTO  and  its  member  countries  would  actually 
achieve  this  goal.*  Voluntary  reporting  on  progress  toward  Target  2000  has  been  extremely 
slim,  and  no  countries  have  announced  and  adopted  action  plans.  The  U.S.  government  has 
yet  to  clearly  state  its  commitment  to  this  target  date  or  to  deliver  its  action  plan  to  meet  it, 
although  attention  to  Target  2000's  importance  has  been  on  the  rise. 

Nevertheless,  with  as  much  as  25  %  of  all  tropical  forest  loss  directly  related  to 
logging,  according  to  some  experts',  and  less  than  1%  of  the  trade  in  tropical  timber 
originating  from  sustainably  managed  forests  as  of  1990*,  there  is  absolutely  no  time  to 
waste.  The  foot  dragging  and  negligible  real  progress  toward  this  target  date,  which  most 
regard  anyway  as  "too  little',  too  late"  to  affect  most  of  the  remaining  vast  tracts  of 
relatively  intact  tropical  forests,  has  caused  many  groups,  including  the  Sierra  Club,  to 
conclude  that  without  binding  targets  and  timetables,  required  reporting  and  solid 
enforcement  measures,  the  "Target  2000"  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  public  relations  ploy. 
At  worst,  it  enables  U.S.  government  and  industry  to  maintain  unfettered  access  to 
underpriced  tropical  timber,  while  all  the  while  claiming  to  be  trying  to  "do  the  right  thing." 

Please  remember:  in  1992  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
updated  its  global  deforestation  rates,  and  found  that  between  40  to  50  million  acres  of 
forests  were  being  damaged  or  destroyed  each  year.  This  is  an  area  roughly  equivalent  to 
Washington  State.  In  addition,  deforestation  rates  in  individual  countries  have  been  on  the 
rise,  and  many  formerly  tropical  timber  exporting  countries  become  net  importers  if  timber, 
due  to  the  depletion  of  the  bulk  of  their  productive  forests.  This  trend  is  expected  to 
continue. 

Renegotiation  of  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement 

The  renegotiation  of  the  1983  International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement  GTTA, 
hereafter  "the  agreement")  is  underway,  and  once  adopted  is  expected  to  be  in  effect  for  ten 
years.  Two  informal  negotiating  sessions  have  occurred  since  September,  1992,  and  the  first 
formal  session  is  scheduled  for  April. 

While  originally  expected  to  conclude  by  June,  1993,  British  Chairman  Andrew 
Bennet  now  predicts  the  negotiations  may  stretch  until  November.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
potential  delay  is  the  radically  differing  positions  of  the  "producer"  and  "consumer"  caucuses. 


'.    World  Wildlife  Fund.    Hay   23   press   release,    Indonesia. 

V  While   It   Is   conunendable   that   the   ITTO  developed  Guidelines   for   the 
Sustainable  Management   of  Natural  Tropical   Forests,    Guidelines   for   the 
Sustainable   Forest  Management,    no   ITTO  member   country  has   yet   to   adopt   any  of 
these   guidelines,    or   Implement   them   In  national   legislation.    Furthermore, 
environmental   groups   find  these   guidelines    severely   skewed   toward   "sustained 
yield"    timber  production,    rather   than  sustainable   management   of   forests    for   a 
variety   of  purposes,    Including   timber   production  AND   the   maintenance   of 
environmental   services,    biological   and  genetic   diversity. 

'.    Norman  Meyers,    British  ecologlst.    Personal   communication. 

V  Duncan  Poore,    International  Tropical  Timber  Organization.    1990. 
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ITTO  "producer"  countries  (those  from  the  tropics,  even  though  they  may  be  net 
importers  of  tropical  timber)  argue  that  the  ITTO  should  in  fact  become  an  "ITO."  As  a 
commodity  agreement,  they  say,  the  ITTO  must  incorporate  all  timbers  traded 
internationally.  This  position  was  adopted  formally  by  the  ITTO  producer  caucus  in  Quito, 
Ecuador  in  late  January.  The  "consumer"  caucus,  led  by  the  United  States,  strongly  disagree. 
The  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  National  Wildlife  Federation  as  well  as  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Greenpeace  International  and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund  side 
with  the  producer  countries.  The  ITTA  must  include  all  timbers. 

In  brief,  there  are  at  least  five  reasons  that  the  ITTA  must  include  all  timbers: 

1.  To  eliminate  an  unfair  double  standard. 

2.  To  increase  the  potential  for  the  ITTO  to  effectively  address  fundamental  timber  trade 
issues,  and  to  harmonize  standards  and  practices. 

3.  To  generate  a  much  wide  debate  in  temperate  countries  over  sustainability  standards. 

4.  To  bring  the  huge  temperate  timber  trade  under  some  sort  of  international  regime,  and 
to  encourage  it  to  meet  standards  of  sustainability. 

5.  To  continue  progress  in  the  broader  arena  of  global  forest  policy  making. 

In  addition,  the  ITTA  is  the  only  U.N.  commodity  agreement  that  excludes  a  portion  of  the 
commodity  in  question  based  on  its  regional  origin.   This  flies  in  the  face  of  other 
international  agreements,  such  as  the  UNCED  Forest  Principles,  as  we  mentioned  earlier,  the 
UNCED  Agenda  21  (covering  all  forest  types),  and  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  which  currently  disallows  exclusive  or  discriminatory  treatment  of  products 
based  on  their  region  of  origin. 

Annex  III  contains  a  detailed  examination  of  these  and  other  issues  relating  to  the 
expansion  of  the  ITTA  to  cover  all  timbers. 

Clinton  Administration 

Our  organizations  have  worked  diligently  with  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ITTO  to 
make  our  views  known.   Written  comments  were  submitted  in  September,  1992,  and  our 
positions  have  not  changed  since  then.   Our  organizations  will  continue  to  express  our  views 
to  and  work  closely  with  the  Clinton  Administration.   While  the  Clinton  Administration's 
position  on  the  renegotiations  is  not  yet  clear,  we  do  highlight  President  Clinton's 
commitment  in  his  recently  released  Economic  Package  to  "address  more  coherently  Uic 
many  challenges  posed  by  the  degradation  of  the  global  environment,  through  strong  support 
for  international  agreements  and  programs  to  protect  that  environment. "  (p.  68)  President 
Clinton  has  pledged  to  build  a  "new  approach  to  global  environmental  problems,"  and  we  are 
hopeful  that  renegotiation  of  the  ITTA  will  be  one  of  the  first  places  that  he  and  his  te;»rn 
begin. 

Recommendations  for  the  Committee 

In  view  of  our  close  examination  of  the  mO's  performance,  and  consistent  with  our 
expressed  views  to  the  U.S.  government  elsewhere,  we  would  like  to  recommend  thai  the 
following  broad  conditions  be  attached  to  Congressional  appropriations  for  U.S.  participation 
in  the  ITTO: 

1.  The  agreement  must  cover  all  types  of  timber  traded  internationally,  including 
temperate,  tropical,  boreal  and  austral  woods. 

2.  The  agreement's  primary  focus  be  trade-related  commodity  issues,  such  as  ensuring 
market  transparency,  the  internationalization  of  costs  (including  social  and  environmental 
costs),  prices,  domestic  wood  processing,  and  technology  transfers. 
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3.  The  agreement  contains  targets  and  timetables,  and  enforcement  measures,  to 
transform  the  international  timber  trade  to  trade  in  timber  from  sustainable  managed  forests 
only.    Key  elements  of  such  a  program  must  include:  timber  labelling,  a  system  for  further 
defming,  identifying  and  providing  incentives  for  timber  produced  from  sustainable  managed 
forests,  differential  tariffs,  and  endorsement  of  the  use  of  unilateral  sanctions  as  enforcement 
measures  under  the  agreement,  if  needed.    The  ITTO's  "Target  2000"  must  be  retained  in 
the  agreement  only  if  solid  measures  to  achieve  it  accompany  it. 

4.  The  agreement  significantly  reduces  the  ITTO's  project  identifying  and  finding 
activities.    For  those  few  ITTO  projects  that  remain,  Environmental  Impact  Assessments 
must  be  required,  while  research  projects  related  directly  to  trade  policy  development,  and 
institutional  strengthening  of  timber  trade  information  gathering  capacities  receive  priority. 

In  addition,  immediately  prior  to  President  Bush's  departure  from  office,  $2  million 
in  new  funding  for  U.S.  participation  in  the  ITTO  was  appropriated.    In  light  of  this 
additional  funding,  tlie  ITTO's  past  poor  performance,  and  the  altered  scope  for  the  ITTO 
which  is  advised  herein,  we  recommend  increased  Committee  scrutiny  of  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  ITTO. 

We  recommend  that  the  Committee  request  six  month  and  one  year  reports  on  the 
U.S.  progress  in  the  ITTO  in  achieving  implementation  of  the  four  key  reform  elements 
outlined  above.    We  also  recommend  that  the  Committee  request  for  its  use  an  annual  report 
on  the  international  timber  trade,  including  summarized  information  on  volumes,  prices, 
tariffs,  species,  deforestation  and  reforestation  rates,  remaining  forest  cover  (original  and 
second  growth),  and  country  by  country  progress  toward  harvesting  only  timber  produces 
from  sustainable  managed  forests.   The  role  of  international  institutions  and  agreements  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  World  Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  Biological  Diversity  Convention  and  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species  to  support  and  encourage  the  transition  to  a  timber 
trade  from  sustainable  sources  only  could  also  be  examined. 

FOREIGN  AID  PROGRAM 

Senator  Leahy.  Certainly,  you  need  not  worry  about  me  killing 
the  messenger  on  this.  You  are  giving  a  message  that  I  have  tried 
to  give  over  and  over,  year  after  year  on  the  floor.  We  are  not  going 
to  attack  problems  of  health  care,  problems  of  status  of  women, 
sustainable  agriculture — sustainable  in  the  sense  of  a  country 
being  able  to  renew  their  agricultural  base  and  not  constantly  de- 
plete it — desertification,  all  the  other  problems  that  we  see  in  so 
much  of  the  world,  if  we  do  not  attack  the  question  of  population. 

This  committee  will  never  have  the  kind  of  funds  to  simply  do 
a  foreign  aid  program  that  really  makes  a  real  difference  in  a  lot 
of  the  developing  world  if  we  are  not  also  doing  something  about 
overpopulation.  At  the  same  time,  while  we  are  doing  something 
about  overpopulation  we  have  got  to  help  out  with  so  many  of  the 
other  aspects.  It  is  not  simply  a  population  issue,  as  I  know  you 
would  agree. 

When  in  the  population  having  children  many  times  is  the  only 
form  of  social  security,  the  only  way  to  till  your  crops  and  every- 
thing else,  we  have  also  got  to  have  some  kind  of  a  balance.  We 
have  got  to  have  some  kind  of  a  promise  of  a  better  life  without 
that.  And  you  have  got  to  have  some  realization  and  some  kind  of 
a  structure  in  there  that  if  you  want  to  have  2  children  or  3  chil- 
dren that  you  do  not  have  to  have  10  to  have  2  or  3  that  might 
live  to  maturity.  And  that  is  not  going  to  happen  if  we  do  not  at- 
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tack  everything  from  the  ability  to  have  food,  water,  and  on  and 
on. 

So  I  agree  with  you,  and  it  has  been  said  and  neglected  in  not 
only  the  United  States,  but  in  the  rest  of  the  countries  able  to  pro- 
vide foreign  aid  that  must  face  up  to  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  SKLAR,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  U.S.  EXPORT 
COUNCIL  FOR  RENEWABLE  ENERGY 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Sklar. 

Mr.  Sklar.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  represent  the  U.S.  Ex- 
port Council  for  Renewable  Energy,  which  is  the  consortium  of  the 
six  U.S.  renewable  energy  and  efficiency  trade  associations.  We 
really  want  to  thank  this  subcommittee  for  consistently  supporting 
a  set  of  highly  innovative  activities,  three  of  which  I  would  like  to 
highlight. 

One  is  the  International  Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Effi- 
ciency, with  support  of  AID,  DOE,  EPA,  and  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, which  addresses  the  two  issues  that  Mr.  Rich  and 
Blackwelder  addressed,  which  was.  A,  to  provide  cost  share 
prefeasibility  assistance  with  U.S.  industry  for  sustainable  industry 
projects  overseas,  and  B,  to  provide  experts  to  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks  because  they  claim  they  do  not  have  the  expertise 
to  make  intelligent  decisions,  and  there  are  a  few  willing  souls  in 
those  institutions  which  we  provide  experts  to,  and  indeed  they  are 
funding  some  projects. 

The  second  or  two  regional  approaches,  one  with  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican energy  ministers  developing  a  regional  approach  to  renewable 
energy,  and  second,  with  the  energy  leaders  in  the  southern  part 
of  Africa  to  do  the  same.  Regional  approaches  are  the  way  to  bring 
these  new  technologies  overseas. 

Yesterday,  I  was  at  the  White  House  where  they  announced  the 
formation  of  the  Council  for  Sustainable  Development,  whose  pur- 
pose and  premise  was  that  the  United  States  can  create  employ- 
ment and  economic  growth  while  meeting  environmental  objectives. 
It  is  just  this  thesis  that  our  industries  in  the  renewable  energy 
and  efficiency  area  believe  our  development  activities  should  all 
into.  Not  only  will  this  create  sustainable  employment  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  also  in  the  developing  countries. 

I  am  sad  to  point  out,  Senator,  that  the  new  upper  echelon  at 
AID,  the  new  appointees,  do  not  believe  in  a  strategic  partnership 
with  the  U.S.  renewable  energy,  efficiency,  or  environmental  indus- 
tries, and  they  are  not  committed  to  maintaining  the  programs  at 
the  Office  of  Energy  or  at  the  AID  missions  to  promote  replicable 
projects. 

Until  we  can  enlighten  the  new  appointees,  we  suggest  and  urge 
that  the  committee  support  fiscal  year  1993  level  funding  for  the 
Office  of  Energy  and  Infrastructure  and  the  AID  replicable  projects 
in  the  missions,  with  explicit  directives  to  support  industry  part- 
nerships because  otherwise  they  will  close  down  the  activity. 

We  have  175,000  villages  being  electrified  worldwide  with  renew- 
able energy  as  the  primary  least-cost  strategy  today.  That  is  with 
small  wind,  photovoltaics,  and  microhydro.  We  still  have  2  billion 
people  without  access  to  electricity.  Our  industries  are  mostly  small 
businesses,  and  if  we  are  able  to  use  the  AID  programs,  the  Exim 
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and  OPIC  programs,  and  the  multilateral  programs  of  the  World 
Bank  to  aggregate  markets,  we  can  scale  up  manufacturing,  lower 
cost  substantially,  and  create  jobs. 

A  highlight  is  this  photovoltaic  module  I  showed  you  last  year  of 
thin  film  TV.  We  now  have  on  Earth  Day  announced  a  new  manu- 
facturing facility,  10  megawatts  per  year,  of  a  new  automated  plant 
in  this  technology  in  Norfolk,  VA.  We  have  five  other  manufactur- 
ing facilities  going  up  in  the  United  States  due  to  activities  that 
this  subcommittee  has  been  pushing. 

We  have  other  technologies  where  we  are  developing  joint  ven- 
tures overseas.  I  wanted  to  show  you  the  newest  one.  This  is  solar 
icemaking  technology;  30  percent  of  food  processing  is  lost  because 
they  cannot  preserve  their  food.  And  we  are  using  solar  thermal 
technology  which  just  creates  ice  all  during  the  sunny  part  of  the 
day  to  preserve  fish  and  other  kinds  of  food  supplies;  joint  ventures 
in  Mexico  and  Micronesia. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

We  are  not  asking  for  more  money,  but  we  are  asking  your  sup- 
port to  promote  these  joint  ventures  in  microenterprise,  and  I  hope 
you  will  continue  to  emphatically  continue  your  support  of  these  ac- 
tivities, and  we  can  promise  you  that  it  will  create  sustainable  jobs 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad,  and  thank  you  for  your  time. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SCOTT  SKLAR 

INTRQDUCTIQN 

The  U.S.  Export  Council  for  Renewable  Energy  (US/ECRE),  the  trade  consortium  of  the  six 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  industry  associations,  urges  the  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  to  stick  with  its  strong  guidance  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  to  integrate  renewable  energy  applications  in  its  energy,  agriculture,  healthcare, 
development,  and  infrastructure  programs  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Our  recommendations  for  FY  '94  build  upon  the  previous  guidance  of  this  Subcommittee  as  well 
as  the  growth  in  opportunities  of  the  U.S.  renewable  energy  industries  in  an  era  of 
reprioritization  of  AID'S  programs,  the  effects  of  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  (UNCED),  and  the  passage  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  which  provides  a 
number  of  new  authorizations  for  AID. 

The  Subcommittee  should  realize  that  worldwide  activities  to  promote  renewable  energy  have 
increased  significantly.  Today,  Mexico  is  using  its  own  resources  to  electrify  nearly  60,000 
villages  beyond  the  existing  electric  utility  grid.  The  renewable  energy  options,  in  this  case 
micro-hydropower,  photovoltaics  and  wind,  are  the  least-cost  options  to  provide  electricity  to 
a  population  that  would  otherwise  be  unserved  for  generations.  Similar  efforts  are  about  to  be 
initiated  in  Indonesia  (48,000  villages),  India  (39,000  villages),  Sri  Lanka  (20,000  villages), 
Zimbabwe  (4,500  villages)  and  Brazil  (2,000  villages).  The  real  issue  is  whether  the  United 
States  or  our  competiton  will  gamer  the  dominant  marketshare  of  these  new  and  emerging 
markets. 

These  immense  impending  market  and  development  opportunities,  which  will  surpass  $4  billion 
in  aggregate  by  the  year  2000,  require  an  unusual  focus  and  resolve  of  the  United  States' 
development  and  export  agencies  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  the  U.S.  renewable  energy 
industries.  Therefore,  US/ECRE  recommends  a  seven  point  plan  to  promote  environmentally- 
benign  U.S.  technologies,  principally  biomass,  energy  efficiency,  geothermal,  hydropower, 
photovoltaics,  solar  thermal  and  wind  energy. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  position  itself  as  a  leading  prime  mover  of  the  range  of 
environmental  technologies,  hinden  not  only  the  U.S.'s  competitive  position,  but  encourages 
dependency  of  the  poorest  countries  of  the  worid  to  export  their  precious  resources  and  foreign 
exchange  to  import  energy.  This  encouragement  of  fossil  fuel  dependence  insures  that  these 
developing  countries  will  be  unable  to  grow  out  of  debt,  leaving  them  with  less  resources  to 
acquire  a  broad  range  of  U.S.  produced  goods  and  services. 

What  the  U.S.  renewable  energy  industries  are  asking  this  Subcommittee  is  for  a  clear, 
consistent,  and  determined  message  to  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  at  the 
highest  level.  The  goal  would  be  to  implemem  a  strategic  development  plan  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.S.  renewable  energy  industries  and  the  AID  Mission  Directon  to  promote  these 
technologies  in  a  cost-effective  and  systematic  way  to  promote  sustainable  development. 

PROPOSAL 

The  U.S.  Export  Council  for  Renewable  Energy  (US/ECRE)  asserts  that  an  essential  ingredient 
for  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions  must  be  a  substantial  increase  in  the  utilizadon  of 
renewable  energy.  If  sustainable  development  by  the  Third  World  is  to  be  ultimately  achieved, 
it  must  rely  on  the  use  of  renewable  indigenous  resources  to  build  worldwide  economic  growth. 
And  finally,  the  only  way  to  significantly  achieve  the  kind  of  world  market  penetration  needed 
to  accomplish  these  goals  is  to  develop  policiei  and  create  new  financing  tools  to  aggregate 
markets  which  will  significantly  lower  the  costs  of  renewable  energy  to  make  these  technologies 
accessible  to  the  world's  peoples. 

The  seven  point  plan  will  definitely  lead  to  this  goal  and  the  U.S.  industries  ask  the 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  facilitate  this  important  goal: 
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Establish  an  AID  Associate  Director  for  Eavinxiinent  and  Technology:  Unless  a  senior 
position  is  created  that  reports  direcdy  to  the  AID  Administrator,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  integrate  the  very  technologies  that  are  essential  to  promote  sustainable  development. 
The  Associate  Director  should  chair  an  intia-agency  board  to  assure  that  these 
technologies  are  intelligendy  integrated  into  existing  AID  progiams,  including  those  at 
the  Mission  level,  and  the  Administralor  should  send  a  cable  to  missions  making 
renewable  energy  a  priority. 

Require  a  Report  to  Congress  by  AID  on  Energy  and  Development  ($150,000):  This 
small  money  would  force  AID  and  its  Mission's  to  focus  on  energy  as  a  tool  for 
development.  Currently,  energy  (pardculariy  sustainable  energy)  is  the  lowest  priority 
for  AID  and  the  AID  Nfissioos.  This  low  priority  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  energy 
is  seen  unto  itself  rather  than  as  a  tool  to  further  development  priorities.  Obviously, 
energy  is  intrinsic  to  everything  we  do,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  to  utilize  energy 
resources  effectively  in  every  AID  program. 

Support  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992  Initiattves:  these  were  promoted  by  US/ECRE 
(Sections  1608  (XVI)  and  1211  (XII))  which  specifically  establish  technology  transfer, 
training,  and  project  idendficatioo  and  development  These  aggregate  programs  were 
authorized  at  $20  million  and  should  direct  $35  million  for  a  feasibility  study/resource 
assessment/pilot  project  fund  financed  through  the  already-established  International  Fund 
for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE)  jnefeasibility  study  cost-shared  fund.  An 
additional  $5  million  should  be  directed  toward  traiiung  including  the  VTTASAT  low- 
orbit  satellite  program  ($350,000),  Center  for  Advanced  Water  Technologies  ($500,000), 
Alternate  Energy  Institute  ($350,000),  Florida  Solar  Energy  Center  ($350,000),  Sandia 
National  Laboratories  Design  Assistance  Center  ($500,000)  and  the  Center  for  Renewable 
Energy  and  Sustainable  Technologies  ($375,000). 

Expand  the  Existing  AID  Office  of  Energy  and  Infrastructure  Budget  ($45  million):  This 
increases  support  of  the  Office  to  work  fruitfully  widi  industry  which  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  the  growth  of  the  U.S.  renewable  energy  and  efficiency  industries  in 
the  world  markets.  The  additional  monies  should,  in  part,  be  used  to  further  US/ECRE's 
efforts  to  develop  overseas  technical  and  development  assistance  by  co-locating  industry 
experts  at  U.S.  government-supported  facilities  in  Latin  America,  South  Asia,  and 
Eastern  Europe. '  No  less  than  $2  odllioa  should  be  directed  at  this  effort  to  insure  an 
effective  and  sustainable  program.  Additional  international  energy  activities  supporting 
ECRE's  goals  would  include  adaptive  technology  development,  planning  tools,  support 
for  Worid  Bank  FINESSE  activities  and  a  rural  power  initiative  for  Africa.  These 
activities  should  receive  no  less  than  $5  million. 

Create  an  AID  Environmental  Fund  ($15  million):  Rather  than  focussing  as  the  Bush 
Administration  did  on  a  regional  environmental  tocui  (Asian  Environmental  Partnership), 
a  worid-wide  effort  should  be  established  by  supporting  pre-feasibility  and  technology 
assistance  in  support  of  position  abatement  and  prevention  applications,  equipment  and 
services.  While  die  AEP  is  a  weO-intended  effort,  its  meager  Ending  and  regional  focus 
limit  its  potential.  This  effort  must  be  coordinated  with  US/ECRE  and  the 
Environmental  Technology  Export  CouncQ  (ETEQ. 

Initiate  a  Sustainable  Devdoproent  Initiative  (SDI):  or  'Renew  Fund'  wMch  would 
provide  project  cost-sharing  or  'risk  buydowns*  of  sustainable  development  efforts  such 
as  those  demonstrated  in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  supported  by  die  World  Bank's 
FINESSE  (Asian  Branch)  program.  This  funding  must  allow  tied  or  mixed  credit 
financing  as  used  effectively  by  die  Europeans.  Efforts  iuch  as  these  will  accelerate  die 
deployment  of  new  financing  tools  far  those  market  aggregation  efforts  which  are 
sustainable,  yet  promote  U.S.  equipment  and  services.  Such  a  fund  is  essential  and 
should  operate  at  a  start-up  mode  of  no  less  dian  S125  million  per  year.  This  fund 
should  be  considered  part  of  a  billion-dollar  effort  using  redirected  Economic  Support 
Funds,  dius  creating  no  net  cost  to  die  treasury. 
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•  Co-fiind  the  Global  Environmental  Facility  (GEF):  The  United  States  must  become  a  full 
participant  in  multilateral  efforts  to  promote  environmental  technologies  and  practices. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  should  mimic  efforts  by  Germany  and  Japan  (tied  or  mixed  credit 
financing)  to  develop  specially-designated  funds  at  The  World  Bank  and  the  regional 
development  banks  which  further  U.S.  development  goals. 

This  $220  million  proposal  in  FY  1994  would  increase  U.S.  sales  of  renewable  energy,  energy 
efficiency,  and  environmental  technologies  three-fold.  But  more  importantly,  such  an  action  will 
set  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  that  will  attract  private  capital  to  such  an  extent  that  these 
technologies  will  drop  in  cost,  causing  U.S.  marketshare  to  grow,  Third  World  oil  dependence 
to  drop,  and  the  global  environment  to  substantially  improve,  the  tax  gain  for  the  United  States 
or  what  we  call  'deficit  reduction'  would  equal  S1.5  billion  -  a  good  return  on  the  U.S. 
investment  with  a  multitude  of  altruistic  and  long-lasting  benefits. 

CONCLUSION 

The  United  States  must  come  to  terms  on  how  we  can  best  utilize  our  development  programs. 
No  one,  it  appears,  is  happy  with  the  current  AID  programs.  However,  the  Congress  must 
begin  to  set  development  priorities  now,  and  not  wait  for  a  long-term  reorganization.  By 
sending  a  new  set  of  signals,  the  United  States  can  leverage  an  impressive  set  of  global 
activities. 

As  the  attached  fact  sheet  shows,  the  world  is  moving  towards  renewable  energy  »nd  the  United 
States  holds  the  lead  in  almost  all  these  technologies.  The  United  States  also  holds  a  lead  in 
services  including  the  development  of  Energy  Service  Companies  (ESCO's)  and  packaging  or 
system  design,  maintenance,  and  deployment  services. 

Can  the  United  States  foster  sustainable  development  and  increase  U.S.  business  opportunities 
simultaneously?  Yes,  but  only  if  AID'S  programs  are  refocussed  towards  a  collaborative  effort. 
The  directives  this  Subcommittee  has  given  in  the  last  few  yean  has  surely  helped  (AID  would 
have  done  nothing  otherwise).  The  new  authorizations  for  AID  in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of 
1992  are  essential  if  we  are  to  leverage  our  lead  in  renewable  energy.  But  unless  funding 
priorities  are  re-ordered  which  match  the  re-ordering  of  funding  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy  by  the  Administiation  towards  renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency,  we  wiU  be 
unable  to  achieve  an  even  modest  advance. 

The  US/ECRE  seven-point  plan  for  sustainable  development  should  serve  as  a  gtiideline  for  the 
Administration  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  fKilitate  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  promote 
environmentally-sound  development  and  create  over  1(X),(XX)  new  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

While  over  50  percent  of  renewable  energy  equipment  and  services  are  exported,  the  U.S. 
cannot  sustain  our  markets  globally  without  a  pragmatic  U.S.  development  program  committed 
to  renewable  energy.  The  global  renewable  energy  market  should  grow  nearly  30  percent  per 
year  and  the  U.S.  could  gamer  over  half  of  that  expanding  market  with  a  minimal  investment. 
Our  industries  ask  you  to  join  with  us  to  take  advantage  of  this  unprecedented  opportunity. 
Thank  you. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  RENEWABLE  ENERGY  ACTIVmES  SUPPORTED  THROUGH  AID 
THROUGH  DIRECTIVES  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

I>roONESIAN  WIND 

In  Indonesia,  the  US-AID  mission  provided  support  last  year  for  the  installation  of  a  pilot  wind- 
electric  water  pumping  system  on  a  small  scale  irrigation  project  in  Eastern  Indonesia.  This 
system,  which  replaces  three  kerosene  powered  pumps,  may  \ezd  to  the  financing  of  thousands 
of  U.S.  manufactured  units  by  the  Japanese  OECF.  The  AID  Mission  support  was  critical  to 
the  pilot  project  success  because  it  allowed  installation  oversight,  planning,  and  training  that 
could  not  be  supported  by  the  Japanese  (who  paid  for  all  the  hardware).    The  Worid  Bank 
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FINESSE  office  has  also  orchestrated  a  $98  million  renewable  energy  component  to  the 
upcoming  $600  million  Indonesian  Rural  Electrification  U  (RE/U)  loan,  set  for  assessment  this 
summer.  This  component  of  RE  U  will  cover  least-cost  renewable  energy  systems  for  rural 
communities  and  >vind  power's  competitiveness  should  make  it  a  participant  in  the  resulting 
projects.  A  study  completed  by  Bergey  Windpower  Co.  last  year,  with  support  from  die  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  and  The  World  Bank,  showed  that  wind-powered  battery-charging  stadons 
were  a  least-cost  approach  to  rural  electrification.  Since  this  technology,  however,  has  yet  to 
be  adequately  demonstrated  and  tested,  the  AID  Office  of  Energy  and  Infrastructure  has 
supported  wind  resource  assessment  activities  in  Indonesia  and  the  Jakarta  mission  has  proposed 
a  $4  million  project,  the  Outer  Islands  Wind  Power  Project,  to  accelerate  the  adoption  of  small 
wind  turbine  technology,  including  battery  diarging  stations,  in  Eastern  Indonesia.  This  latter 
project,  which  US/ECRE  endorses,  would  be  funded  under  the  $15  million  earmarked  last  year 
for  new  renewable  energy  projects. 


MEXICO  PHOTOVOLTAICS 

The  AID  office  in  Mexico  is  providing  partial  funding  support  to  a  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  renewable  energy  program.  The  program,  known  as  the  Mexico-U.S.  Renewable  Energy 
Cooperation  program  or  PROCER,  involves  renewable  energy  training,  technical  assistance, 
information  dissemination,  wind  and  solar  resource  assessment,  and  work  on  financing  issues. 
This  activity  supports  a  Mexican  Government  program  of  rural  electrification  using  clean 
renewable  energy  technologies,  primarily  photovoltaics,  windpower,  and  micro-hydropower. 
The  AID  office  in  Mexico  is  also  supporting  triomass  energy  development,  through  a  buy-in  to 
the  AID  Office  of  Energy  and  Infrastructure's  Biomass  Energy  Systems  Technology  (BEST) 
project.  Mexico  has  become  the  largest  market  for  U.S.-manu^tured  photovoltaics,  where  this 
technology  will  be  ultimately  used  in  60,000  villages.  This  project,  tied  to  a  Central  American 
collaborative  just  recently  signed,  win  allow  U.S.  industry  to  scale-up  manufacturing. 

PHIUPPINES  MICRO-HYDROPOWER 

In  1990,  the  National  Hydropower  Association  participated  in  a  project  identification  mission 
to  the  Philippines  to  identify  the  opportunities  for  U.S.  export  of  products  and  services  for  the 
United  States  hydropower  industry.  One  unique  opportunity  which  was  identified  was  the 
development  of  approximately  36  mini-hydropower  sites,  totalling  approximately  47-51  MW 
(approximately  S75M  U.S.  in  equipment  and  construction  cost).  In  January  1993,  with 
AJD/OEScl  support,  representatives  of  the  U.S.  Hydropower  Export  Trailing  Company  are 
working  to  consummate  the  project  A  Canadian  team  followed  the  U.S.  team  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  these  sites. 


COOK  ISLANDS  BIOMASS  COMBUSTICM 

The  Cook  Islands  Government  is  presently  co-operating  with  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  siting  a  biomass  facility  in  the  Cook  Islands. 
The  Electricity  sold  to  the  utility  will  offset  electrical  power  which  would  have  been  produced 
from  expensive  and  environmentally-damaging  diesel  fuel.  As  a  result  of  the  Pacific  Island 
Nations  Conference  held  by  US/ECRE  with  support  by  AID,  DOC  and  DOE,  a  project 
identification  team  visited  the  Cook  Islands.  As  a  result,  the  plant  they  decided  on  will  be 
designed  to  convert  up  to  25  tons  per  day  of  waste  biomass  into  500  kilowatts  of  continuous 
electrical  energy.  The  waste  biomass  will  be  gathered  from  the  island  residences  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  present  refuse  collection  system.  In  addition,  waste  generated  by  clearing  of  right- 
of-ways,  lots,  and  odier  lands  will  be  coOecled  and  recycled  into  electrical  energy  production. 
Estimates  indicate  that  present  activities  on  the  island  of  Rarotonga  generate  enough  biomass 
waste  to  continuously  produce  at  least  2000  kilowatts  (i  megawatts)  of  electrical  energy. 
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KENYA  GEOTHERMAL 

The  Kenya  Power  and  Lighting  Company  has  agreed  in  principle  to  develop  a  five-year  energy 
sector  investment  plan  that  would  include  private  power.  AID  negotiation  s  with  the 
Government  of  Kenya,  as  well  as  support  for  a  prefeasibility  study  for  private  geothermal  power 
generation,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  private  power  strategy  for  geothermal  energy 
development  in  Kenya.  This  is  expected  to  open  the  Kenya  energy  market  to  the  U.S. 
geothermal  industry. 

ffHEE  AWAPDS  CYCLE 

The  International  Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE),  co-funded  by  AID,  EPA, 
and  The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  was  created  to  provide  cost-shared  pre- feasibility  studies  for 
renewable  energy  and  energy  efficiency  projects.  The  first  proposal  approved  for  funding  was 
submitted  by  Integrated  Power  Corporation  (IPQ  and  Westinghouse  Solar  Energy  Division.  The 
IFREE  funds  are  supporting  EPC-Westinghouse's  analysis  of  the  rural  electrification  needs  of 
Indonesia's  Easter  Islands.  The  analysis  includes  assessing  the  island  biomass,  small-scale 
hydropower,  solar  and  wind  resources,  identifying  potential  project  sites,  designing  model 
integrated-power  systems  and  developing  cost-benefit  analysis  comparisons  of  alternative  models 
for  ownership  and  cost-recovery.  Under  the  second  prtjposal  approved  by  IFREE  for  funding, 
Trans-Pacific  Geothermal  Corporation  is  carrying-out  the  necessary  negotiations  and  associated 
studies  related  to  the  development  of  the  Ahuachapan  and  Berlin  geothermal  fields  in  El 
Salvador.  The  third  proposal  approved  came  from  Resource  Enterprises,  Inc.  (RES).  REI  is 
studying  the  development  of  both  in-mine  and  virgin  coal-bed  methane  in  one  of  the  major  coal 
fields  in  the  Donabas  Region  of  the  Ukraine.  The  proposed  uses  for  the  new  gas  are  electric 
power  generation  and  as  a  feedstock  in  the  production  of  intiavenous  parenteral  solution  drugs. 
International  Applied  Engineering  (lAE)  was  the  fifth  firm  granted  IFHEE  funding.  lAE  is 
studying  the  feasibility  of  a  IMW  waste  biomass-to-energy  plant  for,  and  in  conjunction  with, 
the  Government  of  the  Cook  Islands.  The  final  batch  of  prefeasibility  study  funding  committed 
by  IFREE  in  the  first  round  went  to  the  consortium  of  Creston  Financial  Group,  HEC,  Inc. 
(HEC),  and  the  Hungarian  Energy  Services  Company  (HESCO)  for  a  demand-side  management 
(DSM)  project  on  four  hospitals  in  Hungary.  The  proposed  project  includes  the  design, 
financing,  construction,  and  long  term  (10  year)  operation  and  maintenance  of  energy 
conservation  measures  for  the  MAV  Hospital,  Gyor  Hospital,  St.  Janos  Hospital  and  Sote 
Hospital. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  MARVIN,  DIRECTOR  OF  GOVERNMENTAL 
AND  PUBUC  AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  WIND  ENERGY  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Leahy.  And  Mr.  Marvin. 

Mr.  Marvin.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  of  the  preceding  speaker  and  in  part  his  high  praise 
of  your  efforts  over  the  years. 

I  want  to  briefly  summarize  the  testimony  that  we  provided  to 
the  subcommittee  recommending  several  funding  priorities.  The 
first  is  a  new  provision  in  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  section 
1211,  and  funding  at  a  level  sufficient  to  get  the  program  running 
and  to  support  international  resource  assessment  activities  which 
are  critical  both  to  wind  and  solar  development. 

The  second,  as  Mr.  Sklar  mentioned,  the  funding  of  the  inter- 
national fund  for  renewable  energy  and  efficiency  at  a  level  we 
would  recommend,  $12  million,  and  the  final  is  the  Committee  on 
Renewable  Energy,  Commerce,  and  Trade  correct  at  a  level  of  $3 
million. 

Last  year,  the  committee  reported,  paraphrasing,  that  renewable 
energy  has  significant  promise  in  providing  developing  countries 
with  environmentally  sound  energy  paths  and  the  promise  for  de- 
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centralized  power  delivery.  But  in  a  report  earlier  this  year,  GAO 
outlined  just  a  few  of  the  obstacles  in  our  path.  Quoting  one: 

Renewable  energy  continues  to  face  two  key  problems.  One,  it  has  limited  influ- 
ence over  how  much  funding  member  agencies  such  as  AID  provide  for  renewable 
energy  activities,  and  two,  it  cannot  match  the  level  of  Government  subsidies  avail- 
able to  our  foreign  competitors. 

Well,  we  are  seeing  a  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
a  sustainable  energy  policy  in  our  aid  efforts.  We  are  seeing  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  AID  can  but  is  not  recognizing  the  full  worth 
of  renewables.  As  we  prove  our  cost  competitiveness,  the  continued 
cooperation  of  AID  becomes  ever  more  critical. 

I  wanted  to  mention  one  other  item  that  I  mention  in  my  opening 
comment.  Resource  assessment  is  part  of  section  1211  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  Act.  One  of  the  most  significant  events  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  last  year  since  I  spoke  to  the  subcommittee  is  the 
availability  of  a  brand  new  data  base  of  wind  and  soIeu*  resource 
information.  And  with  brand  new  methodologies  perfected  by  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory,  we  can  take  this  data  base  and  we 
can  compile  information  on  wind  and  solar  characteristics  in  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Literally,  this  could  save  1  to  3  full  years  of  resource  collection 
efforts.  It  may  not  seem  like  much,  but  it  really  is  a  quantum  leap. 
It  is  a  leap  that  we  can  take,  however,  only  if  the  support  is  pro- 
vided to  allow  full  analysis  of  this  data,  and  we  would  urge  this 
subcommittee  to  support  through  report  language  the  analysis  of 
this  data  by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Labs. 

I  want  to  reiterate  a  concern  our  industry  briefly  mentioned  to 
the  subcommittee  earlier  this  year.  In  its  earmark  last  year  of  15 
million  for  replicable  renewable  energy  projects  by  AID,  our  indus- 
try is  concerned  that  the  congressional  intent  of  that  was  a  collabo- 
rative effort  with  U.S.  industry. 

And  what  we  found  is  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  by  AID  to  in- 
clude that  as  part  of  the  global  environmental  fund  $50  million 
commitment  to  allow  for  a  double  counting  of  these  projects.  This 
would  open  it  up  to  an  international  solicitation  and  a  concern  that 
the  industry's  needs  may  not  be  fiilly  addressed.  Our  concerns  are 
outlined  in  letters  that  we  have  sent  both  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

To  summarize,  the  Committee  has  taken  a  very  special  interest 
in  sustainable  energy  development,  and  in  particular  the  wind  and 
the  solar  energy  industries,  recognizing  both  their  economic  and 
their  environmental  importance.  The  industry  is  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  this  subcommittee's  efforts,  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee's efforts,  and  we  urge  your  continued  guidance  over  this 
process. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  L.  MARVIN 

[The  American  Wind  Energy  Association  has  represented  all  facets  of  the  wind  energy  industry 
since  1974.  Its  members  include  manufacturers,  developers,  exporters,  utilities,  academicians 
and  others  interested  in  the  future  of  wind  energy.  AWEA  has  nearly  700  members  in  48  of  the 
50  states.] 

On  behalf  of  AWEA  and  its  members,  I  want  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  strong  support  of 
economic  growth  both  here  and  abroad  through  the  support  of  clean,  efficient  renewable  energy 
technologies.  More  balanced  growth  will  mean  more  environmentally  manageable  growth.  The 
subcommittee's  mandates  to  encourage  renewable  energy  growth  have  been  crucial  in  getting  key 
development  agencies  to  recognize  renewables  as  an  important  part  of  the  energy  portfolio. 
AWEA  and  its  members  are  highly  aware  of  this  subcommittee's  pivotal  role  and  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  appreciation  for  your  continued  efforts. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  is  beginning  to  heed  the  committee's  advice 
in  encouraging  renewable  energy  projects,  with  mixed  results.  Some  problems  remain  with  the 
manner  in  which  AID  is  implementing  legislative  mandates  providing  by  this  Committee  with 
regards  to  replicable  renewable  energy  projects,  but  the  industry  remains  hopeful  that,  through 
the  collaborative  process,  a  solution  to  some  of  the  concerns  may  be  found.  The  committee's 
support  has  been  one  of  the  keys  to  achieving  the  productive  "critical  mass"  necessary  to 
maintain  world  renewable  energy  leadership  in  technology  and  markets.  To  sustain  our 
momentum,  AWEA  believes  that  the  following  funding  priorities  should  be  implemented  for 
fiscal  year  1994: 

*  Support  AID'S  energy  program  for  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementation 

of  Section  1211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  with  the  Committee's 
stated  support  for  resource  assessment  activities; 

*  Fund  the  International  Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE)  at 

$12  million 

*  Fund  the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce   and  Trade   (CORECT) 

through  theOrnce  of  Technical  Assistance  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  (CE)  at  a  minimum  level  of  $3  million 

The  last  two  years  have  seen  dramatic  developments  in  the  international  wind  energy 
community.  The  European  Wind  Energy  Association,  with  the  support  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  and  member  country  governments,  has  successfully  crafted  a  massive 
research  and  market  development  program  that  has  the  capability  of  launching  European  wind 
technology  into  a  Sputnik-Wke  leap  over  their  U.S.  competitors.  Europeans  have  put  together 
a  $190  million  annual  development  program  that  will  provide  vastly  increased  resources  for 

international  market  development  efforts.  Our  federal  support  remains  at  less  than  20  percent 
of  that  figure. 

Wind  energy  is  increasingly  being  incorporated  into  developing  countries  energy  development 
programs,  and  finally  is  being  incorporated  into  projects  financed  by  multilateral  development 
banks  and  the  Global  Environmental  Facility  (GEF).  For  example,  in  India,  a  renewable  energy 
project  is  being  developed  incorporating  85  Megawatts  (MW)  of  windfarm  capacity.  This 
project,  which  also  received  a  GEF  grant,  was  developed  under  the  World  Bank-U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  FINESSE  Project  (Financing  Energy  Services  for  Small-Scale 
Energy  Users).  The  World  Bank-DOE  FINESSE  Project  has  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
renewable  energy  development  in  Asia;  it  will  be  instituted  in  Latin  America  in  the  next  several 
months.  Other  countries  where  wind  energy  projects  are  being  implemented  include  Mexico, 
Uruguay,  Mauritania  and  Costa  Rica.  A  project  in  Costa  Rica,  a  20-MW  wind  project  pursued 
by  the  Costa  Rican  utility,  is  expected  to  receive  support  from  both  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  and  the  GEF.  This  program  is  encouraging,  but  our  international 
competitors  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  capture  these  emerging  market  opportunities  because 
of  their  strong  export  promotion  programs. 
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In  1992,  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  published  a  300-page  report  on  energy  supply  and 
efficiency  opportunities  for  developing  countries,  "Fueling  Development:  Energy  Technologies 
for  Developing  Countries."  One  area  of  analysis  in  this  seminal  report  was  the  relative 
competitiveness  of  various  village  electrification  alternatives,  including  grid  extension,  engine 
generators,  microhydropower,  photovoltaics  and  small  wind  turbines.  Among  its  major  finding 
were: 

—"With  reasonable  assumptions  concerning  discount  rates,  capacity  factors,  and  fuel 
costs,  microhydropower  and  wind  turbines  can  have  the  lowest  life-cycle  costs  in  locations  where 
the  resource  is  sufficient." 

--"Diesel  generators  have  by  far  the  lowest  initial  capital  cost,  but  when  fuel  and 
O  &  M  costs  are  considered,  diesel  generators  are  of  comparable  expense  to  renewable 
technologies— more  expensive  than  wind  turbines  and  microhydro,  and  less  expensive  than 
photovoltaics.     The  cost  of  electricity  production  from  diesel  engine  generators  is  heavily 
dependent  on  fuel  prices  and  quality  of  maintenance. " 

This  report  points  to  a  vast  and  untapped  opportunity  for  small  wind  turbines,  a  technology  in 
which  the  U.S.  enjoys  a  technological  and  world-wide  market  share  lead.  While  photovoltaic 
systems  have  garnered  over  $100  million  in  world-wide  bilateral  aid  over  the  last  decade,  small 
wind  systems  have  received  less  than  $1  million. 

IFREE  has  been  particularly  valuable  in  helping  U.S.  industry  respond  to  those  rapidly- 
developing  opportunities.  IFREE  has  been  able  to  provide  rapid  turnaround  in  support  of 
unanticipated  project  needs,  a  critical  capability  in  the  dynamic  and  often  mercurial  world  of 
international  market  development. 

Recently,  the  GAO  released  a  report  of  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy 
Commerce  and  Trade  (CORECT)  that  highlights  the  tremendous  advantage  European  and 
Japanese  companies  have  over  U.S.  competitors  because  of  their  governments'  use  of  donor  aid 
programs.  Such  programs  give  them  entry  into  less  developed  country  markets.  While  AWEA 
recognizes  the  budgetary  constraints  under  which  the  U.S.  government  is  now  operating,  we 
must  also  be  aware  that  moving  timidly  could  mean  that  we  forfeit  our  competitive  edge  in  an 
area  where  we  have  already  proven  to  be  the  world's  leader. 

We  believe  that  as  part  of  any  general  review  of  AID  and  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  general,  the 
issue  of  how  development  assistance  programs  support  critical  export  industries  must  be 
addressed.  AWEA  is  concerned  that  the  U.S.  renewable  energy  industry  will  not  be  able  to 
benefit  fully  from  positive  developments,  such  as  the  involvement  of  the  GEF  and  World  Bank 
in  renewable  energy  projects.  If  foreign  competitors  use  development  assistance  programs  to 
steer  procurement  to  their  own  industries,  we  believe  it  important  that  the  U.S.  respond  in  kind. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  India  wind  projects  financed  under  the  World  Bank  and  GEF, 
Denmark  will  be  providing  some  "soft  credit"  financing  in  parallel  with  the  multilateral  agencies. 
Given  Denmark's  history  of  tied  aid  in  support  of  wind  energy  exports,  this  financing  may  well 
lock  out  the  U.S.  wind  industry  from  Indian  procurements.  The  U.S.  must  learn  to  operate  in 
a  similar  manner,  if  it  wishes  to  benefit  from  such  multilateral  projects.  AWEA  recommends 
the  opening  of  a  $250  million  loan  window  at  Eximbank  for  all  forms  of  renewable  energy  that 
can  be  "mixed'  with  other  types  of  aid,  including  grants.  Such  a  fund  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  helping  the  U.S.  to  meet  its  obligations  under  the  UNCED  Rio  treaty. 

AID'S  progress  has  been  slow,  but  it  has  been  visible.  For  example,  AID/Mexico  is  providing 
some  funding  ($650,000)  to  support  DOE  renewable  energy  activities  in  Mexico.  Through 
AID/Bolivia,  it  is  providing  $1.7  million  to  support  renewable  energy  development.  Funding  in 
these  two  countries  involves  FY92  money  reprogrammed  last  summer  (reportedly  in  response 
to  Congressional  expressions  of  interest).  AID  also  is  moving  to  respond  to  the  FY93  earmark 
of  $15  million  for  renewable  energy  projects,  through  solicitation  of  projects  from  AID  Missions 
and  other  overseas  offices.  Again,  these  actions  would  not  have  been  possible  were  it  not  for 
the  direct  interest  and  oversight  of  this  committee. 
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We  remain  concerned,  however,  that  AID  is  requiring  that  the  proposed  renewable  energy 
projects  not  be  tied  to  procurement  of  U.S.  renewable  energy  goods  and  services  because  of  an 
effort  to  count  these  projects  as  Global  Environment  Fund  efforts.  After  literally  years  of 
concentrated  efforts,  USAID  seems  to  have  undercut  the  Congressional  intent  of  the  earmark. 
While  in  certain  cases  the  absence  of  formal  tying  is  unavoidable  (such  as  Mexico,  where  it  is 
precluded  by  OECD  agreements),  it  is  aggressively  pursued  by  our  competitors.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  case  of  renewable  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  continues  for  Congressional  guidance  regarding  AID'S  energy  monies 
for  so-called  "replicable  renewable  energy  projects,"  and  we  support  the  report  language 
included  in  the  House  Committee  Report  accompanying  the  FY  '94  bill.  Renewable  energy 
projects  will  stimulate  a  much  broader  use  of  such  projects  in  mission  programs,  reducing  the 
need  for  uneconomic  extensions  of  the  utility  grid  and  non-sustainable  fossil-fueled  generators. 
Funds  must  be  made  available  from  outside  of  the  missions'  own  budgets  so  that  there  is  an 
incentive  to  initiate  new  activities.  These  funds  must  also  come  from  a  central  coordinating 
source  (i.e.,  the  Office  of  Energy)  rather  then  being  distributed  throughout  various  parts  of  the 
agency.  Given  the  problems  discussed  above  concerning  AID's  implementation  of  the  earmark, 
we  believe  that  control  over  FY  94  implementation  be  vested  in  offices  which  have  a  better 
understanding  of  renewable  competition  worldwide  and  a  better  sense  of  how  to  reconcile  U.S. 
industry  concerns  with  sustainable  development  projects. 

The  AID  Office  of  Energy,  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  DOE  Office  of  Conservation 
and  Renewable  Energy,  should  implement  FY  94  renewable  energy  activities  pursuant  to  Section 
1211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992.  Together,  they  are  familiar  with  industry  and  market 
concerns  and  issues.  DOE  and  AID  are  required  under  Section  121 1  (attached)  to  cooperate  in 
the  operation  of  the  Innovative  Renewable  Energy  Technology  Transfer  Program,  which  is  in 
essence  a  renewable  energy  export  promotion  program. 

We  recommend  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  renewable  earmark  funds  should  be  used  to 
support  implementation  of  section  1211,  and  that  AID  renewable  energy  activities  should  use  as 
guidelines  the  goals  enunciated  in  section  1211  concerning  promotion  of  U.S.  renewable  energy 
exports.    The  message  for  change,  again,  must  be  clear  and  unmistakable. 

Mexico,  as  we  have  repprted  before  to  this  subcommittee,  has  made  a  major  commitment  to 
renewable  energy  development,  with  1992  expenditures  topping  $20  million  and  increasing  at 
a  rapid  pace.  Mexico  has  revamped  its  renewables  program  by  bringing  it  into  the  mainstream 
of  project  development.  Local  communities  and  states  will  be  allowed  to  initiate  proposals 
independently,  which  should  increase  the  number  of  projects  percolating  up  for  financing.  It  is 
one  of  the  two  best  short-term  markets  (the  other  being  Indonesia)  for  the  U.S.  wind  energy 
industry. 

AWEA's  definitional  mission  to  Mexico,  conducted  two  years  ago,  estimated  the  Mexican 
market  for  small  wind  turbines  alone  at  $100  million.  Currently,  major  barriers  to  realizing 
these  markets  include  poor  wind  resource  data,  financing  bottlenecks,  and  limited  (but  growing) 
awareness  of  the  potential  for  wind  power  among  public  and  private  sector  Mexican  officials. 
Each  of  these  barriers  is  being  addressed  to  some  degree  by  AWEA  and  U.S.  agency  programs, 
but  our  total  capability  to  serve  this  market  is  not  growing  as  rapidly  as  is  the  demand.  The 
U.S.  is  complementing  and  supplementing  the  Mexican  program  through  the  Mexico-U.S. 
Renewable  Energy  Cooperation  Program  (known  as  PROCER),  which  is  playing  a  vital  role  in 
coordinating  activities. 

Recent  and  planned  activities  to  address  the  Mexican  market  include  a  series  of  workshops  in 
Mexico  and  Guatemala  addressing  water  pumping  and  water  disinfection  as  wind  applications 
(in  cooperation  with  Sandia  National  Labs);  continued  development  of  pilot  projects  both  for 
large-scale  wind  projects  and  for  remote  applications  (funding  by  Eximbank,  with  technical 
assistance  by  Sandia  Design  Assistance  Center,  the  National  Renewable  Energy  Laboratory  and 
others);  wind  resource  assessments  through  the  AID-sponsored  anemometer  loan  program; 
cooperation  for  wind  mapping  (through  the  DOE  program  and  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory); 
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and  development/harmonization  of  technical  standards.  Several  hybrid  village  power  systems 
being  developed  are  expected  to  serve  as  catalysts  for  replication  in  numerous  other  villages 
through  Mexico. 

One  example  is  the  project  at  Xcalac  in  the  state  of  Quintana  Roo.  The  wind\soIar  hybrid 
system  incorporates  six  U.S. -manufactured  wind  turbines  of  10  kilowatts  each  and  approximately 
1 1  kilowatts  of  U.S. -manufactured  photovoltaic  modules.  This  project  was  completed  in  August 
of  1992  at  a  cost  of  $450,000,  and  eliminated  the  need  to  extend  the  grid  1 10  kilometers~at  a 
cost  of  at  least  $3.2  million.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  discussions  between  U.S.  companies 
and  Mexican  agencies  about  larger  wind  power  plants  have  begun,  and  development  of  the  first 
windfarm  in  Mexico  is  under  way. 

The  wind  resource  assessment  activities  in  Mexico  are  addressing  one  of  the  most  troubling 
barriers  to  wind  energy  project  development.  Just  as  good  wind  maps  and  data  in  the  U.S. 
provided  a  jump-start  to  wind  development  in  this  country,  good  wind  resource  information  is 
the  critical  path  element  in  wind  development  abroad.  Wind  resource  assessment  must  precede 
or  parallel  development  efforts  in  order  to  move  projects  ahead  in  a  timely  manner.  Capability 
and  fund  to  do  resource  assessment  in  our  target  markets  are  sorely  lacking. 

We  have  the  opportunity  now,  however,  to  make  a  quantum  leap  in  this  area.  We  have  access 
to  new  data  sources  that  represent  a  gold  mine  of  information,  and  new  methodologies  developed 
by  the  Pacific  Northwest  Laboratory  allow  us  to  make  far  better  use  of  existing  data  sources. 
This  capability  gives  us  a  significant  advantage  over  our  competitors,  but  that  advantage  will 
disappear  over  time  as  the  data  become  more  available  and  others  develop  similar 
methodologies.  We  need  to  move  rapidly  to  capture  that  opportunity.  As  importantly  from  this 
committee's  perspective,  in  most  cases  solar  energy  resource  assessment  can  be  accomplished 
through  the  same  database  and  same  efforts.  AWEA  requests  that  this  committee  strongly  urge 
that  resource  assessment  efforts  such  as  this  be  supported  (at  a  level  of  at  least  $2  million) 
through  funds  allocated  through  Section  1211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992. 

Central  American  countries  such  as  Guatemala,  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  also  represent  strong 
markets  for  wind  energy  applications  because  of  their  largely  rural  and  remote  populations,  their 
desire  to  promote  maintenance  of  forest  resources  or  reforestation,  and  their  need  for  indigenous 
energy  resources  to  limit  their  dependence  on  imports.  A  strong  U.S.  renewable  energy 
presence  in  these  regions  can  promote  economic  growth  (and  thus  political  stability), 
environmentally-responsible  energy  development  (thus  mitigating  greenhouse  gas  emissions)  and 
continued  U.S.  business  activity  in  Latin  American  markets. 

In  Indonesia,  the  U.S.  AID  mission  provided  $25,000  in  September  of  1992  to  support  the 
installation  of  a  pilot  wind-electric  water  pumping  system  on  a  joint  U.S. -Japanese  small-scale 
irrigation  project  near  Kupang,  west  of  Timor.  A  picture  of  this  installation  is  attached.  This 
system,  which  replaces  3  kerosene-powered  pumps,  may  lead  to  the  financing  of  literally 
thousands  of  similar  units  by  the  Japanese  OECF  (C)verseas  Economic  Cooperation  Fund).  The 
AID  mission  support  was  critical  to  the  pilot  project's  success  because  it  allowed  installation 
oversight,  planning,  and  training  that  could  not  be  supported  by  the  Japanese  (who  paid  for  all 
hardware)  project.  The  World  Bank  FINESSE  Office  also  has  orchestrated  a  $98  million 
renewable  energy  component  to  the  upcoming  $600  million  Indonesian  rural  electrification  II 
loan,  set  for  assessment  in  early  fall.  This  component  of  "RE  11"  will  cover  least-cost  renewable 
energy  systems  for  rural  communities.  Wind  power's  cost-effectiveness  in  eastern  Indonesia 
should  make  it  a  leading  participant  in  the  Worid  Bank  loan.  A  study  completed  by  one  of 
AWEA's  members,  with  support  from  USDOE  and  the  Worid  Bank,  showed  that  wind-powered 
battery  charging  stations  was  the  least-cost  approach  to  rural  electrification  in  eastern  Indonesia, 
and  could  provide  unsubsidized  rural  electrification  even  in  the  poorest  provinces. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  production  economies  of  scale  necessary  to  recapture  and  maintain 
technological  leadership,  these  rapidly  developing  markets  must  be  pursued  with  all  possible 
vigor. 
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CONCLUSION 

Although  strides  have  been  made,  there  is  much  work  to  be  done  to  promote  U.S.  renewable 
energy  technologies  forcefully  and  competitively.  Working  with  this  subcommittee,  we  feel 
confident  the  next  few  years  offer  great  potential  for  sustainable  third  world  energy  development. 
Program  continuity  and  growth  must  be  maintained  by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  promote  renewable 
energy.    Priorities  should  include: 

*  Support  AID'S  energy  program  Tor  renewable  energy  projects  and  implementation 

of  Section  1211  of  the  Energy  Policy  Act  of  1992,  with  the  Committee's 
stated  support  for  resource  assessment  activities; 

*  Fund  the  International  Fund  for  Renewable  Energy  and  Efficiency  (IFREE)  at 

$12  million 

*  Fund  the  Committee  on  Renewable  Energy  Commerce  and  Trade  (CORECT) 

through  the  Office  of  Technical  Assistance  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  (CE)  at  a  minimum  level  of  $3  million 

In  addition,  the  U.S.  Congress  must  continue  to  press  for  integration  and  coordination  of  U.S. 
development  programs  to  ensure  effectiveness  and  responsiveness.  Agencies  ignoring  renewable 
energy's  potential  must  be  brought  on  board  quickly  before  opportunities  are  squandered. 
Finally,  all  development  agencies  to  which  the  U.S.  contributes,  whether  U.S.  or  international, 
should  be  required  to  evaluate  and  report  regularly  on  their  progress  in  promoting  renewables 
as  a  growing  part  of  their  development  agendas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee. 


L 
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sac    nil.   INNOVAl'IVB  RKNKWAULE  UNUHGY  TUtHNOLOar   THANSHiH 
-    PROGRAM. 


(a)  Establishment  OF  PROORAM.—The  Secretary,  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and  in  coneultation  with  the 
other  membera  of  the  interagency  toorking  group  establiehed  under 
eection  $5iS(d)  of  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "interagency  working  group"),  shall  establinh  a  re- 
newable energy  technology  transfer  program  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses described  in  tubsection  (b).  Within  ISO  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development  shall  enter  into  a  written 
agreement  to  carry  out  this  section.  The  agreement  shall  entablish  a 
procedure  for  resolving  any  disputes  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
Administrator  regarding  the  implementation  of  specific  projects. 
With  respect  to  countries  not  assisted  by  the  Agency  for  Internation- 
al Development,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  agreements  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor, or  the  Secretary  and  an  agency  described  in  the  previoui  sen- 
tence, are  unable  to  reach  an  agreement,  each  shall  send  a  memo- 
randum to  the  President  outlining  an  appropriate  agreement. 
Within  90  days  after  receipt  of  either  memorandum,  the  President 
shall  determine  which  version  of  the  agreement  shall  be  in  effect. 
Any  agreement  entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall  be  provided 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  and  made  available  to 
the  pubhc. 

(b)  Purposes  of  the  PROORAM.—The  purposes  of  the  technology 
transfer  program  under  this  section  are  to — 

(1)  reduce  the  United  States  balance  of  trade  deficit 
through  the  export  of  United  States  renewable  energy  technol- 
ogies and  technological  expertise; 

(i)  retain  and  create  manufacturing  and  related  service  jobs 
in  the  United  States; 

(3)  encourage  the  export  of  United  States  renewable  energy 
technologies,  including  services  related  thereto,  to  those  coun- 
tries that  have  a  neea  for  developmental ly  sound  facilities  to 
provide  enerfn  derived  from  renewable  resources; 

(4)  develop  markets  for  United  States  renewable  energy 
technologies  to  be  utilized  in  meeting  the  energy  and  environ- 
mental requirements  of  foreign  countries; 

(5)  better  ensure  that  United  States  participation  in  energy- 
related  projects  in  foreign  countries  includes  participation  by 
United  States  fums  as  well  as  utilization  of  United  States  tech- 
nologies that  have  been  developed  or  demonstrated  in  the 
United  States  through  publicly  or  privately  funded  demonstra- 
tion programs; 

(6)  ensure  the  introduction  of  United  States  firms  and  ex- 
pertise in  foreign  countries; 

(Z)  provide  financial  assistance  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  foster  greater  participation  by  United  States  firms  in  the  fi- 
nancing, ownership,  design,  construction,  or  operation  of  renew- 
able energy  technology  projects  in  foreign  countries; 
,  (8)  assist  foreign  countries  in  meeting  their  energy  needs 
through  the  use  of  renewable  energy  in  an  environmentally  ac- 
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ceplible  manner,  consiatent  with  BUMtainable  development  poli- 
cies; and 

(9)  asaitt  United  Stales  firms,  especially  firms  that  are  in 
competition  with  firms  in  foreign  countries,  to  obtain  opportuni- 
ties to  transfer  technologies  to,  or  undertake  projects  in,  foreign 
countries. 

(c)  Identification.— Pursuant  to  the  agreements  required  by 
subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  and  after  consultation  with  the  interagency  working 
group.  United  Stales  firms,  and  representatives  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, shall  develop  mechanisms  to  identify  potential  energy  projects 
in  host  countries,  and  shall  identify  a  list  of  such  projects  within 
iHO  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  periodical- 
ly thereafter. 

(d)  Financial  Mechanisms.— (1)  Pursuant  to  the  agreements 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  shall — 

(A)  establish  appropriate  financial  mechanisms  to  increase 
the  participation  of  United  States  firms  in  energy  projects  uti- 
lizing United  Slates  renewable  energy  technologies,  and  services 
related  thereto,  in  developing  countries; 

(B)  utilize  available  financial  ctssistance  authorized  by  this 
section  to  counterbalance  assistance  provided  by  foreign  govern- 
ments to  non-United  States  firms;  and 

(C)  provide  financial  eusistance  to  support  projects. 

(!)  The  financial  assistance  authorized  by  this  section  may  be — 

(A)  provided  in  combination  with  other  forms  of  financial 
assistance,  including  non-United  States  fhnding  that  is  avail- 
able to  the  project;  and 

(B)  utilized  to  assist  United  States  firms  in  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  ftnaficinjg  packages  for  renewable  energy 
technology  projects  that  utilue  otherjlnancial  assistance  pro- 
grams available  through  the  Federal  Uovemment. 

(3)  United  Stales  obligations  under  the  Arrangement  on  Guide- 
lines for  Officially  Supported  Export  Credits  established  through 
the  Orpanization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  shall 
be  applicable  to  this  section. 

(e)  Solicitations  for  Project  Proposals.— {!)  Pursuant  to  the 
agreements  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency 
for  Inlernational  Development,  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  subseauently  as  appropriate  thereafter, 
shall  solicit  proposals  from  Unitea  States  firms  for  the  design,  con- 
struction, testing,  and  operation  of  the  project  or  projects  identified 
under  subsection  (c)  which  propose  to  utilize  a  United  States  renew- 
able energy  technology.  Eacn  solicitation  under  this  section  shall  es- 
tablish a  closing  date  for  receipt  of  proposals. 

(2)  The  solicitation  under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, be  modeled  after  the  RFP  No.  DE-PS01-90FE6SS71  Clean 
Coal.  Technology  tV,  as  administered  by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

(3)  Any  solicitation  made  under  this  subsection  shall  include 
the  following  requirements: 

(A)  The  United  States  firm  that  submits  a  proposal  in  re- 
sponse to  the  solicitation  shall  have  an  equity  interest  in  the 
proposed  project. 
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(B)  The  oroject  ahall  utilize  a  United  Statee  renewable 
energy  technology,  including  eervicee  related  thereto,  in  meeting 
the  applicable  energy  and  environmental  requiremente  of  the 
hoet  country. 

(C)  PropoeaU  for  project*  ehall  be  submitted  by  and  under- 
taken with  a  United  States  firm,  although  a  joint  venture  or 

■  other  teaming  arrangement  with  a  non-United  States  manufac- 
turer or  other  non-United  States  entity  is  permissible, 
(ft  AsstSTANCK  TO  Unitkd  Statbs  FfJVMS.— A/rsuonf  to  the 
agreements  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency 
for  international  Development,  and  in  consultation  with  the  mter- 
a^ency  working  group,  shall  establish  a  procedure  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  United  States  firms  under  this  section  for  a 
project  identified  under  subsection  (c)  where  solicitations  for  the 
project  are  betn^  conducted  by  the  host  country  or  by  a  multilateral 
lending  institution. 

(g)  Other  Proof  am  REqviRBMSNTS.^Pursuanl  to  the  agree- 
ments under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  in  consultation  with  the  working 
group,  shall— 

(V  establish  eligibility  criteria  for  host  countries; 
(9)  periodically  review  the  energy  needs  of  such  countries 
and  export  opportunities  for  United  States  firms  for  the  devel- 
opment of  protects  in  such  countries; 

(3)  consult  with  government  officials  in  host  countries  and, 
as  appropriate,  with  representatives  of  utilities  or  other  entities 
in  host  countries,  to  determine  interest  in  ahd  support  for  poten- 
tial projects;  ana 

(j)  determine  whether  each  project  selected  under  this  sec- 
tion IS  developmentally  sound,  as  determined  under  the  criteria 
developed  bv  the  Development  Assistance  Committee  of  the  Or- 
ganization for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development, 
(h)  Srlbction  of  Projects.— (1)  Pursuant  to  the  agreements 
under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary,  through  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  shall,  not  later  than  ISO  days  after  receipt  of 
proposals  in  response  to  a  solicitation  under  subsection  (e),  select  one 
or  more  proposals  under  this  section. 

(f)  In  selecting  a  proposal  under  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  ability  of  the  United  States  firm,  in  cooperation 
with  the  host  country,  to  undertake  and  complete  the  project; 

(B)  the  degree  to  which  the  equipment  to  be  included  in  the 
project  is  designed  and  manufactured  in  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  long  term  technical  and  competitive  viability  of  the 
United  States  technology,  and  services  related  thereto,  and  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  firm  to  compete  in  the  development 
of  additional  energy  projects  using  iucn  technology  in  the  host 
country  and  in  other  foreign  countries; 

(D)  the  extent  of  technical  and  financial  involvement  of  the 
host  country  in  the  project; 

(E)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  project  meets  the  pur* 
poses  stated  in  section  lSOI(b)^ 

(F)  the  extent  of  technical,  financial,  management,  and 
marketing  capabilities  of  the  participants  in  the  project,  and 
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iht  commitment  of  the  participant*  to  completion  of  a  tuccesfl- 
fill  project  in  a  manner  that  will  facilitate  acceptance  of  the 
United  States  technology  for  fiiture  application;  and 

(0)  $uch  other  criteria  a$  may  be  appropriate. 

(3)  In  selecting  among  proposed  projects,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
to  ensure  that,  relative  to  otherwise  comparable  projects  in  the  host 
country,  a  selected  project  will  meet  I  or  mors  of  the  following  crite- 
ria: 

(A)  It  will  reduce  environmental  emissions  to  an  extent 
greater  than  required  by  applicable  orovisions  of  taw. 

(B)  It  will  make  greater  use  of  Indigenous  renewable  energy 
resources. 

(C)  It  will  be  a  more  cost-effective  technological  alternative, 
based  on  life  cycle  capital  and  operating  costs  ner  unit  of  energy 
produced  and,  where  applicable,  costs  per  unit  of  product  pro- 
duced. 

Priority  in  selection  shall  be  given  to  those  projects  which,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  best  meet  one  or  more  of  these  criteria. 

(i)  United  States-Asia  Environmkntal  PAnTNEKsni^.—Ac' 
tivities  carried  out  under  this  section  shall  be  coordinated  with  the 
United  States-Asia  Environmental  Partnership. 

(j)  Buy  America. — In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secretary, 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  pursuant  to 
the  agreements  under  subsection  (a),  shall  ensure — 

(1)  the  maximum  percentage,  but  in  no  case  less  than  50 
percent,  of  the  cost  of  any  equipment  fUmished  in  connection 
with  a  project  authorised  under  this  section  shall  be  attributa- 
ble to  the  manufactured  United  State*  components  of  such 
equipment;  and 

(i)  the  maximum  participation  of  United  States  firms. 

In  determining  whether  the  cost  of  United  States  components  equals 
or  exceeds  SO  percent,  the  cost  of  assembly  of  such  United  States 
components  in  the  host  country  thall  not  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  United  States  component. 

(k)  Repokts  to  CoNOEESS.—The  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  shall  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  progress  being  made  to  introduce  renewable  energy  tech- 
nologies into  foreign  countries. 

(I)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "host  country"  means  a  foreign  country  which 

18— 

(A)  the  particioant  in  or  the  site  of  the  proposed  renew- 
able energy  technology  project;  and 

(B)  either- 

(i)  classified  as  a  country  eligible  to  participate  in 
development  assistance  programs  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  pursuant  to  applicable  law 
or  regulation;  or 

(ii)  o  developing  country. 

(SJ  the  term  "developing  country"  includes,  but  is  not  limU- 
ed  to,  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  or  in  the  inde- 
pendent states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
(m)  Authorization  for  Program.— There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  program  required  bv 
this  section,  $100,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1993,  1994, 
1995,  199$,  1997,  and  1998. 
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Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  thank  the  panel 
very  much.  Senator  DeConcini  of  Arizona,  who  has,  albeit  with 
some  justification,  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  telling  his  colleagues 
about  the  abilities  of  Arizona  in  certain  sporting  arenas,  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  bragging  so  much  about  them,  he  will  now  be  allowed 
to  chair  this  hearing — that  is  not  OK. 

Senator  DeConcini.  It  is  an  award.  It  is  an  award. 

Senator  Leahy.  It  is  an  award.  I  am  sorry.  [Laughter.] 

I  slipped  for  a  minute. 

Senator  DeConcini.  I  appreciate  you  letting  me  do  this. 

Senator  Leahy.  Again,  I  should  note,  every  one  of  you  have  mes- 
sages that  we  could  easily  spend  a  day  on  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  what  you  do.  And  I  apologize  that  we  cannot,  because  we 
are  going  to  be  in  a  very  difficult  time  this  year  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  foreign  aid  budget.  There  are  a  lot  of  areas  that  are  going 
to  have  to  be  cut,  among  other  things  to  make  room  for  aid  to  Rus- 
sia, which  is  our  greatest  national  security  interest. 

Each  one  of  you  speaks  to  things  that  are  near  and  dear  to  me, 
as  you  know  from  past  performance.  So  I  thank  you  all  very  much 
for  being  here,  and  I  turn  the  gavel  over  to  Senator  DeConcini. 

Senator  DeConcini  [presiding].  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  am 
glad  to  do  it,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here  to  listen  to  all  of  your 
statements.  But  I  am  familiar  with  a  number  of  your  organizations 
and  we  welcome  that  in  our  deliberations.  Thank  you,  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

STATEMENTS  OF  CALEB  ROSSITER,  DIRECTOR,  PROJECT  FOR  DEMILI- 
TARIZATION AND  DEMOCRACY 

Senator  DeConcini.  Our  next  panel  will  be  Caleb  Rossiter, 
Project  for  Demilitarization  and  Democracy;  Mr.  C.  Miller  Davis, 
Heifer  Project  International;  Ron  Gollehon,  U.S.  Overseas  Coopera- 
tion Development  Council;  and  David  Beckmann,  Bread  for  the 
World.  We  will  start  with  you,  Mr.  Rossiter. 

You  may  be  assured  that  your  full  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record,  and  you  may  summarize  them. 

Mr.  Rossiter.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  bring  thanks  to  the 
subcommittee  from  the  arms  control  and  development  commu- 
nities. During  the  past  year,  this  subcommittee  did  more  than  any 
other  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  address  the  crisis  of  mili- 
tarization that  is  denying  developing  countries  the  peace,  democ- 
racy, and  economic  growth  that  they  deserve  and  we  as  an  export- 
ing nation  also  need. 

In  an  election  year  in  which  the  administration  had  little  interest 
in  shaping  in  post-cold  war  foreign  policy,  this  subcommittee  was 
able  to  guide  into  law  a  moratorium  on  landmine  exports,  the  end 
of  military  aid  to  the  dictatorship  in  Indonesia,  and  the  beginning 
of  United  States  efforts  to  reduce  the  waste  of  $200  billion  in  an- 
nual military  spending  by  developing  countries.  Who  knows  what 
can  be  accomplished  this  year  with  an  administration  that  says  it 
is  rebuilding  a  foreign  policy  based  on  democracy  and  human 
rights. 

Let  me  offer  some  suggestions,  along  with  a  pledge  that  the  arms 
control  and  development  communities  again  will  roll  up  their 
sleeves  to  help  this  subcommittee. 
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Let  us  start  with  landmines.  The  moratorium  was  the  first  re- 
striction on  arms  transfers  since  the  end  of  the  cold  war.  This  may 
not  seem  significant  until  you  remember  that  United  States  arms 
transfers  to  developing  countries  have  doubled  since  the  Soviet 
Union  dissolved. 

The  subcommittee  rejected  the  argument  that  conventional  arms 
control  is  bad  for  the  U.S.  economy.  Instead,  the  subcommittee  had 
handed  out  taxpayer  dollars  to  help  landmine  victims,  and  so  un- 
derstood just  how  costly  arms  transfers  can  be,  both  in  human  and 
economic  terms. 

What  should  be  done  now?  Certainly,  the  subcommittee  should 
extend  the  moratorium  which  has  created  a  strong  international  re- 
sponse. More  importantly,  you  should  push  the  administration  to 
negotiate  a  complete  ban  on  antipersonnel  landmines.  Millions  of 
lives  will  be  saved  if  this  tiny  weapon  of  mass  destruction  is  com- 
pletely outlawed. 

Next,  on  the  issue  of  arms  transfers  to  dictators.  By  cutting  off 
military  aid  to  Indonesia,  the  subcommittee  affirmed  the  important 
principal  that  giving  unelected  governments  military  support  is  in- 
consistent with  promoting  democracy.  But  why  should  unelected 
governments  be  able  to  buy  what  we  will  not  give  them?  I  urge  the 
subcommittee  to  prohibit  Indonesia  and  all  other  unelected  govern- 
ments from  buying  weapons  under  the  current  process  which,  as 
you  know,  permits  sales  to  go  forward  unless  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  vote  no. 

Unelected  governments  would  be  eligible  for  arms  sales  under 
the  current  rules  only  if  Congress  specifically  enacted  a  national 
security  exemption. 

As  in  the  fight  over  the  landmines  moratorium,  you  will  hear 
again  and  again,  if  we  do  not  sell  it  somebody  else  will.  The  sub- 
committee must  answer  as  it  did  for  landmine  exports.  We  will  not 
sell  it  and  we  will  convince  our  allies  not  to  either.  Both  in  the  case 
of  the  current  transfer  to  Indonesia  and  other  proposed  sales,  the 
subcommittee  should  encourage  the  administration  to  work  with 
Allies  such  as  Britain  and  Russia  to  achieve  joint  bans  on  arming 
dictators. 

I  would  note  that  the  arms  control  community  is  now  coalescing 
around  a  proposal  for  a  U.S.  code  conduct  on  arms  transfers  that 
would  ban  sales  to  dictators  and  human  rights  abusers. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  militaiy  spending  by  developing  coun- 
tries, last  year  the  subcommittee  instructed  State  and  Treasury  to 
take  military  spending  into  account  when  approving  bilateral  and 
multilateral  foreign  aid.  Now,  that  sounds  pretty  routine,  but  this 
was  the  start  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  very  important  inter- 
national economic  initiative,  the  dramatic  reduction  of  $200  billion 
in  military  spending,  much  of  it  wasteful  and  essentially  extorted 
by  powerful  armed  forces. 

Treasury  has  already  asked  the  IMF  and  World  Bank  why  mili- 
tary programs  should  not  share  the  pain  of  structural  adjustment. 
I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  keep  the  pressure  on  in  this  area  by 
requiring  U.S.  opposition  to  multilateral  loans  where  military 
spending  is  excessive. 

In  this  year's  bill,  some  extreme  cases  should  be  barred  from  re- 
ceiving U.S.  votes  for  multilateral  lending.  In  the  longer  term,  the 
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subcommittee  should  encourage  the  administration  to  seek  the  ap- 
pointment of  U.N.  representatives  to  help  countries  negotiate  dra- 
matic mutual  force  reductions  with  their  neighbors. 

The  subcommittee  may  hear,  as  it  did  last  year,  that  such  legis- 
lative conditions  are  the  province  of  the  authorizing  committee,  or 
that  such  policy  matters  should  be  initiated  only  by  the  executive 
branch.  All  I  can  say  is  I  am  glad  you  did  not  listen  last  year  and 
I  hope  you  will  not  this  year.  The  people  of  the  developing  world 
and  of  the  United  States  do  not  care  which  committee  or  which 
branch  of  government  stops  the  violence  and  waste  of  militariza- 
tion, they  just  want  it  to  stop. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

A  developing  world  of  dictatorship,  war,  and  military  rule  holds 
a  poor  future  for  us  all.  Thanks  to  the  subcommittee  for  having  had 
a  different  vision  and  the  gumption  to  do  something  concrete  about 
it. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rossiter. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  CALEB  ROSSITER 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  bring  you  thanks 
from  the  arms  control  and  development  communities.   During  the 
past  year,  this  Subcommittee  did  more  than  any  other  body  in  the 
entire  United  States  Government  to  address  the  crisis  of 
militarization,  a  crisis  which  is  denying  developing  countries 
the  peace,  democracy  and  economic  growth  that  they  deserve  and 
which  we,  as  an  exporting  nation  whose  future  is  linked  to  the 
world  economy,  desperately  need. 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  quite  how  in  an  election  year  in  which  the 
administration  had  little  interest  in  shaping  a  post-Cold  War 
foreign  policy,  the  Subcommittee  was  able  to  guide  into  law  three 
new  demilitarization  initiatives  —  a  moratorium  on  land  mine 
exports,  the  end  of  military  aid  to  the  dictatorship  in 
Indonesia,  and  the  beginning  of  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  the  waste 
of  $200  billion  in  annual  military  spending  by  developing 
countries.   Who  knows  what  you  can  accomplish  this  year,  working 
with  an  administration  that  says  it  is  ready  to  build  a  new 
foreign  policy  based  on  democracy  and  human  rights? 

Let  me  offer  some  suggestions,  along  with  a  pledge  that  the  arms 
control  and  development  communities  will  again  roll  up  their 
sleeves,  both  at  the  grass-roots  level  and  in  Washington,  to  help 
you. 

*  Let's  start  with  Landmines t   The  landmines  moratorium  — 
included  in  the  Subcommittee's  bill  and  passed  into  law  as  part 
of  the  defense  authorization  —  was  literally  the  first 
restriction  on  arms  transfers  since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 
This  may  not  seem  significant,  until  you  remember  that  U.S.  arms 
transfers  to  developing  countries  have  actually  doubled  since  the 
Soviet  Union  dissolved.   In  banning  landmine  exports,  the 
Subcommittee  rejected  the  oft-repeated  canard  that  conventional 
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arms  control  is  bad  for  the  U.S.  economy.   Instead,  because  the 
Subcommittee  has  handed  out  taxpayer  dollars  under  its  War 
Victims  initiative,  you  understood  just  how  costly  arms  transfers 
can  be,  both  in  human  terms  and  in  economic  terms. 

What  should  be  done  now?  Certainly,  the  Subcommittee  should 
extend  the  moratorium,  which  has  created  a  strong  international 
response.   More  importantly,  you  should  push  the  administration 
to  negotiate  a  complete  ban  on  the  use  or  possession  of  anti- 
personnel land-mines.   Literally  millions  of  lives  will  be  saved 
if  this  tiny  weapon  of  mass  destruction  is  outlawed. 

*  Next,  on  the  issue  of  Arms  transfers  to  dictators:   By 
cutting  off  military  aid  to  Indonesia,  the  Subcommittee  last  year 
affirmed  the  important  principle  that  giving  unelected 
governments  military  support  is  inconsistent  with  promoting 
democracy.   But  then  why  should  unelected  governments  be  able  to 
buy  the  military  support  that  we  won't  give  them?   I  urge  the 
Subcommittee  to  prohibit  Indonesia  —  and  all  other  governments 
which  the  State  Department's  annual  human  rights  report  says  do 
not  permit  citizens  to  change  their  government  peacefully  —  from 
buying  weapons  under  the  current  arms  sales  process.   As  you 
know,  that  process  permits  an  arms  sale  to  go  forward  unless  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  votes  against  it.   The  reform  I 
would  propose  is  that  unelected  governments  would  be  eligible  for 
arms  sales  under  the  current  rules  only  if  Congress  specifically 
enacted  a  national  security  exemption  proposed  by  the  President. 

As  in  the  fight  over  the  landmines  moratorium,  the  arms 
export  industry  will  argue  that  unilateral  restraint  is  useless. 
You'll  hear  again  and  again:  "If  we  don't  sell  it,  someone  else 
will."   The  subcommittee  must  answer,  as  it  did  for  land-mine 
exports:   "We  won't  sell  it,  and  we'll  convince  our  allies  not  to 
either."   Both  with  the  current  proposal  to  approve  the  transfer 
of  Jordanian  F-5Es  to  Indonesia  and  with  other  proposed  sales, 
the  Subcommittee  should  encourage  the  administration  to  work  with 
allies  such  as  Britain  and  Russia  to  achieve  joint  bans  on  arming 
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dictators.   I  would  note  that  the  arms  control  community  is  now 
coalescing  around  a  proposal  for  a  U.S.  Code  of  Conduct  on  Arms 
Transfers  that  would  ban  sales  to  dictators  and  human  rights 
abusers . 

*  Finally,  on  the  issue  of  Military  Spending  by  developing 
countries:   Last  year  the  Subcommittee  instructed  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments  to  report  on  how  they  are  taking  military 
spending  into  account  when  approving  bilateral  and  multilateral 
foreign  aid  for  each  country.   Now,  that  sounds  pretty  routine. 
But  this  was  the  start  of  what  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  international  economic  initiatives  Congress  has  ever 
undertaken:  the  dramatic  reduction  of  $200  billion  in  military 
spending,  much  of  it  wasteful  and  essentially  extorted  by 
powerful  armed  forces,  and  all  too  often  used  for  internal 
repression  rather  than  external  defense. 

As  a  result  of  the  Subcommittee's  work,  the  Treasury 
Department  has  already  asked  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
World  Bank  why  military  programs  shouldn't  share  cuts  with  social 
programs  in  structural  adjustment  plans.   I  urge  the  Subcommittee 
to  keep  the  pressure  on  in  this  area  by  requiring  U.S.  opposition 
to  multilateral  loans  when  spending  is  excessive,  and  the 
government  in  question  has  made  no  plans  to  curb  it.   The 
definition  of  excessive  can  never  be  a  purely  statistical  one, 
but  rather  a  judgment  by  the  administration  or  the  congress. 

Some  extreme  cases  should  be  identified  by  the  Subcommittee 
in  this  year's  bill,  and  barred  from  receiving  U.S.  votes  for 
multilateral  lending.   That  would  bring  a  needed  jolt  of  reality 
to  international  institutions  that  for  too  long  have  given  away 
U.S.  funds  to  countries  that  could  easily  cover  them  with  their 
own  military  reductions.   In  the  longer  term,  the  Subcommittee 
should  encourage  the  administration  to  seek  the  appointment  of 
U.N.  representatives  charged  with  helping  countries  negotiate 
dramatic  mutual  force  reductions  with  their  neighbors. 
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Should  the  Subcommittee  move  forward  in  the  areas  I  have 
mentioned,  it  will  undoubtedly  be  told,  as  it  was  at  times  last 
year,  that  it  is  out  of  line,  that  these  legislative  conditions 
are  the  province  of  the  authorizing  committee,  or  that  these 
policy  matters  should  be  initiated  by  the  executive  branch  and 
only  monitored  by  Congress.   All  I  can  say  is,  I'm  glad  you 
didn't  listen  last  year,  and  I  hope  you  won't  this  year.   The 
people  of  the  developing  world  and  of  the  United  States  don't 
care  which  committee  or  which  branch  of  government  stops  the 
violence  and  the  waste  of  militarization.   They  just  want  it  to 
stop.   A  developing  world  of  dictatorship,  war  and  military  rule 
holds  a  poor  future  for  us  all;  thank  you  for  having  had  a 
different  vision,  and  the  gumption  to  do  something  concrete  about 
it. 

STATEMENT  OF  C.  MILLER  DAVIS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  HEIFER 
PROJECT  INTERNATIONAL 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  am  substituting  for  Dr.  James  De  Vries,  the  director 
of  our  international  programs  of  Heifer  Project  International,  a  pri- 
vate voluntary  organization  headquartered  in  Little  Rock,  AR. 
These  few  comments  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  testimony  as 
you  have  before  you. 

I  serve  presently  as  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Heifer  Project 
International,  and  am  here  in  that  regard. 

Some  50  years  ago,  a  farmer  and  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  Dan  West  had  a  dream.  He  was  giving  out  relief  supplies, 
including  powdered  milk,  to  refugees,  and  dreamed  of  a  day  when 
each  parent  would  be  able  to  produce  enough  food  to  feed  his  or 
her  children.  That  dream  was  the  start  of  Heifer  Project  Inter- 
national, [HPI]. 

Since  1944,  HPI  has  helped  over  1  million  farm  families  in  over 
110  countries  do  just  that,  by  providing  them  with  food  producing 
animals  and  related  training.  Dan  West,  we  think,  was  far  ahead 
of  his  time.  In  a  day  when  the  major  threat  to  world  peace  was  per- 
ceived as  the  rise  of  communism,  he  thought  the  most  effective  way 
to  bring  about  and  ensure  peace  was  to  help  the  hungry  feed  them- 
selves in  a  sustainable  way. 

In  March,  Senator  Leahy  stated:  "Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  find  a  broadly  acceptable  redefinition  of  the  purpose  of 
foreign  assistance  in  the  post-cold-war  era."  We  at  HPI  agree 
wholeheartedly.  We  also  agree  that  this  new  purpose  must  be  sus- 
tainable and  participatory  development. 

Heifer  Project's  five  decades  of  experience  with  sustainable  devel- 
opment have  shown  us  that  with  the  right  assistance  and  policies 
people  can  and  will  develop  themselves.  Hunger  and  poverty  can  be 
overcome.  As  we  sit  in  this  room,  millions  of  families  are  struggling 
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to  eke  a  living  from  a  tiny  plot  of  land.  Many  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  food  this  day  for  their  children.  There  should  be  no  wonder 
why  so  many  nations  lack  stability. 

Grassroots  level  sustainable  development  can  literally  change  a 
nation  by  allowing  families  to  feed  themselves  and  becoming  self 
sufficient,  by  halting  environmental  degradation,  and  by  encourag- 
ing democratic  movements.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Grovemment  pro- 
grams must  build  in  the  experience  of  PVO's  and  business  and 
work  closely  with  them.  It  is  time  to  forge  a  new  alliance  to  ad- 
dress what  are  truly  global  problems. 

We,  therefore,  make  nine  specific  recommendations.  Time  does 
not  allow  me — does  not  permit  me  reading  the  entire  list,  so  let  me 
share  only  three. 

One:  Establish  sustainable  and  ecological  sound  development  is 
the  clear  goal  for  our  humanitarian  foreign  assistance. 

Two:  Increase  the  funding  for  this  tjrpe  of  assistance  as  opposed 
to  military  and  economic  support  assistance. 

Three:  Channel  the  bulk  of  foreign  humanitarian  assistance 
through  private  voluntary  and  other  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions anci  a  few  multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development.  Use  agencies  which  have  a 
proven  track  record  in  terms  of  sustainable  development  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  can  solve 
the  problems  of  hunger,  poverty,  powerlessness,  and  ecological  deg- 
radation at  the  same  time.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in  modem 
history  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  urge  you  to  act 
wisely,  decisively,  and  with  vision.  We  at  HPI  are  committed  to  do 
our  part  in  partnership  with  you,  other  like-minded  organizations, 
and  most  importantly,  the  poor. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  share 
our  vision. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Davis. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  DE  VRIES,  DIRECTOR,  I^fTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS,  HEIFER  PROJECT  INTERNATIONAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

My  name  is  Miller  Davis  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Heifer  Project  International  which  is  a  Private 
Voluntary  Organization  headquartered  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  I 
am  also  the  Director  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  World 
Ministries  Commission.  Today  I  am  testifying  in  my  role  as  the 
Chair  of  Heifer  Project  International. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  farmer  and  member  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Dan  West,  had  a  dream.  He  was  giving  out  relief  supplies  including 
powdered  milk  to  refugees  and  dreamt  of  a  day  when  each  parent 
would  be  able  to  produce  enough  food  or  earn  enough  to  feed  his  or 
her  children.  That  dream  was  the  start  of  Heifer  Project 
International  (HPI) .  Since  1944,  HPI  has  helped  more  than  1 
million  farm  families  in  over  110  countries  do  just  that  by 
providing  them  with  food  producing  animals  and  related  training. 

Dan  West  was  far  ahead  of  his  time.  In  a  day  when  the  major  threat 
to  world  peace  was  perceived  as  the  rise  of  communism,  he  thought 
the  most  effective  way  to  bring  about  and  ensure  peace  was  to  help 
the  hungry  feed  themselves  in  a  sustainable  way.  The  greatest 
threats  to  world  peace  today  are  impoverishment,  injustice,  and 
lack  of  democracy  or  participation.  Haitian  and  Chinese  boat 
people,  Somalia,  and  the  Baltics  are  living  examples  of  this. 

We  are  at  a  crossroads.  In  March  Senator  Leahy  stated  that 
"Congress  and  the  administration  must  find  a  broadly  acceptable 
redefinition  of  the  purpose  of  foreign  assistance  ...  in  the  post- 
cold-war  era."   We  at  Heifer  Project  agree  wholeheartedly. 

We  also  agree  with  what  we  see  as  the  emerging  consensus  within  the 
administration,  USAID  and  the  Private  Voluntary  Community,  that 
this  new  purpose  must  be  sustainable  and  participatory  development. 

Heifer  Project's  five  decades  of  experience  with  sustainable 
development  have  shown  us  that  with  the  right  assistance  and 
policies  people  can  and  will  develop  themselves.  Hunger  and 
poverty  can  be  overcome.  Eliminating  hunger  and  poverty  is  not 
only  right  from  a  humanitarian  point  of  view  but  right  in  terms  of 

our  national  interest.  Poverty,  disease  environmental  degradation 
and  oppression  know  no  boundaries.   These  are  world  wide  problems. 

As  we  sit  in  this  room,  hundreds  of  millions  of  families  are 
struggling  to  eke  a  living  from  a  tiny  plot  of  land.  Many  will  not 
be  able  to  provide  food  this  day  for  their  children.  Many  will 
feel  that  their  desperate  situation  is  the  result  of  others  having 
control  over  the  most  important  resources.  There  should  be  no 
wonder  why  so  many  nations  lack  stability. 

Grassroots-level  sustainable  development  can  literally  change  a 
nation  by  allowing  families  to  feed  themselves  and  become  self- 
sufficient,  by  halting  environment  degradation  and  by  encouraging 
democratic  movements. 

Mr.  Tinkamanyire  of  Uganda  can  show  us  how  this  is  done.  In  1989 
he  received  from  Heifer  Project  International,  through  a  local 
farmers'  cooperative,  a  pregnant  dairy  heifer  and  training  in 
animal  management.  With  that  simple  boost,  he  and  his  wife  were 
able  to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for  their  children.  And  with 
the  extra  income  from  milk  sale,  he  was  able  to  build  a  permanent 
brick  house,  pay  school  fees  for  the  children  and  buy  some  land  on 
which  to  grow  more  pasture  and  crops. 
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He  also  planted  trees  and  grass  on  the  contours  to  provide  firewood 
for  the  future  and  to  cut  down  soil  erosion.  And  following  Heifer 
Project  International  practice,  he  donated  one  of  his  cow's 
offspring  to  another  family  so  they  could  do  the  same  thing. 

Through  multiplication  and  imitation,  this  sustainable  development 
program  which  incidently  was  supported  by  USAID  under  a  Matching 
Grant,  has  had  a  marked  impact  on  the  Uganda  and  neighboring 
Tanzania.  Those  who  question  the  effectiveness  of  such  an  approach 
to  eliminating  poverty  are  invited  to  visit  second  generation 
farmers  in  Korea,  Poland,  Japan  and  Ecuador  who  are  successful 
today  because  HPI  helped  their  parents  with  livestock  and  training. 

It  is  important  to  maintain  and  even  increase  foreign  assistance. 
USAID  should  not  be  disbanded  but  reformed  in  an  effort  toward 
sustainable  development.  We  have  witnessed  many  spectacular 
failures  in  foreign  aid,  but  we  have  also  seen  very  positive 
results  in  the  areas  of  disaster  assistance,  maternal  and  child 
care,  and  sustainable  agriculture. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  how  our  foreign  assistance  can  be 
restructured  for  maximum  sustainable  benefit  and  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  rural  small-scale  agricultural  development  in  your 
appropriations. 

Idriss  Jazairy,  the  former  President  of  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development,  recently  stated  that  the  poor  themselves 
must  overcome  their  poverty.  It  cannot  be  done  for  them.  Giving 
people  handouts  is  not  only  not  effective  and  very  expensive,  but 
detrimental  as  it  saps  their  initiative  and  spirit.  The  rural 
people,  who  in  many  third  world  countries  constitute  50  to  80 
percent  of  the  total  population,  must  be  at  the  center  of  any 
development  assistance  program. 

Land,  labor,  creativity,  and  cooperation  are  the  •  most  basic 
resources  available  to  most  third  world  countries  and  must 
therefore  be  the  foundation  on  which  sustainable  development  is 
achieved.  Sustainable  agriculture,  including  livestock  production 
is  therefore  the  backbone  of  a  truly  sustainable  development 
effort. 

Animals  have  recently  received  a  "bad  rap"  in  development  and 
environmental  circles  because  of  what  is  perceived  as  their 
negative  impact  on  the  environment.  It  should  be  clear  however 
that  it  is  not  the  animals  which  cause  the  damage  but  the  way  they 
are  managed. 

Animals  are  an  essential  part  of  a  sustainable  farming  system. 
Without  livestock  much  of  the  world's  abundant  grasslands,  fibrous 
plants  and  agricultural  by-products  could  not  be  used  to  produce 
highly  valuable  food  and  other  products.  Grasslands  depend  as  much 
on  animals  as  animals  depend  on  grasslands. 

How  can  the  people  best  be  assisted  to  develop  themselves?  People 
must  overcome  poverty  by  their  own  efforts,  protect  the  environment 
and  have  greater  participation  in  decisions  that  affect  their 
lives.  Heifer  Project  International's  experience  shows  this  is 
best  achieved  by  small,  democratically  organized  groups  of  people 
working  together  on  small-scale  projects  which  they  helped  to 
design. 

After  supporting  thousands  of  groups  in  their  struggles  and  thereby 
empowering  them  to  direct  and  achieve  their  own  development.  Heifer 
Project  has  identified  certain  principles  of  sustainable  and  just 
development.  We  believe  these  plus  others  gathered  from  the 
experience  of  other  non-governmental  groups,  could  form  the  basis 
for  a  successful  foreign  assistance  program. 
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-  Genuine  Need:  Programs  must  focus  on  those  who  truly  need 
assistance  and  not  the  wealthier  segment  of  the  population  which 
already  is  at  an  advantage. 

-  Participation  and  Cooperation:  People  must  be  at  the  center  of 
all  development  efforts.  It  must  start  with  the  people  and  be  done 
by  them.   The  participants  must  "own"  the  program. 

-  Passing  on  the  Gift:  Each  one  assisted  should  help  another 
either  by  repaying  a  loan,  returning  an  animal,  or  contributing 
labor.   Handouts  are  degrading  and  not  sustainable. 

-  Integrated  farming:  Diversity  is  a  key  to  sustainability. 
People  have  to  meet  all  their  basic  needs. 

-  Training  and  Education:  All  development  involves  change.  The 
key  to  changing  behavior  is  learning  and  having  the  resources  to 
practice  what  is  learned. 

-  Family  Focus:  Development  involves  the  whole  family.  The  way  a 
program  involves  and  impacts  women  and  children  is  particularly 
important.  They  should  not  be  neglected  in  terms  of  education, 
involvement  and  distribution  of  benefits. 

-  Accountability:  There  must  be  good  stewardship  of  all  resources. 
All  parties  involved  are  entitled  to  information  and  controls  to 
assure  that  resources  have  been  used  as  intended.  Evaluation  is 
crucial  so  we  can  learn  from  experience. 

-  Self-Reliance:  Each  program  must  have  clear  and  realistic  plans 
to  become  self-sustaining.  They  cannot  be  continually  supported 
from  the  outside. 

-  Ecological  Impact:  Programs  must  be  environmentally  sound  and 
the  participants  must  be  involved  in  defining  what  this  means  in 
the  local  context. 

-  Sharing  and  Caring:  Programs  should  enhance  local  cooperation 
and  build  on  traditional  values. 

-  Justice:  All  programs  should  enhance  the  equitable  distribution 
of  power  and  resources.  Empowerment  of  people  through  the 
strengthening  of  local  non-governmental  and  people's  organizations 
is  crucial  to  sustainable  and  just  development. 

Mr.  Chairman  our  government  programs  must  build  on  the  experience 
of  PVOs  and  business  and  must  work  closely  with  them.  It  is  time 
to  forge  a  new  alliance  to  address  what  are  truly  global  problems 
and  noble  tasks.  Foreign  assistance  has  been  criticized  and  is  not 
very  popular  because  in  most  cases  it  has  not  been  effective  or 
efficient.   We  need  a  new  approach. 

We  therefore  make  the  following  specific  recommendations: 

1.  Establish  sustainable  and  ecologically  sound  development  as  the 
clear  goal  for  our  humanitarian  foreign  assistance. 

2.  Increase  the  funding  for  this  type  of  assistance  as  opposed  to 
military  and  "economic  support"  assistance.  It  is  more  cost 
effective  to  prevent  another  Somalia  then  to  try  to  fix  it  after  a 
disaster  occurs.  Let's  practice  global  wellness  instead  of 
repeatedly  treating  illness. 

3.  Set  specific  goals  such  as  the  elimination  of  hunger  by  the 
year  2010  and  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  soil  erosion 
and  monitor  progress. 
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4.  We  reconunend  that  in  addition  to  a  daily  stock  market  report  a 
daily  quality  of  life  report  is  developed  to  highlight  what  is 
happening  to  global  and  national  living  conditions.  This  would 
serve  as  a  major  educational  force  for  the  general  public.  It 
would  for  the  first  time  measure  the  quality  of  life  by  an 
indicator  other  than  the  dollar. 

5.  Channel  the  bulk  of  foreign  humanitarian  assistance  through 
private  voluntary,  other  non-government  organizations  and  a  few 
multilateral  agencies  such  as  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural  Development.  Use  agencies  which  have  a  proven  track 
record  in  terms  of  sustainable  development  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

6.  Restructure  USAID  to  function  primarily  as  a  certifying  agency 
for  private  voluntary  and  non-government  organizations  and  as  the 
foundation  style  channel  through  which  these  groups  obtain 
government  funds.  USAID  should  also  be  responsible  for  monitoring 
performance  and  representing  the  humanitarian  assistance  agenda 
within  government. 

7.  Appoint  a  "Panel  of  Experts"  with  a  diverse  background  in 
private  voluntary,  non-profit,  higher  education,  research, 
business,  government  and  people's  organizations  to  advise  the  AID 
Administrator  on  the  restructuring  of  AID.  The  panel  or  board 
might  be  chaired  by  Vice  President  Gore  who  has  advocated  many  of 
the  principles  of  sustainable,  ecologically  sound  development. 

8.  Do  not  reduce  the  assistance  to  the  third  world  nations  which 
contain  the  bulk  of  the  world's  poor  to  fund  programs  in  former 
Eastern  bloc.  Additional  funds  should  be  freed  up  within  AID 
through  elimination  of  wasteful  programs  and  offices  and  through 
the  reduction  of  military  and  related  "strategic'  assistance 
programs. 

9.  Finally,  while  not  directly  the  mandate  of  this  subcommittee, 
we  think  it  is  crucial  that  we  practice  at  home  what  we  promote 
abroad.  Our  country  has  far  too  many  poor  and  hungry  people.  We 
have  a  much  lower  childhood  immunization  rate  and  much  higher 
illegal  drug  use  rate  than  many  so  called  poor  countries.  We  can 
use  the  same  approaches  to  solving  our  problems  at  home  as  we  are 
recommending  for  foreign  assistance.  As  long  as  we  ignore  the 
problems  at  our  front  door,  people  will  question  our  integrity  and 
ability  to  solve  those  problems  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  we  can  solve  the 
problems  of  hunger,  poverty,  powerlessness  and  ecological 
degradation  at  the  same  time.  This  is  perhaps  the  first  time  in 
modern  history  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  We  urge  you 
to  act  wisely,  decisively  and  with  vision.  We  are  committed  to  do 
our  part  in  partnership  with  you,  other  like  minded  organizations, 
and  most  importantly  the  poor. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  us  this  opportunity  to  share  our  vision. 

STATEMENT  OF  RON  GOLLEHON,  UA  OVERSEAS  COOPERATIVE  DE- 
VELOPMENT  COUNCIL 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Gollehon. 

Mr.  Gollehon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  thank 
this  subcommittee  for  this  opportunity.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of 
the  10  cooperative  development  organizations  which  work  in  the 
area  of  agriculture,  electric,  insurance,  credit  unions,  telephones, 
and  other  areas,  members  constituting  around  80  million  Ameri- 
cans. These  organizations  working  around  75  long-term  projects 
abroad,  and  a  host  of  short-term  efforts. 
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I  have  submitted  the  full  testimony.  I  will  not  cover  that.  I  would 
like  to  instead  use  this  few  moments  to  walk  through  one  example 
of  a  project  that  two  of  our  cooperative  development  organizations 
carried  out  in  Poland  and  mention  some  of  the  people  involved  and 
the  outcome  of  the  project. 

This  Polish  success  story  demonstrates  the  value  of  people-to- 
people  assistance  through  United  States  cooperatives.  We  took  a 
delegation,  ACDI — ^Agriculture  Cooperative  Development  Inter- 
national— and  VOCA — ^Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative  Assist- 
ance— ^to  Poland  in  November  1990  to  carry  out  a  needs  assessment 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  interventions  we  could  assist  in  in  their 
transition  that  they  were  beginning  at  the  time. 

We  noticed  that  the  farmers  were  quite  enthusiastic,  that  there 
were  many  private  farmers  there,  but  they  were  surrounded  by 
state  monopolies  for  farm  supply,  processing,  and  marketing.  And 
state  cooperatives  were  controlled  by  management  and  were  instru- 
ments of  the  former  central  system  of  quotas  and  other  controls. 

With  the  assistance  of  USAID  and  of  this  committee  and  others, 
we  began  an  early  use  of  United  States  volunteers  through  the 
farmer-to-farmer  program  to  help  the  private  farmers  of  Poland. 
We  in  VOCA  realized  that  the  reform  of  the  cooperative  system 
would  take  place  at  two  levels.  We  worked  with  local  leaders  to 
form  market  oriented  new  cooperatives  and  we  were  to  help  the  na- 
tional level  to  rewrite  the  cooperative  law  to  transform  state  co- 
operatives to  private  agribusinesses  and/or  cooperatives. 

Over  100  of  VOCA's  200  volunteers  who  were  sent  to  Poland 
worked  with  local  farmers  to  prove  that  market-related  farmer- 
owned  cooperatives  would  work  there,  and  to  help  people  in  under- 
standing what  they  were.  At  first,  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  resist- 
ance. TTiey  did  not  understand  the  private  sector  agribusinesses 
and  the  private  sector  cooperatives.  However,  over  time,  this  began 
to  happen. 

United  States  cooperatives  worked  with  senior  Polish  par- 
liamentarians from  rural  areas  to  broaden  their  understanding  of 
the  Western  cooperatives.  During  an  ACDI  and  VOCA  mission  to 
Poland  we  got  to  know  the  founder  of  rural  Solidarity,  Marshal 
Schleish,  and  later  he  was  invited  to  the  United  States  to  a  con- 
ference on  the  role  of  cooperatives  and  to  visit  various  kinds  of 
United  States  cooperatives  in  this  country.  This  privately  funded 
trip  by  the  U.S.  cooperatives  began  a  long  relationship,  and  Mar- 
shal Schliesh  strongly  supported  the  formation  of  private  coopera- 
tives there. 

We  enlisted  Richard  Magnuson,  one  of  the  leading  United  States 
legal  experts  in  cooperative  law,  to  carry  out  two  assignments  there 
in  helping  to  rewrite  the  Polish  law  on  cooperatives.  He  worked 
with  the  Polish  parliament,  farmer's  associations  and  rural  leaders 
in  the  initial  preparation  of  legislation.  Later,  on  a  second  mission, 
he  provided  a  commentary  and  critique  of  the  draft  legislation. 

Volunteers  included  Robert  Foster  of  Vermont,  Gerald  Pepper  of 
Iowa,  Dan  Smiley  of  Alabama,  Warren  Paul  of  Kansas,  Garland 
Benton  of  Virginia,  and  Daman  Semansky  of  Wisconsin.  All  of 
these  people  led  seminars  on  cooperative  law  and  agricultural  is- 
sues throughout  Poland.  A  translated  version  of  cooperatives,  prac- 
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tices  and  principles,  became  the  leading  Polish  publication  on  the 
market-oriented  cooperatives. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  parliament's  understanding  of  truly 
democratic  and  member-owned  cooperatives,  ACDI  invited  to  the 
United  States  a  delegation  composed  of  members  who  were  deeply 
involved  in  drafting  the  new  Polish  law.  This  reverse  farmer-to- 
farmer  program,  which  we  call  the  Agribusiness  Exchange  Program 
in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  sent  parliamentarians  to  the  farms 
of  U.S.  volunteers  to  see  how  cooperatives  worked  first  hand. 

The  program  was  coordinated  by  Richard  Magnuson,  who  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  structure,  control,  voting,  tax  aspects  of  co- 
operatives, the  process  of  democratization  that  is  carried  out 
through  their  local  communities  in  this  form. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

The  Polish  lawmakers  visited  cooperatives  throughout  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin.  They  also  met  with  Senators,  Congressmen,  and 
staff,  including  from  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  The  re- 
sults of  this  effort  have  been  responsible  for  getting  a  cooperative 
law  which  last  week  the  parliament  passed  and  Lech  Walesa 
signed,  and  now  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen  over  $3  billion  of  assets 
in  8,000  agriculture  cooperatives  will  be  transferred  to  private  sec- 
tor. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  RON  GOLLEHON 


INTRODUCTION 


We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  for  FY  1994. 

Formed  in  1961,  the  U.S.  Overseas  Cooperative  Development  Council 
is  a  private  nongovernmental  organization  which  represents  more 

han  100  million  members  of  U.S.  cooperatives.  OCDC  is  composed  of 

en  cooperative  development  organizations: 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  International 

Americas  Association  of  Cooperative/Mutual  Insurance  Societies 

Cooperative  Housing  Foundation 

Credit  Union  National  Association/World  Council  of  Credit 

Unions 

Land  O' Lakes,  Inc. 

National  Cooperative  Business  Association 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 

National  Telephone  Cooperative  Association 

Tri  Valley  Growers,  Inc. 

Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative  Assistance 

Currently,  U.S.  cooperative  development  organizations  are  engaged 
in  over  75  long-term  technical  assistance  projects  in  some  60 
countries.  Their  annual  international  development  revenues  exceed 
$40  million. 

ROLE  OF  U.S.  COOPERATIVES  IN  DEVELOPMENT 

The  involvement  of  U.S.  cooperatives  in  foreign  assistance  programs 
began  in  1961  with  the  Humphrey  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act.  This  provision  (Section  601)  was  the  first  basic  human  needs 
mandate  for  the  newly-created  Agency  for  International  Development. 
The  premise  of  this  legislation  is  the  same  today  as  it  was  in 
1961:  the  United  States  should  share  its  self-help,  cooperative 
approaches  with  people  overseas.  Cooperative  programs  have 
undergone  major  changes  over  the  years.  We  are  prepared  to  meet 
new  challenges  of  more  sustainable  development.  Yet,  we  hold  to 
the  fundamental  belief  that  assistance  programs  should  continue  to 
reflect  our  self-help  traditions  and  focus  on  programs  where  the 
U.S.  brings  special  expertise  and  can  have  a  demonstrable  impact. 

In  the  intervening  32  years,  U.S.  cooperatives  have  assisted  in  the 
creation  and  strengthening  of  all  types  of  cooperatives: 

■  entire  rural  electric  systems  in  the  Philippines  and 
Bangladesh,  and  telephone  cooperatives  in  Poland,  based  on  the 
RE A  model; 

■  agricultural  cooperatives  in  over  100  countries  which 
strengthen  communities,  promote  grassroots  democracy  and 
increase  incomes  of  poor  people; 

■  credit  unions  worldwide  which  mobilize  savings  and  provide 
small  loans  including  to  some  of  the  most  remote  African 
villages; 

■  decent  shelter  and  services  for  residents  of  squatter 
settlements  and  other  marginal  communities  especially  in 
Central  America,  Africa  and  the  Philippines;  and 

■  cooperative  insurance  programs  which  mobilize  indigenous 
capital  while  providing  life  and  property  protection  to  low 
income  people  throughout  the  Americas. 
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U.S.  cooperatives  have  risen  to  the  different  challenges  as  the 
foreign  assistance  programs  shifted  over  time.  We  have  helped 
construct  a  successful  cooperative  fertilizer  plant  in  India  in  the 
early  1960s.  Our  employees  have  been  at  risk  in  providing 
technical  assistance  to  Cold  War  hot  spots  from  Vietnam  to  Central 
America.  We  have  been  agents  of  peaceful  change  and  economic 
development  in  rebel  infested  areas  from  El  Salvador  to  Uganda.  We 
have  helped  build  grassroots  democracy  and  the  shift  to  market 
systems.  U.S.  cooperatives  continue  to  address  poverty  by  building 
successful  village-level  cooperatives  in  Africa.  Today,  we  are 
heavily  engaged  in  U.S.  assistance  programs  to  Eastern  and  Central 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

The  involvement  of  U.S.  cooperatives  has  grown.  Where  only  a  few 
years  ago  we  sent  30  volunteers  abroad  each  year  for  short-term 
technical  assistance,  this  year  we  are  sending  over  900.  Our  scope 
of  programs  has  increased  to  include  the  creation  of  model 
telephone  cooperatives  in  Poland,  a  cooperative  insurance  company 
in  the  Eastern  Caribbean,  and  the  first  private  farmer  associations 
in  Russia. 

Several  large  U.S.  cooperatives  are  now  directly  engaged  in  U.S. 
assistance  programs  to  bring  agribusiness  management  know-how  to 
Eastern  and  Central  European  countries  and  throughout  the  new 
republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  U.S.  credit  unions  are 
directly  providing  technical  assistance  and  training  for  credit 
union  development  in  Poland,  Ukraine  and  Russia. 

Why  have  U.S.  cooperatives  remained  relevant  to  foreign  assistance 
programs  over  this  span  of  years?  We  believe  it  is  the  enduring 
nature  of  cooperatives  and  their  fundamental  principles: 

■  They  are  private  enterprises  which  keep  economic  benefits 
within  a  community. 

■  As  member-owned  and  democratically-operated  organizations, 
they  promote  grassroots  democracy. 

■  Cooperatives  build  free  and  open  markets  by  spreading  economic 
power,  encouraging  competition  and  providing  market  leverage 
for  small  producers. 

■  Cooperatives  enhance  human  dignity  in  an  organized  way  so  that 
low  income  people  can  escape  from  poverty  and  achieve  dreams 
such  as  owning  a  home  and  educating  their  child. 

■  Cooperatives  provide  the  means  to  mobilize  local  savings  and 
to  integrate  community-based  businesses  into  regional  and 
national  networks  for  sustainable  development. 

The  way  we  deliver  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has  also  remained 
unchanged.  Our  programs  are  people-to-people  in  nature:  we  tap  the 
large  U.S.  cooperative  community  for  our  expertise.  Our  technical 
assistance  comes  directly  from  rural  or  urban  America  and  carries 
with  it  American  values  of  generosity  and  sharing.  Our  programs 
remain  optimistic  and  grounded  in  practical,  can-do  solutions.  We 
believe  that  successful  programs  focus  on  helping  others  to  help 
themselves. 

We  have  always  seen  assistance  as  mutually  beneficial.  Through 
sharing  our  cooperative  ideas  and  knowledge,  we  have  had  to  ask 
ourselves  basic  questions  about  why  cooperatives  remain  important 
to  us.  Participation  in  overseas  programs  has  opened  international 
windows  in  small  towns  through  hosting  foreign  trainees  in  our 
communities  and  cooperative  businesses.  By  sending  cooperative 
employees  overseas,  they  have  gained  international  perspectives  in 
a  shrinking  global  economy.  We  have  built  lasting  business 
partnerships. 
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Cooperatives  are  service  providers  for  their  member-owners  which, 
in  the  recent  past,  were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  domestic 
activities.  As  the  world  shrinks,  we  see  our  membership  attitudes 
changing  rapidly.  CEOs  point  with  pride  to  their  cooperative's 
international  work.  Candidates  for  our  boards  of  directors 
successfully  campaign  and  win  office  on  planks  of  greater 
international  involvement.  Our  members  understand  better  today  the 
importance  of  international  markets  and  urge  more  trade-related 
programs,  especially  in  the  huge  potential  markets  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  There  is  a  greater  willingness 
of  U.S.  cooperatives  to  invest  overseas  today  than  at  any  other 
time  of  their  history. 

We  are  not  typical  consulting  firms  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  technical  assistance  or  training.  Rather,  we  are 
cooperatives,  cooperative  trade  associations  or  nonprofit 
organizations  affiliated  with  cooperative  associations.  We  are  a 
unique  and  distinctive  group  of  private  voluntary  organizations. 

U.S.  cooperatives  have  carried  out  development  education  programs 
before  the  term  was  even  invented.  Since  we  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  our  members,  we  have  always  gone  to  our  membership 
for  their  endorsement  and  support  for  international  programs.  We 
have  continuously  informed  our  members  through  annual  meetings, 
publications  and  special  programs. 

U.S.  cooperatives  have  remained  a  steady  constituency  for  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  and  have  vocally  supported  foreign  assistance 
legislation  over  the  years.  We  are  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
public  and  Congressional  support  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development.  We  are  asking  our  members  to  reach  out 
to  their  communities  to  discuss  the  importance  of  foreign 
assistance  programs.  We  are  asking  them  to  meet  with  new  members 
of  Congress  to  discuss  our  people-to-people  assistance  efforts. 

GENERAL  VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  REFORM 

We  recognize  the  need  to  revise  U.S.  development  assistance  in  the 
new  post-Cold  War  era  in  which  the  threats  are  based  more  on 
ethnic,  religious  and  economic  disintegration.  We  support  U.S. 
value-driven  economic  assistance  which  promotes  civic  societies, 
democracy  and  bottom-up  economic  betterment.  U.S.  cooperatives 
believe  that  people-to-people  assistance  is  cost-effective  and 
relevant  in  many  regions  of  the  world. 

We  think  that  new  organizational  and  funding  mechanisms  within 
A.I.D.  need  to  be  created  for  expanding  the  effectiveness  of 
programs  which  we  carry  out.  Again,  we  are  concerned  that  A.I.D. 
has  not  moved  to  fully  fund  the  Office  of  Private  Voluntary 
Cooperation  (PVC)  at  $60  million  in  spite  of  eight  straight  years 
of  Congressional  urging  by  both  House  and  Senate  authorization  and 
appropriations  committees. 

•We  support  the  new  Administration's  focus  of  assistance  in 
sustainable  development,  democracy  and  the  promotion  of  free 
markets.  We  see  sustainable  development  as  supporting 
nongovernmental  organizations  such  as  cooperatives  which  outlast 
the  delivery  of  assistance. 

U.S.  cooperatives  grew  out  of  local  self-help  efforts  by  farmers, 
poor  people  and  underserved  citizens  to  solve  problems  themselves. 
This  is  the  model  that  we  continue  to  pursue  in  many  domestic  as 
well  as  overseas  projects. 

We  also  agree  that  sustainable  development  must  be  focused  on 
finding  better  ways  to  address  energy  and  agricultural  needs  in 
developing  and  newly  democratic  countries.  Environmental  programs 
should  reach  poor  people  in  villages  and  shanty  towns  through 
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community-based,  self-help  programs  for  potable  water,  sanitation 
and  other  services. 

We  believe  that  A.I.D.'s  role  in  strengthening  democracy  should  be 
directed  to  building  civic  societies  and  nongovernmental 
organizations,  not  through  involvement  in  local  partisan  politics. 

We  strongly  support  the  promotion  of  free  markets,  especially  in 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  through 
privatization  of  agriculture  and  the  strengthening  of  family 
farming,  including  the  establishment  of  cooperatives.  We  support 
credit  unions  as  an  important  means  to  mobilize  individual  savings 
and  provide  personal  and  small  business  credit  through  member- 
owned,  community-based  financial  institutions.  Private  cooperative 
insurance  can  play  an  important  role  in  the  privatization  of  the 
state  insurance  monopolies. 

We  think  that  A.I.D.  will  need  to  continue  to  rely  on  U.S. 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  the  delivery  of  foreign  assistance 
because  they  are  efficient,  reguire  less  A.I.D.  staff  and  can 
better  achieve  the  goals  of  sustainable  development  and  stronger 
democratic  societies.  We  recommend  that  A.I.D.  shift  away  from 
government-to-government  programs.  In  particular,  we  want  to  move 
away  from  government-directed  food  assistance  programs  in  favor  of 
private  sector  and  food  monetization  approaches  which  create 
private  commodity  markets  and  strengthen  the  market  economy.  We 
also  strongly  support  maintaining  and  expanding  the  use  of 
volunteers  in  overseas  assistance  efforts. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  revitalized  foreign  assistance  based  on 
these  principles  can  gain  the  broad  support  of  the  American  public. 
We  believe  that  the  unigue  contribution  which  we  can  share  with 
those  abroad  is  the  richness,  diversity  and  capacity  to  organize 
nongovernmental  organizations  and  cooperatives  to  solve  economic 
and  social  challenges.  In  a  world  beset  with  ethnic  and  religious 
strife,  the  pulling  together  of  people  through  self-help 
organizations  for  individual  betterment  is  the  most  appropriate  way 
that  the  U.S.  can  meet  the  challenge  of  a  new  and  more  difficult 
world. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  ON.  FY  94  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.  The  highest  priority  of  U.S.  cooperatives  in  FY  94  is  adequate 
funding  for  A.I.D.'s  Office  of  Private  Voluntary  Cooperation 
(PVC) .  A  longstanding  issue  between  the  Committee  and  A.I.D., 
the  Committee  has  strongly  supported  PVOs  and  cooperatives 
that  tap  worldwide  funding  from  PVC  for  innovative  programs 
and  critical  support  which  is  augmented  by  their  own  fund- 
raising  and  buy-ins  from  A.I.D.  missions. 

We  urge  funding  of  PVC  at  $60  million  in  FY  94  with  $7  million 
for  cooperatives  which  is  the  same  level  recommended  by  the 
Committee  over  the  last  seven  years. 

2.  In  previous  years,  the  Committee  has  earmarked  funds  for  dairy 
development.  The  program  has  resulted  in  major  gains  in 
nutrition,  income  for  small  producers,  privatization  of  dairy 
plants  and  sale  of  U.S.  dairy  technologies,  especially  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  This  highly  successful  program 
has  been  implemented  by  Land  O'Lakes,  mostly  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe.  In  keeping  with  the  Committee's  concerns 
about  earmarks.  Land  O'Lakes  is  asking  for  strong  support  of 
report  language  to  continue  dairy  development  efforts  in  FY 
94. 

3.  The  Committee  also  has  regularly  earmarked  funds  for  rural 
electrification  in  Central  and  Latin  America.  This  program 
has   resulted   in  major   rural   electric   service   to   poor 
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communities  in  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  Bolivia  and  elsewhere 
in  the  region.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  (NRECA)  requests  Committee  support  to  continue 
this  valuable  program. 

4.  The  Farmer-to-Farmer  program  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
A.I.D.  grassroots  volunteer  efforts  for  people-to-people 
assistance  worldwide  and  especially  in  Russia  and  Eastern 
Europe.  Carried  out  by  Volunteers  in  Overseas  Cooperative 
Assistance  (VOCA) ,  we  encourage  report  language  which 
demonstrates  the  Committee's  support  and  recommends  its 
expansion  in  small  N.I.S.  republics  and  developing  countries. 
We  are  particularly  concerned  that  sufficient  funds  need  to  be 
provided  into  order  to  send  a  critical  mass  of  agricultural 
volunteers  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  market-based 
agriculture  and  to  support  family  farming. 

5.  Assuming  progress  in  the  restoration  of  assistance  to  Haiti, 
we  place  a  high  priority  for  A.I.D.  programs  which  address 
urban  environmental  problems,  including  innovative,  community- 
based  programs  of  the  Cooperative  Housing  Foundation. 

6.  Last  year,  the  Committee  supported  the  introduction  of  the  REA 
model  in  Africa.  Only  about  5  percent  of  African  countries 
have  rural  electrification  which  is  essential  to  long-term 
agricultural  and  rural  development.  NRECA  is  again  requesting 
the  Committee  to  encourage  A.I.D.  to  begin  to  expose  African 
leaders  to  this  self-help  approach  to  rural  electrification. 

7.  We  encourage  the  Committee  support  to  expand  new  grassroots 
village  development  approaches  which  combine  local  decision- 
making, intensive  training  and  focused  business  formation  with 
credit  and  related  guarantees  which  decrease  over  time.  This 
successful  model  is  currently  being  undertaken  by  the  National 
Cooperative  Business  Association  in  a  number  of  West  African 
countries. 

8.  The  credit  union  development  program  in  Africa  has  expanded  to 
28  countries  and  now  serves  over  2.5  million  members.   It  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  member-owned  and  controlled 
development  experiences  in  Africa.   A  unique  aspect  is  its 
continent-wide  reach  through  the  African  Confederation  of 
Savings  and  Credit  Associations.   Credit  unions  are  providing 
lending  capital  for  income  generating  and  small  business 
development  as  well  as  meeting  member  needs  for  health, 
education  and  shelter.  We  encourage  the  Committee  to  strongly 
support  continued  A.I.D.  assistance  to  expand  and  deepen  the 
credit  union  development  programs  in  Africa. 

9.  We  encourage  your  support  for  technical  assistance  and 
training  for  cooperative  approaches  to  help  develop  rural 
infrastructure  in  Eastern  Europe.  Two  model  telephone 
cooperatives  in  Poland  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
community-based  way  to  provide  new  technologies  for  large 
rural  populations  who  are  often  not  reached  through  commercial 
firms  or  state  monopolies  now  undergoing  privatization. 

10.  We  -encourage  the  Committee  to  support  the  creation  of  a 
separate  U.S. -Russian  Far  East  Enterprise  Fund.  President 
Yeltsin  raised  the  need  for  this  Fund  during  his  discussions 
with  President  Clinton  at  the  Vancouver  Summit.  We  suggest 
locating  the  Enterprise  Fund  in  San  Francisco  and  Vladivostok, 
and  a  major  focus  should  be  on  agribusiness  development 
including  an  emphasis  on  West  Coast  companies,  ports  and 
trade.  Tri  Valley  Growers  is  currently  implementing  a  $10 
million  agribusiness  development  program  in  the  region.  Tri 
Valley  Growers'  presence  and  experience  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  should  be  tapped  in  setting  up  the  Enterprise  Fund. 
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11.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  support  expanded  efforts  to  introduce 
credit  unions  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  through  a  linkage  program 
with  U.S.  credit  unions  to  promote  savings  mobilization  and 
consumer  credit  through  these  democratic  institutions. 

12.  We  encourage  the  Committee  to  support  a  reverse  Farmer-to- 
Farmer  program  to  bring  Russian  and  other  agribusinesses  to 
the  U.S.  for  training.  The  program  is  cost-effective  by 
piggybacking  on  already  in-place  field  staff  and  volunteers  in 
identifying  participants  and  bringing  them  back  to  their  own 
farms,  agribusinesses  and  local  rural  communities. 
Agricultural  Cooperative  Development  International  (ACDI) , 
which  operates  similar  programs  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
is  currently  in  discussion  with  the  Administration  for  the 
two-way  exchange. 

The  reverse  Farmer-to-Farmer  program  is  a  cost-effective  way 
to  initiate  significant  reforms.  Through  sending  American 
cooperative  legal  experts  and  bringing  Polish  policy-makers 
and  agricultural  leaders  to  the  U.S.,  ACDI  and  VOCA  helped 
write  and  gain  approval  of  a  new  Polish  cooperative  law, 
modeled  on  the  U.S.  This  action  has  resulted  in  the  transfer 
of  approximately  $3,000,000,000  in  assets  to  the  private 
sector. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Committee. 
STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  BECKMANN,  BREAD  FOR  THE  WORLD 

Senator  DeConcini.  Mr.  Beckmann. 

Mr.  Beckmann.  We  really  appreciate  the  leadership  of  this  com- 
mittee for  poor  people  around  the  world  and,  Senator  DeConcini, 
in  particular  I  want  to  thank  you  for  being  a  cosponsor  of  the  many 
neighbors,  one  Earth  resolution.  Senator  Feinstein  is  not  a  cospon- 
sor yet,  but  I  know  your  views  and  I  am  sure  that  when  you  focus 
on  it  you  will  want  to  cosponsor  this  resolution. 

The  many  neighbors,  one  Earth  resolution  is  a  mechanism  by 
which  people  around  the  country  who  are  concerned  about  the  im- 
pact of  foreign  aid  on  poor  people,  those  folks  can  speak  out  and 
urge  their  representatives  in  Congress  to  support  a  reformed  for- 
eign aid  that  will  be  a  more  effective  instrument  for  reducing  hun- 
ger and  poverty  in  environmentally  sound  ways. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  last  month  by  Sen- 
ators Simon  and  Jeffords.  It  already  has  14  cosponsors.  The  com- 
panion resolution  in  the  House  already  has  72  cosponsors.  We  ex- 
pect to  generate  something  like  100,000  letters  to  Congress  from 
Bread  to  the  World's  own  members  around  the  country,  and  we  are 
working  with  a  broad  coalition  of  development,  environment,  and 
public  interest  groups,  groups  like  Heifer  International  or  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  or  National  Wildlife  Federation,  trying  to  forge 
a  broad  coalition  of  people  who  are  concerned  about  getting  a  broad 
reformulation  of  the  purpose  and  priorities  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  campaign  is  not  sa3dng  that  reduc- 
ing in  hunger  and  poverty  should  be  the  only  purpose  of  foreign 
aid.  We  are  not  suggesting  a  return  to  the  basic  needs  programs 
of  the  1970's,  What  we  £ire  sajdng  is  that  sustainable  development, 
especially  reducing  hunger  and  poverty  in  environmentally  sound 
ways,  should  be  the  centerpiece  of  U.S.  foreign  aid,  now  that  the 
cold  war  is  over. 
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We  have  combed  through  the  foreign  aid  budget.  You  have  the 
executive  summary  of  this  study,  what  counts  for  sustainable  de- 
velopment in  humanitarian  needs.  You  also  have  a  table,  a  sum- 
mary table,  table  1,  which  points  to  our  conclusions  in  terms  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  1994. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  of  the  foreign  aid  budget,  only  $4.3  billion 
goes  to  programs  that  are  focused  on  sustainable  development.  And 
what  we  are  urging  is  that  you  increased  that  by  about  $800  mil- 
lion; $500  million  of  that  is  shifts  within  AID.  We  are  not  suggest- 
ing more  earmarks,  but  we  are  suggesting  that  you  work  with  the 
administration  to  shift  money  from  some  programs  that  just  do  not 
work  and  others  that  are  low  priorities  from  a  sustainable  develop- 
ment point  of  view  to  sustainable  development  programs.  Of  that, 
$200  million  is  extra  money  for  the  development  fund  for  Africa. 

We  are  also  suggesting  more  money  for  title  2  food  aid.  Peace 
Corps  refugees,  and  the  development  foundations.  We  are  support- 
ing the  administration's  requests  for  international  organizations  in 
program.  They  requested  a  little  bit  more  money  for  those  pro- 
grams. But  we  would  suggest  that  you  direct  the  money  to  IFAD, 
UNICEF,  UNIFEM,  and  INSTRAW. 

We  are  mainly  concerned  about  these  programs  that  are  focused 
on  reducing  poverty  and  hunger  in  environmentally  sound  ways. 
But  the  overall  flow  of  resources  to  the  poor  countries  is  also  clear- 
ly important.  And  so  we  would  urge  you  not  to  take  money  away 
from  the  poor  countries  for  other  purposes. 

We  are  clearer  about  what  we  want  money  for  than  what  we 
want  to  take  it  away  from.  But  in  table  1  there  is  a  footnote  2 
which  identifies  some  programs  which  are  lower  priorities,  from 
which  you  could  take  $800  million  in  order  to  fund  these  programs 
that  we  favor. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  my  written  testimony,  I  also  talk  a  little  bit  about  aid  to  Israel 
and  Egypt,  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union,  proposals  to  redesign 
U.S.  foreign  aid  to  subsidize  certain  groups  of  U.S.  companies,  just 
to  show  how  these  various  concerns  might  be  balanced  against  our 
concern  about  foreign  aid  as  a  tool  that  can  help  poor  and  hungry 
people.  There  are  always  competing  priorities,  there  are  always 
good  reasons  why  poor  people  need  to  wait  another  5  or  10  years. 
And  we  would  urge  you  to  use  this  markup  at  this  pivotal  point 
in  the  history  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  push  us  in  the  right  direction. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  BECKMANN 

Senator  Leahy,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
Bread  for  the  World's  views  on  foreign  aid.  We  deeply  appreciate 
the  leadership  you  are  providing  in  reforming  U.S.  foreign  aid. 
You  have  sounded  the  call  for  redefining  the  purpose  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  now  that  the  Cold  War  is  over.  And  you  have 
done  so  at  a  time  when  Washington  and  the  public  are  preoccupied 
with  domestic  problems. 

Bread  for  the  World  has  made  foreign  aid  reform  our  main  focus 
this  year.  Our  Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  campaign  is  designed  to 
mobilize  concerned  citizens  across  the  country  behind  a  revamped 
foreign  aid  program.  Senators  Simon  and  Jeffords  introduced  the 
Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  Resolution  (S.  Con  Res.  2  6)  last  month, 
and  it  already  has  14  cosponsors.  The  companion  resolution  in  the 
House  introduced  by  Reps.  Bereuter  and  Hall  has  72  cosponsors. 

The  Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  Resolution  urges  the  President 
to  lead  a  foreign  aid  reform  effort  that  puts  sustainable 
development,  especially  the  reduction  of  hunger  and  poverty  in 
environmentally  sound  ways,  at  the  center  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  It  urges  that  funding  be  expanded  for  programs  that  are 
focused  on  reducing  poverty  and  hunger  in  environmentally  sound 
ways. 

Many  Americans  oppose  foreign  aid  because  they  don't  think 
much  of  it  really  helps  poor  people  —  and  they  are  right.  We  want 
to  change  that. 

There  are  more  than  a  billion  poor  people  in  the  world.  The 
richest  country  in  the  world  simply  must  respond  to  their  misery  — 
for  moral  reasons,  and  because  hunger  and  poverty  contribute  to 
rapid  population  growth,  environmental  degradation,  global  economic 
problems,  and  violence.  Foreign  aid  that  reduces  hunger  and 
poverty  can  help  to  prevent  more  Somalias  and  Bosnias,  reduce  the 
need  for  U.S.  military  operations,  and  redound  to  our  own 
prosperity  and  security. 

Bread  for  the  World's  grassroots  network  accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  all  U.S.  citizen  effort  on  behalf  of  poor  and  hungry 
people  around  the  world.  This  campaign  is  a  very  broad  coalition 
pushing  for  a  broad  shift  in  foreign  aid  policy.  We  developed  the 
campaign  in  conversation  with  nearly  100  development,  environment, 
and  other  public  interest  organizations.  InterAction,  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  the  National  Council  of  Returned  Peace  Corps 
Volunteers,  and  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  are  among  our  most 
active  partners. 

We  expect  our  members  and  others  to  send  some  100,000  letters 
to  their  Congressional  representatives  in  support  of  Many 
Neighbors,  One  Earth.  Senator  Leahy,  we  would  really  appreciate 
your  advice  about  how  we  can  best  guide  these  citizen  efforts  to 
help  achieve  foreign  aid  reform. 

We  are  not  saying  that  reducing  hunger  and  poverty  should  be 
the  only  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  There  are  other  needs  that 
deserve  U.S.  assistance,  such  as  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  or  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  But  sustainable  development 
among  the  world's  more  than  one  billion  poor  people  should  be  the 
centerpiece  of  U.S.  foreign  aid. 

Nor  are  we  simply  advocating  a  return  to  the  basic  human  needs 
programs  of  the  1970s.  Some  of  those  efforts  relied  too  heavily  on 
government  services,  and  failed  to  empower  people  to  be  productive 
on  their  o%m  behalf. 
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Rather,  we  support  sustainable  development  approaches  that 
help  the  poor  help  themselves.  Our  understanding  of  sustainable 
development  includes  democratic  participation,  income-earning 
opportunities,  and  environmental  protection  as  well  as  efforts  to 
meet  basic  needs.  This  type  of  development  is  the  basis  for 
sustained  and  broad-based  economic  growth. 

We  know  that  foreign  aid  alone  can't  solve  global  poverty. 
U.S.  trade  and  security  policies  often  have  a  greater  impact.  But 
the  reform  of  foreign  aid  would  significantly  enhance  opportunity 
for  hundreds  of  millions  of  very  poor  people. 

Specific  Funding  Recommendations 

The  decisions  you  are  making  now  about  FY  1994  appropriations 
are  especially  important,  because  they  come  at  such  a  pivotal  time 
in  the  history  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

Our  funding  recommendations  are  based  on  a  Bread  for  the  World 
Institute  study,  "Foreign  Aid:  What  Counts  for  Sustainable 
Development  and  Humanitarian  Needs?"  A  copy  is  attached.  This 
study  identifies  $4.3  billion  in  sustainable  development  and 
humanitarian  programs  that,  in  our  view,  deserve  funding  increases. 

We  recommend  that  approximately  $800  million  be  shifted  to 
these  programs  in  FY  1994.  This  would  enlarge  the  share  of  foreign 
aid  devoted  to  sustainable  development  and  humanitarian  needs  from 
30  percent  this  year  to  35  percent  next  year  (assuming  a  constant 
foreign  aid  budget  of  $14.7  billion),  as  provided  in  S.  Con.  Res. 
26.  The  allocation  of  the  $800  million  by  program  is  detailed  in 
the  attached  table.  Your  committee  is  responsible  for  all  programs 
listed  except  food  aid. 

We  do  not  endorse  earmarking  the  accounts  for  which  we 
recommend  increases.  But  we  hope  that  your  committee  will  work 
with  the  administration  to  meOce  the  following  changes: 

1.)  Reallooat*  $500  ■illlon  within  AID  to  expand  those  programs 
which  support  sustainable  development  and  humanitarian  needs. 
These  include  programs  focused  on  sustainable  agriculture, 
energy  efficiency,  environment,  promotion  of  human  rights  and 
democracy,  child  survival,  and  basic  and  vocational  education. 

Of  the  $500  million,  $200  would  expand  the  DevelopHent  Fund 
for  Africa  from  $800  million  to  $1  billion  —  with  less  focus 
on  non-project  aid  and  greater  emphasis  on  grassroots 
development  activities  programmed  in  consultation  with  African 
non-governmental  organizations.  Within  the  DFA,  funds  for  the 
Southern  Africa  Development  Coordination  Conference  should  be 
maintained  at  $50  million,  with  a  focus  on  famine  recovery  and 
prevention  progreims. 

2.)  Among  other  bilateral  programs,  expand  the  D.8.  davalopment 
foundations  by  $20  million.  They  have  been  successful  in 
fostering  community-based  development.  We  also  recommend  a 
$150  million  increase  for  refugee  aid,  with  $50  million 
devoted  specifically  to  emergency  refugee  aid,  and  a  $36 
million  increase  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

3.)  Within  multilateral  aid,  increase  funding  for  International 
OrganiEations  and  Programa  (lO&P)  by  $65  million  for  a  total 
of  $390  million,  the  level  requested  by  the  Administration. 
But  in  our  view,  the  expanded  resources  should  be  used  to 
provide  increases  for  IFAD,  UNICEF,  UNIFEM,  and  INSTRAW. 

These  recommendations  could  be  met  by  reallocating  funds 
within  economic  assistance  and  by  shifting  funds  from  military  and 
security  assistance.    In  note  (2)  of  the  table,  we  point  to 
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accounts  that  might  be  cut  in  order  to  accomplish  the  recommended 
increases. 

The  Many  Neighbors,  One  Earth  Resolution  does  not  refer  to  the 
multilateral  banks.  But  the  multilateral  banks  could  also  focus 
much  more  than  they  do  on  sustainable  development.  The  World 
Bank's  management  recently  proposed  changes  in  the  Bank's 
operational  practices  which  are  supposed  to  improve  the 
implementation  of  Bank-financed  projects.  But  as  argued  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bank  which  is  attached  to  this  testimony,  the 
proposed  changes  are  likely  to  worsen  the  Bank's  already  mixed 
impact  on  poor  people  and  the  environment. 

While  we  are  especially  concerned  about  funding  for  programs 
that  are  focused  on  sustainable  development,  the  overall  quantity 
of  economic  assistance  to  poor  countries  is  also  important.  We 
urge  you  not  to  cut  assistance  to  poor  countries  to  find  resources 
for  other  purposes. 

The  funding  shifts  we  suggest  do  not  require  cuts  in  aid  to 
Israel  and  Egypt.  Some  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  Many  Neighbors, 
One  Earth  Resolution  are  ardent  supporters  of  aid  to  Israel.  I 
want  to  commend  you,  however,  for  asking  whether  aid  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  should  remain  untouched  if  the  overall  foreign  aid  budget  is 
shrinking.  We  are  especially  concerned  that  aid  going  toward  poor 
people  in  poor  countries  is  declining,  while  funding  for  Israel  and 
Egypt  remains  constant. 

Aid  to  bolster  democracy  and  development  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union  is  clearly  important.  But  there  are  serious  poverty  and 
hunger  problems  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  and  they  do  not  feature 
prominently  in  administration  statements  about  its  proposed  aid 
program.  Also,  aid  to  the  former  Soviet  Union  should  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  development  assistance  to  poor  countries. 

Security  is  a  major  motive  for  expanding  aid  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  so  some  of  the  money  really  should  come  from  other 
security  agencies.  For  example,  the  CIA's  budget  is  still  more 
than  twice  the  total  budget  for  foreign  aid,  even  though  the  Cold 
war  was  its  main  reason  for  existence. 

We  oppose  the  move  by  some  to  redesign  U.S.  foreign  aid  to 
promote  exports  from  certain  groups  of  U.S.  companies.  Government 
subsidies  to  certain  companies  will  do  less  for  the  U.S.  economy 
than  assistance  that  helps  developing  countries  achieve  sustained, 
broad-based  growth. 

You  face  difficult  choices.  But  there  are  always  compelling 
reasons  why  poor  people  must  wait.  There  are  always  competing 
claims  that  command  priority  attention. 

Of  every  100  dollars  of  U.S.  government  spending,  only  30 
cents  go  to  foreign  aid  programs  that  are  focused  on  reducing 
hunger  and  poverty  in  environmentally  sound  ways.  We  can  do 
better. 

Please,  use  your  mark-up  to  move  the  United  States  in  the 
right  direction. 

Attachments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26  +  summary 
Ford  Foundation  Report 
Senate  chart 

Letter  to  Jim  Adams  on  proposed  changes  in  World  Bank  operational 
practices 
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Re:  S.  Con.  Res.  26 


Table  1 .0:  Recommended  Reallocations  Within  FY  1 994  Foreign  Assistance  Funding 

to  Support  Sustainable  Development  and  Human  Needs  (1 )  (2) 

($  million) 


ACCOUNTS/PROGRAMS 

FY  1993 

BFW 

BFW 

DESERVING  INCREASES 

Estimated 

Recomm. 

Recomm. 

Obligations 

FY  1994 

Shift 

BILATERAL  -  AID  (3) 

Farming  Systems  &  Extension 

210 

Child  Survival/Other  Health  (4) 

586 

Basic/  Voc.  Tech.  Education 

200 

Environment  (5) 

368 

Energy  (6) 

149 

Strengthening  Democratic  Repres. 

155 

Human  Rights 

24 

Encouraging  Democratic  Values 

37 

Subtotal  (7) 

1729 

2229 

+500 

(Ind  Development  Fund  for  Africa)  (8) 

(+200) 

International  and  Africa  Disaster 

149 

149 

Food  Aid: 

PL  480.  Title  II 

810 

832 

+22 

PL  480,  Title  III 

333 

333 

no  deer. 

Subtotal 

1143 

1165 

+22 

Total:  AID  &  Reallocations  within  AID  (7) 

3021 

3543 

+522 

FY  1993 

Appropr. 

BILATERAL  —  Non-AID 

Appropriate  Technology  Int'l  (9) 

3 

10 

♦7 

Inter-American  Foundation 

31 

38 

♦7 

African  Development  Foundation 

17 

23 

♦6 

Peace  Corps 

218 

254 

+36 

Refugee  Aid 

670 

820 

+150 

Subtotal 

939 

1145 

+206 

MULTILATERAL  Aid 

All  voluntary  contributions 

to  United  Nations  and  other  int'l 

agencies  and  programs  (10) 

325 

390 

+65 

TOTALS/RECOMMENDED  SHIFTS 

4285 

5078 

+793 

Percent  Total  Foreign  Aid  ($14.7  b.)  (11) 

29% 

34% 

+5% 

Notes:  (Table  1:  U.S.  Aid:  What  Counts) 

(1)  Based  on  desk  research  and  consultation,  we  have  made  rough  judgments  about  whether 
broad  program  areas,  each  of  which  involve  a  range  of  activities,  contribute  to  sustainable 
development  and  meeting  humanitarian  needs.    We  feel  the  following  programs  primarily 
contribute  toward  such  goals.   There  are  activities  in  other  programs  which  also  contribute  to 
such  development,  just  as  some  activities  in  the  selected  program  areas  which  may  not. 

(2)  The  estimates  here  are  based  on  shifting  approximately  $5(X)  million  within  AID  accounts, 
and  approximately  $300  million  from  other  lower  priority  foreign  assistance  spending.   Within 
AID,  business  and  trade  promotion  activities  ($1.25  billion/  FY1993)  could  be  cut  to  1992 
levels  ($  1.03  billion),  until  they  can  be  better  evaluated  and  targeted  to  the  disadvantaged,  for 
a  saving  of  $200  million.   Other  AID  programs  which  we  suggest  be  reviewed  and  considered 
for  cuts  include  conventional  energy  systems  (ca.  $100  million);  agribusiness  ($169  million); 
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some  higher  education  pro-ams  (ca.  $200  millioQ);  and  selected  non-sectoral  policy  reform  pro- 
grams ($400  million).  Outside  AID,  we  believe  that  $300  million  could  be  sbiited  from  military 
assistance  ($3.5  billion  total  in  FY  1993)  and  the  International  Narcotic  Program  ($148  million). 

(3)  Tlie  AID  accounts  listed  represent  about  half  of  the  20  AID  program  account  groupings  we 
examined  and  a  third  of  AID's  total  spending  ($6.5  billion/  FY  1993).   The  amounts  listed 
reflect  spending  through  all  channels  --  Development  Assistance,  Development  Fund  for  Africa, 
Special  Initiatives,  and  Economic  Support  Funas.   Although  we  are  not  recommending 
earmarks,  we  urge  Congress  to  give  nigh  priority  to  these  accounts. 

(4)  Much  infrastructure  spending  is  included  in  health  and  environment  categories.    We 
recognize  that  such  spenaing  is  important  to  various  aspects  of  development  and  can  be 
beneficial  to  the  poorest  segments  of  the  population,    we  did  not  have  access  to  sufficiently 
detailed  data  to  identify  or  evaluate  most  infrastructure  spending. 

(5)  Environment:  FY93  Estimated  Obhgations  of  $468  million  were  discounted  by  $100  million 
based  on  the  assumption  that  only  part  of  the  funds  spent  on  environmental  protection  and 
water  systems  contnbutes  to  sustainability  (e.g.  only  part  of  approximately  $150  million  directed 
for  water  systems  in  the  Middle  East  --  almost  entirely  in  Egypt).   Other  cautions  regarding 
envirorunent  spending  are  noted  in  the  text. 

(6)  Energy:  FY93  Estimated  Obligations  of  $249  million  were  discounted  by  $100  million  -  the 
approximate  amount  committed  for  conventional  power  systems. 

(7)  Bread  for  the  World  and  members  of  the  coalitions  with  whom  we  work  have  reached  no 
consensus  regarding  the  appropriate  level  of  spending  or  associated  guidelines  for  Family 
Planning  Programs  and  Services.   Funds  appropriated  ($430.4  million/FY  1993  (est.)j  are  not 
included  in  these  totals. 

(8)  Most  of  the  approximately  $8(X)  million  channeled  through  the  Development  Fund  for 
Africa  (DFA)  is  already  counted  in  the  above  accounts;  the  balance  is  included  in  accounts  in 
other  progranu  (e.g.  infrastructure,  policy  reform,  lawful  governance).  The  recommended 
increase  is  for  the  entire  DFA. 

(9)  Appropriate  Technology  International  is  now  funded  through  U.S.  AID.    We  recommend 
that  it  be  funded  independently. 

(10)  We  urge  increases  for  the  International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  (IFAD),  the 
UN  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF),  UN  Environment  Program  OJNEP),  UN  Development  Fund 
for  Women  (UNIFEM),  and  the  International  Research  and  Training  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Women  (INSTRAW). 

(11)  Based  on  total  Foreign  Assistance  of  $14.7  billion  (1993  appropriations). 
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SUMMARY:  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  26 


lnttoduoed  Miy  24,  1993  by  Sen.  PanI  Simon  (D-U.)  and 
Sen.  James  Jeffords  (K-VT). 


Original  cponsom  Sens.  Kennedy  Q>-MA}.  Keiry 
(D-MA).  Durenburger  (R-MN).  DcCondni  (D-AZ).  Akaka 
(D-HI).  Woffocd  CD-PA).  FeingoW  (D-WO.  Moaeley-Braun 
(D-IL). 


Purpose 

To  urge  the  president  to  redirea  Unked  Sates  foreign  asti»- 
lince  priorities  tow«id  promoting  sustainable  deretopmenl. 
which  reduces  hunger  and  poverty,  protects  the  environ- 
ment, and  promotes  democracy.  Toward  this  goal,  the 
president  is  urged  to  develop  a  cooidinaied  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  action,  involving  all  relevant  intematioaal  activities, 
centered  around  four  objectives: 

1.  Expanding  economic  opponuniiies.  especially  for  poor 
people,  to  inaease  their  income,  earning  capacity,  and 
productivity; 

2.  Meeting  basic  human  needs  for  food,  dean  water, 
shelter,  health  care,  and  education; 

3.  Promoting  environmental  protection  and  the 
sustainable  use  of  (ufuial  resources;  and 

4.  Promoting  pluralism,  democniic  partidpaiion,  and 
respect  for  human  rights. 


Specilic  Actions 

The  president  is  also  urged  lake  a  series  of  specific  actions, 
tndtjding  to: 

•  Work  with  Congress  to  enact  iegislalion  incorporating 
the  above  four  objectives; 

•  Ensure  participation  of  aid  beneficiaries  in  dedsion- 
malcing  for  devdoproew  projects  and  programs,  in 
part  through  their  kxal  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGOs>. 

•  Provide  govemmcnt-to-govemment  assistance  only  to 
countries  committed  to  the  (our  objectives,  with 
priority  lo  countries  that  have  the  highest  inddence  of 
hunger  and  poveity. 

•  Develop  an  effective  syiaein  fcx  evakuting  program 
success  in  reaching  the  (our  objectives; 

•  Support  countries'  efforts  to  reduce  their  level  of  mili- 
tary spending  when  sudi  spending  is  disproponion- 
ate  to  security  needs  and  »  spending  on  health,  edu- 
cation, and  the  environmer«;  ard 

•  Reailocaie  funds  within  the  economic  assistance 
budget  and  shift  funds  fitom  security  aid  in  order  to 
expand  programs  that  serve  humanitarian  needs  and 
sustaifuble  development  from  approximately 

30  peroeiu  of  foreign  assinance  resources  in  1993  to 
3S  peroerK  in  1994. 


Foreign  Aid:  What  Counts 
Toward  Sustainable  Development  and  Humanitarian  Relief? 


EXECUTIVE  80MMART 

The  core  purpose,  or  "engine,"  driving  and  shaping  U.S. 
foreign  aid  policy  over  four  decades  was  the  Cold  War.   Now  that 
the  "engine"  has  been  removed,  only  the  chassis  of  foreign  aid 
remains,  some  of  it  in  poor  repair.   Many  people,  including  some 
policy-makers,  are  calling  for  the  dismantling  of  foreign  aid. 

In  this  report  we  argue,  instead,  for  both  pragmatic  and  moral 
reasons,  that  we  should  seize  the  opportunity  to  shift  resources 
toward  long-neglected  human  needs,  both  at  home  and  abroad.   He 
believe  that  a  redirected,  streamlined,  and  focused  foreign  aid 
program  will  advance  the  economic,  environmental,  and  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  propose  that  sustainable  development  —  especially  reducing 
poverty  and  hunger  in  environmentally  sustainable  ways  —  become 
the  leading  purpose  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  and  that 
resources  be  shifted  to  those  agencies  and  programs  which  best 
serve  this  purpose.   SustainaJsle  development  should  become  the 
focus  for  all  programs  and  activities  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development.   The  principles  of  sustainable 
development  should  guide  U.S.  representatives  as  they  negotiate 
with  other  member  governments  in  international  development 
institutions. 
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The  report  also  ejcplores  the  extent  to  which  selected  U.S. 
bilateral  and  multilateral  foreign  aid  agencies  and  programs  are 
intended  to  contribute  directly  to  sustainable  development, 
including  humanitarian  assistance.   In  limited  measure,  we  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  several  activities  as  contributors  to 
sustainable  development.   Finally,  we  offer  policy  and  budgetary 
recommendations  which  we  feel  would  make  U.S.  foreign  aid  more 
effective  in  achieving  sustainable  development. 

We  understand  sustainable  development  to  include  the  following 
essential  objectives,  which  are  interrelated  and  mutually 
reinforcing: 

1)  expanding  economic  opportunities,  especially  for  poor 
people;  to  increase  their  productivity,  earning  capacity, 
and  chances  to  earn  income  in  ways  that  are 
environmentally,  economically,  and  socially  sustainable; 

2)  meeting  basic  human  needs  for  food,  clean  water,  shelter, 
health  care,  education,  and  opportunity  to  fulfill  the 
human  spirit; 

3)  protecting  and  enhancing  the  environment  by  managing 
natural  resources  in  ways  which  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  present  and  future  generations;  and 

4)  promoting  pluralism  and  democratic  participation, 
especially  by  poor  men  and  women,  in  economic  and 

political  decisions  that  affect  their  lives,  with  full        ■ 
respect  for  human  rights.  ' 

We  expect  the  achievement  of  these  sustainable  development 
objectives  to  be  correlated  with  other  social,  political,  and 
economic  conditions  and  commitments: 

*  stable  or  developing  social,  political,  economic,  and 
physical  infrastructure; 

*  minimal  or.  declining  military  spending; 

*  effective  and  acceptable  family  planning  resources; 

*  narrower,  rather  than  wider,  income  gaps  between  rich  and 
poor ;  and 

*  commitment  of  political  and  economic  leaders  to  sustainable 
development. 

Neither  present  accounting  codes  nor  existing  evaluations  lend 
themselves  reacily  to  evaluating  foreign  aid  programs  on  the 
basis  of  their  contribution  to  sustainable  development.  Thus 
many  of  the  estimates  here  must  be  regarded  as  "orders  of 
magnitude"  estimates,  to  be  refined  as  accounting  and  evaluation 
systems  are  revised  to  reflect  increased  commitment  to 
sustainable  development. 

With  these  caveats  we  estimate  that,  in  fiscal  year  1993, 
approximately  $4.6  billion,  about  31  percent  of  the  total  $14.7 
billion  devoted  to  foreign  aid,  directly  supports  humanitarian 
and  sustainable  development  activities.   The  $4.6  billion  is 
spread  across  several  categories  of  spending:  bilateral  aid 
administered  through  the  Agency  for  International  Development  ] 

(AID)  ,  including  disaster  and  food  aid;  other  govemment-to- 
government  assistance  administered  by  other  U.S.  agencies;  and 
multilateral  development  aid  through  contributions  to  United  ; 

Nations  and  other  international  institutions.   Of  the  $4.6  ' 

billion,  approximately  $2.5  billion  supports  long-term  develop- 
ment assistance  and  $2.1  billion  supports  humanitarian  relief. 
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Findings  and  RaeoffumTid^tions. 

For  fiscal  year  1994,  w«  reeouend  the  following  funding  changes 
to  strengthen  sustainable  development 

Aid-administered  Bilateral  Programs:    The  Administration  may 
recommend,  and  we  would  probably  welcome,  a  thorough  overhaul  of 
AID  in  ways  that  would  dramatically  change  the  agency's 
priorities,  and  completely  outstrip  the  incremental  shifts  we 
suggest.   Pending  such  an  overhaul,  we  recommend  the  following 
increases: 

*  Add  $200  million  to  the  Development  Fund  for  Africa,  up  to  a 
total  of  $1  billion.  The  increase  should  be  accompanied  by 
greater  emphasis  on  grassroots  development  activities 
programmed  in  consultation  with  poor  people,  including  women's 
groups,  labor  groups,  and  smallholder  farmers; 

*  Add  $278  to  priority  I  areas  identified  in  Table  2 . 1  in 
order  to  make  progress  toward: 

(a)  the  goals  of  the  World  Summit  for  Children  (e.g. 
child  survival,  basic  education,  water  and  sanitation, 
and  micronutrient  and  Vitamin  A  programs) . 

(b)  a  better-prioritized  and  comprehensive  agriculture, 
environment  and  energy  portfolio.   Particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  achieving  a  better  balance  of  funds  by 
region  and  by  problem  area.   For  instance,  programs  to 
conserve  tropical  forests  are  nearly  exclusively  focused 
in  the  Philippines  while  programs  to  reverse  land 
degradation  and  desertification  are  woefully  underfunded. 

*  Increase  funding  for  P.L.  480,  Title  II,  by  $22  million,  as 
urged  by  President  Clinton.   We  oppose,  however,  his 
recommended  cut  of  $50  million  for  Title  III. 

Non-AID-administered  Bilateral  Programs;   We  would  add  to  three 
accounts : 

*  Add  $20  million  for  three  public  foundations  (Inter-American 
Foundation,  African  Development  Foundation,  and  Asian 
Development  Bank)  plus  Appropriate  Technology  International, 
to  a  total  of  $72  million. 

*  Increase  Peace  Corps  funding  by  $36  million,  to  $254 
million,  compared  to  the  President's  request  for  a  $2  million 
increase. 

*  Add  $150  million  to  the  Refugee  Aid  funding,  up  to  $820 
million,  compared  to  the  President's  request  for  a  $20  million 
increase. 

Multilateral  Assistance:  We  support  the  President's  request  for  a 
$65  million  increase  in  multilateral  assistance  funds,  although 
our  priorities  are  some%rtiat  different.   We  would  set  aside  $30 
million  for  the  fourth  replenishment  of  the  International  Fund 
for  Agricultural  Development,  and  increase  UNICEF  funds  by  $15 
million,  neither  recommended  by  President  Clinton.   We  also  urge 
increases  for  the  UN  Environmental  Program  (UNEP) ,  the  UN 
Development  Fund  for  Women  (UNIFEM) ,  the  International  Research 
and  Training  Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  (INSTRAW) , 
and  the  United  Nations  Research  Institute  for  Social  Development 
(UNRISD) . 

To  accomplish  these  increases,  we  would  urge  shifting 
approximately  $500  million  within  AID  accounts,  and  approximately 
$300  million  from  other  lower  priority  foreign  assistance 
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spending.   Within  AID,  business  and  trade  promotion  activities 
($1.25  billion/  FY  1993)  could  be  cut  to  1992  levels  ($  1.03 
billion) ,  until  they  can  be  better  evaluated  and  targeted  to  the 
disadvantaged,  for  a  saving  of  $200  million.   Other  AID  programs 
which  we  suggest  be  reviewed  and  considered  for  cuts  include 
conventional  energy  systems  (ca.  $100  million) ;  agribusiness 
($169  million) ;  some  higher  education  programs  (ca.  $200 
million) ;  and  selected  non-sectoral  policy  reform  programs  ($400 
million) .   Outside  AID,  we  believe  that  $300  million  could  be 
shifted  from  military  assistance  ($3.5  billion  total  in  FY  1993) 
and  the  International  Narcotic  Program  ($148  million). 

2.  Of  approximately  $7.6  billion  adnlnistered  through  AID  (including 
food  and  disaster  aid),  we  regard  $3.4  billion  as  supporting 
sustainable  development  and  hunanltarian  relief.   (See  Table  2.1, 
pp.  34-35,  and  Table  0.1,  p.  S) .   Another  $2.2  billion  of  AID 
prograas,  with  redirection,  could  further  sustainable  development 
objectives.   The  remaining  $2.1  billion,  mostly  economic  support 
funds  for  Israel  and  Egypt,  plus  Title  I  of  P.L.  480,  will 
require  new  directives  from  Congress  and  the  Administration 
before  it  will  fit  into  a  sustainable  development  framework. 

3.  Much  of  the  program  funding  for  the  multilateral  development 
banks  needs  to  be  programmed  in  ways  more  likely  to  support 
sustainable  development.   For  example:  The  banks  should  try  to 
ensure  that  a  higher  proportion  of  its  operations  actually 
involve  and  benefit  the  poorest  populations;  the  bank  should 
revamp  adjustment  lending  and  expand  efforts  such  as  the  Program 
of  Targeted  Intervention  (PTI)  which  expand  poor  people's  access 
to  assets;  social  impact  assessments  should  be  as  routine  as 
environmental  assessments.   We  hope  that,  in  any  restructuring  of 
the  World  Bank  to  achieve  better  loan  quality,  high  priority  is 
give  to  environment,  poverty  and  gender  considerations. 

4 .  Publicly  funded  foundation  aeebanisms  that  encourage  and  reward 
experimentation  and  participatory  partnerships  —  as  well  as 
donor  and  governmental  accountability  —  should  be  strengthened 
and  replicated.   We  urge  careful  consideration  of  establishing 
one  or  more  sectoral  foundations  in  areas  such  as:  sustainable 
agriculture;  sustainable  energy  systems;  sustainable  urban 
habitats;  human  development;  philanthropic  resources;  and 
accountability  and  governance.   We  also  urge  serious  study  of  the 
creation  of  country  foundations  for  delivery  of  all  or  part  of 
AID  funding. 

5.  The  0.8.  Agency  for  International  Development  will  probzibly 
require  substantial  reorganization  to  become  a  more  effective 
mechanism  for  delivering  assistance  in  support  of  sustainable 
development.   It  should  be  strengthened  by  — 

• 

*  reducing  the  number  of  economic  objectives  of  aid  from  over 
thirty  (we  suggest  one  purpose  and  four  objectives) ; 

*  lessening  micro-management  by  Congress; 

*  channelling  aid  in  more  flexible  ways  which  allow  for 
beneficiary  participation  at  all  stages  of  the  project 
cycle; 

*  specifying  goals  and  operating  principles  with  greater 
clarity,  and  providing  staff  in  the  field  greater 
discretion  and  flexibility  to  work  with  local  partners  — 
particularly  nongovernmental  organizations  —  to  achieve 
them; 

*  building  local  capacity  with  special  priority  on  inclusion 
of  poor  people,  especially  women,  and  minority  group  members; 
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*  experimenting,  taking  risks,  and  acting  more  decisively 
on  credible  program  evaluations; 

*  more  consistent  program  planning  and  implementation  efforts 
in  the  field,  and  more  decentralization  of  responsibility  and 
control  over  resources;  and 

*  incorporating  sustainable  development  guidelines  into  the 
standard  operating  procedures  and  incentive  systems  of 
staff. 

6.  AID  should  be  genuinely  independent  of  the  State  Department.   It 
should  also  have  jurisdiction  over  most  bilateral  sustainable 
development  activities  (except  for  foundation  and  Peace  Corps 
programs).   U.S.  business  development  functions  should  be  vested 
in  such  agencies  as  the  Commerce  Department,  not  AID.   At  least  a 
portion  of  monies  now  supporting  such  activities  should  be  re- 
directed to  sustainable  development.  The  AID  Administrator  should 
have  a  senior  role  in  the  new  National  Economic  Council. 

7.  There  should  be  no  further  tying  of  aid  and  existing  conditions 
should  be  relaxed.   "Tied  aid"  is  aid  which  is  given  on  the 
condition  that  the  recipient  country  purchase  U.S.  goods  and 
services.   In  many  cases,  development  would  be  more  sustainable 
if  countries  were  to  buy  local  technologies  and  services  or  have 
the  option  of  buying  them  from  third  country  vendors  instead  of 
importing  them  from  the  U.S.  Roughly  90%  of  U.S.  military  aid 
and  50%  of  U.S.  bilateral  development  aid  is  now  spent  on  U.S. 
goods  and  services.   The  same  is  true  of  U.S.  food  aid:  funds 
must  now  be  spent  on  U.S.  agricultural  products.   Many  other  food 
aid  donors  finance  the  purchase  of  food  from  developing 
countries.   Seventy-five  percent  of  all  food  aid  must  travel  on 
U.S.  flag  ships,  except  in  emergencies;  food  aid  accounts  for 
about  a  third  of  all  cargo  shipped  by  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet. 
While  tying  aid  to  purchase  of  U.S.  goods  and  services  may  buy 
some  U.S.  political  support,  spending  on  aid  is  too  small  to  have 
much  of  an  impact  on  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  or  on  building 
markets  for  U.S.  farm  commodities. 

8.  Overall  indebtedness  of  aaay  developing  countries  should  be 
reduced.  In  this  context,  the  U.S.  should  do  its  share  in 
implementing  the  "Trinidad  Terms,"  which  call  for  writing  off 
two-thirds  of  the  official  debt  owed  by  the  poorest  countries. 
The  credit  reform  provisions  of  the  Banking  Enforcement  Act 
should  be  modified  to  permit  the  write  offs.   Debt  relief  should 
be  provided  on  a  sliding  scale  (related  to  a  country's  income  per 
capita)  to  severely  debt -distressed  middle  income  countries  which 
are  committed  to  sustainable  development  policies.   Incentives 
should  be  provided  for  U.S.  commercial  banks  to  write  off 
portions  of  debt  for  targeted  countries.   More  imaginative  ways 
must  be  found  for  refinancing  loans  and  reducing  the  debt  owed  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fxind  and  the  multilateral  development 
banks  by  African  and  other  low- income  countries. 

9.  Invest  in  education  on  global  development.   It  will  also 
necessary  to  invest  in  education  on  global  development  issues  to 
inform  the  public  about  direct  and  indirect  benefits  to  the  U.S. 
of  international  assistance.   With  such  an  investment,  probably 
in  cooperation  with  non-governmental  groups,  we  will  gain  a 
citizenry  which  cares  about  sustainable  development  and  backs  it. 
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Table  0.1 :  BFWI  PRIORrTY  BREAKOUT 

FY  1993  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

Estimated  Obligations  ($  billion) 


CATEGORY 


Bilateral  -  AID 
AID  administered 

Food  Aid.  TITLES  II  &  III 

Disaster  Assistance 
Bilateral  -  non-AID  Assistance 
Food  Aid,  Title  I 
Multilateral  Assistance 
Military  Assistance 
TOTALS 


PRIORITY 


1 

II 

III 

Total 


2.2 

2.2 

2.1 

6.5 

1.1 

1.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.9 

0.1 

0.2 

1.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

1.6 

1.9 

3.5 

3.5 

4.6 

3.9 

6.2 

14.7 

LETTER  FROM  DAVID  BECKMANN 


Mr.  James  Adams,  Director 

Operations  Policy  Department  May  21,  1993 

The  World  Bank 

1818  H  Street,  NW 

Washington,  DC   20433 

Dear  Mr.  Adams: 

Several  of  us  met  with  you  once  or  twice  in  the  past  week  and  a 
half  to  discuss  the  issues  raised  by  the  Wapenhans  Report  and  the 
"Portfolio  Management:  Next  Steps"  document,  which  was  intended  to 
be  an  action  plan  for  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the 
Wapenhans  Report.  Our  exchanges  have  clarified  our  understanding 
of  the  challenges  the  Bank  has  before  it. 

Fortunately,  the  Board  and  some  in  r^anagement  have  realized  the 
need  to  substantially  revise  the  "Next  Steps"  document  reviewed  by 
the  Board  in  its  May  4  seminar.  It  is  disturbing  that  others  in 
the  Bank  view  the  problems  with  "Next  Steps"  as  merely 
presentational;  they  believe  that  the  document  just  needs  firm 
timetables  and  commitments  for  reforming  portfolio  management.  In 
our  view,  the  shortcomings  of  "Next  Steps"  are  serious  and 
fundamental;  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  Bank's  approach  to  the 
development  enterprise. 

We  do  not  disagree  with  the  need  for  reforms  to  improve  the 
financial  quality  of  loans.  Rather  we  take  issue  with  the  fact 
that  "Next  Steps"  contains  no  plan  to  improve  the  quality  of 
lending  in  sustainable  development  terms.  The  extent  to  which 
sustainable  development  is  advanced  —  especially  the  reduction  of 
poverty  in  environmentally  sound  ways  —  should  be  the  primary 
determinant  of  the  quality  of  a  lending  operation. 

Given  the  facts  that  the  Bank  made  commitments  to  sustainable 
development  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development 
(UNCED)  and  was  vested  with  responsibilities  for  follow-up  to  the 
UNCED,  the  approach  of  "Next  Steps"  is  disturbing.  For  instance, 
assumptions  of  the  documents  that  positive  development  impact  will, 
in  many  respects,  automatically  follow  achievement  of  desired 
economic  efficiencies  and  returns  is  a  dangerous  one.  For 
instance,  the  Bank  cites  42%  of  the  agriculture  portfolio  as  having 
major  problems.  However,  not  all  of  the  58%  of  presumably 
acceptable  agriculture  projects  would  benefit  the  poor  and  protect 
the  environment.  Conversely,  some  of  the  42%  may  benefit  poor 
rural  communities  in  sustainable  ways,  but  fall  short  of  a  10%  rate 
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of  return.  We  generally  don't  know  how  Bank  projects  are 
performing  relative  to  sustainable  development  criteria. 

Perhaps  equally  unsettling  is  the  observation  in  the  Wapenhans 
Report  of  the  problems  often  caused  when  "programs  of  special 
emphases"  —  namely  projects  with  poverty,  environment,  or  gender- 
related  objectives  —  complicate  implementation.  How  is  it  that 
the  "overarching  objective"  of  the  Bank,  poverty  reduction,  is 
hardly  mentioned  in  these  seminal  reform  documents  except  as  a 
factor  which  often  complicates  implementation  because  it  is  often 
an  afterthought?  Clearly,  efforts  to  achieve  such  central 
objectives  of  sustainable  development  do  not  constitute  the  "beef" 
of  Bank  operations. 

The  portfolio  management  reforms,  as  presented  to  date,  would  focus 
on  the  institution's  banking  identity  at  the  expense  of  its 
development  assistance  identity.  This  approach  fails  to:  (a) 
adequately  distinguish  between  reforms  which  will  help  insure  loan 
quality  defined  in  terms  of  attainment  of  desired  efficiencies  and 
desired  rates  of  return,  on  the  one  hand,  and  steps  which  will  help 
insure  positive  development  impact,  on  the  other;  and  (b)  clearly 
differentiate  between  the  economic,  social  and  environmental  facets 
of  development  impact.  Accountability  must  be  social  and 
environmental  —  as  well  as  financial  —  in  nature. 

The  next  "Hex'c  Steps"  document  needs  to  define  loan  quality  in 
sustainable  development  (meaning  poverty  reduction  and 
environmental  protection)  terms.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we 
recommend,  in  the  attachment  to  this  letter,  the  design  and 
required  use  of:  social  and  environmental  project  and  program 
indicators,  project  and  portfolio  indices  (amalgams  of  indicators), 
and  a  new  supervision  rating  system. 

We  also  propose  ways  to  integrate  concern  for  sustainable 
development  into  portfolio  management  reforms  in  the  following 
areas:  (a)  social  and  environmental  impact  assessments  of 
adjustment  and  project  loans,  (b)  project  ownership  and 
participation,  (c)  public  access  to  information,  (d)  risk  and 
sensitivity  analysis,  (e)  country  policy  dialogue  and  assistance 
strategies,  (f)  supervision,  (g)  skills  mix,  (h)  reward  and 
promotion  criteria,  and  (i)  streamlining  operational  policies. 
(See  attachment.) 

Implementation  of  all  the  proposed  reforms  will  be  insufficient 
unless,  in  addition,  there  is  a  realignment  of  decision-making 
within  the  Bank.  It  is  our  perception  that  when  the  regional  and 
country  departments,  which  are  motivated  mainly  by  pressure  to 
lend,  come  into  conflict  with  the  departments  concerned  with  social 
and  environmental  quality,  the  pressure  to  lend  wins  out  over 
project  quality.  The  Wapenhans  Report  recognizes  that  there  is  a 
trade-off  between  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  lending 
operations  and  that  there  must  be  a  commitment  to  reducing  the 
volume  of  lending  where  that  is  necessary  to  improve  loan  quality. 
"Next  Steps"  does  not  address  the  needed  fundamental  changes  in  the 
Bank's  decision-making,  which  are  required  to  insure  quality 
control  in  during  the  project  cycle. 

As  a  principal  author  of  "Next  Steps,"  we  appeal  to  you  to  help 
accomplish  the  shift  away  from  an  excessive  focus  on  "moving 
money."  It  requires  a  commitment  to  changing  the  entire  culture  of 
the  Bank  —  from  an  approval  culture  (focused  on  generating  and 
getting  approval  of  project  blueprints)  to  an  implementation  and 
results-oriented  culture.  It  will  require  great  tenacity  to 
accomplish  this  shift. 

Perhaps  after  the  June  deadline  for  release  of  the  next  "Next 
Steps"  passes,  there  will  be  time  to  discuss  some  deeper 
institutional  points.  In  particular,  it  is  troubling  that  the  Bank 
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does  not  appear  to  have  undertaken  a  nore  rigorous  analysis  to 
ascertain  whether,  in  this  era  o£  hostile  external  conditions 
(e.g.,  the  debt  crisis,  declining  terms  of  trade),  the  Bank's 
fundamental  policies  and  priorities  are  askew. 

There  should  be  some  reflection  upon  the  manner  in  which  Bank 
lending  has  compounded  the  debt  distress  of  many  borrowing 
countries,  and  upon  the  deficiencies  of  the  Bank's  excessive 
preoccupation  with  economic  liberalization  during  the  1980 's.  The 
main  problems  with  an  excessive  reliance  on  liberalization  are 
neglect  of  social  and  environmental  aspects  of  development  and 
abrupt  and  socially  costly  adjustments.  Furthermore,  the  Bretton 
Woods  institutions  continue  to  administer  economic  liberalization 
medicine  to  developing  countries  that  many  donor  countries 
themselves  refuse. 

We  hope  that  this  provides  a  helpful  explanation  of  our  views.  We 
look  forward  to  meeting  with  you  to  discuss  how  our  attached 
recommendations  might  be  implemented  into  the  next  "Next  Steps" 
document,  which  will  go  to  the  Board  for  approval  in  June. 

Sincerely, 

Nancy  Alexander 
Bread  for  the  World 

Jim  Barnes 

Friends  of  the  Earth 

Robert  BleUce 

Committee  on  Agricultural  Sustainability  for  Developing  Countries 

Barbara  Bramble 

National  Wildlife  Federation 

Marie  Dennis 

Maryknoll  Society  Office  for  Justice  and  Peace 

Chad  Dobson 

Bank  Information  Center 

Jo  Marie  Griesgraber 
Center  of  Concern 

Sam  Harris  and  Joanne  Carter 
RESULTS 

Doug  Bellinger 

The  Development  Group  for  Alternative  Policies  (DGAP) 

David  Korten 

The  People  Centered-Development  Forum* 

Amata  Miller 

NETWORK:  A  National  Catholic  Social  Justice  Lobby 

Gareth  Porter  Ricardo  Tavares 

Environmental  and  Energy  Study  Institute   Brazil  Network 

Glenn  Prickett  Bruce  Rich 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council         Environmental  Defense  Fund 

Charles  Sykes  Larry  Williams 

CARE,  Washington  Office  Sierra  club 

^Organization  listed  for  affiliation-purposes  only 
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ATTACHMENT 

Proposed  Portfolio  Manageaent  Reforms  to  Achieve  Loan  Quality 
In  Sustalnalile  Development  Terms 

I.  commitment  to  defining  loan  quality  in  sustainable  development 
terms. 

A.  Indicators.  We  are  encouraged  that  the  Bank  is  developing  and 
beginning  to  expand  the  use  of  social  and  environmental  indicators 
in  conjunction  with  economic  indicators  to  measure  changes 
accomplished  by  individual  projects.  We  look  forward  to  a  Bank 
which  is  clearer  about  what  project  indicators  it  is  tracking,  what 
the  starting  points  were,  and  what  it  anticipates  achieving. 

As  it  is,  we  understand  that  social  indicators  are  ONLY  being 
developed  for  social  sector  lending  operations.  This  would  be  an 
unacceptable  approach.  Social  sector  lending  (education,  health, 
population  and  nutrition)  constituted  13%  of  Bank  lending  in  fiscal 
year  1992;  the  other  87%  would  not  be  assessed  in  any  way  against 
social  indicators.  There  is  a  commitment  to  develop  and  apply 
environmental  indicators,  although  it  is  unclear  the  categories  of 
operations  to  which  they  would  be  applied.  We  welcome  the 
acknowledgement  by  the  Wapenhans  Report  that:  "...environmental 
goals  may  be  separable  from  the  primary  economic  goals,  or  there 
may  be  tradeoffs  with  the  project's  primary  goals.  For  such 
operations,  it  may  make  sense  to  track  environmental  performance 
separately."   (Annex  C,  Page  19) 

Indicators  would  provide  a  basis  to  rank  loan  quality,  not  only  by 
overall  rate  of  return,  but  also  by  what  it  achieves  in  terms  of 
poverty  reduction  (e.g.,  net  returns  to  small  food  producers,  real 
wage  levels  for  poor  people,  distribution  of  income,  land  and  other 
assets,  infant  mortality  and  literacy  rates)  and  environmental 
sustainability  (e.g.,  deforestation  rates). 

We  recommend  that  a  Task  Force  be  established.  Including  MOOs, 
which  would  develop  guidelines  for  the  design  and  required  use  of 
project  Indicators. 

B.  Indices.  Whereas  an  indicator  is  used  to  measure  whether,  or 
the  extent  to  which,  a  project  contributes  to  a  particular 
development  objective,  indices  are  amalgams  of  indicators  which  can 
measure  the  record  of  a  project,  or  an  entire  portfolio,  in 
achieving  an  objective,  such  as  poverty  reduction.  Significantly, 
the  Wapenhans  Report  proposes  development  and  use  of  indices: 

"Indicators  of  success  in  reaching  target  groups  (should) 
be  identified  at  appraisal,  and  tracked  during 
implementation.  They  can  be  combined  into  a  project 
poverty-reduction  index.  In  turn,  the  project  indices 
can  be  aggregated  into  a  country  poverty-reduction 
portfolio  measure,  using  various  index  options..." 
(Annex  C,  Page  19,  "Indexes  for  the  Programs  of  Special 
Emphasis) 

We  affirm  this  recommendation  to  develop  a  "country  portfolio 
performance  Index",  If  It  Includes  Indices  for  poverty  reduction, 
environmental  sustainability,  beneficiary  participation,  and 
institutional  development. 

The  Task  Force  mentioned  above  (I. A.)  should  also  develop 
guidelines  for  the  design  and  required  use  of  project  and  portfolio 
indices. 

C.  Supervision  Ratings.  As  the  Wapenhans  Report  acknowledges,  it 
is  important  to  make  the  "project  supervision  ratings  more 
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reliable,  so  that  they  can  play  a  stronger  role  in  signalling  the 
need  for  action  at  the  project  level  even  as  they  provide  a  more 
reliable  basis  for  aggregation  into  measures  of  country  portfolio 
performance."  (Annex  C,  page  1)  The  next  "Next  Steps"  document 
should  establish  a  way  to  improve  upon  the  supervision  rating 
system.  Currently,  the  "development  impact"  rating  is  only  one  of 
many  components  of  the  supervision  rating.  Because  a  supervision 
rating  cannot  exceed  a  "development  impact"  rating,  there  is 
tremendous  pressure  to  see  "development  impact"  through  rose- 
colored  glasses.  Furthermore,  the  rating  system  is  very  subjective 
—  the  current  system  does  not  even  require  the  task  manager  to 
identifv  the  analytical  bases  or  methodology  for  rating  development 
impact .  It  is  a  non-audited,  self -assessment  system,  we  recommend 
that  the  next  "Next  steps"  document  call  for  development  of  a 
system  for  rating  "developaent  impact,"  perhaps  using  clearly 
defined  indicators  as  described  above,  so  that  one  can  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  a  project  or  program  contributes  to  reduction 
of  poverty,  protection  of  the  environment  and  beneficiary 
participation. 

If  project  task  managers  are  required  to  assess  and  predict  the 
likely  impacts  of  lending  operations  on  the  poor  and  the  natural 
resource  base,  and  if  these  same  impacts  later  form  part  of  the 
criteria  for  judging  the  success  of  the  operation,  the  social  and 
environmental  costs  of  development  operations  will  have  to  be 
internalized.  (Bramble,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Banking 
Subcommittee  on  International  Development) 

IX.  Ways  to  Buttress  Loan  Quality,  defined  in  social/environmental 
terms . 

A.  Social  and  Environmental  Impact  Assessments  of  Adjustment  Loans 
and  Project  Loans.  It  is  perplexing  that  the  Bank  claims  poverty 
reduction  as  its  overarching  objective,  but  it  lacks  even 
rudimentary  tools  to  assess  the  projected  distributional  impacts  of 
its  operations  on  the  poor.  It  is  vital  that  more  be  done  to 
develop  and  apply  such  tools. 

Unfortunately,  monitoring  the  impact  of  adjustment  on  the  poor  and 
developing  poverty  reduction  strategies  are  very  low  priorities 
even  among  adjustment  operations  which  aim  to  be  "pro-poor." 
Evidence  of  how  effective  even  social  funds  and  social  action  plans 
have  been  on  targetting  the  poor  is  limited  and  mostly  anecdotal, 
(p.  21,  "Implementing  the  World  Bank's  Strategy  to  Reduce  Poverty) 
It  should  be  a  requirement  starting  in  PT1994  that  appraisals  for 
all  structural  and  Sectoral  Adjustment  Loans  contain  a  prediction 
of  how  the  conditions  will  affect  both  the  natural  environment  and 
the  poor.  The  lack  of  social  impact  assessments,  the  inadequate 
monitoring  of  the  impact  of  operations  on  the  poor,  and  the  lack  of 
capacity  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  loans  based  on  their 
contribution  to  poverty  reduction  indicates  a  significant  systemic 
problem. 

The  Bank  should  also  give  much  more  attention  to  analyzing  the 
projects  and  programs  it  finances  in  the  context  of  more  realistic 
assessments  of  global  economic  trends.  For  instance,  overly 
optimistic  forecasts  of  commodity  price  trends  can  result  in  poorly 
performing  loans  which  support  commodity  exports.  The  Bank  should 
also  look  carefully  at  the  collective  impact  of  its  1800  projects 
on  such  trends  (e.g.,  the  degree  to  which  adjustment  loans  and 
agricultural  projects  supporting  increased  exports  of  a  narrow 
range  of  commodities  will  depress  the  market  price  of  those 
commodities) . 

B.  Project  Ownership  and  Participation.  The  Bank  recognizes  that 
its  approach  has  been  to  superimpose  its  desires  upon  countries, 
rather  than  to  foster  ownership  of  operations  by  borrowers. 
However,  it  is  not  clear  how  the  Bamk  will  deal  with  situations  in 
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which  borrower  policies  do  not  support  poverty  reduction, 
environmental  protection,  and  beneficiary  participation.  The 
description  of  the  borrower's  workshop  on  project  implementation 
(Wapenhans  Report,  annex  B)  does  not  even  mention  these  sustainable 
development  objectives.  The  Bank  must  not  simply  claim  that  these 
are  the  decisions  of  sovereign  borrowers.  Soaa  qniideposts  of 
minimuia  acceptability  relating  to  a  borrower's  willingness  to 
pursue  sustainable  development  objectives  should  be  satisfied 
before  final  appraisal  of  each  project,  and  relative  to  entire 
portfolios. 

For  instance,  the  percentage  of  (a)  Bank  Poverty  Targeted 
Investment  (PTI)  operations  should  increase  to  over  a  third  of 
investment  lending  during  the  next  two  years;  (b)  IDA  PTI 
operations  should  increase  to  over  a  half  of  investment  lending 
during  the  next  two  years;  and  the  portion  of  PTI  operations  which 
involve  beneficiaries  at  the  design  stage  should  be  at  100%  within 
three  years. 

C.  Public  Access  to  Information.  The  Wapenhans  and  "Next  Steps" 
documents  call  for  expanded  participation  of  beneficiaries  in 
lending  operations.  Clearly,  such  participation  will  be  of  limited 
scope  and  value  as  long  as  the  Bank  continues  its  restrictive 
information  policies.  Lewis  Preston  recently  indicated  to 
Congressional  staff  that  the  Bank's  current  policy  should  be 
liberalized.  It  would  be  significant  if  this  management  reform 
process  could  make  progress  in  this  area. 

D.  Risk  and  Sensitivity  Analvsis;  The  Bank  documents  stress  the 
importance  of  such  analysis  only  with  respect  to  economic, 
management,  and  institutional  factors,  not  with  respect  to 
development  impact  (environmental/poverty/participation)  factors. 
The  Wapenhans  Report  (Annex  A,  page  6)  does  not  mention  social 
risks.  We  recommend  that  the  next  "Next  Steps"  explicitly  call  for 
routine  assessments  of  risks  to  the  poor  and  the  environment  and 
that  such  assessment  be  included  in  the  appraisal  report. 

E.  Country  Policy  Dialogue  and  Assistance  strategies;  The 
Wapenhans  and  "Next  Steps"  documents  emphasize  the  importance  of 
using  the  country  policy  dialogue  and  assistance  strategies  to 
strengthen  the  borrower's  capacity  to  manage  the  implementation  of 
projects.  Wo  recommend  that  the  next  "Next  Stops"  also  call  for 
integration  of  national  poverty  strategies  and  environmental  action 
plans  into  country  assistance  strategies,  and  that  such  strategies 
and  plans  bo  given  support  through  the  country  dialogue  process. 

F.  Supervision:  The  recent  trend  toward  enhanced  supervision  is 
welcome  —  as  is  the  movement  toward  a  greater  field  presence.  The 
Wapenhans  Report  defines  the  "core"  supervision  responsibilities  as 
—  end-use  supervision,  enforcement  of  procurement  and  disbursement 
reguirements  and  monitoring  of  compliance  with  the  loan  agreement, 
(p.  28)  Under  this  scheme,  unfortunately,  help  with 
implementation,  which  is  often  required  with  environmental  impact 
assessment  (EIA)  and  monitoring  processes,  is  seen  as 
"discretionary."  It  should  be  seen  as  an  important  investment.  We 
believe  that  if  the  Bank  invests  more  time  and  resources  in 
consultation  and  participation  processes  in  the  early  stages  of 
lending  operations  and  in  impact  assessments,  it  would  pay  off.  On 
the  whole,  such  investments  would  improve  project  quality  and  save 
aggravation  and  supervision  time  at  later  stages.  The  Wapenhans 
Report  fails  to  acknowledge  that  the  rigidities  of  project  cycles 
militate  against  participatory  processes  and  the  integration  of 
learning  during  the  implementation  phase.  The  next  "Next  stops" 
document  should  emphasize  the  need  for  design  and  implementation  of 
policies  and  procedures  that  permit  more  participatory  processes 
and  integration  of  learning  at  all  stages  of  a  project  or  program. 
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G.  Skills  Mix.  While  the  Wapenhans  Report  stresses  the  shortage  of 
financial,  management,  public  administration,  and  economic 
specialists  (p.  20) ,  the  "Next  Steps"  document  calls  for 
recruitment  in  areas  such  as:  human  resources  development,  private 
sector  development,  environment,  natural  resources  management, 
procurement  and  public  sector  management  specialists  and  social 
scientists,  (p.  14)  It  is  impossible  for  the  Bank  to  strengthen 
all  skills  at  the  same  time.  We  feel  that  the  next  "Next  steps" 
should  accord  top  priority  to  hiring  personnel  with  grassroots 
experience  and  strengthening  skills  in  the  social  science  and 
natural  resources  areas.  We  also  recommend  that  quantifiable  goals 
be  set  for  strengthening  the  Bank's  skills  in  these  areas. 
Finally,  consideration  should  be  given  to  creating  career  streams 
in  areas  other  than  procurement,  such  as  participation. 

H.  Reward  and  Promotion  Criteria.  The  reworking  of  promotion 
criteria  for  certain  limited  occupational  streams  increases  the 
weight  assigned  to  portfolio  management.  The  three  key  aspects  of 
portfolio  management  are  identified  as:  maintaining  a  strong  client 
focus;  building  an  effective  team;  and  insuring  effective 
implementation.  One  aspect  of  insuring  effective  implementation  is 
working  well  with  project  beneficiaries.  However,  currently  task 
managers  are  not  publicly  known.  We  recommend  that  task  managers 
be  publicly  identified  for  each  lending  operation  in  the  country 
concerned,  along  with  an  address  and  telephone  number  to  receive 
public  comments.  Furthermore,  Task  Managers  should  be  expected  to 
play  a  pro-active  role  in  eliciting  feedback  from  affected  parties 
throughout  the  life  of  an  operation. 

Another  aspect  of  insuring  effective  implementation  is  the  capacity 
to  pioneer  and  create  new  examples  of  "best  practice."  While  "Next 
Steps"  emphasizes  the  importance  of  "best  practice"  and  improves 
the  procedures  to  make  "best  practice"  the  norm,  it  could  do  more. 
In  particular,  the  next  "Next  Steps"  should  encourage  creat.'.ve 
space  to  pioneer  and  maintain  dynamism  in  the  Bank's  approach  to 
development  challenges.  We  further  recommend  another  revision  of 
the  promotion  criteria  to  explicitly  reward  those  who  successfully 
engender  public  participation,  experiment,  and  achieve  sustainable 
development  outcomes. 

I.  Streamlining  Operational  Policies:  We  are  concerned  that  in 
boiling  down  the  Operational  Directives  to  short,  approximately 
two-page  Operational  Policy  (OP)  statements  which  contain  key 
directives  for  which  Task  Managers  will  be  held  accountable,  some 
of  the  essential  points  will  be  lost  or  diluted.  We  would  like  to 
help  ensure  that  the  key  points  in  current  Operational  Directives 
relating  to  poverty,  environment  and  participation  are  not 
consigned  to  the  Bank  Procedural  and  Best  Practice  documents.  We 
call  for  ample  opportunity  for  public  review  and  comment  on 
streamlined  operational  policies  and  for  Board  review  of  all  final 
policies. 

Senator  DeConcini.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  problems  this  committee  faces, 
and  the  chairman  is  more  astute  in  explaining  it  than  I  am,  but 
it  is  a  difficult  situation.  You  have  causes  here  that  are  near  and 
dear  to  me  and  I  think  many  members  here,  and  we  will  do  all  we 
can  to  consider  your  requests  before  us.  But  it  is  going  to  be  the 
toughest  year  I  think  the  committee  has  ever  had,  as  you  know,  not 
just  this  subcommittee,  but  all  subcommittees.  And,  Mr.  Rossiter, 
regarding  your  position,  that  does  not  cost  money,  as  such,  but  it 
is  a  strong  position  this  committee  has  taken  in  the  past  and  I 
hope  we  will  follow  your  advice,  and  I  am  somewhat  optimistic  that 
we  probably  will. 
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I  want  to  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen,  for  your  presen- 
tation. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEROME  SEGAL,  PRESmENT,  JEWISH  PEACE  LOBBY 

Senator  Feinstein  [presiding].  Good  morning.  We  will  now  con- 
tinue with  the  next  panel:  Mr.  Jerome  Segal,  of  the  Jewish  Peace 
Lobby;  Mr.  Albert  Mokhiber,  of  the  American-Arab  Anti-Discrimi- 
nation Committee;  Mr.  Thomas  Dine,  representing  the  American 
Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee;  and  Ms.  Randa  Fahme.  Represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  Arab  Americans. 

Welcome.  And  why  do  we  not  begin  with  you,  Mr.  Segal,  and  we 
will  just  move  right  down  the  panel. 

Mr.  Segal.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Segal.  I  have  the  unusual  distinction  today,  I  think,  of  testi- 
fying on  what  is  maybe  the  smallest  program  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program  that  you  are  going  to  hear  about,  but  in  my  judgment  one 
of  the  most  important.  I  am  referring  to  the  Palestinian-Israeli  Co- 
operation Program. 

As  we  know,  the  overwhelming,  or  the  lion's  share,  of  our  aid 
program  worldwide  is  devoted  directly  or  indirectly  to  bringing 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Inside  of  that  program,  there  is  very  lit- 
tle— in  fact,  there  is  only  this  one  program  that  I  am  aware  of — 
that  directly  attempts  to  affect  the  relationships  between  the  Is- 
raeli and  the  Palestinian  people. 

The  program  came  into  existence  a  few  years  ago.  The  Senate 
and  the  House  approved  the  following  sense  of  the  Congress  lan- 
guage. I  will  quote  it: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  that  in  order  to  promote  better  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  between  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian  peoples,  the  United  States 
should  support  educational,  cultursd  and  humanitarian  activities  that  bring  Israelis 
together  with  Palestinians  living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

Even  before  the  authorizing  committees  worked  on  this  and  pro- 
duced this  language,  the  idea  of  this  program  was  put  on  the  map, 
actually,  by  this  subcommittee.  It  was  really  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Leahy,  support  from  Senator  Mikulski  and  Senator  Harkin, 
that  back  in  1990  in  the  report  language,  called  for  the  creation  of 
this  program  and  not  less  than  $350,000  as  seed  money  for  the 
first  year. 

Since  then,  for  fiscal  years  1992-93,  both  this  committee  and  on 
the  House  side.  Congressman  Obeys  committee  has  recommended 
an  annual  level  of  $2  million  a  year.  And  just  now,  for  1994,  Con- 
gressman Obe/s  committee  has  also  recommended  $2  million  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Through  fiscal  year  1993,  that  means  that  con- 
gressional recommendations  have  come  to  $4.35  million.  And  if 
that  had  been  followed,  we  would  have  had  that  much  activity 
going  on  in  cooperative  projects  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians, 
thus  far. 

In  fact,  the  record  is  quite  different.  Less  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  that  the  Congress  has  recommended  has  actually  been  allo- 
cated to  this  project.  Nobody  really  knew  how  much  demand  there 
would  be;  that  is,  to  what  extent  could  you  get  Israelis  and  Pal- 
estinians working  on  the  grassroots  level,  to  come  together  in  coop- 
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erative  activity?  And  a  lot  of  focus  was  placed,  really,  on  this  year's 
solicitation. 

Nobody  knew  whether  or  not,  especially  with  the  environment  of 
a  great  deal  of  violence  and  killing  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
when  the  solicitation  was  done,  whether  you  coiUd  find  any  Israelis 
and  Palestinians  who  would  join  together  in  this  kind  of  work.  As 
it  turned  out,  the  response  was  staggering.  The  Embassy  and  the 
Consulate,  which  implements  the  program,  received  early  this  year 
95  different  proposals  for  grassroots  work. 

And  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  sense  of  what  some  of  these  pro- 
posals are:  $25,000  for  an  Israeli-Palestinian  theater  group; 
$25,000  request  for  joint  work  between  Israelis'  and  Palestinians' 
hospitals,  on  bone  marrow  transplants;  $60,000  request  for  join  sci- 
entific work  on  plant  diseases;  $30,000  to  link  an  Israeli  university 
with  a  Palestinian  municipality,  to  work  on  pest  control;  $13,000 
to  bring  Israeli  and  Palestinian  scientists  together  on  water  issues; 
$25,000  to  develop  an  Israeli-Palestinian  puppet  theater;  $10,000 
for  an  interfaith  dialog  on  peace;  $20,000  for  a  project  on  Arab  and 
Jewish  music;  $23,000  for  sustained  dialog  between  Israeli  Jews 
and  Palestinians  in  Nablus;  $25,000  to  link  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
universities  together  on  a  solar  energy  project;  $30,000  for  a  series 
of  meetings  of  experts  on  how  security  issues  could  be  addressed 
during  the  interim  status;  and  so  forth. 

The  amounts  are  trivial;  the  opportunity  is  remarkable. 

What  happened,  however,  is  that  the  State  Department  bureauc- 
racy has,  essentially,  ground  up  this  program  in  its  budget  process. 
And  while  we  were  told  that  this  solicitation  would  be  used  as  a 
way  of  determining  demand  and  aid  levels,  in  fact  it  has  turned  out 
that  no  future  money  is  now  presently  in  the  budget. 

So  we  are  in  this  remarkable  situation,  in  which  the  program  has 
discovered  an  essentially  miraculous  reservoir  of  remaining  good 
will  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  This  is  something  that 
needs  to  be  nurtured.  And  frankly,  I  think  that  after  having  3 
years  of  congressional  recommendations  of  funding  for  this,  that 
something  stronger  than  report  language  is  needed. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

If  we  are  to  crack  through  the  bureaucracy  on  this,  what  we  real- 
ly need — even  though  I  am  opposed  to  micromanagement — is, 
frankly,  an  earmark  of  $2  million  for  this  program  for  next  year. 
Otherwise,  it  simply  will  not  happen. 

Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Segal. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JEROME  SEGAL 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  focus  my  testimony  on  a  very,  very 
small,  but  important  part  of  our  foreign  aid  program.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Palestinian-Israeli  Cooperation  program. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  vast  bulk  of  our  global 
foreign  aid  budget  is  allocated  to  the  Middle  East  and  is 
directly  or  indirectly  intended  to  promote  peace  between 
Israel  and  the  Arab  States  and  Israel  and  the  Palestinians. 

Indeed,  so  much  is  this  the  case,  that  it  would  not  be 
too  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  global  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United  States  is  to 
promote  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

That  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  astonishing  how  little 
creativity  has  ever  been  evident  in  the  use  of  these 
multiple  billions  of  dollars  we  provide  to  the  Middle  East. 
We  provide  military  assistance,  we  provide  economic 
assistance,  we  provide  development  assistance,  we  provide 
loan  guarantees  —  but  where  in  our  vast  foreign  aid 
program,  a  program  largely  directed  at  promoting  peace  —  do 
we  actually  promote  conflict  resolution? 

One  of  the  rare  places  where  this  is  done  is  in  the 
Palestinian-Israeli  Cooperation  program. 

In  1991  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  passed  identical 
language  as  follows: 


Israeli-Palestinian  People-to-People  Activities. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that,  in 
order  to  promote  better  understanding  and  mutual 
respect  between  the  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
peoples,  the  United  States  should  support 
educational,  cultural,  and  humanitarian  activities 
that  bring  Israelis  together  with  Palestinians 
living  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 


The  program  which  emerged,  the  Palestinian-Israeli 
Cooperation  program,  falls  within  what  the  conflict 
resolution  community  calls,  "Track  Two"  diplomacy.  (Track 
One  being  the  efforts  of  diplomats  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
conflicts  and  to  stabilize  peaceful  relations.)  The  premise 
of  Track  Two  efforts  is  that  Track  One  does  not  operate  in  a 
vacuum.  The  freedom  of  movement  of  political  leaders, 
whether  in  democracies  or  in  dictatorships  is  to  a 
considerable  part  limited  by  the  attitudes  and  desires  of 
the  public,  whether  that  public  be  the  so  called  "Arab 
street"  or  the  Israeli  electorate. 

In  addition,  "Track  Two"  offers  a  venue  for  political 
elites  on  both  sides  to  enter  into  non-official  dialogue  and 
problem  solving.  Being  non-official  dialogue,  participants 
can  interact  and  explore  problems  and  possible  solutions  in 
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a  much  freer  and  often  more  serious  way  than  they  can  in 
formal  negotiations.  And  freed  of  some  of  the  posturing  of 
formal  negotiations,  participants  can,  at  times,  listen  to 
each  other  and  gain  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  other  side. 

Thus,  the  Palestinian-Israeli  Cooperation  program,  then 
is  not  an  effort  at  normalization,  nor  is  it  an  effort  to 
somehow  reach  a  peace  between  the  peoples  themselves,  or 
outside  of  the  negotiating  room. 

Rather,  it  is  a  program  based  on  an  understanding  that 
a  formal  peace  agreement  can  only  be  reached  by  the 
political  leadership.  Yet  it  is  also  based  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  possibility  of  reaching  such  an  agreement,  can  be 
considerably  enhanced  by  a  variety  of  informal  interactions, 
both  between  ordinary  people,  between  institutions  of  civil 
society,  and  between  elites  of  both  sides. 

On  another  level,  the  program  is  a  way  of  demonstrating 
to  all  sides  that  not  only  is  a  formal  peace  agreement 
possible,  but  that  if  it  is  achieved,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  real  peace  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  theory  of  "Track  Two"  is  not  new,  nor  is  the  this 
program  the  first  time  the  United  States  has  sponsored  Track 
Two  efforts.  But  it  does  represent,  the  fullest  effort  ever 
taken  to  strengthen  Track  Two  efforts  between  Israelis  and 
Palestinians.  And  if  not  the  first,  it  is  certainly  one  of 
the  first  conflict  resolution  programs  ever  undertaken  by 
the  United  States  government. 

It  should  be  realized  that  such  approaches  are 
particularly  important  in  this  conflict.  When  we  are  talking 
about  Israelis  and  Palestinians,  we  are  not  talking  about 
two  populations  separated  by  thousands  of  miles  as  was  the 
case  between  the  protagonists  during  the  Cold  War.  Nor  are 
we  talking  even  of  two  populations  on  either  side  of  a 
clearly  defined  border.  Indeed,  even  if  the  conflict  is 
resolved  with  the  creation  of  a  Palestinian  state,  the 
traditional  notion  of  borders  may  come  into  question,  as  is 
clear  when  we  think  of  the  Palestinian  residents  of 
Jerusalem. 

Moreover,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  in  all  of  Israel 
and  all  of  the  occupied  territories  taken  together  we  have 
fewer  people  than  live  in  New  York  City.  Whether  these 
people  can  live  together  in  peace,  will  depend  on  more  than 
traditional  inter-state  mechanism  of  national  interest  and 
deterrence.  At  least  in  part  it  will  depend  on  how  each 
people  understands  the  other. 

If  the  Palestinians  are  seen  by  Israelis  as  non- 
existent, or  as  "grasshoppers"  or  as  "insects  in  a  bottle" 
in  the  end  there  will  be  no  stable  peace.  If  the  Israeli 
Jews  are  similarly  de-humanized,  seen  as  people  without 
their  own  rights  and  fears,  in  the  end  there  will  also  be  no 
stable  peace. 

Ultimately,  resolution  of  this  conflict  will  require 
not  that  each  side  accepts  the  point  of  view  of  the  other, 
but  that  each  side  recognizes  that  there  exists  on  the  other 
side  human  beings  with  a  point  of  view.  Even  those  that  deny 
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the  validity  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  other,  will  need  to 
say  that  they  will  accept  partial  fulfillment  of  their  claim 
to  justice,  rather  than  continue  to  struggle  in  pursuit  of 
absolute  justice. 

On  a  daily  basis  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  we 
have  a  struggle  between  forces  of  humanization  and 
dehumanization.  And  the  dehumanization  exists  not  merely  in 
how  one  behaves  and  perceives  the  other,  but  in  the 
destruction  of  one's  own  capability  of  responding  and 
recognizing  the  humanity  of  the  other. 

The  Congressional  language  calling  for  this  program 
spoke  of  the  need  to  promote  mutual  respect  between  the  two 
people.  This  does  not  mean  that  history  is  wiped  away. 
Rather  respect  is  a  necessary  condition  for  making  peace 
even  between  enemies. 

This  program  did  not  emerge  from  the  Executive  Branch, 
and  indeed,  it  did  not  really  emerge  from  the  Legislative 
branch.  Rather,  it  emerged  from  the  American  Jewish  peace 
movement.  It  was  our  way  of  saying  to  our  Palestinian  and 
Israeli  counterparts,  "Look,  the  hard  job  a  making  peace 
lies  with  you,  but  we  can  support  your  efforts."  And  thus  as 
American  citizens,  we  turned  to  our  government  and  said, 
"This  is  something  the  United  States  should  support.  This  is 
something  that  the  American  people  as  a  people  should  be 
doing. " 

When  we  turned  to  the  Congress,  we  found  many  members 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  program.     On  the  Senate  side 
we  owe  the  legislative  language  to  the  efforts  of  former 
Senator  Terry  Sanford,  and  on  the  House  side  to  Congressman 
Lee  Hamilton.  But  even  before  the  authorizing  committees 
called  for  this  program,  it  was  this  Senate  Subcommittee 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Leahy  that  first  put  the 
idea  on  the  map. 

In  October  of  1990,  in  the  report  that  accompanied  the 
aid  bill  for  fiscal  1991,  you.  Senator  Leahy,  took  the  lead 
and  called  for  "not  less  than  $350,000"  to  be  allocated  in 
fiscal  1991  to  private  voluntary  organizations  in  Israel  and 
the  West  Bank  in  support  of  activities  that  strengthen 
contact  and  mutual  understanding  between  the  two  peoples. 

In  the  two  years  that  followed,  for  fiscal  1992  and 
fiscal  1993  the  appropriations  committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  urged  that  $2  million  a  year  be  made 
available  for  this  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  record,  first  of  the  Bush 
Administration  and  now  of  the  Clinton  Administration  is 
mixed. 

On  the  positive  side  we  can  say  that  the  program  was 
created  and  funded.  And  it  was  internalized,  seen  as  a 
useful  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  President  Bush's  budget 
for  fiscal  '93  contained  a  request  for  $500,000  for  the 
program. 

But  on  the  negative  side,  there  is  much  to  be  critical 
of  with  respect  to  implementation: 
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-  While  the  Bush  Administration  made  some  initial  mini- 
grants  in  1991,  they  moved  so  slowly  in  developing  formal 
criteria  for  the  program,  that  no  grants  at  all  were  made  in 
1992. 

-  Little  work  has  been  done  to  identify  the  kinds  of 
activities  that  could  have  widespread  impact  and  then  to 
seek  to  interest  the  relevant  sectors  of  Palestinian  and 
Israeli  society  in  such  activities.  Implementation  has  been 
re-active,  not  pro-active. 

-  On  the  funding  side,  had  the  Congressional 
recommendations  for  fiscal  years,  '91,  '92  and  '93  been 
followed,  a  total  of  $4.35  million  in  project  activity  would 
now  be  underway.  Instead,  the  resource  allocation  has  been 
so  restricted,  that  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  thousand 
dollars  has  actually  gone  to  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
organizations  to  support  their  proposals. 

-  Worst  of  all,  the  Administration  has  not  included  any 
funding  for  this  program  in  its  1994  budget. 

It  is  this  last  issue  of  funding  that  I  want  to  focus 
on.  We  were  seriously  concerned  when  no  grants  were  made  in 
fiscal  '92  and  instead  $500,000  in  fiscal  '92  money  was 
carried  over  to  be  used  in  fiscal  1993.  When  the  operating 
budget  was  being  set  for  fiscal  1993,  the  Peace  Lobby 
contacted  the  Administration  and  suggested  that  $1.5  million 
in  new  '93  money  be  added  to  the  $500,000  carry-over  from 
fiscal  '92,  thus  reaching  the  Congressionally  recommended 
level  of  $2  million  for  '93.  In  conversations  with  the 
Administration  we  were  told  that  they  didn't  know  how  much 
demand  there  would  be  for  the  money,  but  that  the  new  grant 
solicitation  would  be  used  as  a  measure  of  demand,  and 
higher  levels  could  be  forthcoming. 

Thus  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  expectation  was 
focused  around  the  solicitation  of  grant  proposals  that  was 
done  early  in  calendar  1993. 

You  will  remember  that  the  early  part  of  this  year  was 
marked  by  a  surge  of  violence  on  all  sides.  One  open 
question  was  whether  with  the  increased  bitterness  and 
tension,  Israelis  and  Palestinians  seeking  to  promote  peace 
through  cooperative  activities  could  be  found.  No  one  knew 
the  answer,  and  it  was  quite  possible  that  no  project 
proposals  at  all  would  be  submitted. 

Instead  the  response  was  astonishing,  and  it  amazed  and 
impressed  everyone  in  the  Administration  connected  with  this 
program. 

Earlier  this  year,  95  distinct  project  proposals  were 
received,  requesting  U.S.  funding  for  cooperative 
activities.  The  total  funding  requested  came  to  roughly  $3 
million  for  this  one  year. 

The  projects  came  from  all  sectors  of  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  society.  They  represent  a  remarkable  outpouring 
of  grassroots  creativity.  Some  of  the  requests  were  as 
follows: 
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$25,000  for  an  Israeli-Palestinian  theatre  group 

$25,000  for  joint  work  between  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
hospitals  on  bone  marrow  transplants, 

$60,000  for  joint  scientific  work  on  plant  diseases, 

$30,000  to  link  an  Israeli  university  with  a 
Palestinian  municipality  for  work  on  pest  control, 

$13,000  to  bring  Israeli  and  Palestinian  scientists 
together  in  a  forum  on  water  issues, 

$10,000  for  an  interfaith  dialogue  on  peace, 

$25,000  to  develop  an  Israeli-Palestinian  puppet 
theatre, 

$25,000  for  a  project  on  Arab  and  Jewish  music, 

$10,000  for  an  Israeli-Palestinian  conference  on  non- 
violence, 

$23,000  for  a  sustained  dialogue  project  between 
Israeli  Jews  and  Palestinians  in  Nablus, 

$25,000  to  link  together  an  Israeli  and  Palestinian 
University  project  on  solar  energy. 

$30,000  for  a  series  of  meetings  of  experts  on  how 
security  issues  could  be  addressed  during  the  interim  phase 
of  a  peace  settlement. 

And  so  forth.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  The  amounts  tend 
to  be  trivial,  the  opportunity  remarkable. 

But  the  sorry  fact  is,  that  of  the  95  proposals 
submitted,  each  of  which  represented  collaboration  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians,  each  of  which  represented  a 
new  beginning  in  the  effort  to  undo  the  dehumanization  which 

this  conflict  has  produced  of  those  95  project  —  85 

were  turned  away  empty  handed,  because  little  more  than 
$200,000  was  made  available  for  the  entire  group.  $200,000 
in  response  to  the  $3  million  requested  by  Israeli  and 
Palestinian  PVO's.^ 


I  was  in  Jerusalem  in  March  and  met  with  the  State 
Department  staff  responsible  for  the  program  and  they  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  program.  They  were  looking  forward  to 
an  expanded  program  in  fiscal  '94,  even  though  they  know 
this  means  considerable  work  to  an  very  busy  office. 

When  I  returned  to  Washington,  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  State  Department  the  fact  that  the  recent 


Of  the  $500,000  that  was  carried  over  from  fiscal  '92, 
half  of  that  money  was  allocated  to  USIA  rather  than 
allocated  for  Israeli  and  Palestinian  PVO's  as  originally 
intended.  In  recent  days  we  have  learned  that  some  of  that 
money  will  be  returned  to  the  PVO  pot,  thus  raising  the 
amount  available  in  fiscal  '93  to  a  little  over  $300,000. 
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solicitation  had  proven  one  of  the  central  theses  behind  the 
program:  that  if  the  U.S.  created  a  funding  mechanism,  its 
mere  existence  would  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  to  seek  out  each  other  and  to  plan  cooperative 
activities. 

The  State  Department  agreed  that  the  response  was 
indeed  impressive  and  that  the  program  was  indeed  valuable. 
But  when  it  comes  to  money,  the  door  remained  shut.  Current 
plans  do  not  include  any  funding  for  fiscal  1994. 

This  is  an  incredible  situation.  We  have  on  the  human 
level  an  almost  miraculous  reservoir  of  good  will  still 
existing  between  Israelis  and  Palestinians.  Without 
nurturing  this  human  resource,  the  billions  and  billions 
that  we  have  spent  on  the  Middle  East  may  in  the  end  fail  to 
produce  a  sustainable  peace. 

This  program  does  not  require  large  amounts  of  funding. 
And  Congress  has  not  requested  that  the  Executive  branch 
provide  large  sums. 

For  the  State  Department  to  deny  it  that  pittance,  is 
nothing  short  of  disgraceful.  It  represents  the  ultimate 
example  of  being  penny-wise  and  pound  foolish.  And  it  shows 
an  absence  of  any  serious  commitment  to  making  conflict 
resolution  programs  a  serious  part  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

We  have  seen  over  the  last  three  years  that  the  State 
Department  has  only  been  minimally  responsive  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  this  program.  As  I  noted  before, 
less  than  10%  of  the  money  recommended  for  this  program  has 
actually  gone  to  Israeli  and  Palestinian  groups.  And  now  the 
bureaucrats  are  planning  to  starve  it  into  non-existence 
completely. 

On  the  House  side,  under  the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Obey,  there  is  a  recommendation  going  forward  of  not  less 
than  $2  million  for  fiscal  '94. 

It  is  the  same  recommendation  that  was  made  in  1992  and 
1993,  and  we  are  very  appreciative  of  the  support  of  the 
House  committee  in  this  difficult  budget  year. 

But  in  all  frankness,  I  must  say  that  after  three  years 
of  dealing  with  the  bureaucracy  on  this,  something  more 
powerful  is  needed.  Over  the  last  three  years,  the  State 
Department  has  made  available  for  this  program  less  than  10% 
of  what  you  have  recommended. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  good  case  to  be  made  against 
micro  management,  and  I  know  that  the  foreign  aid  budget  is 
already  largely  earmarked  leaving  the  Administration  little 
discretion.  But  the  truth  is  that  for  three  years  the 
bureaucracy  has  not  listened  to  the  Congress  on  this. 

The  time  has  come  to  move  from  recommendations  and 
report  language  to  a  straight  earmark  for  $2  million.  That 
is  the  only  way  we  will  insure  that  this  important  program 
will  go  forward. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  MOKHIBER,  AMERICAN-ARAB  ANTIDISCRIMI- 
NATION COMMITTEE 

Senator  Feinstein.  Is  it  Mr.  Mokhiber  or  Mr.  Mokhiber? 

Mr.  Mokhiber.  It  is  Mokhiber.  Thank  you,  Senator,  for  offering 
the  opportunity  to  us  to  speak.  The  ADC  is  a  domestic  civil  rights 
organization  that  is  also  acutely  aware  and  concerned  of  human 
rights  violations,  with  respect  to  the  Palestinians  living  under  occu- 
pation in  Israel.  And  on  those  grounds,  we  appear  before  you  this 
morning  to  ask  to  reconsider  the  aid  levels  that  are  going  to  Israel. 

The  most  recent  report  of  Amnesty  International,  which  was  is- 
sued only  last  week.  May,  excuse  me,  June  8,  states  that  the  law 
has  never  been  applied  among  countries  who  clearly  meet  the  defi- 
nition, including  Israel,  citing  Israel's  torture  and  ill  treatment  of 
Palestinians,  including  deaths  in  custody,  extrajudicial  killings,  un- 
fair trials  and  deportations.  Amnesty  concludes  that  the  United 
States  should  seriously  assess  assistance  to  countries  that  fail  to 
protect  human  rights. 

Unfortunately,  we  do  give  a  large  amount  of  foreign  aid  to  Israel, 
and  it  has  never  kept  its  promise  to  uphold  the  human  rights  of 
the  Palestinians. 

I  share  the  concern  with  Dr.  Segal,  as  we  both  want  to  see  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East  with  Pal- 
estinians and  Israelis  living,  not  under  occupation  or  fear,  but 
under  a  peaceful  conclusion  to  these  conditions.  Unfortunately,  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  give  aid  unabated  to  Israel,  without  calling 
it  on  these  human  rights  violations,  I  think  it  will  continue  to  act 
wantonly,  with  total  disregard  for  the  Palestinian  population. 

These  are  not  criticisms  that  are  something  that  we  are  the  only 
ones  aware  of  it,  ADC.  The  State  Department  itself,  as  I  men- 
tioned. Amnesty  International,  and  others  are  extremely  concerned 
about  these  conditions. 

Other  things  that  concern  us  about  the  large  numbers,  in  fact 
the  billions  of  dollars  of  aid  that  go  to  Israel,  is  that  at  a  time  when 
our  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  are  targeted  for  cuts,  Israel 
is  receiving  between  $3  and  $7  million  to  support  United  States 
sponsored  private  nonprofit  schools  and  hospitals  through  the 
i^erican  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  Program. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control  budgets  have  been  cannibalized  by  severe  cuts  in  recent 
years.  However,  we  provide  Israel's  Middle  East  resource  exchange 
package  with  about  $11  million,  to  support  exchange  with  Third 
World  nations  for  research  and  development,  science  projects  and 
other  related  projects. 

While  Americans  face  problems  obtaining  mortgage  loans,  and 
Federal  housing  subsidies  are  increasingly  cut,  Israel  has  received 
$2  billion  in  loan  guarantees,  which  it  requested  for  housing  and 
now  proposes  to  use  for  infrastructure  development  and  expansion, 
and  for  low-interest  loans  to  its  private  business  sector. 

I  might  point  out  here  that  last  week  the  Washington  Post  had 
a  very  interesting  article,  wherein  the  Israelis  are  claiming  they  do 
not  even  need  the  $2  billion  in  loan  guarantees,  despite  the  major 
political  campaign  that  it  waged  in  the  United  States;  and  pretty 
much  mentioned  that  it  was  a  campaign  to  just  show  that  they  still 
had  the  muscle  to  get  what  they  wanted. 
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Despite  increasing  United  States  cuts  in  United  States  refugee 
programs  and  asylum  projects,  including  those  for  people  from  the 
Middle  East,  we  grant  Israel  $80  million  this  year  for  its  Jewish 
Refugee  Resettlement  Program.  American  tax  dollars  continue  to 
subsidize  Israeli  programs  which  discriminate  that  nation's  Chris- 
tian and  Muslim  citizens.  There  are  roughly  17  to  18  percent  of  Is- 
rael's population,  not  in  the  occupied  territories  but  within  Israel 
proper,  that  are  citizens— both  Christians  and  Muslims — who  are 
not  treated  fairly.  And  this  runs  contrary  to  our  notion  of  fair  play 
here  in  the  United  States. 

I  might  add  that  it  is  increasingly  becoming  aware  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  that  our  Medicare,  our  Medicaid  programs.  Social  Secu- 
rity are  being  cut.  And  I  bring,  by  illustration,  the  fact  that  many 
elderly  in  the  United  States  are  surviving  off  of  cat  food,  while  we 
are  subsidizing  things  in  the  occupied  territories,  or  excuse  me,  in 
Israel,  so  that  others  can  be  eating  caviar.  And  I  think  we  need  to 
get  away  from  the  cat  food  at  home,  caviar  abroad  type  of  mental- 
ity. It  is  something  that  86  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
aware  of  when  the  loan  guarantees  were  up,  and  they  supported 
President  Bush's  call  for  an  end  at  least  to  the  settlements — ^which 
we  never  saw.  The  settlements  continue,  unabated. 

With  respect  to  Lebanon,  we  are  extremely  concerned  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  State  Department  have, 
rather  than  relaxed  the  travel  ban  to  Lebanon  and  allowing  Middle 
East  airs  to  fly  to  the  United  States,  have  instead  increased  the 
harassment  of  Americans  and  Lebanese  wanting  to  travel  for  fam- 
ily reunification  purposes;  15  years  of  war  have  led  us  to  a  situa- 
tion now  where  these  people  cannot  even  be  reunited  with  their 
loved  ones. 

Finally,  since  my  time  is  up,  I  think  we  should  reconsider  in- 
creasing some  aid  to  countries  in  the  region  who  need  it  the  most; 
including  Iraq,  Somalia,  Sudan,  and  Bosnia.  The  peoples  of  those 
countries  are  suffering.  Regardless  of  the  misdeeds  of  their  Grovem- 
ments,  I  think  we  owe  some  humanitarian  response  to  them. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

And  last,  the  peace  talks,  which  we  all  want  to  succeed,  of 
course,  hinge  on  the  ability  for  the  United  States  to  be  an  equal 
partner.  And  I  think  if  we  continue  to  sway  the  equation  with  too 
much  aid,  without  any  accountability,  those  talks  are  doomed.  And 
I  think  that  is  something  none  of  us  want  to  see  happen.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Dine? 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  MOKHIBER 

I  would  like  to  thank  Senator  Leahy  and  the  Members  of  this 
Committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
address  troubling  issues  that  remain  unresolved  in  the  Middle 
East.   Among  the  topics  I  will  touch  on  in  this  brief 
presentation  are  the  following: 

1)  U.S.  Aid  to  Israel 

2)  The  Occupied  Territories 

3)  The  Middle  East  Peace  Talks 

4)  The  Issue  of  Lebanon 

5)  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  Bosnia.  Iraq. 
Somalia,  and  Sudan 

1)   U.S.  Aid  to  Israel 

Israel's  refusal  to  sign  the  nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  and  its  abysmal  human  rights  record  are  grounds  for 
suspension  of  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961;  yet  Israel  continues  to  receive  the  highest  level  of 
aid  granted  by  the  U.S.  to  any  foreign  nation.   Amnesty 
International's  most  recent  human  rights  report  released  on  June 
8,  1993,  states  "this  law  has  never  been  applied. . .among 
countries  who  clearly  meet  this  definition. .. is  Israel."   Citing 
Israel's  torture  and  ill-treatment  of  Palestinians,  "including 
deaths  in  custody,  extrajudicial  killings,  unfair  trials,  and 
deportations,"  Amnesty  concludes  that  "the  United  States 
should. . .seriously  assess. . .assistance  to  countries  that  fail  to 
protect  human  rights . " 

A  recent  Congressional  Research  Service  Report  (CRS,  93-513 
F)  shows  that  our  outlay  of  aid,  grants,  and  loans  to  Israel  will 
exceed  $5  billion  dollars  in  FY  93.   According  to  the  CRS, 
Israel  has  been  the  lead  recipient  of  U.S.  foreign  aid  since 
World  War  II  and  accounts  for  some  20%  of  our  FY  1993  foreign  aid 
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appropriations.   In  distinction  to  other  grantees,  Israel 
receives  its  economic  and  military  aid  in  a  lump  sum  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  allowing  it  to  invest  and  earn 
interest  on  its  grant  which  can  be  used  to  service  its  debt  to 
the  U.S.  or  for  other  purposes.   During  the  1980s  Israel 
refinanced  about  $5.5  billion  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  loans 
owed  to  the  U.S.  through  commercial  sources,  says  CRS,  and  earned 
about  $150  million  per  year  on  its  debt  to  the  United  States.   In 
addition,  the  Cranston  Amendment  assures  that  Israel's  annual  aid 
package  is  set  at  a  level  that  covers  its  interest  obligations, 
so  that  it  is  the  U.S.  taxpayer  who  supplies  the  dollars  that 
prevent  default. 

Yet  an  economist  and  financial  expert  quoted  in  the  June 
10th  Washington  Post,  reports  that  the  ten  billion  dollars  in 
loan  guarantees  urgently  requested  by  Israel  just  two  and  a  half 
years  ago  may  no  longer  be  needed.   Michael  Bruno,  former 
Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  loan 
guarantee  requests,  stated  that  "With  today's  conditions,  there 
is  no  need  for  its  import  of  capital."   MIT  Professor  Stanley 
Fischer,  who  appeared  before  Congress  last  year  to  support  the 
loan  guarantees,  says  that  given  current  conditions,  Israel 
should  voluntarily  forego  the  $1.2  billion  of  this  year's 
economic  assistance  package. 

These  criticisms  arise  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  economy 
flounders  and  Americans  face  rising  unemployment,  new  tax 
increases,  and  widespread  cutbacks  in  domestic  program  budget 
allocations,  including  Medicare  cuts  for  our  elderly  and  retired 
citizens.   Increasingly,  Americans  question  an  aid  package  of 
loans  and  grants  that  allows  Israel  to  pursue  its  national  policy 
at  the  expense  of  our  own.   In  contrast  to  our  domestic  program 

outlays,  Israel's  benefits  from  this  year's  aid  package  include 

the  following: 
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-  While  our  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs  are  targeted 
for  cuts,  Israel  receives  between  $3  and  $7  million  to  support 
U.S.  sponsored  private  non-profit  schools  and  hospitals  through 
the  "American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  Program." 

-  Although  National  Istitute  of  Health  and  Center  for 
Disease  Control  budgets  have  been  cannibalized  by  severe  cuts  in 
recent  years,  we  provide  Israel's  Middle  East  Resource  Exchange 
package  with  about  $11  million  to  support  exchange  with  third 
world  nations  for  research  and  development,  science  projects,  and 
other  related  projects. 

-  While  Americans  face  problems  obtaining  mortgage  loans 
and  as  federal  housing  subsidies  are  increasingly  cut,  Israel  has 
received  $2  billion  in  Loan  Guarantees  which  it  requested  for 
housing  and  now  proposes  to  use  for  infrastructure  development 
and  expansion,  and  for  low  interest  loans  to  its  private  business 
sector. 

-  Despite  increasing  cuts  in  U.S.  refugee  programs  and 
asylum  projects,  we  will  grant  Israel  $80  million  this  year  for 
its  "Jewish  Refugee  Resettlement"  project. 

-American  tax  dollars  continue  to  subsidize  Israeli 
programs  which  discriminate  against  that  nation's  Christian  and 
Muslim  Arab  citizens. 

Israel's  Human  Rights  Violations 

Israel's  continued  pattern  of  human  rights  violations  in 
the  occupied  territories,  in  contravention  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  has  caused  alarm  and  reaction  within  our 
own  State  Department.   The  State  Department's  1991  Human  Rights 
Report  on  Israel  reports  cases  of  torture,  deaths  in  confinement, 
and  extrajudicial  killings  by  Israeli  Defense  Force  uniformed  and 
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undercover  operatives  against  Palestinians  inside  Israel  and  in 
the  occupied  territories. 

In  December  1992,  in  violation  of  international  law,  Israel 
expelled  415  Palestinians  into  Lebanese  territory;  among  them 
were  United  Nations  employees,  physicians,  members  of  the  clergy, 
professors,  students,  and  construction  workers.   These  expulsions 
resulted  in  worldwide  condemnation  of  Israel  and  international 
sanctions  under  U.N.  resolution  799.   However,  the  sanctions  have 
yet  to  be  imposed  and  the  deportees  remain  stranded  outside  their 
indigenous  homeland  away  from  their  families. 

Following  the  expulsions,  in  January  1993,  Israel  detained 
and  continues  to  hold  three  American  citizens  of  Palestinian 
descent,  accusing  them,  as  it  did  the  415,  with  being  members  of 
Hamas.   The  Hamas,  originally  an  organization  supported  by  Israel 
as  a  challenge  to  the  PLO,  is  now  repudiated  by  Israel  as 
engaging  in  terroristic  actions.   The  families  of  the  men  - 
Mohammed  Salah,  a  salesman  from  Bridgeview,  Illinois;  Mohammad 
Jarad,  a  grocer  from  Chicago;  and  Anwer  Hamdan,  an  architect  from 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  -  have  denied  their  engagement  in  unlawful 
activity.   These  three  Americans  continue  to  be  monitored  by  the 
U.S.  State  Department.   Amnesty  International  claims  that  two  are 
known  to  have  been  tortured.   According  to  information  received 
from  U.S.  State  Department  sources,  Israel  is  subjecting  these 
men  to  substandard  and  inhumane  conditions  of  confinement  while 
failing  to  provide  them  proper  access  to  attorney  consultation, 
family  visits  and,  in  the  case  of  one,  a  heart  bypass  patient, 
proper  medical  care. 

2)   Israeli  Occupation  of  the  Territories  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  and  the  Peace  Talks. 

The  peace  talks  now  underway  are  not  free  of  tension,  and 
it  remains  unclear  that  a  successful  conclusion  will  be  reached. 
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For  the  millions  of  Palestinians  under  Israeli  occupation, 
statehood  remains  an  unrealized  goal.   The  Israeli  military 
occupation  of  the  territories  of  Gaza,  the  West  Bank  and  portions 
of  Jerusalem  has  persisted  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
increasingly  contributes  to  regional  tensions.   Similar  to  the 
cases  of  Jews  in  Germany  and  Blacks  in  South  Africa,  Arab 
residents  of  the  territories  are  required  to  carry  pass  cards  in 
Israel.   The  isolation  of  Jerusalem,  the  continuing  occupation, 
the  statelessness  of  Palestinians,  and  the  denial  of  basic  rights 
is  a  formula  for  lasting  conflict  and  misery,  not  a  formula  for 
peace. 

Across  all  sectors  and  at  every  level  of  Palestinian 
society  the  closure  of  the  territories  over  the  past  ten  weeks 
has  resulted  in  untold  suffering  and  depression  of  the  economy. 
UNWRA  reports  a  daily  loss  of  $2  million  in  the  West  Bank  and 
$75,000  in  Gaza  in  wages  alone.   In  addition  to  this: 

-  unemployment  is  steadily  rising  as  thousands  of 
Palestinians  are  dropped  from  employment  due  to  their  inability 
to  obtain  the  required  special  work  permits 

-  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacturing  have  been  severely 
restricted  as  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  have  closed  borders, 
production  and  business  sites,  and  have  forbidden  daily  commuting 
to  work,  resulting  in  shortages  of  food  and  medicines,  and  a 
severely  depressed  economy 

-  human  rights  abuses  including  collective  punishment, 
deportation,  house  demolition,  administrative  detention  and  other 
abuses  continue  to  escalate. 

-  Injury  and  death  of  children  has  escalated  due  to  the 
relaxation  of  IDF  open  fire  regulations. 
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Under  curfew: 

families  find  themselves  confined  to  their  homes  under 
virtual  house  arrest,  unable  to  reach  doctors  and  essential 
medical  services.  Furthermore,  women  in  childbirth  have  been 
forced  to  deliver  at  home,  while  those  suffering  from  cardiac 
arrest,  grave  illness  and  accidental  injury  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  essetnial  emergency  care. 

-  families  are  unable  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  activities 
of  daily  living,  unable  to  shop  for  food,  attend  school,  report 
to  work,  make  religious  observances,  or  to  carry  out  other 
necessary  transactions,  including  funeral  services  and  burials 

-  curfew  can  mean  death  for  those  who  step  into  a  doorway 
or  out  on  a  balcony  for  a  breath  of  air.   A  most  recent  example 
of  this  is  the  case  of  a  toddler  shot  in  the  chest  and  killed 
when  he  stepped  into  the  doorway  of  his  father's  shop.   This  one 
year  old  infant,  Fares  al-Kaduri,  is  the  221st  child  killed  by 
Israeli  Defense  Forces  since  the  start  of  the  Intifada  in  1987 
and  the  16th  child  killed  by  the  IDF  in  1993. 

On  June  7th,  with  the  end  of  the  occupation  nowhere  in 
sight,  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  told  settlers  "the 
Israeli  government  will  never  agree  to  the  removal  of  settlements 
from  the  West  Bank."  (Hadashot,  June  8,  1993.) 

3)  The  Middle  East  Peace  Talks 

The  peace  talks  that  were  to  end  this  misery  by  restoring 
statehood  and  territorial  integrity  to  the  Palestinian  people  and 
to  offer  Israel  relief  from  regional  tensions  and  instability 
have  gone  nowhere  and  will  go  nowhere  until  Israel  resolves  to 
end  the  occupation.   Sadly  it  seems  to  have  neither  the  intent, 
the  desire,  nor  the  national  will  to  bring  this  about.   Until  the 
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United  States  is  able  to  fashion  a  new  understanding  and 
relationship  with  Israel  based  on  a  higher  moral  ground,  the 
above  cited  abuses  will  continue  and  worsen.   It  is  essential 
that  Congress  encourage  this  administration  to  shape  an  Israeli 
policy  that  will  call  for  full  Israeli  compliance  with  all  U.N. 
resolutions  demanding  the  withdrawal  from  all  occupied 
territories  including  the  Golan  Heights,  the  West  Bank,  the  Gaza 
Strip  and  Southern  Lebanon. 

4)  The  Issue  of  Lebanon 

Regarding  U.S.  policy  toward  Lebanon,  the  administration 
has  terminated  the  temporary  protected  status  accorded  to  7000 
Lebanese  nationals  during  the  turbulence  of  Lebanon's  civil  war, 
thus  permitting  their  return  to  their  country.   With  this,  it  is 
time  for  the  United  States  to  restore  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  and  respect  for  Lebanon. 

The  United  States  should  begin  by  re-opening  the  U.S. 
consulate  in  Beirut.   This  action,  offering  more  than  just  a 
symbolic  gesture  of  normalization,  would  allow  ready  access  by 
those  with  families  or  business  interests  in  the  United  States  to 
conclude  necessary  arrangements  for  emergencies,  travel  and  for 

those  ordinary  business  transactions  that  require  the  assistance 
of  our  government. 

The  United  States  should  immediately  lift  the  ban  on 
American  citizens  traveling  to  Lebanon  for  humanitarian  and 
family  reunification  purposes.   After  fifteen  years  of  war,  it  is 
inhumane  to  obstruct  any  further  the  ability  of  Lebanese  families 
to  be  reunited.   Also,  the  economic  boost  of  American  commerce, 
crucial  to  Lebanon,  cannot  be  obtained  with  such  travel 
restrictions. 

At  the  same  time,  restrictions  should  be  lifted  on  Middle 
East  Airlines  to  provide  U.S.  citizens  with  direct  access  for 
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travel  to  Lebanon  for  purposes  of  family  visitation  and 
emergencies,  for  business,  tourism,  and  educational  travel. 
Restoring  the  accessibility  of  American  travel  to  Lebanon  will 
benefit  citizens  and  businesses,  there  and  here.   This  will  also 
benefit  the  airlines  and  shipping  companies  that  stand  to  profit 
from  increased  business  opportunity  during  Lebanon's  period  of 
healing  and  reconstruction. 

The  U.S.  government  must  redouble  its  efforts  to  compel 
Israel's  compliance  with  U.N.  Resolution  425  calling  for  Israel's 
immediate  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  Israeli  troops  and 
personnel  from  Lebanese  soil. 

It  is  also  essential  for  full  recovery  of  the  Lebanese 
economy  that  we  increase  levels  of  U.S.  humanitarian  and 
development  aid.   With  this,  Lebanon  may  find  it  possible  to 
restore  its  infrastructure  depleted  by  fifteen  years  of  civil 
strife  and  invasion;  without  it  such  reconstruction  is  well  nigh 
impossible  of  achievement.   I  would  call  upon  this  committee  to 
help  implement  these  very  needed  actions  on  behalf  of  a  country 
that  has  always  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  its  Western 
partners. 

5.  Humanitarian  Assistance  to  Bosnia.  Iraq.  Somalia,  and 
Sudan 

Finally,  the  children  and  other  vulnerable  persons  in 
Bosnia,  Iraq,  Somalia,  and  Sudan  continue  to  suffer  the 
consequences  of  civil  strife,  international  sanctions  and 
embargo. 

Rather  than  reducing  tensions,  the  long  delayed  U.S. 
response  to  the  crisis  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  has  placed  the 
people  of  Bosnia  in  precarious,  uncertain  and  life-threatening 
conditions.   Acting  to  relieve  their  suffering  is  an  urgent 
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priority  which  can  be  accomplished  only  with  continued  monitoring 
and  responsiveness  to  their  overall  well  being.   While  Congress 
has  recently  voted  to  release  monies  for  military  assistance, 
there  is  a  need  for  humanitarian  assistance  as  well,  which  I  hope 
will  be  forthcoming. 

Civilians  in  Iraq,  who  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  Gulf 
War  of  1991,  continue  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the  sanctions  that 
remain  in  place.   Physicians  traveling  to  the  Middle  East  and 
international  humanitarian  agencies  state  that  shortages  of 
vaccines,  medicines,  antibiotics,  insulin,  anesthesia  and  other 
essential  items  have  resulted  in  numerous  deaths,  increased 
trauma  and  disability,  and  widespread  suffering.   The  people  of 
Iraq  are  not  our  enemy  any  more  than  are  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  of  the  world.   Lifting  the  embargo,  which  is  touching  the 
lives  of  millions  in  that  country,  would  end  the  suffering  of  the 
Iraqi  people  by  allowing  them  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
sufficient  food,  medical  and  infrastructure  supplies  that  can 
restore  their  daily  lives  to  normalcy. 

Somalia's  civil  unrest  and  the  continued  turbulence  in 
Sudan  have  affected  millions  of  civilians  in  each  country.   The 
deleterious  events  of  the  past  few  years  have  severely  impacted 
their  economies  and  civil  societies.   It  is  only  with  our 
assistance  during  this  critical  period  that  there  can  be  an  early 
resolution  of  their  respective  crises  and  a  re-stabilization  of 
their  national  life.   The  impact  on  the  region  has  been  severe; 
demonstration  of  our  concern  through  the  extension  of 
humanitarian  aid  is  critical  for  the  people  of  these  two  nations 
as  well  as  for  our  future  relations  in  the  region. 

I  have  appended  a  number  of  supporting  documents  to  this 
testimony  that  relate  to  these  issues.   Again,  my  thanks  to  the 
committee  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 
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THE  ISRAELI  SETTLEMEirrS  AND  IMTBRKATIOMAL  LAW 

*  Israeli  Settlement  Activity  in  the  occupied  territories 
specifically  violates: 

*  Th«  Hague  Conventions  of  1899  and  1907 

*  Conquering  powers  can  no  longer  seize  and 

confiscate  private  property  of  the  indigenous  population 
in  occupied  territory.   Articles  4  6-47.   The  occupant 
Bay  expropriate  private  land  only  for  the  needs  of  the 
occupying  forces  but  compensation  must  be  paid  to  the 
property  owner. 

*  Immovable  state-owned  (public)  property  of  the  ousted 
sovereign  may  not  be  seized  by  the  occupying  power  which  is 
only  to  act  as  the  administrator  of  these  properties.  Art. 56 

*  Movable  public  property  of  the  ousted  sovereign  may  be 
appropriated  but  only  for  military  use.   Article  23  (g) 

*  The  occupying  force  is  prevented  from  changing  existing  laws 
in  the  occupied  territory  "unless  absolutely  prevented". 
Article  43 

*  Israel  is  bound  to  the  Hague  Conventions  because  they  are 
now  customary  international  law.   Admitted  by  Israeli  High 
Court  in  the  Elon  Moreh  case. 

*  The  Geneva  Convention  Relative  to  the  Protection  of  olvllian 

Parsons  in  the  Time  of  War  (Geneva  IV) .  Israel  is  a  signatory. 

*  Individual  or  forcible  transfers,  as  well  as  deportations  of 
protected  persons  from  occupies  territory  or  to  that  of 
any  other  country,  occupied  or  not,  are  prohibited 
regardless  of  motive  .    Article  49(1) 

*  The  Occupying  Power  shall  not  deport  or  transfer  parts  of 
its  own  civilian  population  into  the  territory  it  occupies. 
Article  49(6) 

*  Any  destruction  of  by  the  Occupying  Power  of  real  or 
personal  property  belonging  individually  or  collectively  to 
private  persons,  or  the  state... is  prohibited,  except  where 
such  destruction  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by 
military  operation.   Article  53 

*  The  Onited  Nations  Charter 

*  Articles  1(2)  and  55  include  the  right  of  indigenous  people 
in  occupied  territories  to  determine  their  own  future. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jiine  10, 1993] 

ISRAEL  MAY  NO  LONGER  NEED  CONTROVERSIAL 

LOAN  GUARANTEES 

(By  David  Hoffman) 


JERUSALEM,  June  9— Two-and 
•a-half  years  after  Israel  urgently 
asked  the  United  States  for  guaran- 
tees for  $10  billion  in  loans  to  help 
absorb  immigrants  from  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  economists  and  former 
government  officials  are  saying  the 
country  may  not  need  the  money 
after  all. 

The  request  touched  off  a  bitter 
political  struggle  between  then- 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  and 
the  Bush  administration  over  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  occupied  territo- 
.  ries  and  helped  cause  Shamir's  de- 
feat in;  last  June's  elections.  Israel 
finally 'won  the  guarantees  last  year 
and  recently  raised  the  first  $1  bil- 
lion on  Wall  Street. 

The  inoney  is  now  on  deposit  at 
the  Batik  of  Israel — but  the  govern- 
ment is  not  rushing  to  spend  it.  For 
now  Israel  also  has  decided  to  wait  at 
least  until  fall  to  borrow  the  next  $1 
billion^and  outside  experts,  includ- 
ing the  head  of  the  Bank  of  Israel 
under  Shamir's  governnienl.  say 
there  is  now  little  need  for  it. 

"With  today's  conditions,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  import  of  capital," 
said  Michael  Bruno,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Israel  when  Is- 
rael first  requested  U.S.  loan  guar- 
antees. 

Israel  asserted  th^t  the  guaran- 
tees were  essential  to  absorb  vast 
numbers  of  Jewish  immigrants,  and 
especially  to  provide  housing  for 
them.  However,  according  to,  Israeli 
officials,  under  current  plans,  none  of 
the  money  will  be  used  for  housing, 
of  which  Israel  has  a  surplus.  Nor 
will  it  be  used  directly  to  ease  the 
resettlement  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 


This  week,  a  conference  on  the 
loan  guarantees  was  held  in  Tel 
Aviv.  Its  title:  "What  Do  You  Do 
With  $10  Billion?"  Outside,  Russian, 
immigrant  activists  demonstrated  to 
protest  that  no  representative  of 
their  interests  was  invited  to  discuss 
the  use  of  the  loans. 

"The  issue  of  aliyah  (Jewish  im- 
migration] seems  to  have  become 
secondary,"  said  Eli  Kazhdan,  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Soviet  Jewry  Zionist  I'o- 
ruin,  an  advocacy  group  for  (he  new 
arrivals. 

Israelis  say  it  was  iiiiportanl  to 
win  the  fight  for  the  loan  guarantees 
as  a  political  reaffirmation  of  the 
country's  alliance  with  the  United 
Slates.  But  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, no  one  in  the  govertiment  is 
claiming  any  longer  that  the  loans 
are  "vital"  to  Israel's  survival.  Now. 
tlie  money  is  viewed  as  a  nice  cush- 
ion, rather  than  a  lifejacket,  and 
there  are  plans  to  use  it  to  expand 
the  country's  highway  syslemnnd  as 
a  pool  for  low-intcicsl  priv.jtc  busi- 
ness loans. 

Under  the  pr()j»rain.  in  wliicli  IIk- 
United  States  guarantees  Israel's  re- 
payment of  commercial  bank  loans, 
there  is  no  direct  cost  to  the  U.S. 
taxpayer  unless  Israel  defaults.  Is- 
rael is  to  pay  the  "set-aside"  cost  to 
insure  against  default — although 
critics  say  this  amount  will  come 
from  other  U.S.  aid.  In  case  of  de- 
fault, which  U.S.  officials  say  ls"un- 
likely.  the  United  States  would  have 
to  pay  the  full  principal  and  accunju- 
lated  intere.st. 

I  When  it  first  asked  for  the  loan 
guarantees  two  years  ago,  Israel 
overestimated  the  immigration  wave 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union.  When 
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(he  $10  billion  figure  w.is  conceived, 
Israel  nnticipnted  1  million  new  im- 
migrants williin  a  few  years.  Only 
about  half  that  number  have  come 
since  late  1989. 

Jacob  Frenkel,  governor  of  the 
FJank  of  Israel,  said  in  an  interview 
(hat  Israel  "can  make  good  use  of  the 
loan  guarantees,  at  least  for  (he  com- 
ing couple  of  years,"  to  stimulate  job 
creation  and  economic  growth.  This 
would  "send  a  signal  to  prospective 
immigrants,  who  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived but  arc  sitting  on  Ihoir  suit- 
cases" waiting  for  conditions  here  to 
im|)r<)vc,  ho  said. 

Soiii<«  influential  rcononiisis  and 
p<)lili(  ians  horr  (lucsdon  whether  Is- 
rael needs,  or  should  borrow,  the  full 
$1(1  billion,  which  was  authorized 
over  a  five-ye.ir  period.  "There  are 
lots  <»f  bcMcfils  from  these  loan  guar- 
anlers."'  said  econoinisl  lili  Sagui,  di- 
rector of  a  Tel  Aviv  coi\sulling  firm. 
."Hut  nobody  needs  it  right  awav.  not 
(he  $10  billion." 

Hruno  suggested  that  Israel  bur- 
row only  half  of  the  next  $1  billion  in- 


stallment. "It's  not  that  there  will  be 
no  need  whatsoever"  for  the  loan 
guarantees,  he  said  in  an  interview. 
"But  it's  better,  if  there  is  not  a  clear 
objective,  to  be  slow  about  using  it." 

Stanley  Fischer,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  who  testified 
in  favor  of  the  loan  guarantees  be- 
fore Congress  in  1992,  offered  an 
eveti  more  radical  suggestion:  that 
since  Israel  has  the  loan  guarantees 
but  does  not  need  them,  it  should 
volunteer  to  give  up  the  $1.2  billion 
it  gets  in  annual  economic  a.ssistance 
from  (he  United  States. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  who 
secured  the  loan  guarantees  from  the 
Hush  administration,  said  he  had  no 
choice  because  the  issue  had  become 
a  political  symbol.  "I  came  to  the  con- 
du.sion  that  the  issue  of  guarantees 
had  turned  into  a  (est  of  Israeli-U.S. 
relations,"  he  said.  His  spokesman, 
(iad  l'>en-Ari.  said  Rabin  believes  Is- 
rael will  need  the  full  amount  of  (he 
loan  giiarant«'es  for  infrastructure 
and  business  investment. 


ISRAELI  SETTLEMENTS: 
ARE  THEY  OBSTACLES  TO  PEACE? 


Yes 


Because  the  struggle  over  land  is  the 
heart  of  the  Israeli-Palesiinian  conflict.   Much  of 
the  world,  including  the  Arab  ''frontline"  states, 
agrees  that  an  enduring  and  just  solution  lies  in  a 
connpromise  over  the  occupied  territories.    But 
settlements  have  carved  the  Israeli-occupied 
West  Bonk  and  Gaza  Strip  into  a  patchwork  of 
Palestinian  and  Jewish  areas.  Disentangling  Israel 
from  the  Palestinian  territories  is  already  a  difficult 
prospect.     The  more  Israeli  Jews  are 
settled  in  the  territorie's,  the  more  diffi- 
cult any  territorial  compromise  will  be. 
And    yet,    despite    international 
alarm,  the  Israeli  government  remains 
committed   to   its  settlement   policy. 
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During  the  last  23  years,  since  Israel's 
occupation  of  \he  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  Strip  in  the  1967  war,  over  200 
settlerments  have  been  established  in 
the   occupied   territories.      Although 
Israel  has  come  under  intensifying  international 
pressure  to  halt  the  establishment  of  new  settle- 
ments, the  latest  policy  is  to  "thicken"  the  exist- 
ing settlements,  to  increase  their  populations, 
expand  their  borders  and  merge  them  into  grids 
of  exclusively  Jewish  Israeli  areas  cutting  through 
and  fragmenting  Palestinian  land. 

Since  Palestinians — even  those  who  are  citi- 
zens of  Israel — are  forbidden  to  live  in  the  prolif- 
erating settlements,  the  indigenous  Palestinians 
are  being  pushed  into  increasingly  dense  con- 
centrations, while  their  land  and  source  of  liveli- 
hood are  confiscated.  Consequently,  well  over 
half  of  the  West  Bank  has  been  closed  to  Pales- 
tinian use.   This  has  had  devastating  effects  on 
Palestinian  agriculture  and  economy. 
But  most  importantly,  by  eliminat- 
ing Palestinian  land  tenure,  Israel  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  any  territorial 
compromise. 

The  settlements  are  in  fact  being 
created  to  bolster  Israel's  claim   to 
permonenf  sovereignty  over  the  occu- 
pied territories  by  increasing  the  Jewish 
population.  The  same  policy,  pursued 
for  decades  inside  Israel,  has  led  to 
extensive  dispossession  of  the  land  of  Palestinian 
Israeli  citizens.  Manifesting  in  the  occupied  West 
Bonk  and  Gaza  Strip,  the  policy  reflects  Israel's 
Intention  to  annex  the  occupied  territories — as 
Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  openly  admits. 

WHAT  ARE  ISRAEL'S  SETTLEMENT 
.PLANS? 

The  current  settlement  policy  In  the  West  Bank  was 
initiated  immediately  after  the  1967  war,  based  on  a 
master  plan  by  Labor  Minister  Yigal  Allon  to  establish 
strategic  military  settlements  along  the  Jordan  Valley  to 
defend  Israel's  eastern  flank.  Under  later  Labor  govern- 
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ments,  in  unpublicized  policy  shifts,  military  closures  were 
converted  to  permanent  civilian  settlement  and  extend- 
ed into  ttie  Palestinian  hiighilands.  In  \he  Gaza  Strip, 
settlement  policy  concentrated  more  purely  on  thie  dual 
goals  of  eliminating  Palestinian  resistance  and  controlling 
scarce  water  sources. 

Since  tfie  Likud  party  came  to  power  in  1977, 
settlement  has  greatly  accelerated  and  tfie  government 
hias  adopted  on  open,  ideological  commitment  to  retain 
all  of  hiistoric  Palestine. 

Fragmenting  the  Territories 

Israeli  settlements  are  establistied  in  "blocks,"  which 
ensure  contiguous  control  over  Palestinian  land  and 
resources.  In  addition  to  their  military  function,  blocks  are 
designed  to  circumscribe  Palestinian  Arab  villages  and 
prevent  their  growth.  Roads  and  electricity  nets,  estab- 
lished to  serve  the  settlements,  bypass  Palestinian  villages, 
cut  through  Palestinian  land  and  further  fragment 
Palestinian  land  and  communities. 

This  fragmentation  serves  to  convert  what  was 
clearly  Palestinian  territory  to  an  area  "under  dispute." 

Erasing  tine  "Green  Line" 

Israeli  policy  calls  for  placing  settlement  blocks 
directly  on  the  "green  line."  the  1948-49  armistice 
borders  between  Israel  and  the  occupied  territories.  By 
straddling  this  border,  settlements  obscure  the  distinction 
between  military  occupation  and  full  sovereignty, 
facilitating  eventual  annexotion. 

"Tine  Demooraphic  Problem" 

Israel  has  always  viewed  the  presence  of  the 
Palestinian  Arabs  in  Palestine,  even  those  who  are  citizens 
of  Israel,  as  a  demographic  "problem":  an  obstacle  to 
the  consolidation  of  a  Jewish  state.  Today,  "Judaiza- 
tion"  remains  the  official  state  development  policy, 
especially  in  such  predominantly  Palestinian  areas  as  the 
Galilee,  where  Israeli  plans  call  for  establishing  new 
Jewish  settlement  blocks  specifically  in  order  to  shift  the 
demographic  balance.  Plans  also  include  the  razing  of 
over  one  hundred  "unrecognized"  Palestinian  villages. 

Settlement  plans  for  the  occupied  territories  reflect 
the  same  strategy.  By  the  end  of  1990,  the  settler  popu- 
lation in  all  the  territories  was  approximately  200,000;  the 
government  plans  a  further  50%  Increase  by  1994. 
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How 
are 

Settlements 
Established? 

Settlements  in  the  occupied  territories  are  overseen 
by  the  World  Zionist  Organization  (WZO)  in  close  partner- 
ship with  the  Israeli  government,  especially  the  Ministries 
of  Housing  and  Industry.  Jhe  government's  delegation  of 
settlement  planning  and  administration  to  the  WZO  in 
fact  functions  to  provide  deniability  to  the  government  in 
the  settlement  process.  By  operating  outside  the  turbu- 
lent arena  of  Israeli  politics,  the  WZO  also  ensures  that 
settlement  continues  according  to  long-range  plans. 

Land  Confiscation 

Israeli  confiscation  of  Palestinian  land  Is  effected 
through  several  devices.  Palestinian  land  may  be  (1)  de- 
clared a  closed  military  area  and  subsequently  convert- 
ed to  civilian  settlement  use;  (2)  declared  "state"  land, 
which  automatically  destines  it  for  exclusively  Jewish  use; 
or  (3)  seized  for  roods,  "nature  reserves"  and  other 
"public  domain"  use— olways  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
Jewish  settlers. 

Unlimited  Immigration 

Constantly  seeking  a  larger  Jewish  Israeli  population, 
the  WZO  operates  on  extensive  international  network  of 
organizations  and  recruitment  campaigns  to  steer  Jewish 
migration  to  Israel.  One  result  of  this  policy  is  the  current 
moss  influx  of  Soviet  Jews,  totaling  over  200,000  in  1990 
clone,  and  creating  an  acute  housing  shortage  which 
ensures  a  Jewish  population  flow  into  the  territories. 

House  Demolition 

To  prevent  Palestinian  community  grov/th,  the  Israeli 
government  has  frozen  most  Palestinian  munlciccl 
boundaries  both  inside  Israel  and  in  the  occupied 
territories.  The  inevitable  overflow  construction  by  the 
expanding  population  is  considered  "illegal."  and  is 
subject  to  demolition.  In  the  past  three  years  olcne, 
nearly  one  thousand  "illegal"  Palestinian  homes  in  the 
occupied  territories  have  been  bulldozed  or  dynamited. 
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Subsidies 

The  government  provides  low-interest  loans  end 
othier  subsidies  to  Jewisti  settlers,  permitting  hiome  pur- 
chioses  at  lower  prices  thian  are  available  inside  Israel. 
Thie  financial  incentives  attract  ttie  bulk  of  settlers  today, 
whio  seek  affordable  tiousing  within  easy  commuting 
distance  of  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv. 

But 

are  the 
Settlements 
Legal? 

The  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  (1949),  article  49(6), 
states  very  clearly: 

■  "The  Occupying  Power  shall  not  deport  or  transfer 
parts  of  its  own  civilian  population  into  the  territory 
it  occupies." 

This  provision  was  written  in  reaction  to  the  Nazi  policy  of 
establishing  Aryan  settlements  to  "Aryanize"  occupied 
territory.  As  a  strategy  of  demographic  engineering, 
Israel's  policy  of  "Judaization"  mirrors  this  practice. 

Although  Israel  has  claimed  that  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  applies  only  to  territories  previously  under  the 
sovereignty  of  another  country,  the  Geneva  Convention 
itself  makes  no  such  distinction. 


■"My  conclusion  is  thot  civilian  settlement  in  the  Adminis- 
tered Territories  contradicts  the  express  order  of  the 
Fourth  Geneva  Accord." 

— r.  Meion.  Legal  Advisor.  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry. 

in  a  merr.o  to  Prime  Minister  Levi  fsWco/. 

M  September  1967. 


The  UN  Position 


The  United  Nations  has  repeatedly  affirmed  that 
Israel's  settlement  policy  violates  the  Geneva  Accords 
and  harms  prospects  for  any  peace  settlement.  Innumer- 
able General  Assembly  resolutions  have  called  for  Israel 
to  withdraw  from  the  territories,  and  to  rernove  the  settle- 
ments.   Security  Council  resolution  465,  passed  unani- 
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mously  in  1980,  called  the  settlement  policy  "a  flagrant 
violation  of  tt^e  Fourth  Geneva  Convention"  and  "a 
serious  obstruction  to  achieving  a  comprehensive,  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 

The  U.S.  Position 

Under  the  Carter  administration,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment— together  with  the  European  Community — held 
that  the  settlements  were  illegal.  In  1981,  President 
Reagan  retreated  to  the  position  that  they  are  not  illegal, 
but  an  "obstacle"  to  peace.  Today,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  holds  that,  although  the  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  does  apply  to  Israel's  occupation  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip,  the  question  of  the  settlements' 
legality  is  extraneous  to  the  main  point  that  they  are 
"unhelpful"  to  peace.  For  political  reasons,  the  question 
of  legality  is  evaded. 

However,  the  Bush  administration  has  identified 
Israel's  settlement  policy  as  central  to  any  potential 
peace  resolution,  and  has  clashed  directly  with  Israel 
over  such  issues  as  U.S.  housing  loan  guarantees  and 
Soviet  Jewish  settlement  in  the  territories. 

And 

the 

Future? 

The  current  Israeli  government  has  repeatedly  af- 
firmed Israel's  intention  to  hold  on  to  the  territories  as  an 
inseparable  part  of  Israel.  According  to  official  policy, 
the  settlements  are  being  "thickened,"  the  green  line  is 
being  erased,  and  the  Land  of  Israel  is  to  extend  to  the 
Jordan  River.  The  Palestinian  population  is  to  be  limited 
to  isolated  enclaves,  which — because  of  their  economic 
dependence  and  political  vulnerability— have  often 
been  compared  by  analysts  to  South  African  bantustcns. 

Palestinians  are  also  being  pressured  to  move  to 
Jordan,  which  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  calls  "the 
Palestinian  state."  Aside  from  the  terrible  human  cost  to 
the  Palestinians,  the  prospect  of  a  forced  "transfer"  of 
the  Palestinians  from  Palestine  threatens  the  stability  of 
Jordan  and  of  the  entire  Middle  East. 

The  Palestinians  see  Israeli  policy  clearly,  for  it  is 
practiced  daily,  on  their  lands.  They  recognize  that,  if  the 
process  continues,  they  will  lose  the  only  land  they  have 
left.  The  Jewish  settlements  represent  Israel's  Intention  to 
push  them  from  the  territories,  and  to  deny  them  survival 
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ond  statehood  in  thieir  own  country.  Tliis  causes  anger, 
fear,  desperation — and  violent  resistance.  The  conflict 
over  \he  land  is  th>e  basis  of  fiostilltles. 

Prospects:  Peace  or  War? 

A  stable  peace  settlement  cannot  entail  ttie 
expulsion  of  ttie  Palestinians  from  Palestine  to  anottier 
country.  Despite  thie  powerful  influence  of  pan-Arab 
nationalism,  \he  Palestinians  are  a  distinct  people  witti 
vital  ties  to  ttieir  land  and  villages.  Even  18tti  Century 
observers  noted  this  fact,  long  before  the  current  conflict. 
Forced  "tronsfer,"  whether  incremental  or  abrupt,  will 
only  lay  the  foundations  for  bitterness  and  hostility  that 
would  plague  the  fvliddle  East  for  decades  to  come.  This 
means  the  certainty  of  future  wars. 

As  the  world  grapples  with  the  implications  and 
consequences  of  the  Gulf  war,  recognition  grows  that 
the  conflicts  of  the  Middle  East  ore  interrelated  and  that 
persistent  instability  in  the  region  threatens  the  entire 
world  community.  Iraq's  scud  missile  attacks  on  Israel 
have  dramatized  that  the  Israeli-Palestinian  dispute  brings 
the  danger  of  broader  conflagration  to  any  conflict  in 
the  region.  The  conflict  must  t^e  resolved,  both  for 
'  international  stability  as  well  as  the  immediate  human 
rights  of  the  people  on  the  ground. 

In  recent  years,  such  as  in  the  difficult  case  of 
Namibian  decolonization,  the  United  Nations  has  tal<en 
a  new  role  in  applying  international  law  to  resolve 
dangerous  and  difficult  international  conflicts.  The  UN 
may  now  provide  the  forum  for  a  unified  international 
effort,  based  on  international  law.  to  secure  peace  for  ell 
the  peoples  in  the  Middle  East.  Resolution  of  the  land 
question  is  key  to  that  peace. 


AID-HUMAN  RIGHTS 

(By  George  Gedda,  Associated  Press  writer) 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  -- A  human  rigtits  group  said  today  that  the  U.S. 
goYemment  has  systerr^atically  provided  miiitary  aid  to  countries  with 
poor  hunan  rights  records  -a  violation  of  U.S.  law. 

The  report  by  the  London-t)ased  Amnesty  International  said  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  t^ve  ignored  a  legal  provision  that  bars 
security  assistance  to  countries  which  show  a  consistent  pattern  of 
gross  human  tights  violations. 

"The  law  has  never  been  applied,"  the  report  said. 

"Each  year  that  the  Congress  and  the  administration  fail  to  act, 
governments  receiving  security  assistance  who  clearly  meet  tNs 
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definition  are  given  the  signal  that  the  U.S.  govemnnent  cares  nnore 
about  its  relationship  with  them  than  about  the  people  who  are  so 
grossly  abused,"  the  report  said. 

/THong  countries  with  rights  problems  cited  in  the  report  were 
longtime  U.S.  friends  such  as  Israel,  Turkey,  Guatenrala  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  report  does  not  recommend  an  outright  suspension  of  military  aid 
to  any  specific  countries  but  says  the  United  States  should  "seriously 
assess"  its  assistance  to  countries  that  fail  to  protect  hunan  rights. 

A  senior  State  Department  official,  speaking  on  condition  of 
anonymity,  disputed  the  report's  allegation  tl^t  the  administration  has 
ignored  the  law.  The  official  noted  that  security  assistance  has  been 
suspended  in  the  recent  past  to  Mauritania,  Sudan,  Equatorial  Guinea, 
Thailand,  Peru  and  Guatemala.  In  some  cases, assistance  resumed  after 
conditions  improved,  the  official  said. 

The  report  also  analyzes  the  human  rights  record  of  selected 
countnes  which  receive  securityassistance.  Some  examples: 

Israeli-Occupied  Territories  -  Israeli  authorities  engage  in  torture 
and  ill-treatment  of  Palestinians.  There  have  been  deaths  in  custody, 
extrajudicial  killings,  unfair  trials  and  deportations.  Israel  receives 
$1 .8  billion  in  securityassistance  annually. 

Jordan-  In  Jordan,  there  exist  inconYTiunicado  detention  and  unfair 
trials  of  political  prisoners  There  were  new  allegations  of  torture  and 
ill-treatment  but  on  a  lesser  scale  than  in  previous  years.  No 
executions  were  known  to  have  been  carried  out  in  1  992.  Jordan  is 
receiving  $9  million  in  military  grants  and  $2  million  in  military 
training  in  1993. 

GioterYtala  ~  In  almost  two  decades  of  military  rule  in  Guatemala, 
thousands  of  deaths  have  resulted  from  "flagrant  breaches  of  human 
rights.  Arbitrary  arrest,  torture,  'disappearance'  and  political 
killings  were  everyday  realities.  ...  The  choice  of  victim  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  abuses  have  been  carried  out  suggest  the  involvemert 
of  nriembers  of  the  official  security  forces."  Guatemala  is  receiving 
$400,000  for  military  training  this  year  (The  report  was  written  before 
the  election  Sunday  of  Ramiro  de  Leon  Carpio,  a  noted  human  rights 
activist,  as  president.) 

Turkey  -  "Torture  is  widespread  and  systematic  in  Turkey,  especially 
during  the  first  few  days  of  detention  follcwing  arrest.  Torture  and 
ill-treatment  continue  to  be  routinely  inflicted  on  political  and 
criminal  prisoners.  Methods  ...  include  beatings  on  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  electric  shocks,  hosing  with  cold  water  under  pressure  and  being 
blindfolded  and  stripped  naked."  Turl<ey  is  receiving  $3. 1  million  for 
military  training  this  year. 

The  Philippines  ~  A  pattern  of  serious  human  rights  violations  and 
extrajudicial  executions  and  "disappearances"  have  re-emerged  in  the 
Philippines.  "Aspects  of  the  government's  counterinsurgency  strategy 
have  contributed  significantly  to  these  violations."  In  1  993,  the 
Philippines  is  receiving  $1  5  million  in  military  grants  and  $2.3  million 
in  nnilitary  training. 
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This  briefing  paper  is  designed  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  question  of  Israeli  settlements  in  the 
occupied  territories  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 
While  such  a  complex  topic  cannot  be  fully  ana- 
lyzed in  this  short  space,  we  hope  that  this 
review  will  show  how  the  settlement  process 
forms  a  central  issue  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict. 

The  current  conflict  over  Palestine  stretches 
back  into  the  19th  century,  and  much  of  what  is 
occurring  today  has  its  roots  in  that  history. 
This  history  is  often  disputed,  and  its  debate  can 
even  be  used  to  divert  attention  from  the  im- 
mediate and  pressing  political  and  human  rights 
questions.  But  the  basic  conflict,  the  struggle  for 
the  land,  forms  a  continuum  throughout  the 
wars  and  turmoil  In  the  region.  To  understand 
the  problem  of  land  is  to  understand  the  motives 
of  both  sides,  and  to  put  the  multiple  human 
rights  and  security  questions  into  perspective. 
Much  of  Israel's  policy  toward  the  Palestinians  is 
based  on  gaining  control  of  the  land.  Palestinian 
resistance  is  based  on  retaining  or  regaining  the 
land. 

And  a  peace  settlement  rests  on  the  strug- 
gle for  the  land. 

•  We  therefore  present  here  key  aspects  of 
Israeli  policy  toward  Palestinian  land  both  inside 
the  stale  of  Israel  and  in  the  occupied  territories, 
for  the.  policies  are  essentially  the  same.  In  both 
cases,  the  settlements  have  the  same  function:  to 


fragment  the  Palestinian  community  with  Jewish 
settler  communities,  and  to  "redeem"  and  "Juda- 
ize"  the  land  (terms  actually  used  in  Israel)  by 
increasing  the  resident  Jewish  [x>pulation.  As 
Israel  establishes  settlements  to  straddle  and 
erase  the  "green  line" — the  border  between 
Israel  and  the  occupied  territories — Israel's 
intention  to  extend  its  sovereignty  over  the 
territories  becomes  even  more  evident. 

Israeli  Jewish  society  is  divided  almost 
eveiJy  over  the  contentious  issue  of  territorial 
compromise  with  the  Palestinians.  In  light  of 
this  genuine  plurality,  it  does  not  behoove  even 
Israel's  staunchest  allies  to  avoid  this  issue  out  of 
deference  to  official. Israeli  policy  and  govern- 
ment seiuitivtties.  The  ultimate  stability  of  the 
region,  and  the  basic  human  needs  of  the  people 
for  peace  and  security,  are  paramount.  This 
historic  opportunity  must  not  be  lost;  coura- 
geous action  is  mandated. 

It  is  our  hojje  that,  through  recognition  of 
the  crucial  importance  of  the  land  issue  and  the 
role  which  settlements  play  in  the  Israeli-Pales- 
tii\ian  conflict,  concerned  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals can  better  prepare  and  press  for  negoti- 
ations toward  a  truly  stable  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  region. 

Virginia  Tilley 

Coordiiwlor 

Settlement  Watch 


(tie  Only  Effective  Loan  Provision:  - 

A  Settlement  Freeze 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  Israeli  spending  on  Jewish 
settlement  in  the  occupied  territories  because  money  for 
settlement  is  channeled  through  private  and  quasi- 
governmental  organizations  as  well  as  through  numerous 
government  ministries,  fsrael's  settlement  policy  has  in 
fact  been  constructed  to  operate  privately,  evading  public 
scrutiny  by  concerned  Israelis  as  well  as  by  a  concerned 
international  community. 

In  the  past,  enforcement  of  international  agree- 
ments with  the  Israeli  government  regarding  settlement 
activity  has  proven  difficult.  Previous  assurances  to  the 
U.S.  by  Israel  that  loan  funds  would  not  be  spent  in  the 
occupied  territories .  have  been  openly  and  defiantly 
violated.  Since  enforcing  restrictions  on  the  intertvirincd 
and  private  funding  relationships  between  the  Israeli 
government  and  "private"  settlement  channels  would  be 
impossible  without  Israeli  government  cooperation,  such 
restrictions  would  be  an  empty  gesture  at  best. 

Only  a  complete  settlement  freeze,  en^bradng  all 
construction  and  development,  public  and  private,  on 
Jewish  settlement  in  the  occupied  territories,  can  ensure 
that  such  settlement  Is  halted.  Any  loan  conditioned  on 
restrictions  to  Israeli  gooemment  spending  alone  will 
permit  continued  settlement,  and  consequently  the 
incremental  aiu>exation  of  the  occupied  territories  and 
the  destruction  of  the  basis  for  a  territorial  comf>romise. 


Israel's  settlement  policy  is  no\  a  policy  which  can 
easily  be  set  aside  by  the  Shamir  government,  or  by  any 
Israeli  government — and  not  only  because  of  doctoral 
pressure,  such  as  placating  extreme  right-wing  coalition 
partners.  Rather,  Israel's  settlement  policy  is  entrendiod 
in  the  apparatus  of  the  Slate.  From  Israel's  earliest  years, 
the  Jevirish  Agency  and  Worid  Zionist  Organization  have 
planned  and  administered  the  transfer  of  land  from 
Palestiiuan  to  Jewish  hands,  controlling  billions  of  dollars 
in  assets  and  compnising  a  political  power  of  their  own. 
Their  special  role  is  tied  into  \\<c  very  concept  of  a  Jewish 
state,  and  is  not  easily  challenged.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Israel  will  accept  any  restriction  on  their  activities,  or  that 
such  restrictions  could  be  enforced. 

It  is  time  that  the  international  corrununity  recog- 
fuze  the  depth  and  seriousness  of  Israel's  settlement 
policy  in  the  occupied  territories.  It  is  a  long-term 
strategy,  institutionalized  in  a  complex  matrix  of  institu- 
tions sharing  responsibility  for  plarming  and  implemen- 
tation. Furvding,  plaiuung,  security,  construction  and 
services  are  distributed  through  public  and  private 
agencies,  all  for  one  purpose:  annexation  of  the  occupied 
territories,  in  violation  of  international  law. 

-^  Virginia  Tilley 

Director 

Settlement  Watch 
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1993:  DRIVING  OUT  EAST  JERUSALEM  PALESTINIANS 
ISRAEL'S  RACIST  CONTROL  OF  EAST  JERUSALEM 

As  Palestinian  residents  of  the  Occupied  Territories  mark  the  beginning  of  their  27th  year  of  living  under 
Israeli  military  occupation,  the  Pnlcstine  Humon  Rights  Information  Center  (PHRIC)  malces  special  note  of 
the  human  rights  implications  of  the  changing  status  in  Jerusalem,  wrought  by  the  nine-week  closure  of  the 
West  Dank  and  Gaza  and  the  division  of  East  Jerusalem  from  the  rest  of  the  West  Bank.  In  fact  Israel's 
erection  of  military  roadblocks  preventing  West  Bank  Palestinians  from  entering  Jerusalem  effectively  draws 
new  borders  and  demonstrates  its  intentions  to  permanently  annex  the  occupied  city.  This  contravenes 
international  resolutions  and  treaties  proscribing  the  admission  of  territory  by  force,  and  defies  the  spirit  of 
peace  negotiations.  Israel's  focus  on  Jerusalem  can  be  seen  in  the  following  review  of  major  human  riehts 
violations  in  the  city: 


•  Colonialization:  150,000  Israeli  settlers  now  live 
in  East  Jerusalem  in  mostly  government-subsidized 
housing,  creating  a  Jewish  majority  there;  half  this 
number  moved  into  the  Arab  part  of  the  city  since 
the  Intifada.  At  least  28.000  dunums  of  Jerusalem 
land  were  confiscated  from  Arab  owners  (40%  of 
their  land)  for  Israeli  settlements:  Neve  Yaacov, 
Ramot.  Ramon  Hanatsif,  Gilo,  Ramat  Eshkol, 
Sanhedriya.  Givat  Hamivtar,  French  Hill,  Pisgat 
Ze'ev,  Maalot  Dafna  and  Givat  Hamatos. 
Palestinians  are  left  with  less  than  9%  of  their  land 
for  building,  however,  an  Israeli  policy  of  denying 
constrjction  permits  to  Palestinians  prohibits  any 
development. 

•  Residency  Refused:  Israel  attempts  to  limit  the 
number  of  Arab  Jerusalemites  by  denying  Jerusalem 
Palestinian  men  the  right  to  confer  Jerusalem 
residency  on  their  immediate  family  except  through 
a  process  of  "family  reunification,"  which  usually  is 
denied.  Female  Palestinians  from  Jerusalem  cannot 
apply  for  residency  for  their  spouses  or  children. 
The  thousands  of  Jerusalem  residents  forced  to  live 
outside  Jerusalem  borders  because  of  the  housing 
shortage  in  the  city  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 


their  residency  rights.  West  Bank  residents  with 
Jerasalem  property  likewise  are  vulnerable  to 
property  confiscation  measures;  they  may  not  live  in 
Jerusalem  without  special  military  permits,  even  if 
that  is  their  present  home. 

•  Regional  Center  Denied:  Israel's  policy,  to  de- 
Arabize  East  Jerusalem  and  separate  it  from  the 
West  Bank,  undermines  the  importance  of  the  city  to 
Palestinians  as  a  social,  political  and  economic  core 
of  the  West  Bank:  Jerusalem  serves  as  a  trade  and 
transportation  hub,  vital  health  services  center  and 
central  place  of  worship.  Its  economy  is  almost 
totally  a'service  economy. 

Since  the  Intifada: 

•  Killings:  48  Jerusalem  residents,  including  1 1 
children,  were  killed  (shot,  beaten  or  teargassed)  by 
Israeli  security  forces. 

•  Homelessness:  51  houses  and  one  church  were 
demolished  for  being  built  without  a  municipality- 
issued  permit;  dozens  of  houses  were  seized  from 
their  Palestinian.^  owners  on  other  legal  pretexts. 
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Fact  Sheet:  KILLINGS  BY  ISRAELI  SECURITY  FORCES 


JUNE  1993 


•  PKRIC  bu  docuineated  the  Itillings  of  1,230  Palettiniaas  tioce  the  beginning  of  the  Intifada,  December  9,  1987, 
by  high-velocity  ammunition,  metal-core  rubber  bullets,  plastic  bullets,  rubber  bullets,  grenades,  beatings  and 
mistreattnent,  and  excetsive  use  of  teargas.  Killings  of  Palestinians  for  which  the  Israeli  government  bears  full 
responsibility  h«ve  be«n  carried  out  by  soldiers.  Border  Guards  and  police,  intelligence  agents,  combination  special 
forces  (undercover  units),  priion  officials,  sottlers  and  armed  civilians,  as  well  as  Palestinian  collaborators. During 
this  period,  277  children,  aged  16  or  younger,  have  been  shot  dead  by  Israeli  troops  or  agents. 

Israel's  standard  regulations  on  the  use  of  live  amnTunilion  has  been  expanded  during  the  last  five  years  to  include 
firing  on  unarmed  Palestinians  if  they  are:  masked,  manning  barricades,  fleeing  arrest,  throwing  stones,  posing  a 
threat  to  soldiers,  appear  to  have  a  weapon,  wanted  by  the  authorities,  or  failing  to  obey  an  order  to  stop.  Settlers 
are  also  permitted  to  open  fire  to  protect  their  property.  Armed  Palestinians  may  be  shot  on  sight,  whether  or  not 
they  are  posing  a  threat  to  life.    While  the  rules  specify  the  open  fire  procedures  as:  1)  a  call  to  halt,  2)  shoot  in 
the  air  to  warn,  3)  shoot  at  the  legs  of  the  person  to  halt  them,  4)  as  a  last  resort  shoot  to  kill  if  another  life  is  in 
danger,  these  rules  are  usually  violated.  Violations  are  not  investigated  by  the  authorities,  e:ccept  in  unusual  cases, 
and  few  soldiers  have  been  prosecuted  by  violating  open  fire  orders.  Even  summary  executions,  where  Palestinians 
have  been  wounded  and  then  Villed  while  lying  injured,  have  been  termed  as  per  standing  regulations.  Since 
January  1991  Iiraeli  undercover  units,  dressed  in  Arab  disguise,  have  been  responsible  for  a  significant  number  of 
killings;  (h«  shootings  have  been  undertaken  by  ambush,  without  warning,  at  close  range  and  'vith  excessive  force 
(multiple  gunshots  in  the  head  and  upper  torso).  Since  September  1992,  Israel  escalated  its  military  operations  in 
the  Occupied  Territories  by  using  anti-tank  missile  fire  to  demolish  Palestinian  neighborhoods  where  wanted 
persons  were  suspected  of  hiding. 


1.  Palestinlani  Killed  Bj  Israeli  Gunfire  During  the  Intifada:  By  Region, 
A^e  and  Agent. 


2.  Palesttnlaas  Killed  Bt  Israeli 
Forces,  Other  Means:  By  Age. 


- 

a.  By  Region 

b.  By  Age: 
Children  (16 
or  Younger) 

c.  By  Asenl: 
Undercover 
Unlu 

Gau 

West  Bank 

GS 

WB 

1987 

U 

. 

5 

0 

0 

1988 

72 

213 

53 

5 

3 

1989 

115 

186 

93 

9 

17 

1990 

53 

90 

33 

5 

6 

1991 

22 

72 

30 

9            20        1 

1991 

48 

64 

27 

13 

30 

1993 
Through 

May 

62 

U 

34 

3 

6 

TOTAL 

386 

677 

277 

\" 

82 

1,063 

1      -      1 

TOTAL 
KILLED 

1     1.063  +  69+93- 
1                 1.22J 

Beaten,  Other 
Mistreatment 
(Number  of 
which  are 
Children) 

E.tcesjive 
Teargai 
(Number  of 
which  are 
Children) 

1 

0(0) 

6(3) 

33(3) 

59  (27) 

19  (3) 

14  (^) 

9(!) 

10(2) 

3(0) 

2(0) 

4(0) 

1  (0) 

1  (0) 

1  (0) 

69(9) 

93  (36) 
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HIRIC  FIELD  WORK 


PALESTINIAN  CHILDREN,  AGED  16  OR  YOUNGER,  KILLED  BY 

ISRAELI  OCCUPATION  FORCES 

1993 


.VAME/AGE 


RESIDENCE 


BY       NOTES  ON  ClRCUMST.iNCES/lNJURY 


DATE 


34.       Ahfiud  Htiun  All  Kurdi.  1 1 


33.      Motiimnud  Huiwln  Ghul,  U 

32.      Ftrii  Mohtitunid  Kurdi,  20  monthi 


Shtu  RC/OAZA 


M 


Shtu  RC.'OAZA  M 

Iibtilt  RC/OAZA  M 


31. 

MoHimowd  Silcm  Abu  T'eimsh,  13 

Shabouri  RC/GAZA 

M 

30. 

Nizam  Abdul  Uwid  Stlameh,  16 

Dtir  DIbwin/ 
RAMALLAH 

M 

29. 

All  Abu  Hindi,  S 

Shale  RC'CAZA 

M 

2!. 

Rami  Harmd  Abu  Sahal,  12 

Shau  RC.'OAZA 

M 

17. 

Ibrahim  Khaled  Id-Dlk.  t] 

Kufr 

NaamaWR  AM  ALLAH 

M 

2S. 

Ahmad  Nizml  Subah  Hamdan.  12 

Xhan  Yunii/'OAZA 

M 

23. 

Waal  Mehammad  Sa'td,  Ij 

Sheikh  Ridvan/CAZA 

M 

24. 

Mohammad  Mahmoud  Abu  Shawiih. 

16    Nutelni  RC/OAZA 

M 

13. 

Racda  Umar  Abed  Raboh  FJm.  13 

Rani  Suhalla/GAZA 

M 

n^^ 

Rai'iq  Dahla,  12 

Jcnin/JESIN 

21 

Mohimmid  Banam  Salhi,  10 

Suawltal  RC'GAZA 

M 

20. 

.Mohimir.ad  Tawflq  Jirbawi,  12 

Rafah/GAZA 

M 

19. 

SalamShouab,  12 

Khan  Younli/OAZA 

M 

IS. 

Maher  Na'im  Majaydi,  10 

Khin  Younij/QAZA 

M 

17. 

Tilab  Ftrei  Harrudani,  16 

Khan  Younia/OAZA 

M 

16. 

Huda  Izha<{  Siyaj,  3 

Khalll/XHALIL 

M 

IS. 

Tiyair  lum'ah  Abu  laliur.  16 

Nur  Shimt  RC/ 
TULKARM 

M 

14. 

Mohammad  Abdullah  MohanuT;ad 

Tultjrm  RC'TULXARM 

M 

TulVarm  RCH'ULKARM    M 


Allar/TULKARM 


Kjfr  Aln/HAMALLOi       M 


Airath.  13 
13.       Mihmoud  Abdullah  VIohimrmd  .<kbu 

Sallam  •Hwe-.ii."  13 
12.      Ja'far  Mohammad  SiUm  .^tnwi,  16 

1 1 .       Ghiiur.  Abdul  Kadi  .Ahmad 

3ar|heu!hl,  14 
10.       Amjid  Mai'oud  Haian  Maiha^i.  15 

9.        Ahed  Abdullah  Mohammad  Xe»i  Diab. 

15 
3.        Saxl  Omir  Jadallah^ourini.  15 
7.        Ala'lddin  Miicd  Aral'  Btni  Cdeh.  14 


Riad  Khilil  Abdul  Nabi  Mohammad  Ali.  Shu'fal  RC/IERliSALEM  M 
13 


Hiyal  Youiaf  Abu  Mkhimst.  12  Xhan  Younii/'CAZA 

Uwa  Ridq  Mohim.Tjd  Bakroun.  13  Oaia/CAZA 

Mazcn  Zaki  Abdul  Raouf  Dibabath.  13  Shaii  RC'GAZA 

Sh«rt<n  Huiaein  Odeh  Huijtin.  10  hbalya  RC.'GAZ.A 


Yaitid/.N'ABLUS 

M 

Suiaeira:  RC/OAZA 

M 

NusKirar  RC.GAZA 

M 

Timoun/JENIN 

M 

LA  in  head  on  May  16-,  ihot  by  loldlen  whila  May  17 

pliyinf  with  Mohammad  Ghul:  died  in  Tel 

Haihomer* 

LA  In  bead;  ihoi  by  nldiert* 

LA  In  chift:  ihoi  by  army  iniper  while  holding  hit 

father'!  hand* 

I  LA  In  ibdonicn:  (hoi  by  army  iniper* 

ILA  in  cheil;  ihol  by  loldiera  durin;  clathci* 

La  in  abdomen;  ihor  by  army  inipir* 

ihol  by  loldleri* 

ILA  In  held;  alaahei  in  Rjmillah' 

LA  in  ehaiu  elaahei* 

ILA  in  held;  thoi  durin|  coni'renulloni* 

ILA  In  head;  ihoi  during  confrontaiioni* 

L.^  in  head  and  eye;  ihor  dead  by  toldicri  ivhile  ihe 

waa  tundint  in  Troni  of  her  house* 

1  LA  in  eye;  nhor  by  undercover  unil  by  miju);e* 

I  LA  in  neck;  ihot  by  army  while  playing  with  toy* 

fUn;  mentally  handioappad* 

•hot  b)  army;  LA  In  cheat* 

ihot  by  army  during  eonfronutloni* 

•hot  by  Imy  durin;  confronuiion* 

ILA  In  back;  ihot  by  loldlera  it  roadblock  while 

riding  In  her  faihar'i  car;  miitaka;  ihot  on  Mirth  13 

and  died  In  hoiplul 

ILA  In  cheit.  ihot  by  wld-in  after  tlona-throwir.j 

Ihot  by  irmjf* 

ILA  in  held:  ihoi  during  riid  on  Dhanr.abi  village 
by  ioldieri;  army  laid  difobcyed  orders  to  halt 
2LA  In  abdomen  it  3  meicn:  army  mI«!  dliobeyod 
orders  \o  hiK:  ihooiin;  followed  rtone-'Jirowing 
LA  In  haid  ind  abdomen 


Mohammad  Ahir.ad  MihiTioud  Abdccn.     Khan  Yunii/OAZA 
14 


M 
M 
M 


May  16 
May  )6 

Mey  12 
May  8 

Msy  4 

April  2? 
April  2« 

April  16 
April  21 
April  11 
April  8 

M«r  22 
Mir  22 
Mir  22 

Mar  21 
Mir  20 
Mir  :0 
Mir  14 

Marl 
Feb  21 
Feb  i9 
Feb  18 
Feb  i  7 
F«b  14 


F55  10 


Fet>  10 

Feb  .1 


2LA  In  held  it  60O-'0C  tneteri;  ihot  by  toldleri  ii 

he  tried  u  flee  raid  on  village 

30LA  at  2  .-neieri;  marked,  writing  jriillii:  ihot  >y 

ur.deitover  loldlen 

30LA  at  2  metera;  ahot  by  undercover  ioldieri 

4LA  in  held,  neck  and  (houlde::  it  60  r.e:ers,  "Jien 

ihot  ifiin  i;  leii  than  one  meter;  by  undercover 

loldicn 

2LA  in  nock  ind  back  at  100  metcn;  ihot  by  Border    Feb  7 

Guardi,  random  unexplained  guntin;  under  police 

lnveitl;a:ion 

ILA  in  held  at  30  meieri:  5hot  by  joldian  fcllowin;    hn  2! 

•tone-throwing  In  area 

ILA  In  chiit  at  10  meter*:  ihot  by  lep.ler  after  itona 

throwing;  did  not  giva  rnedicat  aid 

ILA  In  back  ofhaid  at  20  metcn:  rerjming  homo 

from  ichool 

ILA  in  ibdomcn.  leg  it  30  metcn:  oau;ht  in  ctaihes    Ian  i4 

while  reruming  home  from  ichool 

2LA  In  cbeit  at  30  n-.eieri;  ihct  it  random  by  army 

•niper  during  raid  in  town:  42  injured 


Jin  19 

)in  17 


Jan  '.4 


LA  -  live  anununilion 

*  Fieldwork  not  completed  yet 
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PALESTINIAN  CHILDREN,  AGED  16  OR  YOUNGER,  KILLED  BY 

ISRAELI  OCCUPATION  FORCES 

1992 

DEATHS  DUE  TO  DIRECT  ISRAEU  RESPONSIBILITY 

PALESTINIAiNS  KILLED:  SHOT 
NAME/AGE  RESIDENCE  BY      NOTES  ON  CIRCUMSTANCES/INJURY       DATE 


1.       JiUI  Tileb  Ahnud  Sun'aKah,  ^        Ain  Bek  al-Mt' RC/      M 

"^        NABLUS 
Z.       Hiiian  Mahmoud  Hiiian  Ju'tunch,  Kifl  M 

16  HarilhrrULKARM 

3.       Nfohimmad  Iima'il  Abdul  Sslam       Tarqumia/KHAUL        M 

la'ifreh,  I* 


*.       Majed  Zuhdi  .AJii::ad  SahKll,  U        Jebalyi  RC/GAZA         M 

5.  5aien>  Abdul  HafethTalaiAwwad.    Deir  al-Babh/GAZA      M 

6.  Saddc  Mohammad  Ramadan 
Dt'ana,  IJ 


Hcbron/KEBRON 


M 


Samcr  Na'im  Suleiman  Muwqadch.   Zawiyeh/TULKARM      M 


Tal'at  All  Mohammad  Wahai 
Jabarin,  1^ 


Dhahriyyah/HEBRON    C 


9.  Abdul  Mohien  Abdul  Mu'it  Sa'id,     Jabalva  RC/GAZA         M 

10.  Na'im  Kamel  Abu  Amr.ounch.  J       Khan  Yunia/OAZA         M 


1 1 .      Nur  Iddin  Sharif  Aqoad.  ^i 


Khan  Yunii/GAZA 


M 


•  2.      AbdulUh  Ahmed  Mahmoud  Dibaih.  Yaabid/JENIN  M 

13.     Rimez  Abdul  Afu  At'ad  Ammocr.    Ar.za/JENIN  M 

IS 

U.      Anwar  Shafiq  Abdul  Jalil  M'air.  ;6  Sa-|r/KHALlL  M 

15.      Ziid  Nlahmcud  Mohammad  Nusaerat  ROGAZA  M 

Dgheiih,  il 


ie.     Faraj  Ziad  Faraj  Sousi,  ^  Caza/CAZA 


M 


17.     T«liiin  .<hmad  Mohammad  Abu         Khan  Younia/OAZA       M 
Shahmeh,  16 


LA  in  neck;  ihot  by  miaulce  during  raid 

LA  in  head;  30  meten:  >hot  randomly  after 
none-throwing  in  area 
ILA;  I'lrsl  ihol  in  let,  ihon  a:  poir.l  blank 
range  in  chcji;  shol  -ihilc  fleeing  raid  by 
undercover  joldier* 


Feb  6 


Mar  IS 


April  ! 


Mav  3 


1  PCMB  In  head;  at  20  meieri;  ilone'lhrowing 

cUih  with  soldier] 

LA  in  back;  at  20  meters;  random  fire  after        May  * 

itone-throwin;  clash  with  loldieri 

2LA  in  chesi,  abdomen;  «i  40-50  meiera:  May  3 

itone-lhrowing;  shot  by  toldieri  and  te:;lerf 

uiini  automiiio  weapon  flre 

3LA  in  cheat,  hand,  leg;  night  raid  by  soldiers;  lune 

shot  randomly  outside  his  house:  army  alleged     17 

'knife  ailack' 

ILA  in  head;  2-3  meters;  collaborator  tried  tc 

kidnap  another  youth  and  residents  intervened: 

three  shot  by  eollaborauir  on  June  20;  died  in 

Makassed  hospital 

iLA  In  abdomen;  Ijyured  on  October  27,  1989.  July  3 

following-  stcnc'throwing  clash  with  soldiers 

*LA  In  back;  Ravelling  with  family  when  ear 

shot  at  by  soldiers  for  no  apparent  reason; 

soldier  bte:  dismissed 

7LA  in  neck,  abdomen,  back,  legs;  at  2 

meters;  smbushed  by  undercover  units  when 

masked  and  writing  gralTiti:  Hed  into  a  house, 

pursued  and  shot;  shot  agsin  on  ground 

IILA  in  head,  chest.  legs:  shot  at  3  meters. 

then  at  3  meters;  shol  by  undercover  soldiers 

while  r.eelng 

3LA  in  abdomen  and  thigii  at  400  meters: 

fleeing  military  patrol  iRer  youths  threw  an 

incendiary  device  at  jeep 

LA  in  abdomen;  chased  and  shol  in  schoolyard  Oct  2 

at  close  range:  medical  care  delayed 

ILA  in  chest  at  40  meters;  ttone-chrowtng 

cbsh 


June 
26 


July  24 


iulv  27 


Sept  9 


Oct  I 


Oct  11 


Oct 


2LA  in  head  it  IS  meters;  clashes  at  Red 
Cross  sit-in  on  October  10;  shol  in  head,  then 
shot  again  at  closer  range,  then  beaten  by 
Border  Guards;  medical  care  delayed;  reported 
dead  in  Tel  Hashomer  hcspiul  2  days  later 
2LA  in  chest  and  hand  at  20  meters;  Border 
Guards  opened  fire  randomly  at  protestors 
during  curfew 


Oct  14 
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It.     Ibrehim  Mohimmcd  Abdul  Hamid     Beit  Uaimar/KHALIL    M 

(Vuimd  IXh!«7<>),  ]^ 

19       AjTiiid  Abdul  Razzak  Jibber.  13         Ssminmis/JERUSALE  M 

M 


;0.     .\rrier  Yousef  Mujtara  Abu  Shirkh,  Cara/GAZA  M 

:i.      Issim  Jihad  riayyan  Sarbah,  ^  Khan  Yunis/CAZA  M 

".     Naji  Abdul  Karim  Ahmad  Abu  Rafah/GAZA  M 

N»i«.  15 

^3.      Naji  Shaban  Moharr-jr.ad  Najjar,  IJ  Khan  Yunii/GAZA  M 

:-.      Rar.i  Tharwat  Mohairjiiid  Abu  Khan  Yunis/ GAZA  M 

T'jvour.  1^,  (Female) 

;5       Mohammad  Salem  MjJiUim  Abu  Khan  Yjnis/GAZA  S( 

M-jsa,  1^ 

2£.      Ayman  Subhi  Musa  Abu  Amer,  ^  Khan  Yunii/GAZA  M 

;*.      Mohammad  Husioin  Alj  Za'tar.  ^S  Shatc/GAZA  M 


ILA  in  abdomen  at  i  meicrs;  shot  by  Border 

Guards  following  raid  on  village;  died  in  Bell 

Jala  nospiial 

Cause  of  death  'jnclear;  eyewStneises  reported 

that  imrigrcoygj  soldiers  abducted  boy  after 

fuing  in  area;  otTieial  version:  boy  ihot  dead 

lulled  by  soldiers;  officer  dismissed 

ILA  in  chest  at  25  meters:  jhoppine  with 

moUter  when  shot  by  Border  Gtiardt  -n  market 

iLA  in  chest  at  10  meter::  <hot  by  undercover 

soldiers 

Body  riddled  wilh  bullets;  shot  at  10  meters  by 

soldiers:  allegedly  threw  molotov 

"LA  in  chest.  peWis  at  aO  meters;  shot  by 

soldiers 

ILA  in  back  it  20  meter! ;  shot  ay  soldiers  as 

she  was  buying  milk 

ILA  in  abdomen  at  300  mc'.ers:  shot  by 

soldiers 

ILA  in  chest  a;  200  meters;  playing  in  street; 

shot  by  soldiers 

ILA  at  50  meters  in  chest;  shot  bv  soldiers 


Nov  11 

Nov  23 

Dec  ! 
Dec  5 

Dec  8 
Dec  19 


Dec 

2  i 

Dee 

;i 

Dec 

:6 

OPEN  FILE  DEATHS  (rtquirinf  fur:htr  investigation,  ptrpetrator,  cause  of  death  or  g.xaci  circuinsiancei  of  killing 
unlntown,  hut  official  responilblliry  suspected) 


NAME/AGE 


RESIDENCE 


NOTES  ON  CIRCL>1STANCES/INJURY       DATE 


Abdul  Karim  Mahmoud  Abdul  Jalil,  Tuljcarm 

ii  RC/TULKARM 

Ibrahim  Taleb  Mohanmod  Abu  Cau/GAZA 

Jamal,  i 

Nidaa  Abdul  GhalTar  Mohammed     Khalii/KHALIL 

Hirbawi,  2 

A.-.mad  Taiseer  Ibrahisi  Abboushi,     Jenin/JnNIN 

1^ 

Mor.ammad  .Abduibh  Hauih  .*,b'J       Tamocn/JENIN 

Hassan,  ? 

ritfl  Mona-mmad  Zidar.  I'mur.  H       Khan  YunisiGAZA 


Run  over  by  seilleri  car 
Run  over  by  military  vehicle 
Run  over  bv  settler's  cat 


Nov  16 
Oct  3 
Oc:  5 


ILA  in  chert;  10  meters;  another  yojth  shot;  April 

army  said  subbing  death  due  to  'lr.ten:al  *5 

clashea" 

Large  explosion  *hiie  grazin?  sheep  with  his  .^orij  ? 

Jathe: 

.^un  over  by  rr.iiitary  jeep  on  way  a  school  .Mar  '." 
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PALESTI^aAN  aOLDREN  KILLED  BY  ISRAELI  OCCUPATION  FORCES,  SETTLERS, 

CIVIHANS  AND  COLLABORATORS  DURING  THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

OF  TUK  UmSING 

JaaxMTj  1, 1991  through  December  31, 1991 


DEATHS  DOS  TO  DIRECT  ISRAELI  RESPONSIBILITY 


PALESTLNIAN  CIIILORILS  KILLED:  SHOT 

NAME/ACE  RESIDENCE 


BY        NOTES  ON  CIRCUMSTANCES/INJURY 


DATE 


Bitil  Rttib  Kimil  Sideq.  16 

Awiiti/NABLUS 

M 

Mohiminad  Sallm  Shi*»n,  14 

Khui  Yonu/aAZA 

H 

Wt«l  Mthmoud  ShobiU.  14 

Fan-a  RC/NABLUS 

M 

hiam  Jibcr  Hamid.  15 

Birah/RAMALLAH 

XI 

Mohtmmsd  Nu'man  Abu 
Sntlnch.  tJ 

KHAin. 

M 

EUiiim  Ilia  Ghrouz.  11 

Dhelilwli  RC/BCTHLEHEM 

M 

Ayad  Mohammad  Abdullah 
Od«h,  U 

Tantoun/ICNIN 

M 

LA  bi  nMk;  waicbitif  Fitah  demon ilretloni  in  RuJIb 

3LA  In  cheat  from  4  m«Ur«;  undercover  lold'tere; 

matted  tnd  writlnf  fraflill; 

LA  in  bc«d:  cm  roof  welching  demon ilteiioo 

La  tn  elMau  eUthee  in  lUmelUh;  A«etn( 

ILA  in  heed  on  Jen  15;  clithe*  efter  ••lattinetlon  of 

Abalyed 

LA  In  cheei.  neck;  ouieide  houie  during  curfcv 

4LA  In  neck  ind  toreo;  eroifin|  to  Jorden 


Jan  1 

lanl 

|jn5 

tan  ta 

Isn  l» 

Feb  10 

Feb  14 

I.  Salamlalal  Muilah.  14 

9        Wlum  )ab«r  Abdullah  Baiia,  15 
10.      lual  Bad(  Hauu.  I] 

II.  Atlyah  Khadar  Abdullah  la'far, 
15 

12.     Sa'ld  Odch  Abu  Murr.  14 
15.     Mahmoud  Mohammad  Sallm 

Ilayyan,  13 
14.     Mohammad  Yui«( Mohammad 

Haraub,  15 


Ball  Sahoar/  BETKLEHEM 


\s. 

Amr  Hatb  Sabbtr.  13 

16. 

Nidal  Marfan  Ahmad 

Einaboual,  12 

n. 

A/man  labbar  Najjar.  1 5 

IS. 

Anan  Mohammad  Farai  Zcldan. 

I« 

19. 

Ahmad  Htaun  Ahmad  Sht'Un. 

14 

10. 

Huaacln  Y«a<r  Abu  Yut<r,  IS 

11. 

[btahim  Mohammad  Hilml  Abu 

SaOyah,  13 

12. 

lyad  Mohammad  Ahmad 

Zawayu,  16 

23. 

Saqar  Auam  Aj'ad  Nt'aan.  14 

24. 

Hani  Muaura  Obcldl,  16 

IJ. 

Raad  Shukri  lallad.  16 

16 

lamil  An  lamil  Houahiy.h.  15 

17. 

Rjml  Abd<l  Uilr  Iqiiran,  10 

11. 

Mohammad  Baihir  Sallm  Hindi, 

10 

M. 

Mohammad  Ayyoub  Zaytd 

famal  Rajabl.  15 

JO. 

Mohammad  Ahmad  Sukkjr,  15 

Hijp/TVLKARM 
YanaOWAUL 

M 
M 

Shujilyah/GAZA 

M 

Rafah/OAZA 
Faraa  RC/NABLUS 

M 
M 

Durt/XHALIL 

M 

Blitih/RAMALLAH 
NABLUS 

M 

Rafah  RC/OAZA 

M 

Tulkaim  RC/TULKARM 

M 

Old  Aikar  RC/NABLUS 

M 

Nuiairai  KCA3AZA 

C 

B<lt  Sln/RAMALLAH 

M 

Zawayu/NABLUS 

S 

M|htir/RAM  ALLAH 
reNDJ 

M 
M 

TULKARM 
Qaunna/RAM  AIJ  JVH 
Shaikh  JUdvin/O/OA 

M 
U 
M 

Shiu  RC/OAZA 

M 

KHAIII. 

M 

AuouaTULXARM 

C 

LA  In  hMd  (kroush  window  of  houte  Feb  18 

LA  In  ebdonten  and  foot;  cUthea  Feb  18 

}LA  In  neck,  lade  from  200  meieri;  cliiSee  during  Feb  21 

c«rf«w 

LA  b  bead:  cUAei  on  Mar  17;  dxd  in  Tel  Mir  24 

Hiehomer  iMeplul 

La  In  head;  demonairetlon;  thol  from  150  m.  Mir  2S 

LA  'm  (orvhced;  obecrving  cluhet  Apr  5 

LA  hi  ekeet;  raid  end  eliiaei  Apr  5 

LA  la  ciMet;  ihot  tram  liraeK  bui  Apr  15 

LA  Ui  heed  on  A(k11  24;  cleihct;  paiaerby;  d'lsd  In  May  I 

ReouQeh  hotpKaV' 

LA  in  neck:  cUehei;  ii^jured  oo  Apr  6;  died  Sn  Shifs  May  5 

boepiul 

LA  in  heed;  auaksd  and  writing  iraffitl:  nceing;  Ntsy  6 

deefnnue 

ILA  in  b««k:  probably  random  May  10 

LA  Heart;  gr«red«  ihrepnel;  claih  with  armed  May  )0 

•ottaboraton 

2LA  la  Mck  and  chart;  appartm  eiseution  June  I  i 

2LA  In  heed  by  giaolinc  trvck  giiar^  on  June  12:  )une  16 

4M  in  KU^aaecd  hoiptui 

La  U  heart;  raid  and  etaahaa  lunc  25 

2LA  In  ebcal.  abdocnen,  leg;  later  taken  from  Itily  tl 

oparatinf  foonu  deliberate  deotal  of  medical  :ars 

SLA:  maaked;  mcdkal  care  delayed  Aug  10 

4LA  (a  head,  nsck;  undercover  unit  Sept  13 

LA  bi  head,  •'alking  tn  airca'.:  army  antpert  Injured  Sept  29 

Sept.  26;  crmy  'mltuke* 

LA  bi  head;  wUAiIl  killing  by  border  guard  lAer  Oct  6 

Mone-tfifowtng 

LA  hi  kg  at  2  m.,  (hen  In  head  by  undercover  Oct  29 

aoUbrt 

LA  cheat;  elaah  betwaen  villagen  and  coUabratort  Nov  IS 
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CCINGO  (Jerusalem) 

Co-ordinating  Committee  of  International  NGOs 

2  June  1993 
THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  THE  ISRAELI  MILITARY  CLOSURE  OF  THE  PALESTINUN 

WEST  BANK  AND  GAZA  STRIP 

Palestinians  througbout  the  Occupied  Territory  including  East  Jenisalem  are  suffering  deepening  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  continued  military  closure  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  from  Jerusalem  and  Israel.  As  noted  in 
CCINGO's  statement  of  April  7,  the  longer  this  closure  goes  on  the  more  profound  its  implications.  The  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA)  now  warns  that  the  poorest 
sectors  of  society  cannot  feed  themselves. 

The  closure  is  a  de  facto  separation  of  the  Occupied  Palestinian  Territory  into  four  areas  (the  north  and  south  of  the 
West  Bank,  East  Jerusalem  and  the  Gaza  Strip)  affecting  every  sector  of  the  Palestinian  economy.  The  internal 
Palestinian  economy  depends  largely  on  East  Jerusalem,  the  commercial  hub  and  transit  center  of  the  Occupied 
Territory.  The  economy  requires  free  movement  throughout  the  Occupied  Territory  and  free  access  to  the  bridges 
into  Jordnn  including  from  the  Gaza  Strip. 

While  Palestinian  produce  has  always  been  effectively  prevented  from  competing  with  Israeli  produce  in  Israel, 
Israel  continues  lo  use  ilie  Occupied  Territory  as  a  dumping  ground  for  excess  Israeli  produce.  This  lowers  prices 
and  so  undennines  Palestinian  production  and  employment.  By  using  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  as  contained 
areas  of  disenfranchised  and  cheap  labor  and  as  a  captive  market  for  Israeli  produce,  successive  Israeli  governments 
have  cffccicd  acute  dependence  of  the  Palestinian  economy  on  that  of  Israel. 

WAGE  LABOR  IN  ISRAEL 

*  The  economy  in  the  Occupied  Territory  outside  Jerusalem  creates  an  average  of  1,000  new  jobs  annually.  The 
annual  increase  in  the  labor  force  is  15,000.  The  majority  of  these  leave  the  country  while  most  of  the  rest  seek 
work  in  Israel.  The  lack  of  work  opponuniiies  for  Palestinians  in  the  Gulf  states  has  left  them  with  no  alternatives. 

*  Before  the  siege  an  estimated  130,000  Palestinians  worked  as  cheap  daily  labor  in  Israel.  Their  income 
constituted  30-35%  of  the  GNP  of  the  West  Bank  and  50%  of  the  Gaza  Strip.  According  to  UNRWA,  the  West 
Bank  faces  a  daily  loss  of  S2  million  and  the  Gaza  Strip  575,000  in  wages  alone. 

*  Work  for  Palestinians  in  Israel  is  mainly  seasonal.  With  its  increased  demand  for  agricultural  and  construction 
work,  this  time  of  year  Is  usually  a  period  of  relatively  high  employment.  The  figures  given  may  therefore 
underestimate  theioss  in  wages  caused  by  the  current  closure. 

*  The  loss  in  wages  from  Israel  is  indicated  by  the  shortage  of  the  Shekel  (NIS).  The  fact  that  the  Jordanian  Dinar 
(JD)  is  being  more  widely  used  in  the  West  B.-mk  is  an  indicator  that  the  population  is  relying  on  its  already  depleted 
savings.  The  price  of  tlie  JD  has  fallen  from  4.2  NIS  to  3.9  NIS. 

lncoir.e  generation  in  all  sectors  nitliin  the  Occupied  Palestinian  Territory  has  been  severely  threatened  by  the 
closure: 

AGRICULTURE 

The  agricultural  sector  accounts  for  25%  of  Palestinian  GNP  and  35%  of  Palestinian  employment  The  closure  bars 
Palestinian  produce  from  its  markets  in  East  Jerusalem  while  the  lack  of  access  to  East  Jerusalem  as  a  transit  point 
disables  the  movement  of  goods  between  the  north  and  south  of  the  West  Bank.  Gazan  produce  is  prevented  from 
reaching  the  West  Bank.  This  causes  gluts  and  collapsing  prices  for  fanners  in  some  areas  and  shortages  and 
drastically  inflated  prices  in  others. 

*  Prices  of  fruit  and  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  aubergines,  cucumbers  and  potatoes  have  fallen  by  70-90%  in  the 
Gaza  Strip,  northern  West  Bank  and  Jordan  Valley. 

*  The  seasonal  sardine  catch  in  Gaza  is  fetching  1  NIS  (S0.35)  a  kilo  compared  with  7  NIS  (S2.50)  last  year. 

*  The  price  of  Gazan  suawberries,  of  which  3-3.5  tons  used  to  be  e.xpotted  daily,  fell  from  3  NIS  (S1.09)  per  kilo  to 
5  agorot  (1.8  cents)  within  the  Tu-st  two  weeks  of  the  closure. 

*  The  Palestinian  Agricultural  Relief  Committees  note  the  hardships  caused  to  hundreds  of  trtjck  drivers  and  their 
families  by  the  blockage  of  the  seasonal  export  of  (jazan  citrus  fruits  aaoss  the  bridges  into  Jordan. 

*  Farmers  in  the  northern  West  Bank  are  leaving  crops  unbarvesied  and  rotting  in  the  fields  because  prices  are  so 
low  in  the  area.  At  the  same  time  prices  in  the  southern  West  Bank  town  of  Hebron,  where  few  vegetables  are 
grown,  are  twice  those  in  the  north  yet  shortages  remain  because  of  the  prohibitively  high  transport  costs  caused  by 
the  closure. 

*  The  two  million  chicks,  7,(X)0  cows  and  other  fodder  dependent  animals  are  at  risk  because  local  fodder  factories 
are  being  denied  raw  nuterials  while  the  import  of  fodder  is  itself  prevented.  Increases  in  meat  prices  and  increased 
dependence  on  Israeli  produce  is  anticipated. 

Many  farmers  were  already  indebted  before  the  closure,  having  already  invested  in  plastic  greenhouses,  seeds  and 
other  inputs  for  next  year's  crop.  With  their  movements  restricted  and  financial  resources  limited,  fanners  are 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  seeds,  fertilizers  and  pesticides  for  the  next  harvest. 
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INDUSTRY 

*  The  industrial  sector  accounts  for  some  20%  of  Palestinian  employment 

*  Reduced  purchasing  power  so  far  threatens  25%  of  industriaJ  jobs. 

*  Both  the  food  processing  and  hardware  industries  are  currently  running  at  only  45%  capacity. 

*  Subcontractors  to  Israeli  finns.  mainly  in  clothing  and  texules.  account  for  around  15%  of  industrial  production 
in  the  Occupied  Palestinian  Territories.  Tbey  are  dependent  on  Israeli  capital  and  their  raw  materials  are  imported 
from  Israel.  As  their  produce  is  exclusively  for  export  to  Israel  they  are  particularly  badly  hit  by  the  closure. 

TR.AjNSPORT 

*  Before  the  closure  there  were  87  bus  companies  and  473  buses  tunning  175  routes  linking  the  West  Bank  with 
Jerusalem. 

*  The  Hebron  Bus  Company,  which  normally  runs  38  buses  between  Hebron  and  Jerusalem,  is  running  at  7%  of 
nonnal  capacity  and  is  close  to  shutting  down. 

*  The  Beit  Sahour  Bus  Company  says  it  lost  555,000  in  the  rirst45  days  of  the  closure.  It  usually  runs  1 1  buses  to 
Jerusalem,  none  of  which  is  running  now. 

*  1000  jobs  in  this  sector  are  currently  under  threat  in  the  West  Bank  alone. 

Increased  transport  costs  are  affecting  all  sectors  of  the  economy  as  well  as  health.  Ramallah  to  Hebron  via 
Jerusalem  cost  S  hflS  before  the  closure.  Now  it  is  a  four  hour  journey  on  a  difHcult  road  costing  20  NIS.  Because 
Palestinian  service  (shared)  ta.\is  are  prevented  from  entering  Jerusalem,  those  few  passengers  allowed  to  do  so  must 
pay  for  a  second  Utxi  inside  the  checkpoints.  The  cost  of  travelling  from  Ramallah  to  Jerusalem  has  consequently 
doubled  to  4  NIS.. 

FOOD  AND  ASSET  SALES 

Merchants  report  drastic  reductions  in  trade.  The  drop  in  demand  for  foodstuffs  is  particularly  worrying: 

*  According  to  informal  surveys  carried  out  by  UNRWA.  red  meat  sales  in  the  West  Bank  may  be  down  by  as  much 
as  70%  overall  and  90%  in  the  border  areas. 

*  .Aggregate  food  sales  apart  from  rice,  flour  and  lentils  are  down  by  50-70%  in  the  West  Bank. 

With  savings  depleted  following  the  Gulf  Crisis,  many  Palestinians  are  selling  off  what  assets  they  have: 

*  Jewellers  and  moneychangers  repon  that  offers  to  sell  personal  jewelry  have  risen  from  an  average  of  a  3  or  4  a 
month  to  5  or  6  a  day.  In  the  Gaza  Strip,  prices  of  second  band  cars  have  plummeted  as  the  market  has  been 
flooded. 

HEALTH 

According  to  UNICEF  and  UNRWA  the  continued  closure  will  result  in  decreased  nutrition  standards  and  an 

increase  in  psychological  suess.    UNICEF  notes  that  al  populations  are  likely  to  be  increasingly  at  risk  of 

malnutrition  'unless  the  economic  decline  is  reversed,  or  effective  food  distribution  organized  to  families  and  the 

unemployed." 

As  the  threat  to  the  ability  to  buy  ftxxl  becomes  more  pressing,  urgent  health  care  b  marginalized: 

*  The  Union  of  Palestinian  Medical  Relief  Cocnmiilees  reports  a  decline  in  the  number  of  visitors  to  health  clinics. 
The  cost  of  a  consultation  at  one  of  UPMRCs  village  dinics  is  4  NIS  (S1.45).  Even  this,  which  docs  not  include  the 
costs  of  drugs  or  laboratory  tests,  is  prohibitive  for  many. 

*  Before  the  closure  subsidized  and  exempted  cases  accounted  for  5%  of  UPlviRCs  patients.  Since  the  closure  the 
figure  has  jumped  to  over  25%  in  the  West  Bank.  In  the  Gaza  Strip  all  UPMRC  services  are  free  of  charge.  Even 
with  free  treatment  some  families  are  precluded  from  health  care  because  of  increased  transport  costs. 

According  to  UNICEF.  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  diet  resulting  frtxn  the  decreased  ptirchasing  power  caused  by 
the  continued  closure  "will  tend  to  exacerbate  teb  existing  problem  of  anaemia  among  both  Palestinian  children  and 
mothers"  which  UNICEF  currently  estimates  at  around  50%  for  both  infants  and  pregnant  women.  UNICEF  notes 
that  childhood  anaemia  is  known  to  'retard  cognitive  development,  impair  physical  activity,  encourage  growth 
failure  and  reduce  resistance  to  disease." 

CCINGO  notes  with  alarm  the  urgent  need  to  end  the  closure  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip. 

Israeli  leaders  are  debating  a  permanent  closure  and  initiating  various  schemes,  including  bringing  in  foreign, 
student  and  prisoner  labor,  to  replace  Palestinian  workers. 

The  closure  is  in  fhgrant  violation  of  international  law  in  thac 

*  The  denial  of  access  for  Palestiniai«  from  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  to  East  Jerusalem  is  predicated  on  the 
illegal  Israeli  aiuiexation  of  East  Jerusalem. 

*  The  closure  constitutes  a  breach  of  Israel's  duty  as  an  occupying  power  to  balance  its  legitimate  security  interests 
against  the  imperative  of  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  the  population  under  occupation.  The  head  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  has  specifically  condemned  the  closure  as  a  collective  punishment  and  therefore  in 
violation  of  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention. 
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CCINGO  appeals  to  all  states  party  to  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  and  to  all  organizations  and 
individuals  to  act  to  ensure  that  Israel  fulfilU  its  legal  responsibilities  as  the  occupying  power. 

The  information  provided  here  is  redundant  unless  acted  upon.  Please  use  whatever  power  or  influence  you 
have. 

Mnyl?,  J993 

ISRAEL  INTENSIFIES  VIOLA  I  JONS  OJ-^  TALESTINIAN 
RK;HT  to  RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

Psicstininns  are  being  denied  access  to  ilieir  most  impoiiani  ln>ly  places  as  a  result  of  Israel's 
cominucd  military  cl<is\.irc  of  llic  Palestinian  East  Jerusalem  to  Palcstininn.s  in  the  West  Uaiik 
And  Gaza  Strip. 

Al-Aqsa  Mosque  in  ilie  Old  City  in  Hast  .lerusalcni  is  the  third  holiest  shrine  in  Islam  and 
attracts  huge  numbers  of  worshippers  for  )-'riday  prayers.  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
the  holiest  site  in  Christendom  for  the  Orthodox  Christians  who  consliimc  the  majority  of 
Palestinian  Christians.  The  Islamic  Waqf  and  Christian  Patriarchies  have  their  headquarters  in 
East  Jci"usalem. 

Religious  freedom  is  a  basic  human  right  upheld  imiler  iiilcrnational  law.  The  )'o\irth  Geneva 
Convention,  which  Israel  hiis  signed  and  which  is  de.<iigned  to  piotect  people  under 
occupatioi>,  specil'ically  demands  respect  for  religious  convictions  and  practices  (Article  27) 
Palestinians,  Musliin  and  C'hrisiian  alike,  sutTcr  the  daily  biiitaliiy  of  an  illegal  military 
occupation  The  enfoiccd  scp.niation  of  .Icrusalem  and  its  holy  sites  from  Palestinians  in  the 
rest  of  the  Occupied  Territoi"\'  is  a  serious  intensification  of  the  longstanding  Israeli  policy  of 
abuse  of  Palestinians'  legal  and  human  rights. 

'Jhe  Israeli  government's  action  is  severely  disrupting  ntajor  religious  festivals  In  two  weeks 
lime  Muslin>s  will  celebrate  li J  .4 /-A  Jim  (I'cstival  of  Sacrifice)  one  of  the  two  most  important 
Islamic  festivals.  In  their  elTorts  to  commemorate  Jlasicr,  their  must  important  festival. 
Palestinian  Orthodox  C.'husiians  (around  .^5,000  of  the  estimated  50.001")  Chiisiians  in  l.-asi 
Jerusalem,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip)  endured  teaig.is,  sound  bombs  anil  healings  from 
Israeli  soldiers. 

The  Israeli  policy  of  viol.->.iing  Palestinian  religious  rights  is  ito\  new  Thioughout  the  26  ye.->.j 
occuijarion  P.tleslini.in  holy  sites  have  been  lepcaiei'.ly  ticsccrnicd  and  vandalised  both  by  the 
Israeli  military  and  settlers.  At  .-\l-.\q5a  lsr?.eli  forces  injuicd  40  worshippers  on  lanu.-uy  1.^, 
I98S,  and  muidcred  21  and  iniured  another  1.^0  on  October  R.  1090.  The  mosque  itself  was 
damaged  by  arson  on  August  21,  1969 

In  contrast,  successive  Israeli  governments  liave  protected'  the  .Icwish  right  to  worship  to  the 
point  of  impinging  upon  lite  liglns  of  Palestinians  on  I'alcsiinian  land.  Every  ye.^i  during  the 
Jewish  festivals  ofPes.sculi  (Passover)  and  Yom  Kippur,  Isrp.eli  forces  prevent  Palesiitiians  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gazn  .Strip  readying  Palestinian  P.asi  Jeiusalem  Near  Bethlehem,  access  to 
Rachel's  lomb,  s.^cied  lo  .Muslims,  Ciiristinns  and  Jews,  is  pcimnnently  reserved  tor  Jews  and 
tourists  and  is  consianiiy  guaidcd  by  occupying  soldiers 

The  Israeli  goveinniciit  is  using  ihc  current  tlosuic  not  only  lo  prevcnl  Palestinians  re.ichint; 
Jerusalem  but  as  a  tool  with  which  to  reinforce  Piimc  Minister  Yii.shaq  Rabin's    Iron  Fist' 
policy  which  shows  scnnt  regard  for  Palestinian  religious  or  other  basic  hutnan  rights 

Al-Haq,  the  West  Dank  arFiliale  of  the  InternationnI  Coinmission  of  Jurists,  has  documented 
many  instances  of  Israeli  violations  of  holy  places  between  January  and  April  199.^.  For 
example,  on  13  January  the  Israeli  military  stornted  Snlah-cd-Din  Mosque  in  Kabalia  near 
Jenin,  damaging  contents  On  17  January  Al-Tawfiq  Mosque  in  Bier  Nabala,  near  Ramallah. 
was  raided  by  Israeli  forces.  Magazines  were  confiscated  and  the  Imam  was  summoned  for 
inlerrogalion.  At  A  a.ni.  on  17  February  Israeli  forces  announced  through  loudspeakers  their 
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inieniion  lo  ciuer  Nnbi  Mousa  Mosque  in  the  West  Bank  which  was  serving  as  n  drug 
rchabilitaiion  ccnirc  for  05  people.  The  centre  was  then  issued  with  a  six-month  closure  order. 
Occupying  forces  stormed  Abu  Jayyash  Mosque  in  Jhira.  West  Bank  on  5  April  They 
damaged  conlents  and  stole  40  books.  On  15  April  Israeli  forces  attacked  a  group  of  young 
men  among  the  residents  of  Abood.  Ramallah,  celebrating  I^aslcr  ni  the  (Jreek  Orthodo.x 
Church. 

On  30  March  settlers  from  Neve  Dekalim  in  the  Gara  Strip  set  fire  lo  the  nearby  Al-Aqad 
Mosque  in  Khan  Younis  causing  about  20.000  Shekels'  ($7,500)  woilh  of  damage.  The  Israeli 
Defence  Forces  have  confirmed  that  settlers  were  the  arsonists  hut  are  yet  to  charge  anyone 
with  the  ofTcnec. 

Israeli  forces  searched  1 1  mosques  in  the  Gaza  Strip  during  April  alone.  On  the  nighl  of  27 
April  residcnis  of  Abbasan  Kbira  village  were  ordered  liom  their  homes  following  the 
imposition  of  ihc  nightly  curfew  and  forced  lo  dig  liolcs  in  ihc  lloor  of  their  mosque  (Gaza 
Cjyy.Le..fi>f.R>fi'\"i.and  Mw  and  Palestinian  Lawyers  for  I liiman  UiyhtsV 

The  Israeli  government  denied  Christian  Palestinians  access  lo  the  Church  of  ihe  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  over  Easter  despite  an  appeal  lo  the  Israeli  High  Court  by  ihe  Arab 
Oiihodox  Commiiiee. 

On  Good  Friday,  120  Muslim  and  Christian  leaders  from  the  Oclhlchem  area  look  pan  in  a 
peace  march.  At  the  military  checkpoint  at  Tanliir  ihcy  were  harassed  by  nmicd  seiileis  and. 
aflcr  the  iniliinry  governor  refused  ihem  entry  to  Jerusalem,  were  teargasscd  by  the  Israeli 
military. 

The  Sabi  an-Noor,  or  Holy  Light,  symbolising  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  is  annually  carried, 
candle  lo  candle,  from  the  ("huich  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  Chiisiians  throughout  ihc  world 
Ihis  year  ihc  Israeli  police  disnipicd  the  ceremony  at  iho  Church  «)f  ihc  Holy  Scpulcliie  using 
sprays  to  put  out  worshipper  s  candles. 

A  gioup  of  .SOO  Chrisiinns  from  the  Beihlehem  area,  who  usu.illy  receive  the  Holy  Light  at 
Mar  llias  monaslciy  a  lew  metres  beyond  ihc  niiliiary  chcckpoim  were  ihis  year  leargasscd 
before  reaching  the  chcckpoinl.  A  man  who  went  lo  ihe  .<ioldicrs  seeking  proicclion  from  ihc 
gas  for  his  1  year  old  daughter  was  bcalcn  while  still  cairying  her.  He  wa.s  then  pvislicd  lo  the 
ground,  kicked  and  beaten  with  lillc-butts  and  arrested. 

In  nearby  Beit  Jala  the  Israeli  military  fircJ  teargns  into  the  Easter  crowd  and  live  ammunition 
at  the  Sariia  Maria  Ciiurch.  One  of  those  arrested  was  hundculVcd  to  the  back  ofa  niilitaiy  jeep 
and  paraded  through  the  town. 

CCINGO  demands  that  the  Israeli  government  respect  the  right  of  Palestinians  lo  free 
movement  in  their  own  land,  including  East  Jerusalem,  and  thai  it  immediately  lifl  the  .siege  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Ga2.a  Strip. 

The  Israeli  government's  prevention  of  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  places  for  all  the 
people  in  mandate  Palestine  is  in  direct  contraventirm  of  iniernalioital  law  as  guaranteed  by 
several  UN  resolutions. 

CCINGO  demands  thai  all  UN  member  states  and  signatories  lo  Ihe  Fourth  Geneva 
Convention  act  upon  their  moral  and  legal  duty  to  coinpcl  ihe  Israeli  government  to  hah  us 
illegal  militai-y  closure  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  and  to  respect  the  religious  righis  of 
Palcsiininns  under  occupation. 

If  you  caie  atniul  llic  isMies  mised  Iieic.  please  iJo  something. 

This  informalioi>  is  rcdtmdant  unless  it  is  acted  upon.  Thai  means  you  lobbying  yt)ur  members 
of  parliamcni.  especially  relevant  nunisters.  passing  this  information  on  lo  as  many 
organisations  and  individuals  as  possible  and  doing  whatever  else  you  can  think  of  to  highlight 
what  is  happening  here. 

Please  let  us  know  how  you  use  this  material,  where  ii  goes  and  what  you  think  is  most  and 
least  useful. 

Finally,  those  of  you  who  have  H-Mail  numbers,  please  let  us  know.  We'll  have  one  soon 
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SINS  characterized  ihem  as  "economic"  refugees 
who  are  only  out  for  gold  and  land,  and  therefore  are 
not  eligible  for  asylum.  The  Powvyow  Department 
agreed,  saying,  "If  we  let  them  in,  we'd  have  to  let  in 
all  of  Europe!  The  immigrants  arc  taking  all  our 
buffalo,  and  there's  a  teepee  shortage.  Let's  face  it: 
with  the  recession,  there's  a  limit  lo  how  much 
wampum  there  is  to  go  around."  Advocates  reminded 
the  government  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Sioux 
originally  came  from  Asia  many  moons  ago,  and  that 
therefore  this  nation  was  built  by  immigrants. 

One  candidate  running  for  Chief,  however,  Pat 
"Hunting  Bear"  Buchanan,  questioned  what  would 
become  of  the  country  if  unlimited  numbers  of 
Caucasians  were  allowed  in.  "I  think  the  Great  Spirit 
made  all  people  good,"  he  said,  "but  if  we  had  to  take 
in  a  million  immigrants  next  year,  which  group  would 
be  easier  to  assimilate  and  would  cause  fewer 
problems — Englishmen  or  Asians?"  Chief  George 
"Running  Bull"  Bush  also  supported  the  repatriations, 
saying  that  the  government  has  to  get  lough  on  all 
this  immigration  business,  at  least  until  the  elections 
are  over.'  Q 

10.   Slate   Dept.   Extends   Passport 
Restrictions  for  Travel  (o  Lebanon  and  Iraq 

The  Slate  Department  has  extended  for  another 
year  the  restriction  on  the  use  of  U.S.  passports  for 
travel  to,  in,  or  through  Lebanon.  That  action  was 
originally  taken  in  January  1987  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  U.S.  travelers  in  Lebanon  were  not  considered  safe 
from  terrorist  acts.  Il  has  been  extended  every  year.^ 
The  State  Department  notes  that  while  there  has  been 
some  improvement  in  the  security  situation  in 
Lebanon,  and  the  U.S.  hostages  have  been  released, 
Lebanon  continues  to  be  unsafe.  . 

Accordingly,  all  U.S.  passports  will  remain 
invalid  for  travel  to  Lebanon  unless  specifically 
validated  for  such  travel.  The  ban  will  expire  in  a  year 
unless  extended  or  revoked  earlier. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department  has  also 
extended  for  another  year  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
U.S.  passports  for  travel  to,  in,  or  through  Iraq.  The 


use  of  passports  for  travel  to  both  Iraq  and  Kuwait  was 
restricted  in  February  1991  in  light  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
War.'  With  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  restriction 
on  passports  for  travel  to  Kuwait  was  lifted  in  March 
1991.^  The  restrictions  on  Iraq  continued. 

In  light  of  the  continued  hostile  relations  between 
the  U.S.  and  Iraq,  the  State  Department  has  extended 
the  restrictions  for  another  year.  The  only  exceptions 
are  for  U.S.  citizens  who  were  residing  in  Iraq  on 
February  1,  1991,  or  for  U.S.  journalists  on 
assignment  in  that  country. 

A  notice  announcing  the  recent  extension  for 
Lebanon  was  published  in  57  Fed.  Reg.  5925-26 
(Feb.  18,  1992).  The  notice  regarding  Iraq  was 
published  in  57  Fed.  Reg.  6762  (Feb.  27,  1992). 
Both  notices  are  reproduced  in  Appendix  III.  Q 

11.  Slate  Depl.  Instructs  on   Visa   Waiver 
Pilot   Program   Signatory    Carriers 

The  following  is  the  text  of  a  January  27,  1992 
State  Department  cable  (no.  92-State-025452)  sent  to 
all  diplomatic  and  consular  posts: 

Subject:    Visa    Waiver    Pilot    Program: 
Signatory  Carrier  Requirement 

Ref:  (A)  91  State  371092  (B)  91  Stale 
270775^ 

1.  Instances  have  recently  been  brouehi  to 
the  Department's  attention  in  which  aliens 
uaveling  to  the  U.S.  on  a  non-signatory 
carrier  were  told  by  a  U.S.  consular  office 
that  they  were  eligible  to  u-avel  under  the 
VWPP  (Visa  Waiver  Pilot  Program).  Federal 
Express  Corporation  (FedEx),  for  example, 
has  detailed  a  number  of  cases  in  which  it 
was  assessed  a  fine  by  INS  for  transporting 
FedEx  employees  on  a  FedEx  plane  without 
the  necessary  visa  because,  although  FedEx  is 
not  a  signatory  carrier  to  the  VWPP,  the 
FedEx  employees  were  advised  by  a  consular 
office  that  they  could  travel  under  the  VSVPP. 


1  Happy  April  Fool's  Day. 

2  For  last  year's  extension,  see  68  Interpreter 
Releases  224,  234  (Feb.  25,  1991). 


3  Sec  id. 

4  See  68  Interpreter  Releases  350  (Mar.  25,  1991). 

5  Editors'  Note:  This  cable,  also  known  as  ALDAC 
No.  39,  is  reproduced  in  68  Interpreter  Releases 
1123  (Aug.  30,1991). 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  April  9, 1993] 

EMBATTLED  SOUTH  SUDANESE  PASS  ALONG 
AXIETIES  TO  RARE  VISITORS 


(By  Jennifer  Parmelee) 


JUBA,  Sufl.in — The  young  wood- 
worker with  .1  brilli.nit  smile  and  a 
meul  crucifix  dangling  on  n  cord 
around  his  neck  is  eager  to  get  the 
attention  of  a  r.irc  foreign  visitor  to 
the  market. 

He  pulls  .1  handiMrved  cane  from 
a  rack  and  points  out  the  elegant 
Arabic  script  inscribed  on  the  handle. 
One  side  reads,  "Sudan  is  No.  1." 
The~other.  "Islam  is  No.  1." 
..TThis  sells  very  well."  he  says. 
"X])E  Muslims  are  the  strong  ones 
hete.now.  If  I  put  one  >vith  a  cross.  I 
might  have  a  problem." 

'You're  a  Christian,  aren't  you?" 
he  asks,  looking  around  carefully  to 
tiiake  sure  no  one  is  listening.  "For 
us  Christians,  the  weather  is  very 
difficult." 

•The  friendly  exchange  does  not 
last  long.  A  government  security 
man  rounds  iho  corner  and  spots  the 
foreigner.  As  he  approaches,  the 
young  arti.san  switches  to  a  more  ■ 
general  patter.  'You  see  how  nice 
this  '.vood  is."  he  notes.  "It  is  verv 
hard  to  come  by  these  davs.  like 
.Tjny  products.  Voii  see.  we  ha\f 
be'en  cut  nif  hv  the  fiehiing  lor  no 
long.  .  .  .  .Any.vav.-:,  I  '.mII  give  you  a 
good  price.  ■ 

Until  rcrenijv.  this  iiiv  deep  in 
■southern  Sudan'has  bci-n  <ut  off  I'toni 
regular  suppiics  oi  (.onsumer  goods 
as  well  as  iniernalional  'crutiny. 

Juba  has  been  the  <\{c  of  <6me  oi 
the  ugliest  scenes  oi  the  10-year  olil 
civil  '.var  befvoon  iinnhern  and 
southern  Sudan. 

The  government  portrays  the  civil 
■.var  as  a  simple  power  struggle,  de- 
nying the  pronounced  ethnic  and  re- 
ligious features  of  a  '.var  waged  by 
the  mostly  Muslim  and  Arab  nortli 
against  the  largely  animist.  Christian 
and  black  African  south 

Juba,  although  close  to  Sudan  s 
southern  bolder,  is  under  govern- 
mental control.  Its  population  has 
been  ambivalent  about  the  radical 
leadership  of  the  guerrilla  force  bat- 
tling the  government.  For  the  last 
eight  months,  after  the  government 
ordered  foreigners  to  leave  Juba,  the 
outside  world  has  heard  only  an  oc- 
casional plea  for  help. 

Now,  as  part  of  an  "open-door  pol- 
icy" and  concerted  effort  to  win  back 
the  West's  approval.  Khartouni'.s 
Islamic   fundamentalist   government 


is  allowing  select  foreign  visitors  a 
look  at  the  city.  But  the  foreigners 
are  kept  under  the  vigilance  of  gov- 
ernment security  men. 

The  United  Nations'  emergency 
relief  coordinator.  Undersecretary 
General  Jan  Eliasson  of  Sweden,  was 
the  first  foreigner  to  return  to  Juba 
last  September,  lie  seaired  an 
agreement  in  principle  to  allow  U.N. 
staff  to  live  in  the  city  again.  Rut  the 
,iccord  has  yet  to  be  honored  in  prac- 
tice. 

Visiting  journalists  are  outnum- 
bered by  their  government  minder.s 
nearly  2  to  1.  (lurried  and  hushed 
conversations  out  oi  earshot  of  the 
security  men  suggest  a  city  cowed 
iiiro  uncomfortable  .silence. 

"J'jha'-;  still  a  verv  sensitive  si;'n- 
jer;.'  ;aid  a  Wesfrn  diplomat  in  t!;e 
oapital.  Khartoum,  in  northern 
Sudan.  "Tiiere  are  ;i  lot  mI  open 
wounds." 

Last  June  and  July,  antigovern- 
ineiit  rcl'el.s  of  the  Sudanese  I'co- 
ple'.s  Liberation  .Atniv  laid  siege  to 
Jui)a  with  artillery  and  threatened  ti) 
shoot  down  U..^'.  relief  planes  car- 
rying desperately  needed  food  to  the 
city's  3.S0,000  people.  The  airliit 
was  suspended  lor  nearly  two 
nionihs.  causing  death  rates  to  .soar 
as  It  was  virtuallv  impos.^ible  to 
smuggle  lood  across  rebel  lines. 

T'Aicc.  the  rebels  were  on  the 
verge  ot  capturing  Juba.  allegedly 
penetrating  far  enotigh  to  massacre 
hundreds  of  northern  army  officers 
in  the  'oarracks  where  they  slept. 
Western  officials  who  spoke  to  sur- 
vivors of  the  siege  s.iy  the  rebels 
•voukl  have  taken  Juba  if  they  had 
h.ad  the  support  of  the  population. 
The  Western  sources  cited  the  poor 
human  rights  recntd  of  lonctiine 
guerrilla  leader  Jolm  Garang  as  a 
reason  ;!iat  most  residcnis  did  not 
Mde  with  the  rebels. 

In  Jul;.'  and  August,  as  l!ie  rebel 
army  w.u  pushed  back,  allegedly 
ainifl  government  reprisals,  foreign- 
ers»were  ordered  out.  According  to 
human  rights  groups,  settlements 
outside  the  city  were  burned,  leaving 
thousands  homeless;  hundreds  were 
rounded  up  in  security  sweeps,  in- 
cluding at  least  100  southern  sol- 
diers who  remain  missing,  and  sum- 
mary e.xecutions  were  frequent. 
Christian  churches  and  the  inter- 


nalionnt  aid  community  allegedly 
were  targeted  because  of  what  the 
government  army  charged  was  col- 
laboration with  the  enemy.  Accord- 
ing to  reports,  three  relief  workers, 
two  of  them  local  employees  for  the 
U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, were  summarily  executed. 
Two  other  All)  local  employees  and 
two  U.N.  workers  are  still  missing, 
anil  several  priests  were  jailed,  re- 
ports said. 

In  hearings  of  the  U.N.  Human 
Rights  Conunission  on  March  10  in 
G-ncva,  U.S.  delegate  Kenneth 
RIackwell  accused  the  Sudanese  gov- 
ernment of  a  "reign  of  terror"'  in  Juba 
that  allegedly  included  hundreds  of 
executions.  Sudan's  representative 
in  Geneva,  Justice  Minister  Abdiila- 
zi?  Shiddo,  rejected  the  charges  as 
"totally  untrue." 

The  Sudanese  government  also 
denies  it  has  subjected  Christians  in 
the  south  to  harsh  treatment,  as  the 
Roman  Catholic  Cliurrh  and  other 
sources  have  maintained.  The  rebels 
accuse  Khartoum  of  a  campaign  of 
forced  Islamization  against  the  south. 
The  government  denies  that  charge, 
too,  but  frequently  has  announced 
mobilisations  in  the  name  of  jihad,  or 
Islamic  holy  war. 

.-\nccdotal  evidence  collected  dur- 
ing a  two-day.  government-guided 
tour  of  Juba  indicates  that  tensions 
between  Christians  and  Muslims  run 
high. 

.\t  a  camp  for  displaced  people, 
seven  journalists  scattrrrd  in  '^evtn 
directions  to  allow  some  of  lh<'in  to 
break  away  from  their  jnverninrnt 
security  escorts. 

In  one  tent,  a  Radio  France  jour- 
nalist interviewed  on  tape  a  refugee 
who  asked,  "Why  doesn't  America 
come  and  rescue  the  Christians  and 
the  pagans?  They  go  even  to  Soma- 
lia, but  they  are  leaving  us  in  the 
south  to  be  taken  by  the  north.  This 
w.ir  is  between  Christians  and  Muv 
lims.  and  we  want  the  world  to  sr^! ' 

The  man  fell  silent  when  govrrn- 
ment  escorts  matrrialircd  and  jot  ltd 
down  his  name. 

At  St.  Teresa  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  allegedly  has  lost  two 
priests  to  arrests  without  charge 
over  the  last  .seven  months  ,  a  parish- 
ionci  said  relations  with  the  govern- 
ment had  improved  somewhat.  He 
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tr.ice'l  llic  patlinl  thnw  lo  Octotxr. 
v.hpn  the  bM  artillery  shelU  fell  on 
Jiiba  from  rrhel  positions  out  side  the 
rjly. 

"We  li.T.rnt  h.id  the  trouble  -ve 
u<rii  to  in  brii\ginK  in  the  s:)cr.imen- 
t.il  wine"  for  use  during  Mass.  the 
man  said,  referring  to  problems 
vomc  church  officials  have  reported 


m  imporlinK  akohol,  frowned  upon 
by  Islamic  authorities. 

Journalists  were  loH  in  whispers 
at  the  Church  that  official  harass- 
men!  of  Chriilians  has  continued, 
incliidinR  the  drive  to  force  Islamic 
attire  on  girls  at  church  schools  such 
as  St.  Teresas. 

.At  the  Jiiba  headquarters  of  UNI- 
CICF.  a  program  officer  told  the  jour- 


nalists about  UNICKF  feeding  pro- 
grams, saying  that,  thanks  to  the 
rr-.umption  of  a  I)  N.  airlift,  serious 
nialnuttition  rales  among  displa.cd 
ci:iWri-n  had  di-rlined  from  20  rer- 
Cf:it  in  S-i'temher  to  12  percent  in 
D'.crmbor.  !!■?  also  noted  that  the 
rnad  from  Juba  to  Torit.  a  former 
r-bfl  stronchold.  was  open  and  LNI- 
Cl-.y  hrptd  10  start  a  program  there.. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  9,  1993] 
HOUSE  PANEL  PASSES  AID  FOR  BOSNIAN  MUSLIMS 


The  Mouse  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee yesterday  passed  a  reauthor- 
ization of  a  $9.7  billion  foreign  aid 
bill  that  allows  President  Clinton  to 
send  $200  million  in  arms  to  Bos- 
nian Muslims. 

After  an  hourlong  debate  on  the 
crisis  ill  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  the 
committee  voted  24-15  to  approve 
the  Bosnian  provision,  which  was 
an  amendment  introduced  by  Rep. 
Henry  Hyde,  Illinois  Republican. 


Rep.  Benjamin  A.  Oilman  of 
New  York,  the  committee's  ranking 
Republican,  said  the  provision 
should  send  an  "important  signal  to 
Serbia,"  which  has  ignored  interna- 
tional calls  to  end  its  aggression  in 
Bosnia. 

The  measure  would  void  an  in- 
ternational arms  embargo  against 
the  war-torn  former  Yugoslav  re- 
public 


[From  the  New  York  Times  International,  April  4, 1993] 
U.S.  PANEL  WARNS  SERBS  BUT  TAKES  NO  MORE  STEPS 


UNI  I  i;i)  NA  I  IONS.  AimII  .1  --  Miil- 
liiK  III  CMii-iitCiuy  !i:c.N5iiMi  hMl:iv.  Ilic 
StMitrliy  (.'iiiinril  riillt'tl  im  lliKtiui's 
Scibs  in  lid  iliclr  siccc  of  (lie  msiriii 
limn  of  Stcltii'iilcn  niid  loiukMnni'il  ilu- 
Uh':iI  Srt  hiaii  (oin  in  iii  tiler  in  I  he 
kli  iiii|',i-M  L)ii|'tiii);c  fiM  li.'iri  tii|;  ilrJiviT- 
K-Si  ut  :iii]  In  llii;  tid.lKMI  civih:iiis  Sliiiiiil- 
fil  ihcif. 

lliM  the  (jiitiicil  sJMiwcd  11(1  iit(  liii;i- 
lliMi  lu  lii'('i*|il  II  I  C'tuniou'iiJaitiiti  liy  :i 
SCilinr  liiiiK-il  N.-ili(ins  nrriilnl  ih;il  ii 
scinl  III  iin  iiriiK-tl  fitti  u  in  lake  ovri  ilu- 
aiLM  ur  fViuiitiic  ilic  MuitliiM  town, 
which  wuiild  Iclivc  h  lif  lite  Set  lis  aiul 
I  III  IS  I  til  II I  it  It  nil  i|>.  ■■>  '  t  (liiiM  I  li  .III . 
li»I!" 

hiNli-atl.  llii'  <  iHMit  II  ih-iii;iiitlt  tl  i1i.li 
llir  .S1'lll^  iilliiw  ItMiiiatiliiit  iaii  an!  iiiii* 
Si  till  riili  .1  aiitt  ar.kiil  ilir  llininl  Na 
li(Mi<i  In  .srnil  In  iiinii-  iM-art-ki-cpn  s  ami 
list'  nil  lis  I  t-siiKM'i's  In  "ii-iiiliiirr  iln- 
CMMin]*,  linniaiiiiai  i.in  n|>ii  aliiMi>  iit 
ihr  l(i-|Mililt('  nf  llitNiiia  anil  Mi  i /i  i;ti\'i- 
na  " 

Ni*\v  Saiicliuns  t!\|h-riril 

niptniiiais  saiil  llti'  lali'M  ScilMaii 
piiivni'ailtin.  wini  h  <  nnirs  niily  a  il.iv 
Itflt'i  Ihisnian  Ni-i  l>s  i  i-pi  Mil  i)t<-  |h  ai  < 
plan  fill  lilt-  (ittiMiiy,  itnil  tin-  (  nnin  tl's 
snlisvi|nciil  itiili.i|;L'  may  inakr  il  innii* 

hi..  \\  lti.it  I -I.  Ill*  III  Hull-,  tt  ViII-.IiimI 
lilt'    -11     »lll    .If.Mi-    (II    Miti|nill     liilt|<ll<-t 

II, nil  ■.aniiiiiit*.  a|'..iiii'>i  what  ii-niaiiiN 
III  Viij*,i.  .lavi.i  Mil*  1  iniMi  il  !•;  |ilaninit|: 
In  vnic  IiiimI.iv  nit  J  I an|*.c  nl  ih-m' 
NaiMiintiN  til  llti-  hn|H'  Ihrsr  will  |m-i- 
MiaiU-  llrlf.iaili'  tn  i  tnn|H-l  llti'  Iln-^niail 
Si-ilis  In  iii.ikr  |Mai  v 


(By  Paxil  Lewis) 

lliil    ilii-n-   h.ivi-   twi-ii   iliiiilils   itlMiiii 

ivllilllll  I'llMllilll  Vl  llMIl  «l»llll 

Mi|>|iM  I  III**  lilitVf  wlilli-  In-  t>  liN  Knl  III  ;i 
|m\vri    slini'.l'.li*  U'Kll  I'Kliriili*  IliiMnll.il 
IM>    III     I'.illl.iimlll.    «lli'    Ml|M»"'     ''"' 
Si'iIm.mi  •  .iiiM'  l"i  •"•••■'  I''  Hii>>m:i  ■•i  "III 
■III'  ;iiiil  I  iilliii;il  ill-:.  Willi  II"'  Srili-- 
Mil    ill.  i;.iiMi  III  li.ii    III-'  ii'lii'l  milk'- 
iMniiiil  liM  .SuImi  iiiia  njiiiM-ms  :i  li" 
IImi   li.iiili-iilili;  111  liii-  Siilil:iii  ihimImmi 
I  ;isl  iiKMllli.  Ilir  Mi.-.iii;til  Si'lli-;  I  rli'iili-'l 
.tliil   jiIImui-iI   lliiir    li'lli'l    I  ■Mivi'V-.  .Hill' 

III.'    IliUII 

III  II  l.llt'l  •.»  Ill  III  Mh'  Siiirl.iiv 
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[From  the  Cyprus  Mail,  May  23,  1993] 

SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

(By  Paxil  Theodoulou) 


1  \V( )  1 1 II IKSDA  VS  itijd.  ;i  iiunihci  ol  iicws- 
|Yi|H.'ts  (°:iiiicd  n  |)li()li)g(;i|)l>  of  a  cvciil  in  llic 
villayc  of  Silwaii  in  ocaipicd  cnsi  Jerusalem. 

It  showTil  ralcsliiiiai)  laiulowncr  Jiiinaa 
lliiwcidi  lying  prosliaic  on  llic  grixjiul  aliri 
lie  had  Ixicn  fxidly  l)ca(cn  by  Jewish  selllcis 
who  wanlcd  lo  crc<:(  n  fence  on  his  pro|)crly. 
Sinnding  over  hini  was  iin  armed  Israeli  Ixk- 
(lei  guard,  who  griiiiicd  sardooiailiy  down  al 
Ihc  victim.  In  Ihc  hackgrourvl  n  numl)cr  of 
i'alcsiinian  women  itxik  helplessly  on. 

In  so  far  as  such  scenes  are  daily  occurren- 
ces in  ll)c  oocupicti  lerrilorics.  Il>c  pliolo  wrts 
unrcmnilcablc.  Hut  if  ever  n  single  image  en- 
cn|iKuhiled  Ihc  vile  renlily  of  Ihc  Israeli  oocu- 
potion  -  -  Ihc  violent  Ihefl  of  land  by  Jewish 
settlers,  the  iximplicity  of  Ihc  Israeli  militnry, 
ll)c  suffering  and  tlcs|wir  of  llw  Paleslininn 
p<i|»ilalion  —  that  phoio  did  so. 

Daily  that  oocu|«ili(Mi  Ixrctxncs  niorc  vile, 
if  ixKsiblc.  Israeli  .soldiers  and  |>aramililary 
police  arc  killing  ukhc  Palestinian  children 
than  ever  before.  On  lucsday,  ll)c  Isr;K:Ii 
human  lights  group  H'  Isclcrn  sent  n  letter  to 
I'lime  Minister  Yil/hak  Rabin  warning  hin» 
of  a  record  incraise  inthenumbci  of  children 
Ix'ing  shot  dead  by  Israeli  fortrs  in  the  ixxu 
|>ii'd  leiiitoiies. 

Ilm  letter  was  pmrnpted  by  the  killing  of 
«)nr  veai-olil  lansal  Kailuii.shul  iliadby  an 
Isiaili  soUlici  in  llic  (ia/a  .Sinp  laM  Sunday. 
I  111"  iimUIIli  v.is  Ntamlmi:  in  a  shop  dvxxway 
ncxi  lohis  latliei  wluii  an  lsia<.liolliccr  tii(-d 
at  IheuK  Ihc  liullcl  loie  o|xn  Ihc  inlanf.s 
vUr^t.  irisclcMi  s.iiit  K:uluii  wiis  .I'llli  I'a- 
lustiniancliild  uiidci  Ihcancol  16  lo  Ik  killed 
by  the  ainiv  .since  Ihc  siai  I  of  the  sixth  year  of 
the  inlilada  on  l)cccnitx:i  '),  1992. 

"  lliis  is  a  |K.ak  in  llic  nunilx;r  of  children 
killed  during  the  same  |x;ri(xl  during  all  other 
years  of  IIk  intifada."  IT  I  sclem  s^id. 

Il  said  a  total  221  ihildicn  had  Ixxii  killed 
since  tlte  iH-.ginning  of  the.  intifada  in  1987. 
"Ilie  death  of  Ihc  lixUtlei  Fares  nl-Kruluii  is 
not  out  of  the  oidinaiy.  Ii  uinslilutcs  a  con- 
limialion  of  llie  rise  in  the  number  of  I'alesti- 
ninivs  kiUctl  l)y  .seouity  foiccs  in  general,  and 
||»c  luinilKr  of  children  killal  in  parlicxilar," 
HTselem  soid. . 

Iliis  mounting  slavighlci  of  the  inrKVxnts  i.s 
ll)c  moRl  olwcenc  as|)C(1  of  the  Israeli  (KX-upo- 
lioii.  Israel 's  a|x)logisls  will  (|uibblc  al  Ihc 
wonl"innoccnls",  saying  most  of  Ihc  diildrcn 
and  older  I'alcslinians  killed  by  Ihc  ocoip- 
lioo  forces  were  sIk)I  while,  they  were  throw- 
ing stones.  Ihe  kMldler  Tares  al-Kadnri 
(xrlainly  wasn't  throwing  stones  when  his 


young  life  was  snuffed  out.  liul  in  any  cn.sc. 
we  must  wonikri  at  [\k  moial  blindne.vs  which 
c:)n  .see  death  as  an  a|)|)iopi  iaie  or  jusl  |H:nally 
for  stonrlliiowing. 

lite  UlsUi  situation  makes  an  insiiuctive 
com|vuisi)n  in  this  regard  I  )ddly  enou(',h.  ii  's 
a  i;it<;f  olieii  invnkid  l>y  Isiacli  sytniniliiisois 
U>ili-|li<l  ciili<isiM.  |iiiii.  iil:iil\  hiMU  llnli?.lt 
Huaiici.s.  ot  Israeli  I-  Ii;i\iimii  m)  iIu  i»  t  upitil 
lenilniies.  "(Xldly".  iHiau-.r  the  (ouipaiiMin 
is  wholly  to  Isiael's  disaitvantage.  l.siaelis 
say  they  need  no  li(  line  (mm  Miilons  on 
human  rights  almses  liraiive  in  liie  (ki upied 
terrilorie~s  Israel  laas  itSDwn  Ulslei  siinalion 
and  is  "containing"  the  "unie.M  '  there  by 
metluKls  similar  lo  Ihiise  Uritain  uses  in 
Northern  lieland. 

I  have  no  wish  lo  defend  lliiiain's  pie.sencc 
in  Ulster  |x;r  se.  Mut  llrilisli  mililaiy  condud 
in  Ihe  province  is  a  Ik-jkoo  of  luanane  and 
cnlightcne«l  .soldiering  (ompaicd  to  the  sav- 
age exccvscs  (if  Isiael's  aiiny  in  the  West 
Hank  anil  (»a/Ji  vSlrip. 

'n»c  Hiiti.sh  army  tkicsn't  gun  ikmn  slonc- 
Ihrowcrs  in  Ulster.  It  has  taken  the  lime  and 
trouble  lo  develop  non  lethal  metlaxls  of 
crowd  ainlrol.  Its  li(x)|>s  are  etniip|x:d  with 
riot  shields,  Ixitons  and  visi xed  helmels.  Ilicy 
aic  Ivicked  up  by  watei  lannon.  lluy  fiie 
!ulil)cr  bullets  in  ihe  liist  le.sorl  and,  \iiilike 
Israeli  soldiers,  only  um-.  live  aminunilion 
when  their  lives  really  aie  in  dangci 

Isiaeli  trixips  aic  nol  i<|uip|x(l  lo  dis|xise 

(HOlesters  in  a  nonleilvil  lashion.  Ilieir  first 

res(xt  is  the  gun.  Any  clash  Ixlweni  piole.s 

lers  and  Israeli  liiic(-s  ruuliiuly  pnxluic.s  a 

couple  of  civilian  {U:\t\  and  a  scnii-  m  two 

wounded.   ralcMiiuan   luispilals  aic  pa<  kni 

with  youihs  sullciing  ihc  mosi  Icaibil  gun 

shot  wounds.  Irc(iucnlly  ic(|ui(ini'.  the  ampu 

lationol  a  kgoi  ann.  Jbc  lnx>p:.  vimpiy  liic 

iiiio  llic  I  lowd. 

1  hiiinc.lhc  iiiiilaila.  Isiacl  has  piogicsMvcly 

iclaxed  its  already  inadciiuale  guidelines  lof 

ojxaiing  liie  lo  Ihe  e.xlenl  thai  soldiers  may 

gun  tlown  prole.stcis  willi  impunily. 

'  In  the  26  yeais  of  the  ixMi|xilion  and  Ihe  six 

years  ol  the  inlifarla.  Israel  liasn't  lioublcd  lo  / 

a|ui|)  Ol  train  its  tMK>]K  to  contain  "liois"  or 

|xole.sls  with  minimum  loice. 

Ihe  leason  for  this  omissirxi  is  siniplc:  Is- 
rael lK)lds  Palestinian  life  cl>eap. 

Stich  fads  make  sermons  like  that  deliveied 
by  USSecietaryof  State  Warren  (:iirisloj)l>ci 
on  Tuesday  difficult  lo  stomach.  Waricn 
uigcd  Ihc  parties  lo  Ihc  Mid<llc  IjisI  |x;;>cc 
talks  lo  "gel  serious"  nlxail  ocgoliatiotw, 
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Winning  thai  Ihc  US  ditln'l  linvc  unFiniilcd 
(iiiK:l()(lcvolcl()llic(U()l)lcinniKlnngli((livcil 
ilsclfoils  Inuiscs  ciscwiicic. 

Nn  one  is  licllct  iippriscd  lliiin  ihc  Pnlcsli- 
niiinsof  llicdcs|K-t!ilciirc<lfiK  |)caa;:llicy  iirc 
lljc  (inc.s  who  ii(C  l)cing  oiishcd  uiKlcirix)!  by 
a  tiriilal  (x:cii|iation. 

Mtil  llicy  a(c  l)liK:kc(.l  l>y  an  lsr:icl  wliicli 
Kcrks  lo  nininlain  dial  (K-aifvilion  under  a 


diKcicnl  iwinir  ("anloiHmiy").  ainl  l>y  n  United 
Slalcs  wliosc  funds,  arms  and  diplomatic 
Ivuiiii};  rnahlc  Isinclio  atnlimic  «K.'Cupyin(', 
ratc.sliniaii  lanil. 

IIk:  us  is  dirrclly  iin|)li«alrd  in  ihc  Israrh 
iKdipaliiMi.  (  hiistiiplur "s  MiHuc  ol  disiiilci- 
iMcd  "hiHicsl  hiukir"  is  a  sliam.  lie  sluMild 
dirrclhisinoial  hvliiitsal  lhci>pptr<i^(us.  nut 
lliooppicsscd. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  8,  1993] 
SANCTIONS,  SADDAM  WEARING  IRAQIS  DOWN 

(By  Caryle  Murphy) 


BAGHDAD,  Iraq,  June  7— Short- 

•  after  sundown  one  night  last 
,eek,  the  skies  of  this  capital  were 
■.reaked  with  antiaircraft  tracer 
•jliecs  as  people  screamed  in  the 
•j'eets  below  and  gunfire  erupted, 
ut  this  time  Baghdad  residents 
/ere  rejoicing,  not  cowering. 

The  Iraqi  soccer  team  had  just 
eaten  China  in  an  elimination' 
>ijnd  in  nearby  Jordan,  qualifying 
;r  the  semifinals  in  the  competition 
0  -.vm  a  place  in  the  1994  World 
^up  games  in  the  United  States. 

"Maybe  the  Iraqi  team  will  go  to 
he  United  States— with  a  picture 
f  Saddam  Hussein."  said  Baghdad 
ixi  driver  Yussef  .^skar,  giggling  at 
ne  thought  of  the  Iraqi  leader's 
>icture  gracing  an  American  soccer 
eld. 

For  Iraq's  government,  the  na- 
;onal  team's  success  is  a  new  way 

:'  shov.ing  its  ability  to  cope  under 
.'.N.  economic  sanctions  and  Iraq's 

iternational  isolation.  For  ordinary 
-;qis.  it  oners  a  way  to  forget  tem- 
porarily :he  gro'ving  hardships  they 

•  jifer  'cecause  of  that  defiant 
-.ance. 

Two  years  and  three  months  af- 
er  the  end  of  the  Persian  Gulf  War. 
he  :anct'.ons  are  steadily  wearing 
::-.vn  the  standard  of  li\vig  for  most 
raqis.  and  Saddam  has  "ightened 
.is  grip.  .As  a  result.  Iraqis  are 
'.retching  to  maJ-;e  ends  meet  and 
=ep  quiet  in  the  face  of  a  cormdent 
md  assertive  goverrunent. 

'People  don't  think  a'oout  democ- 
icy  or  freedom.  They  thiiuc  just 


■bout  food,"  a  ci^il  sen-'ant  said. 
That's  the  way  he  wants  it,'  he 
:dded,  referrmg  to  Saddam.  "50 
eople  cant  do  anything.  People 
re  not  thinking  about  tomorrow, 
"hey  can  do  nothing.  There  is  no 
ne  to  lead  the.m.  No  one  can  get 
him  out.  No  one.  Even  if  the  .Amer- 
icans landed  in  Baghdad,  they 
couldn't  remove  hjm.'* 

'It's  worse"  than  two  years  ago. 
said  another  Iraqi,  who.  like  many, 
schemes  daily  about  how  to  get  his 
teenage  son  out  of  the  country. 
"There  is  despair.  Frankly  and  hon- 
estly, the  people  are  now  waiting 
and  looking  for  a  bloody,  dark  fu- 
ture." .  . 

The  government's  political  resil- 
ience is  retlected  in  the  self-confi- 
dence of  senior  officials  these  days, 
which  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
ordinary  people.  "They  don't  worry 
about  tomorrow.  They  seem  self- 
confident."  said  a  housewife  who 
had  been  complaining  about  food 
prices. 

It  is  also  reflected  on  state  tele- 
vision. Recently,  the  news  showed 
Saddam,  dressed  in  a  straw  cowboy 
hat  and  vest,  visiting  homes  to  in- 
spect what  families  had  in  their  re- 
frigerators and  urging  them  to  keep 
the  country  clean.  And  Iraqis,  many 
of  whom  cannot  afford  the  black- 
market  price  of  sugar,  also  watched 
as  he  cut  a  gigantic  cake  for  his 
56th  birthday  last  month.  This  shot 
was  aired  with  another  of  Saddam 
riding  in  what  was  described  as  a 
pure  gold,  horse-drawn  chariot — a 
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gift  from  his  palace  staff  members. 

The  soccer  team  is  under  the 
super.ision  of  Udai  Saddam  Hus- 
sein, son  of  the  Iraqi  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  Iraqi  Olympic  Com- 
mittee. He  also  runs  a  new  radio 
station,  -.vhose  format  includes 
V/estern  rock  music  and  listener 
comoiaip.ts  about  the  government. 
In  addition,  he  has  a  newspaper, 
and.  by  nianv  accounts,  one  ot  '.he 
most  !ucra:r.e  sanctions-busting 
:rad:;5:  impor.ed  cigarettes. 

The  goverrmient  has  appaxently 
found  funds  to  start  a  new  mjssiie 
development  program — Umjted  to 
nussiles  wnth  a  range  ot  less  than  93 
miles  by  U.N.  restrictions— and  to 
build  a  new  two-level  bridge  across 
the  Tigris  River  in  Baghdad.  "Thjs 
shows  the  regime's  indifference  to 
the  people's  suffering,"  an  Iraqi  said 
as  he  pointed  to  che  bndge.  "It's  an 
extravagance.  Really,  people  are 
angn/  about  it.' 

MeanwmJe.  the  government's 
five-month-old  attempt  to  get  the 
Clinton  adiv.mistration  to  take  a 
more  conciliator;/  posture  toward 
Iraq  continues,  despite  no  success 
so  far.  There  have  been  few  person- 
al attacks  on  Cbnton  in  the  Iraqi 
media,  although  last  week  Udai 
Saddam  Hussein's  newspaper  called 
him  a  '^ar  and  opportunist" — mild 
terms  compared  to  what  Iraq's 
press  used  to  call  president  George 
Bush. 

There  also  have  been  no  major 
swipes  at  U.S.  planes  flying  over 
Iraq.  Harassment  of  U.N.  weapons 
teams — one  of  which  is  now  in 
Iraq — has  decreased,  and  most  dip- 
lomats here  say  a  military  offensive 
to  regain  control  of  Kurdish  terri- 
tory in  northern  Iraq  is  not  likely 
for.  the  time  being. 

"Since  the  end  of  January,  they 
continue  the  same  policy:  no  con- 
frontation," a  diplomat  here  said. 
"They  '^nll  not  do  anything  to  spoil 
the  possibility  of  a  change  in  Amer- 
ican policy.  For  the  time  being,  they 
still  believe  there  is  a  chance  for 
reconciliation  and  normalization 
'.vith  the  United  States  and  they 
don't  want  to  lose  that  opooauni- 
ty." 

"We  don't  look  at  [Clinton]  per- 
sonally, we  look  at  his  policy,"  In- 


formation Minister  Hamad  Yussef 
Hammadi  said  in  an  interview. 
"He's  definitely  different  from  Mr. 
Bush.  .  .  .  That  man  was  obsessed. 
.  .  .  Some  people  say  he  had  Sad- 
damphobia." 

Asked  if  he  thought  Iraq  couJd 
become  another  Cuba  in  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  consigned  to  decades  of 
enmity  and  sanctions,  Hammadi  re- 
plied: "I  don't  expect  that,  although 
we  are  ready  for  that  kind  of  situ- 
ation. This  depends  on  the  .Amer- 
ican administration.  We  would  like 
to  have  sanctions  lifted  as  soon  as 
possible,  or  even  eased,  because  I 
think  the  U.S.  admi.fustraticn  anc 
otiners  ••^ill  not  gjLn  .Torn  these 
sanctions." 

But  If  the  United  States  "insists 
that  the  sanctions  must  continue  Ln 
order  to  star/e  the  Iraqi  people  into 
changing  their  government.  I  think 
they  -vill  not  succeed." 

Hammadi  said  his  govemnent 
does  not  rule  out  the  possibiiir;/  of 
future  U.S.  militar/  action  against 
Iraq.  But  he  added  chat  the  United 
States  should  learn  from  Iraq's  acu- 
ity to  re'ouild  its  ini'rastmcture  oiter 
the  last  war  that  "a  you  -A-ant  to 
destroy  the  countr/  again,  you've 
got  to  have  another  Desert  Storm 
and  you  must  bear  all  the  political 
consequences  that  result  from  such 
a  storm,  not  only  in  Iraq,  but  in  the 

whole  area." 
.  Meanwhile,  as  the  political  stale 
mate  between  Washington  am 
Baghdad  continues,  the  situation  fo 
Iraqis  has  gotten  worse.  Foreigi 
news  broadcasts  m  .Arabic  are  agaii 
being  jammed;  there  are  no  foreigi 
newspapers  or  magazines;  and  ex: 
\isas  require  a  15,000  dinar  fee- 
about  :S218  for  those  who  have  doi 
lars  to  trade,  but  well  "oeyond  th' 
means  of  anyone  who  does  not 
While  government  rations  cover  7 
percent  of  most  citizens'  basic  foo- 
needs,  inflation  soars  weekly,  an 
medicines  are  getting  scarcer. 

Iraqis  meet  life's  little  woes  witl 
a  combination  of  patience,  ingenuit; 
and  humor.  "I  haven't  had  a  drink  c 
fresh  milk  for  a  year,"  lamented  on 
teenager. 

■^e  don't  have  any  matches  i 
the  hotel,"  room  ser.ice  told  a  di; 
believing  guest.  "It's  real.  I'm  n: 
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joking."  At  the  same  hotel,  no  de: 
sert  is  avaUable,  the  old  cash  re;. 
ister  is  breakirg  (1o*ti.  and  tne  e 
e'-"ator  someomes  gets  stuc!-:.  "It 
•j-.e  proolem  -Mih  '.he  spare  pans 
isid  ".he  Iraai  hotei  .manager  in  Em 
lish.  stuck,  along  vdth  tv,o  .\int 
leans,  in  the  sauna-like  heat  ot 
stalled  elevator. 

About  the  only  cheap  item  left 
Iraq  is  gas.  One  taxi  driver  said  r 
can  now  fill  up  his  tank  for  less  the 
he  pays  for  a  bottle  of  clean  water. 


.-ijid  one  day  recently,  Iraqi  tei 
•••ision  aired  a  feature  on  the  !oc 
—eat  and  chicken  industries,  appa 
rr.tly  'P/ing  to  convjics  vje-A-e: 
;r.3t  the  government  is  doing  so—- 
•..•ung  to  get  these  scarce  goods 
the  market.  .Aiter-vard.  :ae  tele*- 
i:cn  ran  a  contest.  jSrung  quesf.o: 
iuch  as.  "'•Vhen  .vas  this  rr.eat  u'.cj 
:.-•  started.'" 

They  showed  "he  ".vo  ::■?  prize 
1  refrigerator  and  .in  over.. 


[From  the  Guardian,  January  15,  1992] 
THE  SILENT  WAR  IN  IRAQ 


(By  Elisabeth  Benjamin) 


These  cl>**«n  Mif  th«  ^wi^ib**  »*fHt*n  nf  ih>^  me^\ 
pvrtnq   and  VKnUtlng.  him«n  eo<t<  of  tfw  co'*(in'irH 

•gvinu  lK«  cHMen  of  li*q  thv4*)  ihr  mifiiarv  >aUo- 
rwl*  nf  r&mlrMl'ng  lr»<i'«  tomTWrwl  and  rnriW  rm- 
ltd.  the  multlniltofial  lo*r^«  ijr*!  "fnoHr  »Mj 
d^5lfriy#d  ttie  rnumry  I  po»ei  fW  UKI«v4  *|^^||t>: 
Hy.  the  pubbc  ^'•Nh  ly^l-m  qrkv4«  I9  •  h»h  IM 
wMe>  tir*'^"*'  Alvpn  hy  *tr<rl>Mi) .  'i»»»v)i  mn  fiurit- 
ralk-n  ope'Xtom  p»  p»M«p  wain  tm  ri»nnrn*nMy 
I/**  ^<»»7»  C^'wW*  be  ptf*C'»<"*  Ih»  pr»(«rlah*» 
re«A  t»  lh»  wirh^k^  %p«»a4  n(  •••lei  t»^r»»  ci»m 
ftn^i^^We  diff  a**i 

nr4  tiHp<Hin(|l) .  (hH  chain  ol  fvrnti  ti  h*>^  tKe 
mo»'   "vlnetabte  arvd  mn»l  tnf«<?r*ri|  me'vihrfi  of 

if«Ql    10<tely-':h(Ml»n.   pifjltiartt    amm*!*    and   th< 

poo*  In  ihetr  te»l  10  eipw^fle  ihe  Ra  »th(n  rpqtm*. 
lh«  (J.S  Vd  fo>rr«  yticre'ded  In  »HrT<lnailn9  K5  one 
lAwdahle  •< WevtnerH— 4  puMc  hfaltK  H^ivety  ty«. 
lem  prelemWe  tn  m«nj  t*«pmi  to  "oi  o*n  ('« 
pteaiAf  Iraq.  ove«  90  p^'cenl  M  ih»  p^ptHatWtn 
h»d  flee,  unftmfled  h"al|K  r«re  ) 

A  p<4iSc  heMNh  ipeNrlakt.  I  *t«H-(1  k»r|l  hoipMaU, 
heiAh  eentet  »r.<l  prtvale  t^^M»f»r»»  ai  ■  drV^e  ntf 
the  MufvarH  Stiidy  Te«m  In  Apt!  19^1  a>id  00  lb< 
Irte'nMlofMl  Slorff  le^m  U«l  Vf^rmNM  f'^e<h*t. 
Ihe»"  le»»m  t4  p>iHk  heath  »pefiai«u,  phyOeWv*, 
epidfiyolo^tlin.  en^hvm.  eco«M«mi\l<.  rhHd  pty- 
ctwtrt^Wl  and  hurn*n  riqhl*  l«»^e«i  h«d  i«n>ipeT< 
i^ed  knd  «4rtuaRy  i»y|tTi*ed  *cee<«  to  e4v1>An  diet 
Ihfovqheul  W»»i  (The  to*»  ncfptlon  »a*  niMfih, 
iMch  we  vHJied  htwne^Atety  Mie»  th*  S>rfl  upfKln^s 
thfougheul  V«q  tn  Ihrt  f(iy.  «e  ••♦e  •■tcnriH  by 
gvf'vnrrt  ofTx-lah  )  0«i»  ln(<-r»Wr»»  and  the  ^M»  we 
CPfnp^td  to«Tir*l»e  tt>e  on*y  efWTifn^h*»n«Ke  »i»v^ 
«l  tf>*  wfti  t  eMa'lmpWe  eBeet)  o"  Vail  w«-«ety 

ifc  Mix  (miO  In  rhree  ttt^Hh%  «  rf>ty  fKnii.      . 
-  flnfmMflv.  «l  (Hf*  I'***'  loe  tilehr  hare  as 
many  «l  Hi's  (e  Ihiee  dejilhi  p^r  ireek 
*   The/*  0rt  '"•'*ii  Cfvse*  H>r  tht*r  dfalAi' 
T.§***r9tnltrhlt,  (|ff»h©*d.  mentno«f».  rfehf- 
litAUnn  Bnti  mslnirltllton    If  !*>*■  ehUd  h»* 
gM*trr^nlr'iii\  ^nd  malnuf'Hton  l\hr  fr  htf 
h«j  a   mirrh  hlghrr  ehun^e  <*f  dytng  than 
hHotr    «<■  *iAii'-d  lo  see  fie  »n«lnMf*((*fMi 
mxfnlt/  .*f(r'  (*i^  'i'*f     Ihr*e  f*  "O  MiJil"  »w 
rtrtlu  had  wAirt    rrnpir  «'«  p<»'v    /I  ronf* 
rlqhf  f»  nir^e  .Wntts  for  a  iln  t4  hAhy  m(ft     , 
iMlmnU  .Vn;.   hi-(fwe  f(  WA%  /fen  Ihan  onf 
Hint"  I  , 

O    hoKala*.  rWff  R>>tldcnl 


[I  h»  %-w  t*d»red  the  he<tl|h  of  tra^  ffiMren  to 
J I  |h»  ti»vH  fJ  rhdMm  I  h»d  i^en  •**«*«}  (*>«*>« 
**rMn»*  bn  iKe  f>*rr*'»^  "nd  IrKla  b»  b»a  •  letWH*- 
Ijr  wvafthy  rn>F4f>.  I  «a«  awf^mdrd  hy  (he  *iflN  4f 
rhlMif*  d>^  hrwn  rhoteta.  typhotd  mt^  hepMMIs. 
t\»rtf  it^loiM  (nvn  q-\iJTwec<e**Hi.  *n  allVtfon  tt»M 
ck'n'i  Oft*  d-ath  hy  d^AMIon.  !>»«  mfledno  H 
cnmpmtndt-d  h»  th»  malntrt'Hkrn- evidenced  by 
(Uf*lifn  •«•«.  aiinmrd  tb>fi  tr^  abnnrmelly  lo« 
•  HqNt  that  H  n-»»  Waind  In  M  k»«l  a  t»*d  9*  Ihf 
cMdien  Va'rRy  ^nd  poVwM  MUtl«n  havf  ma> 
Ih-  prtr*  r4  *  mor4ti«  MrpV  olb«l»y  loimul*  U(|hy 
IK»f«  #»  mov^ldy  «*Ufy  nl  a  jo»efnfn<r<  c*etk 

k)«hnri  »»>*-rh«>en»<c(*pnf  lmfi'T>*d  Vr<W 
*<♦*•»»  tnunllett  rhMefi  wndet  Vw  •9e  ol  lh«  »« 


■fcJfci*tJ  by  »^  cvAvdnf  e««H  of  *w  'M^nT 

f  Ktrd  lo  to^T^  SO  i*H  /  r  1 0  powwf^  nmit  r 

wum  mrotfu  (*(  fie  Nat  h«d  i/t§rvi.ih  tCw 
rf>r«  «nrf i<rwnM^  ibr  IOd;«y\  rVdhcta^fHT 
m^  Vuf  *w  uTinM  rr^ti  tfv«e  und  tfrre  ^hmt 
trr%  Mfc-t  /rtjyw  And  on«}iM.nrr  powti/  .  .  •wi 
he  li  9n  n  f^  r>wfrvur  (sh«d  and  fvuty  <^ 

rnachrk  In  "t'  Agrinmn  f>rvmmf7^  _| 
h«dlctrtn.VI*^i«nheriioflh  V««otfMVUom«n       • 
fci  #»e  oH^ShnrScwfJusi  to  fftt  Mme  ifMiTT  tty 
A^ltntvi-'uf  todOHdlh»-^^M-(r»erlO  I 

wm  clFan.  »>  nx**i  1  hurfw  for  «  u^tole  i 

wwwtfmf iVh'-pi'**'»lrflhebeyTrf*)j  Tcr* 
«««t  n»*y6e  10  -Uy*  -tuAen  ffie  Kt^d)  cv 
•»w*  iaritt*-tnr  rfc,^  1  «re  i  <*<op  c^  iiwfr*- 
nif»«  if«i  a  wimndng  poof  hHh*  -V  dirty 
witer  tl'efiMfior*fr*kiLl«Pi0«uMifivMlff9 


Ma*«f  <rf  AI  HMK  pilBt  to  rate*  F^faMe 


H:-"^'." 


data   cttH^eled  hf   mii   Iwn   viitdy 

neherat*    il>#*"    at"ir«»tiie 

bw^et.  We  ^*pec*ed  ?9  hoip"*!*   •»»d    I"  ^^rrt 

■  mnHy  K^alrtt  e*nle*<  tn  w"a'ty  rw^ty  •««|t»'i  o* 
Ir*^  Wi  e*eh  hospHal  w*  e*w«i»»*-"H  ^atd  d''e**e- 
pteytewee  •nd  (wittHlon  •*wd'^<.  lt»i»»vle»M  far M- 

■  f  ■dlte^to'*,  dep«rtf»>e*»t  he»d«  »"d  phy^Mana. 
and  analycd  fnedk*!  •nd  KoipMitl  rec*Hd«. 

hthntpWal  de»Oi  tatei  K«**  lrtcte««'d  by  •  1*^- 
tor  f^  »»»  tfl  thf**  o*e»  the  paU  yrat  O***^  l*» 
tr*de  b*f<irt)  »«e<led  by  lt»e  II  M  emb*iqa.  tm^i 
l*cflHI«t  l»efc  »»«th  b««l«  »*ied*c«l  'upptlei  •* 
•  MCVfhvtlci.  ifiiiifo.  ♦•«?!'»•«  «nd  urtHMfHle?, 
Tl»e9*  atolned  heaHh  facWIet,  operaflpq  •(  • 
Itacllon  «<  th*h  fnpMitksied  pi*-*»f  c*p4eHy. 
CMOWN  t»H»fy  lt*e  Increased  defnand. 

SanAatton  ■**  p"^**  b»  *»««»hf  ■v'ry  hrip"*'  •» 
•Wl^  du»  lo  hK*  ol  w»i"»  »t*d  ':tp*'*^  <npr*fi 
At  »^*e*«l  ho<|*ah  I  »*»  fi«  «»*«»i*  b*ched  i^i 
iSe  v«r4i.  ?he  *.**••  "t'pr'j'  •'>  "">'t  ho*r'i«l* 
f  ina*n  SfmratSc  ^  (»*si.  tn  «  ba' l*"^o»'v||r  ^  <>irv*y 
0I  KMlttern  hn^paial  «-alef  »otif«-n.  10  p«^<-ef^  «-«e 
fwMt*!  polh^»d  •*»!»  co<"o»m  fr->el'il*  tndl^altnq 
!«■•  con( •»***< adon.  roi»ripa«»b*'  i"«*l  **■!'■  dri^M 
menled  to  ihe  f»o»th  Mo"  *h*«  Ka"  •**  Ih»  ho»i*» 
hoU  ^fcifc^m  w»lef  H»rwlt«ni*)  <*w»p<^d  thio.i»ih«ut 
bM  *•>  litiJaity  '-nn(a«nlnM(>d 

•'••'lie  had  fnsty  de4th\  h^vaitf  (rf  M"-* 
oftnrrffrfne    •'e'pe  h*d  i»o  o»i/9«^  ^' "r« 
<»»o«lh3.  M'l  !*»<•  (t'^l  'l*ne  inei*^  J^rn 
P4ll#*tti  rfle  bw«n«*  l*iw  («  «  I.**"*-  »Vo«t/ 
tfe^    H>'*»e  nm  b^rn  abf^  fn  dn  l.*h  'id 
IW"*  Mf  fico  »»»nnl*ti    tf'n  my  "ot  d'f't  f 
j«  M»  boosle*  wtTlne^.  Ihe'e  ii*.»i  nr. 
HerlrlrNtr  k>  kt^  Ihrm  ir.thlr 

ff»e  WJtrr  ifK  «9^  ftK  0*-tl  'ehfj^ff a'ftrt 
th^mp^i  i*  '■*»"  ''»'  d(«rthe^(  d»hyd'^llon( 
H  mntaynfnaled,  ot  co*w*r   0»i'  hn*r*t^l  < 
Wile*  b  ttr^wn  ftom  a  pof'/ffl  ii"i(  in 
b«C*-  «'e  hf*l  «  »n  fhe  «*-v«er.  hut  tl 
dopvil  hnA  the  wslfr  anymore 

To<igf  I  h#d  <  /«#l(««l  dte  /"of  hift 
moftifu  s/h>  di^'f  fei  any  mifc  511^  u><i< 
only  /iowr  months  ff*d  roof  p^wpl*.  ""H 
don '( ^1  afyfhfn^. 

CM-(  Re44MC  Kb^Mh  n.^wiiH  tintfdial 

".  ,;'  «r»iT  '^'^^  i«Or«li*d  ft*'"''  i»»-^ 
ban  t  "^*^  ^'^  m«ta«»  t-r  ha«  f##rl-d  m  p« 


M  Ira4  'wi'lHtd  "f  ttv  HiM>*«t  to  th*  «liHy  pnffitla 
ttr^  inato^ifftned, 

Aa  o'  Seplewb".  food  pdre^  had  (nrrea«rd 
|^^nO-?000  p«'»il  rtr*i  ptpwat  U»«4*  Ihr  ptr%ar 
laHnntntt  appMaiui  rf*"«  I'**  than  K«»  r4  an  lra.|4 
fatilty  *  n.df»tk>o4l  n-ed*.  Irav1f»g  r*»"'  '•"''!''•» 
'%P""l»'*y  "»to*tal4»  lo  tnainu* rHiAn  «od  .flj-a«' 
Jean  0»*rir.  •«  •■*-r-w*"»5l  'to"i  tbe  l-wvte^  P'Ii'vtI 
ol  Ecww*"*"*  and  a  rn-mt'l  ©•  tb*  lil»tn«l^»n,i| 
^i»dy  le»m.  eM*tT»aie«  thj««9*e  tocid^tv- ^  poverty 
to  Waq  h  im-a  q«eat»»  rf»an  to  b»d««  In  thit  ♦In.o 
tf4«^F  wr  b^a'd  nti»Ttrir»'M  «ln«ln  nl  •w»I'>»t  hHnfl 
I'weed  lo  *•"  lh»M  ptfrif^t%  o*<*-i  htid^l  jpi^lrv, 
h)*ndrd  dcw*  a't»«*»  (|»>t*(alto»M.  to  n«il"  l«  b>r%-  a 
uirk  fd  Ant« 

Oi»»  pf.*nf  |»'.««  fK-niN-.f  on  Ih^  /h*/  'f-nj  -V 
fhe  (r^r  <cit?  m(»ji(»-<  hir  rfi-'.-Ki/  f^i  fhc 
<jf-firr.iltn4}  tiAtI*    .Mt^i  Ih.tf  it  r  i:«»t/'d  "*»/ 
irh^rtfi'  Ih'  p*.!"!  h'  "i,iti(  f'H%*i»ht    ^fr*-fiiri 
h/ WJ^ /tn**iW*d    ftui  fftf  pMftr*  *rpr  ('fdnfl 
jf.^fl  .lr>d  Jl^Aln    lei  d.ty*  fal",  Iffli 
hr<mhrf1  rtwylhln^    Ihf  gmn allf^g  nnil<. 
fl^xl'lrtl  tt(h»f^(k*!   tfAlrt  ltr^lnt*nl  pUnl 
hirt  U.^'lnn.  MfmUtt^lt  tfl-vi  ^Mf(*((n/^.  '""""f 
rpnmt    rprn  th»  ^<»»M^  'hHtn    U 'ty  C'ri/  dfd 
|M«  (f  u!! '  Om  I  rh*i|  I  m-ic  hoin  mm  -•>  I'n-i/ 
ftn»l  ihr  propfc-^ 

S*ntof  IAji«nl"n«n^»  fnfltoef 

rM4iK  rn*ef  Hani 


II        h»  damv^e   to  r1»ct»le   pnar^r  qrn***1lnn 

'!  and  dlilHtM«t»r<n  pioltundtv  aM-rted  <he 
eler«firit>  dep-nden«  p"****^  h»alit»  tob*«iMtriti<e 
Ow  enqto'^e'l  Inamd  Ihaf  the  b'cnhinq  had  tora 
|»»HI«ted  O*  de*l'ey»»'  mo'e  that  95  fv*'rent  M 
lraq-«  prewat  inttuMed  c*p*rilv  ol  9  500 
fT>e^a«  Ml*  fV»al  ma^'  Maitoni  mnf  b-md»»d  r»n 
tf»e  fJ»t(  d*y  ol  |h*  «a>  H»a'ly  •■  Malwin<  ••*•  hd 
many  Hn»»»  n«»»  «**  »h»f  lh»^  had  tlrf^-fd  p<f»- 
dirto^  »ny  Arx*"r*lY  ^y  *>ptemh»f  1*^1,  ltar|l 
etMrn»*f«  had  tetlf^ed  )f  p^ffTTt  n'  t^i^  pir*af 
el'rttltal  ••n*<ailon  'aparHy  Sin'*  the  U  'I 
efT*l>«*«|n  (vtafe^a  *(ta>*  pad*  ttnavaHaM*  leaiwa 
Iton  H  bmMed  by  fti*  «>fpply  of  jal»»qraWe  p4«t9 
Itnni  far«tW-a  d*«*u>^d  K>ynnd  fef>«li. 

O"  i**»n  »  ir*l  ■•*»  no*  lO  »pr»»tk*f  Ih"  oN*- 
»i\-e»  nl  |K»  (I  ^  l»d  fotcei  P"lrt*ril  *nj  m*|»rN 
p"*'*  Kit  to  M«PT*>  *  ♦'p^t^ir'i^e  «t('«iTr<*n(  nl 
Uf,  Knp^rl  ttn  b«r|i  rrv&*>i4  It^  •••••dl*  a<»  MaOT"- 
tor  «ifr«»»d  ol  100  000  'h4d.-n  d-,«d.  nneiNtd  -d 
th*  rtil^b^n  fTia*rr*"l»l»hed  fnfn^i»+»  nf  ttifuitafvlt 
of  ^l,Mk*if  d-tpla'-d  an  !»'«•»«( riakt-d  '<nnnrr>f 
fMtt/rrd  to  Ihhd  Wlfld  d-*»*-*">n  Mo«»Ov»».  1h»»» 
e»la*lfnf»h*»  ate  p«'p*iv«lTd  »l*li#y  hy  a  *rvld 
eo*n»T*t»Twtv  !ir»Vtoi  If  frrtmfr,%h  hy  >iiihafqn 
•  !«•*  k  cnvt-bi  I  i>clrf>ve  (hcxrqh  •#(. 

to  L-t'  ^-Ttendwr  1?no  rt-tfd*^  &>«h  and  TO 
c<het  heiMti  rl  «iat-  an»nded  a  hf»v»y  piiHt'lf-d 
OfWTF.F  hn«t-d  V.^td  Suftimli  r-f  Ch.Mi»>n  thai 
ftrongly  endf-^'d  tK-  rn«»«»tion  of  th*  Rtghij  of 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  DINE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  AMERICAN  IS- 
RAEL PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Dine.  Madam  Chairman,  I  come  before  this  subcommittee 
today  in  strong  support  of  President  Clinton's  request  for  $3  billion 
in  economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel,  that  nation's  lifeline,  of 
which  more  than  80  percent  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Indeed,  the  absolute  amount  of  our  aid  to  Israel  is  substantial. 
But  it  is,  comparatively,  one  of  the  most  cost-effective  investments 
that  the  United  States  makes  in  support  of  its  international  inter- 
ests. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  annual  $3  billion  to  Israel  has  come  to 
symbolize  the  immutable  ability  of  the  United  States-Israel  alli- 
ance. It  has  signaled  to  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike  that  the  relation- 
ship is  rock-solid,  transcending  even  serious  personal  rifts  among 
the  leaders  of  the  two  countries.  A  change  in  United  States  aid  to 
Israel  would  undermine  the  peace  process,  because  it  would  weak- 
en domestic  support  in  Israel  for  the  current  Grovemment's  forth- 
coming peace  policy,  encourage  the  Arabs  to  seek  United  States 
pressure  on  Israel  for  unilateral  concessions  as  a  substitute  for 
give-and-take  negotiations,  and  erode  Israel's  national  security. 

The  constancy  of  the  United  States-Israel  relationship,  and  I 
might  add,  the  constancy  of  the  United  States-Egyptian  relation- 
ship, and  the  warming  of  the  Israeli-Egjrptian  diplomatic  political 
relationship  is  indispensable  for  the  peace  process. 

On  one  hand,  while  Israel  is  of  course  engaged  in  the  process  for 
its  own  sake,  it  can  only  take  risks  for  peace  if  it  is  confident  of 
unwavering  United  States  backing  and  assistance  for  its  security. 
On  the  other  hand,  only  an  unshakable  United  States-Israel  link 
can  persuade  the  Arabs  that  the  United  States  will  neither  deliver 
Israel,  nor  allow  them  to  attack  it,  leaving  them  no  other  option 
but  to  engage  in  serious  give-and-take  negotiations. 

Any  change  in  the  $3  billion  would  demonstrate  to  the  Israeli 
public,  without  whose  support  no  Israeli  concessions  are  possible, 
that  for  all  its  forthcoming  peace  proposals  and  success  in  restoring 
good  personal  ties  with  Washington,  the  current  Israeli  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  preserve  the  United  States  aid  level  which  its 
predecessor  had  managed  to  maintain  for  7  years  in  a  row.  That 
would  be  particularly  harmful  to  the  present  Government,  which 
has  already  been  exposed  to  severe  domestic  challenges  because  of 
its  forward-leaning  peace  policies. 

A  change  in  aid  levels  would  also  erode  Israel's  qualitative  mili- 
tary edge,  without  which  the  Israelis  cannot  seriously  consider  tak- 
ing risks  for  peace.  At  a  time  of  inflation  and  deep  cuts  in  its  de- 
fense budget,  Israel  needs  to  develop  an  answer  to  the  emerging 
threat  of  Iranian  missiles  equipped  with  unconventional  warheads, 
on  top  of  constantly  upgrading  its  defenses  against  the  conven- 
tional attack  by  rapidly  growing  Arab  armies. 

Even  with  the  full  United  States  aid  package,  Israel  would  find 
the  preservation  of  its  security  a  daunting  challenge.  And  last 
night,  our  Defense  Secretary,  Les  Aspin,  said  in  a  speech  that  in 
the  post-cold  war  period  Israel  faces  two  m^gor  new  threats  besides 
the  conventional  ones;  he  said,  of  knives  and  missiles. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  deep,  broad-based  partnership  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel  continues  to  flourish.  Shared  values 
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is  at  the  center  of  the  relationship.  The  democratic  elections  in  Is- 
rael which  led  to  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power  from  the  governing 
partv  to  its  most  bitter  rival,  an  occurrence  unknown  in  the  Arab 
World,  have  served  to  remind  us  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Israelis 
share  our  most  fundamental  values, 

A  new  era  is  dawning,  that  holds  great  promise  for  both  coun- 
tries and  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  United  States-Israel  relations. 
For  the  first  time  in  over  four  decades,  there  is  real  promise  in  a 
negotiating  process  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the  state  of  war 
that  has  existed  between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  United 
States  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  process,  and  will  be  instru- 
mental in  its  ultimate  success. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

As  Israel  takes  risks  inherent  in  any  such  negotiation,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  remain  steadfast  in  its  support  for 
the  Jewish  State.  And  this  subcommittee,  by  voting  for  $3  billion 
in  military  £ind  economic  assistance  to  Israel  in  fiscal  year  1994 — 
and,  I  add,  $2.1  billion  to  Egypt — will  be  helping  to  ensure  that 
steadfastness  and  strength  which  have  always  worked  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  United  States  and  Israel.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  DINE 

Thank  you.  Chunnao  Leaby  and  memben  cf  this  distingaished  Sabcammittee,  for  ttie  opportunity  to 
testify  before  yoo.  Appearing  with  me  b  Ester  Kurz,  the  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Committee's  Legislative 
Director.  AIPAC  believes  in  (be  critical  impoftance  of  U.S.  relations  with  Israel,  and  recognizes  the  prominent 
role  that  foreign  aid  plays  in  a*  f  9'T"*'"g  America's  foreign  policy  objectives  not  only  in  Israel  but  around 
the  workL    In  that  regard.  I  want  ID  express  AIPAC's  strong  siq>poit  for  a  viable  foreign  assistance  program. 

AIPAC,  a  domestic  membership  organization  of  American  citizens,  worlcs  on  a  daily  basis  with  its 
members  to  foster  a  close  and  coaststently  strong  partnershq)  between  our  country  and  Israel.  On  our  Executive 
Committee  sit  the  presidents  (rf  the  50  mqor  American  Jewish  orgaiizations,  representing  mote  than  four-and- 
a-half  million  active  memben  throoglKMt  Ibe  United  Slates,  as  weU  as  leaders  of  the  country's  pro-Israel 
amnumity  bom  all  SO  stales. 

Since  I  last  testified  before  dus  distinguished  Subcommittee  almost  a  year  ago,  the  Arab-Israeli  peace 
process  has  moved  forward  and  Israel's  representative  democracy  has  changed  the  country's  pdiiical  outlook. 
The  new  Israeli  government,  set  q>  fdkrwing  last  year's  Labor  Party  victory  in  the  June  23rd  elections, 
immediately  embarked  on  a  new  coarse.  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin's  highest  priority  is  to  invigorate  the 
peace  process.  Among  other  Cv-reaciiing  steps,  Rabin  froze  new  settlement  construction  in  the  territories; 
excluded  annexation  as  an  option  for  die  permanent  settlement  in  the  territories;  offered  the  Palestinians  general 
elections  with  intemationa]  monitaring  -  inchiding  by  U.S.  Members  of  Congress  -  for  an  interim  self-governing 
authority;  offered,  for  die  first  time,  legislalive  and  executive  powers  to  that  authority;  proposed,  also  for  the  first 
time,  a  territorial  dimension  in  the  form  of  Falestinian  management  of  more  than  half  the  lands  in  the  territories 
during  the  interim  period;  and  committBd  Israel  to  a  withdrawal  on  die  Golan  in  return  for  peace  with  Syria. 
Consequendy,  the  U.S.-brokered  bilaleral  talks  between  Israel  and  its  neighbors  moved  from  discussing  procedural 
issues  to  negotiating  substance.  I  bdieve  in  1993  we  will  see  real  progress  toward  resolving  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict;  I  welcome  the  Administtatioa's  statement  in  its  FY  1994  Preliminary  International  Affairs  Budget:  'TTie 
search  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East.,  is  one  of  die  Clinton  Administialioo's  bluest  foreign  policy  priorities... 
To  this  end,  this  budget  reflects  die  Administration's  unshakable  commitment  to  Israel's  security  and  to  preserving 
its  qualitative  edge." 

Another  positive  development  Bnce  I  last  testified  has  been  the  dramatic  improvement  in  the  U.S.-lsracl 
relationship.  Although  the  underpinning  of  diose  vital  relations  remained  intact,  serious  strains  developed  between 
die  Bush  Administration  and  die  Likod  government.  Widiin  weeks  of  Rabin's  assumption  of  die  prime 
ministership,  die  two  heads  of  govanmeat  met  in  Kennebunkport;  a  spectacular  amelioration  in  the  relationship 
look  place.  Among  die  most  important  manifestations  of  the  change  was  Congressional  approval,  widi  die 
Administration's  blessing,  of  US.  kian  guarantees  for  die  absotptkm  of  immigrants  in  Israel.  The  passage  of  diis 
program  was  one  of  Congress*  most  stirring  humanitarian  acts  in  recent  memory.  I  want  to  convey  special  dianks 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of  diis  Subcommittee  for  expeditiously  approving  die  loan  guarantee 
legislation.  It  is  already  starting  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  die  level  and  condition  of  Jewish  immigration  to 
Israel  from  die  former  Soviet  Union,  die  former  Yugoslavia,  and  Ediiopia.  As  attested  by  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher's  skillful  handling  -  in  close  coordination  widi  Israel  -  of  die  Hamas  militants'  removal  to 
Lebanon,  it  is  already  clear  dial  the  Cboton  Administration  is  determined  to  improve  the  U.S. -Israel  relationship 
even  further.  The  more  die.  Ar*  n^ociating  panics  arc  convinced  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  decoupled 
frxxn  Israel,  die  more  likely  they  are  to  negotiate  widi  Israel  seriously  radier  dian  wait  for  Washington  to  "dclivw" 
Israel  dirough  pressure  for  unilateial  concessions. 

These  positive  changes,  which  have  turned  die  Middle  East  into  a  safer  place  dian  it  was  just  one  year 
ago,  were  made  possible  largely  through  America's  leadership.  The  destruction  of  Iraq's  offensive  military 
capability  as  a  result  of  die  Gulf  war  has  bolstered  die  security  of  die  region,  and  die  subsequent  peace  process 
has  reduced  regional  tensions.  But  Israd  cannot  afford  to  relax  its  defenses.  Not  only  does  Iraq,  which  is  certain 
to  replenish  its  arsenal  over  the  next  few  years,  remain  a  long-term  threat,  but  Iran  has  embarked  on  a  massive 
rearmament  program,  including  die  dcvetopment  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  die  Syrian  military  has  emerged  as  an 
even  more  dangerous  foe  dian  it  was  prior  to  die  Gulf  crisis.  Simultaneously  widi  its  engagement  in  die  peace 
process,  Damascus  is  investing  its  $3  billion  Gulf  windfall  in  massive  arms  purchases  from  Russia  and  odier 
eastern  European  countries,  and  has  akea  delivery  of  sophisticated  Scud-C  missiles  from  North  Korea  which  can 
reach  any  point  in  Israel    To  coonier  dicse  dueats,  Israel  will  need  continued  U.S.  aid. 

Israel,  which  acceded  to  VJS.  icqnesls  not  to  respond  to  die  39  Iraqi  Scud  missiles  fired  at  its  main 
civilian  population  centers  in  1991,  soffered  heavy  psychotogical  and  economic  losses  during  die  Gulf  crisis.  The 
government  and  people  of  Israel  were  deeply  appreciative  of  die  immediate  dispatch  by  die  United  States  of 
Patriot  missiles  in  response  to  the  Iraqi  Scud  attacks.  We  in  die  American  pro-Israel  community  also  deeply 
appreciate  die  importani  role  diat  members  of  diis  Subcommittee  took  in  March  1991  helping  Israel  secure  $650 
million  in  supplemental  emergency  assbtance  to  help  meet  die  costs  of  die  Gulf  crisis.  Whereas  Israel's  direct 
military  costs  were  largely  restored  by  die  supplemental  aid  package,  anodier  $2  billion  in  economic  costs 
continued  to  weigh  down  its  already  strained  economy.  These  costs  came  on  top  of  Israel's  overwhelming 
economic  burden  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  hundreds  of  diousands  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  die  fomier 
Soviet  Union,  Eduopia,  and  elaewtRre.  The  loan  guarantees  will  be  immensely  helpful  -  but  Israel  clearly  needs 
our  economic  and  military  assislance  to  help  it  cope  widi  die  colossal  lask  of  immigrant  absoipUon.  and  to 
maintain  its  deterrent  sirengdi  among  stales  diat  still  refuse  to  recognize  its  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  sobmit  dus  testimony  before  diis  Subcommittee  in  strong  support  of  President 
Clinton's  request  for  $3  billioo  in  economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel  -  dial  nation's  UfeUne  -  of  which  more 
dan  80  percent  is  spent  in  die  United  Stales. 
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Indeed,  the  absolute  amount  of  our  aid  to  Israel  is  substantial.  But  it  is  comparatively  one  of  the  most 
cost-effective  investments  that  the  United  Stales  makes  in  support  of  its  inlemational  interests.  U.S.  expenditures 
In  support  of  our  European  allies  in  NATO,  for  example,  are  mote  than  40  times  the  size  of  our  aid  to  Israel, 
which  is  doubtless  the  most  visibly  pro-U.S.  country  in  the  world.  And  we  get  a  good  return  on  our  money  to 
Israel.  As  President  Clinton  stated  last  November  just  prior  to  his  election,  "I  support  the  current  levels  of  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Israel...  This  vital  aid  encourages  long-term  stability  in  the  region."  The  relationship 
has  been  cooperative  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word:  In  response  to  a  question  submitted  for  the  record  for  his 
Senate  conTirmaiion  hearings.  Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  wrote:  "I  feel  confldent  that  this  Administration 
will  continue  to  value  the  important  strategic  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  and  look  for  ways 
to  strengthen  this  relationship  in  the  future.'  Just  after  the  Gulf  war,  then-Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  said  thnt 
the  crisis  "has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  maintaining  Israel's  strength,  and  her  ability  to  defend  herself, 
and  also  the  value  of  the  strategic  cooperation  between  our  two  countries." 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  annual  $3  billion  aid  to  Israel  has  come  to  symbolize  the  immutability  of  the  U.S.- 
Israel  alliance.  It  has  signaled  to  Israelis  and  Arabs  alike  that  the  relationship  is  rock  solid,  transcending  even 
serious  personal  rifts  between  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries. 

A  change  in  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  would  undermine  the  peace  process  because  it  would  weaken  domestic 
support  in  Israel  for  the  current  goverrunent's  forthcoming  peace  policy;  encourage  the  Arabs  lo  seek  U.S. 
pressure  on  Israel  for  unilateral  concessions  as  a  substitute  fur  give-and-take  negotiations;  and  erode  Israel's 
national  security. 

The  constancy  of  the  U.S. -Israel  relationship  is  indispensable  for  the  peace  process.  On  one  hand,  while 
Israel  is  of  course  engaged  in  the  process  for  its  own  sake,  it  can  only  take  risks  for  peace  if  it  is  conndent  of 
unwavering  U.S.  backing  and  assistance  for  its  security.  On  the  other  hand,  only  an  unshakable  U.S.-lsrael  link 
can  persuade  the  Arabs  that  the  United  Stales  will  neither  "deliver"  Israel  nor  allow  them  to  attack  it,  leaving 
them  no  other  option  but  to  engage  in  serious  give-and-take  negotiations. 

Any  change  in  the  $3  billion  -  whether  initiated  here  or  in  Israel  ~  is  liable  to  hurt  the  peace  process. 
It  wotild  demonstrate  to  the  Israeli  public  ~  without  whose  support  no  Israeli  concessions  are  possible  -  that  for 
all  its  forthcoming  peace  proposals  and  success  in  restoring  good  personal  ties  with  Washington,  the  current  Israeli 
government  is  unable  to  preserve  the  U.S.  aid  level  which  its  predecessor  had  managed  to  maintain  for  seven 
years  in  a  row.  That  would  be  particularly  harmful  to  the  present  government,  which  has  already  been  exposed 
10  severe  domestic  challenges  because  of  its  forward-leaning  peace  policies. 

A  transfer  of  assistance  funds  &om  the  Israel  account  to  any  other  program  --  whether  domestic  or 
international  -  would  also  raise  questions  in  Israel  about  the  priority  assigned  by  the  United  Slates  to  its  historic 
commiuneni  to  Israel's  security,  further  weakening  public  support  for  a  risk-taking  peace  policy. 

Concomitantly,  even  a  small  change  in  aid  to  Israel  wouk)  be  perceived  by  the  Arabs  as  a  signal  that 
the  U.S.-lsrael  bond  is  eroding.  Such  perception  would  encourage  them  to  believe  that  Washington  might  be 
amenable  to  Arab  demands  that  the  U.S.  press  Israel  to  make  unilateral  concessions,  thus  reducing  their  incentive 
lo  negotiate  seriously  with  the  Israelis. 

A  change  would  also  erode  Israel's  qualitative  military  edge,  without  which  the  Israelis  cannot  seriously 
consider  taking  risks  for  peace.  At  a  time  of  inflation  and  deep  cuts  in  its  defense  budget,  Israel  needs  to 
develop  an  answer  to  the  emerging  threat  of  Iranian  missiles  equipped  with  unconventional  warheads,  on  top  of 
constandy  upgrading  its  defenses  against  a  conventional  attack  by  rapidly  growing  Arab  armies.  Even  with  the 
full  U.S.  aid  package,  Israel  would  Taid  the  preservation  of  its  secirity  a  daunting  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  deep,  broad-based  partnership  between  the  United  Slates  and  Israel  continues  to 
flourish.  The  democratic  elections  in  Israel  which  led  to  the  peaceful  transfer  of  power  from  the  governing  party 
to  its  most  bitter  rival  -  an  occurrence  unknown  in  the  Arab  worid  ~  have  served  to  remind  us  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Israelis  share  our  most  fundamental  values.  A  new  era  is  dawning  that  holds  great  promise  for  both 
countries  and  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  U.S.-lsrael  relations.  For  ihe  first  time  in  over  four  decades,  there  is 
real  promise  in  a  negotiating  process  which  could  bring  an  end  to  the  state  of  war  that  has  existed  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors.  The  United  Slates  was  instrumental  in  creating  the  process  and  will  be  instrumental  in 
its  ultimate  success.  As  Israel  takes  risks  inherent  in  any  such  negotiation,  it  is  imperative  Uiat  the  United  States 
.  remain  steadfast  in  its  support  for  the  Jewish  state.  And  this  Subcommittee,  by  voting  for  $3  billion  in  military 
and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  in  FY  1994,  will  be  helping  to  ensure  that  steadfastness  and  strength  which  have 
always  worked  to  the  benefit  of  both  countries. 

My  testimony  is  divided  into  tvro  parts:  first  I  will  share  our  views  on  Israel's  importance  to  the  United 
States  as  an  ally,  and  then  I  will  discuss  Israel's  need  for  U.S.  assistance.  Of  course,  Isael's  importance  and 
needs  are  closely  intertwined. 

I.  ISRAEL'S  IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Israel  is  one  of  America's  most  important  intenutdonal  partners.  It  is  a  fellow  denrocracy  in  a  region 
populated  by  authoritarian  regimes;  our  most  powerful  and  reliable  strategic  ally  in  a  vital  but  unstable  region; 
an  essential  party  in  the  Middle  East  peace  process;  and  a  significant  economic  partner,  helping  to  increase  our 
worldwide  competitiveness.    Israel's  friendship  toward  the  United  Stales  is  particulariy  visible  in  Ihe  United 
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Nabonc  In  1992,  Israel  vded  with  Ihe  United  Stales  on  92J  percent  of  the  Genetal  Assembly  resoiutkns 
introduced  in  the  47th  session,  the  highest  rale  of  any  country  in  the  world.  This  contrasts  with  26.8  percent  for 
Kuwait,  25.7  percent  for  Saadi  Arabia,  and  even  lower  rales  for  die  other  Arab  countries. 

Similarly,  most  Americans  have  consistently  favored  a  strong  U.S.-Israeli  relationship.  In  recent  polls 
on  the  bilateral  relationship,  85  petccM  of  Americans  said  the  United  Stales  should  maintain  or  further  strengthen 
its  lies  with  Israel,  and  88  percent  viewed  Israel  either  as  a  "close  aDy'  or  as  'Eriendly'  -  the  highest  ranking 
of  any  Middle  Eastern  nation. 

Shared  Values 

Israel  shares  with  America  a  fitttdamenlal  commitment  to  iemocracy  and  human  rights.  That  is 
particularly  remailcable  because  onHke  die  United  Stales,  Israel  lives  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood:  It  faces 
enenues  on  three  of  its  fow  borders,  and  it  is  daily  subjected  to  die  combined  threats  of  Islamic  radicalism  and 
Arab  extremism  which  are  sweqMBg  through  the  region.  No  other  Western  democracy  has  been  forced  (o  contend 
with  such  grievous  and  persistent  dacals,  at  such  close  range,  aixl  on  such  a  large  scale  for  so  long  -  and 
maintain  its  democratic  institniions.  Since  die  radical  threats  con&ont  the  conservative  Arab  regimes  as  well,  it 
is  insnuctive  to  compare  and  contrast  just  bow  Israel  and  Arab  states  meet  the  challenge. 

There  is  a  striking  conlrast  bumvtu  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  in  this  regard,  highlighted  in  the  'Freedom 
Around  the  World'  survey  for  1992  which  was  issued  by  Freedom  House,  die  respected  national  organi7.alion 
dedicated  to  strengthening  deiuocialic  institutions.  Whereas  Israel  is  rated  'free,'  no  Arab  country  is  included 
in  that  category.  Among  the  20  ■unbeo  of  the  Arab  League,  twelve,  including  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  Libya,  and 
Syria,  are  rated  'not  free'  and  iU  die  atten  are  in  the  lower  rankings  of  'partly  &ee.'  The  Tindings  are  based 
on  extensive  research  mio  all  selects  of  poliiical  rights  and  civil  liberties  m  the  countries  surveyed.  Similarly, 
Israel  is  ranked  18th  in  ihe  world  on  iIk  "hoDian  developmeiA'  scale  of  the  United  Nations  Development  Program 
(UNDP),  which  includes  socfa  fackn  as  education,  health  care,  life  expectancy,  employment  and  odicr 
demographic  information,  acconfing  to  die  organization's  1992  report;  ihat  too  is  unmatched  elsewhere  in  Ihe 
region. 

CivU  Uberties: 

Israel's  democratic  ■^^iM'"'n  gnannlee  by  law  fundamratal  civil  liberties  for  all  citizens,  Arab  and  Jew 
alike. 

Israel  is  the  only  country  in  the  Middle  East  with  meaningful  free  elections,  a  free  press,  checks  and 
balances  to  prevent  and  correct  abases  of  authority,  extensive  protection  for  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
minorides,  freedom  of  religion,  basic  equality  for  women  and  other  safeguards  and  rights  that  are  typical  of  a 
free  society.  To  be  sure,  Israel  hs  its  flaws,  as  Israeli  critics  themselves  freely  acknowledge.  But  its  human 
rights  and  civil  liberties  record  remains  far  and  away  Ihe  best  of  any  country  under  siege  for  over  four  decades. 

Freedom  of  the  Press: 

Israel  is  die  only  country  in  die  Middle  East  wiih  a  genuinely  free  press. 

*  In  addition  to  a  vigonmsly  contentious  and  critical  Hebrew  press  expressing  every  conceivable  shade 
of  Israeli  public  opinion,  Israel  has  the  freest  Arabic-language  press  of  aiy  Middle  Eastern  nation. 

Rights  of  Assembly  aad  AsMciatiaa: 

Israel  is  the  only  country  in  the  Middle  East  to  consistently  uphold  unfettered  freedom  of  assembly  as 
a  vehicle  for  promoting  change. 

«  Israel  guarantees  freedom  of  assembly,  a  fundamenial  democratic  right  that  the  Israeli  people  often 
exercise  to  demand  a  change  of  govemmem  policies.  For  example,  in  1982,  400,000  people  --  nearly  10  percent 
of  the  country's  population  -  demonsnaied  in  Tel  Aviv  to  protest  their  own  government's  behavior  in  Lebanon. 

Democratic  Partidpatioa; 

Israel,  the  only  democracy,  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  other  countries  of  the  region,  which  include  feudal 
monarchies  and  dictatorships. 

«  The  Knesset,  Israel's  parliament,  is  a  legislative  body  elected  by  universal  franchise  on  the  basis  of 
proportional  represeniadon.  By  taw.  a  general  election  is  required  at  least  once  every  four  years.  All  adult 
citizens  have  the  right  to  panicipaie  m  the  political  prtx^ess,  and  l^aelis  exercise  their  right  to  vote  with  a  relish. 
For  example,  m  the  November  1988  elections,  voter  tumout  by  the  citizens  of  Israel,  Jewish  and  Arab,  was 
appioxiiiiately  80%,  among  die  highest  rales  in  die  democratic  world.  Fifteen  parties  are  represented  in  the 
TweUth  Knesset,  including  several  Arab  patties. 

Freedon  of  Religioa: 

Like  die  United  Stales,  Israel  guarantees  leligiotts  freedom  for  adherents  of  aU  faiths. 
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♦  Israel  has  no  state  reli^on.  It  guarantees  and  safeguards  beedooi  of  religion  to  aU.  The  rights  of 
religious  minorities  in  Israel  are  strictly  protected  by  law,  and  minorities  conduct  their  own  religious  and  civil 
affairs  such  as  nuuriage,  divorce,  and  conversion. 

Wonea's  Rights: 

Women's  rights  in  Israel  are  protected  by  law  as  well  as  by  govenunenial  and  private  org.vuuaions. 

♦  Israel's  Equal  Opporiimity  Law  forbids  discrimination  on  account  of  sex  or  marital  or  parental  status, 
and  employers  are  lepUy  required  to  pay  female  and  male  worters  equally  for  equivalent  tasks.  Israel  is  one 
of  the  few  states  in  the  world,  znA  the  only  country  in  the  Middle  East,  to  have  ever  had  a  woman  head  of 
govemmenL 

Due  Process  and  the  Rights  of  the  Accased: 

Israel's  judicial  system,  based  on  the  British  1^  tradition,  protects  the  rights  of  the  accused. 

♦  In  Israel,  the  right  to  a  bearing  by  an  impartial  trib«Hial  with  representation  by  counsel  is  provided 
for  by  law  and  carried  out  in  practice.  Tlie  judiciary  system  is  independent  and  effectively  insulated  from 
political  interference.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Israel  functions  with  independence  similar  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court    The  Supreme  Court  has  the  power  to  review  all  of  the  Govenunent's  decisions. 

Monitoring  of  Hnaian  Rights: 

There  Is  a  sharp  contrast  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  regarding  access  to  human  rights 
monitoring  organiiations. 

♦  In  Israel,  there  is  an  extensive  array  of  domestic  human  rights  groups  dedicated  to  the  protection  of 
individual  liberties  and  women's  rights.  These  groups  freely  criticize  the  Israeli  government  without  interfeierxx. 
Both  Israeli  and  Palestinian  groups  monitor  human  rights  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

ProffiotlBg  Democracy  Aroaad  the  World: 

Israel  is  involved  in  numerous  international  programs  designed  to  help  foreign  countries  develop  their 
human  and  material  resources  in  a  manner  that  fosters  the  growth  of  democrabc  concepts  and  institutions. 

♦  Israel  is  providing  aid  in  various  fields  to  114  nations,  including  countries  that  do  not  have  full 
diplomatic  relttions  with  Israel.  In  the  past  year  akxie,  over  23  countries  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  those 
receiving  Israeli  aid,  among  them  China,  India,  some  African  and  east  European  nations,  and  several  GS 
republics.  Since  the  establishment  of  Israel's  Foreign  Ministry's  Division  for  International  Cooperation  (Mashav) 
in  I9S7,  over  65,000  people  have  taken  Mashav  training  courses  in  Israel  and  abroad  in  agriculture,  medicine, 
education  and  other  fields.  In  1992,  2364  specialists  from  90  countries  went  through  training  courses  in  Israel, 
an  increase  of  neariy  a  third  from  1991. 

«  Israel  is  working  actively  lo  promote  democracy  in  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Israel  now  has 
diplomatic  relations  with  Russia,  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Moldova;  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Estonia;  Armenia  and 
Georgia;  and  the  Islamic  republics  of  Kirghizia,  Uzbekistan,  Kazakhstan,  Azerbayzhan,  and  Tadzhikistan  --  the 
only  Muslim  slates  other  than  Turkey  and  Egypt  to  have  established  diplomatic  ties  with  Israel.  Israeli  expertise 
is  being  sought  by  virtually  all  of  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  areas  such  as  agriculmral  research 
and  fanning,  public  health,  and  environmental  protection.  The  U.S.  AID  and  Mashav  have  joined  in  a  pilot 
program  to  aid  Georgia  and  the  Central  Asian  republics  of  Kazakhstan,  Uzbekistan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Tajikistan,  and 
Turkmenistan.  The  goal  of  the  program  is  to  use  Israeli  expertise  to  assist  these  countries  in  areas  such  as 
agriculture,  water  policy,  and  public  health.  In  recent  months,  Israeli  ministers  have  visited  most  of  the  CIS 
countries  and  signed  a  variety  of  trade,  economic,  and  cultural  agreements.  In  recent  months,  Israeli  ministers 
have  visited  most  of  the  CIS  countries  and  signed  a  variety  of  trade,  cultural,  and  technical  assistance  agreements. 
Israeli  efforts  in  the  Islamic  republics  are  also  designed  to  counter  Iran's  cultivation  of  radical  Islam  among  their 
inhabitants. 

♦  Last  November,  UN  Secretary  General  Boutros  BoutnM-Ghali  asked  Israel  to  provide  experts  to  teach 
various  countries  about  the  democratic  process  and  to  organize  and  supervise  democratic  elections.  Israel's 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Gad  Yaacobi  toM  Ghali  that  Israel  would  willingly  provide  such  experts. 
Israel  has  extensive  experience  in  fostering  democracy  among  large  numbers  of  immigrants  from  non-democratic 
countries,  and  has  shared  this  experience  with  other  countries. 

♦  In  December,  the  Israeli  Foreign  Ministry  sent  a  team  of  experts  to  help  El  Salvador's  victims  of  the 
12-year  civil  war.  The  Foreign  Ministry  will  be  bringing  over  to  Israel  injured  Salvadorans  for  surgery  and  the 
rating  of  artificia]  limbs.  Israeli  physicians  are  working  with  Salvadoran  doctors  to  improve  rehabilitation 
facilities  in  El  Salvador. 

«  In  February,  Israel  took  in  84  Bosnian  Muslims  escaping  from  the  horrors  of  their  native  land  until 
the  end  of  the  Tighting. 

♦  In  Match,  a  group  of  30  Lebanese  farnien  visited  Israel  to  participate  in  an  agrictiltural  training 
course. 
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♦  Also  in  March,  Israel  hosled  the  thirteenth  ConTerence  of  Mayors,  welcoming  to  Jerusalem  two- 
dozen  mayon  from  Tive  countries. 

♦  In  April.  Foreign  Minisler  Shimon  Peres  met  with  African  Ambassadors  to  Israel,  ofrcring  to  assist 
Africa  with  additional  specialists,  tcdmical  courses,  and  desert-reclamation  expertise. 

♦  Israel  will  partictpate  in  UN  peacekeeping  forces  for  the  first  time,  sending  eight  civilians  to  serve 
in  administrative  posts,  the  Israeli  Foragn  Ministry  announced  in  November.  The  decision  came  after  Uie  197S 
General  Assembly  resolution  equdng  Zionism  with  Racism  was  rescinded.  The  Secretary  General  asked  Israel 
to  provide  persorinel  after  Israel  agreed  to  involve  the  UN  in  regional  peace  talks. 

♦  Israel  has  organized  a  delegation  of  experts  from  universities  and  government  offices  to  assist  in 
United  Nations  Development  Program  development  projects  in  Third  World  countries,  especially  in  the  areas  of 
regional  development  and  agricokml  improvements. 

Summing  up  last  September  the  signiTicance  to  the  United  Slates  of  shared  values  with  Israel,  then- 
Presidential  candidate  Bill  Clinton  staled:  "Our  relationship  would  never  vary  from  its  allegiance  to  the  shared 
values,  the  shared  religious  herbage,  the  diared  democratic  politics  which  have  made  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel  a  special,  eveo  on  occasion  a  wonderful,  relationship.  Our  support  of  Israel  would  be 
part  of  all  those  shared  things,  pins  ov  commitment  to  a  stable  and  peacehil  Middle  East,  a  commitment  that 
can  iKver  have  been  fulfilled  in  (be  absence  of  Israeli  help.' 

Earlier  that  month,  Mr.  Clinton  said:  'America  and  Israel  share  a  special  bond.  Our  relationship  is 
unique  among  all  nations.  Like  Anterica,  Israel  is  a  strong  democracy,  a  symbol  of  freedom,  an  oasis  of  liberty, 
a  home  to  the  oppressed  and  perseculed.' 

And  in  his  book  Piaiuig  People  First,  Mr.  Clinton  wrote:  'Among  all  the  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
only  Israel  has  experienced  die  peacefnl  transfer  of  power  by  ballot  -  not  bullet    We  will  never  let  Israel 

dOWTL* 

ContribBthw  to  Rqrional  Peace  mA  StabBItT 

While  Israel  serves  America's  stnlegic  interests  in  the  Middle  East  through  its  demociatic  stability  and 
its  military  capability,  it  also  serves  U.S.  intetests  through  its  efforts  toward  Middle  East  peace  and  stability.  As 
1  said  in  my  introduction,  Isiad's  worii  in  the  currerM  peace  process  could  lead  to  historic  breakthroughs,  making 
the  Middle  East  much  friendlier  to  U.S.  economic  and  strategk:  interests. 

The  benefits  to  the  UnilBd  Stales  of  Israel's  peace  treaty  with  Egypt  -  including  the  strengthening  of 
pro-U.S.  forces  for  stability  in  the  Middle  East  ~  should  leave  no  doubt  that  further  peace  accords  between  Israel 
and  its  other  Arab  neighlxn  paniripating  in  the  peace  process  will  serve  U.S.  interests.  Although  Iraq's 
occupation  of  Kuwait  reminded  Amerkus  that  the  Middle  East  is  plagued  by  violent  disputes  that  are  unrelated 
to  the  Arab-Israeli  confUct,  there  is  no  question  diat  alleviation  of  this  conflict  beyond  the  Israeli-Egyptian  peace 
treaty  would  enhartce  regional  stability  toA  contribute  to  world  security.  Cooperation  between  Israel  and  its  Arab 
neighbors  would  isolate  Islamic  extremists  and  other  anli-U.S.  forces  in  the  region;  bolster  U.S.  efforts  to  bring 
Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors  iiao  a  more  cooperative  security  environment;  and  facilitate  regional  economic 
development  which  would  serve  U.S.  eoommic  interests. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  is  woridng  very  ck)sely  with  President  CUnion  and  Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
to  c^italize  on  the  remarkable  oppoiHuiity  presented  by  die  Madrid  peace  process.  President  Qinton  has 
appii^a lately  praised  Prime  Minister  Rabin  for  'breathing  new  life  into  the  negotiations'  immediately  upon 
assuming  leadership  in  Israel  last  inly.  Secretary  Christopher  said  after  meeting  with  Mr.  Rabin  in  Jerusalem  in 
February  that  he  knows  the  Israeli  Government  is  doing  'all  it  can'  to  achieve  the  just  and  lasting  peace  with 
security  which,  he  said,  'the  people  of  Israel  yearn  for.' 

As  I  said  in  ray  introdnctian,  Mme  Minister  Rabin  has  taken  a  number  of  far-reaching  steps  to  promote 
the  cause  of  peace  and  regional  stri>Uity.  In  its  negotiations  with  the  Palestinians  on  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza, 
the  Rabin  Government  has  not  ruled  out  any  option,  other  than  annexation,  regarding  the  permanent  status  of  the 
territories  •-  not  even  an  independent  Palesliiuan  state.  It  has  put  forth  an  interim  self-government  proposal  diat 
would  give  die  Palestinians  in  the  tenitories  more  control  over  their  affoirs  than  they  had  even  under  Jordanian 
administration  between  1949  and  1967.  The  Rabin  Govemmett's  self-govemment  proposal  would  transfer  control 
to  the  Palestinians  in  the  territories  over  virtually  every  political.  ecoiKxnic  and  social  decision  affecting  their  lives 
during  the  course  of  the  five-year  transitional  period. 

In  line  with  the  Camp  David  accords,  the  Rabin  Governmem's  proposal  calls  for  Palestinian  elections 
for  a  Palestinian  Executive  Council  tfaroogh  which  the  Palestiniaru  would  run  their  affairs.  The  Israeli  proposal 
envisions  'free,  general  and  direct  elcctians':  just  last  week.  Rabin  accepted  monitoring  of  the  elections  by  U.S. 
Members  of  Congress,  and  said  he  did  mt  exclude  the  pos^ility  of  participation  in  the  elections  by  Palestinian 
residents  of  east  Jerusalem.  The  Comcil's  members  wodd  be  accountable  to  the  Palestinian  electorate,  and  would 
have  control  over  the  full  range  of  day-to-day  policy  imes  falling  into  IS  cai^ories: 
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9) 

Labor 

10) 

Local  Police 

11) 

Tranqnrtation  &  Communications 

12) 

Municqnl  Affairs 

13) 

Religious  Affairs 

14) 

Social  Welfare 

15) 

Tourism 

1)  Administration  of  Justice 

2)  Administration  of  Personnel  Matters 

3)  Agriculture 

4)  Ecology 

5)  Education  and  Culture 

6)  Fuiance,  Budget  and  Taxation 

7)  Health 

8)  Industry  and  Commerce 

In  addition,  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  gone  beyond  past  Israeli  governments  by  proposing  Palestinian  or 
joint  Israeli-Palestinian  management  of  over  90%  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  during  the  interim  period.  This 
would  give  the  Palestinians  effective  veto  power  over  Jewish  seolement  activity  in  almost  all  of  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza.  Last  week  for  the  Fust  time  Rabin  also  agreed  to  discuss  setting  up  Palestinian  radio  and  television 
during  the  interim  period. 

During  the  latest  round  of  the  peace  talks  in  late  April  and  early  May,  the  Rabin  Government  built  on 
its  self-government  offer.  Most  of  the  new  proposals  were  included  in  an  eight-article,  two-and-a-half-page  draft 
declaration  of  principles  handed  to  the  Palestinian  delegation.  Below  is  a  summary  of  the  proposals  as  reported 
in  the  Israeli  press  and  essentially  confirmed  by  an  ofTicial  in  Washington. 

♦  Primary  Legisfaitioo:  Israel  has  withdrawn  its  objection  to  Palestinian  primary  legislation  -  the 
adoption  by  the  Palestinian  self-governing  authority  of  laws  denning  its  own  basic  powers  ~  during  the  interim 
period.  In  the  past,  Israel  agreed  only  to  Palestinian  secondary  legislation  -  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations 
or  other  legislation  not  touching  upon  die  authority's  powers. 

The  Israeli  proposal  calls  for  a  joint  committee  of  Israeli  and  Palestinian  jurists  to  verify  that  any  law 
legislated  by  the  self-governing  council  is  not  in  vioiaiion  of  the  general  agreement  between  the  two  parties  on 
the  nature  of  the  Palestinian  self-government.  This  procedure  is  termed  mutual  confirmation,  and  is  meant  lo 
make  sure  that  the  self-governing  council  does  not,  for  example,  pass  a  law  declaring  Palestinian  sovereignty 
over  the  territories  during  the  interim  period. 

♦  "Single  Territorial  Unit":  The  Israelis  now  agree  that  the  territories  should  be  treated  during  the 
interim  period  as  a  'single  territorial  unit,"  and  have  darified  that  granting  a  special  status  to  the  settlements 
during  that  period  does  not  mean  that  Israel  is  lagging  in  advance  certain  areas  (such  as  "security  settlements") 
as  necessarily  belonging  permanently  lo  Israel. 

By  accepting  the  term  "single  territorial  unit'  Israel  seemed  to  wish  to  reassure  the  Palestinians  that 
Israeli  proposals  apportioning  Israeli-,  Palestinian-,  and  jointly-administered  lands  during  the  interim  period  was 
not  meant  to  indicate  a  permanent  division  of  the  territories  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians. 

♦  Interim-Permanent  Linkage:  Whereas  in  the  past  Israel  consistently  sought  to  de-link  the  interim 
agreement  from  the  permanent  settlement,  it  has  now  accepted  a  degree  of  such  linkage.  According  to  the  new 
Israeli  proposal,  the  two  stages  are  linked  in  the  framework  of  a  single  comprehensive  process,  which  will  lead 
to  a  permanent  settlement  based  on  Resolution  241  The  Israeli  proposal  adds  that  "the  Tirst  stage  of  the  process 
is  linked  to  the  second  stage,  while  it  is  understood  that  the  options  for  a  permanent  settlement  remain  open." 

♦  InlerDaUonallj-Observcd  Palestinian  Elcctioiis:  Unlike  Israel's  previous  rejection  of  international 
observation  of  Palestinian  elections  to  the  self-governing  authority,  the  Israelis  are  now  proposing  that  the  elections 
be  held  under  mutually-agreed  international  observation  -  as  long  as  that  observation  does  not  include  the  UN. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  complemented  his  self-government  proposal  with  a  series  of  conHdence- 
building  measures  hailed  by  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  including: 

♦  A  decision  to  cancel  deportation  orden  issued  against  30  Palestinians  from  the  territories. 

♦  Tripling  expenditures  in  the  territories,  to  help  die  Palestinian  economy  and  create  jobs. 

♦  Agreement  to  the  inclusion  of  Faisal  Husseini,  a  Jerusalem  resident  (with  a  second  address  in  the 
West  Bank),  in  the  Israeli-Palestinian  negotiations. 

«  Agreement  to  allow  24  Palestinians  to  go  lo  Jordan  to  train  for  a  proposed  Palestinian  police  force 
in  the  territories. 


♦    Agreement  to  a  Palestinian  demand  for  joint  monitoring  of  human  rights  in  the  territories. 
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♦  At  its  first  meeting  aftei  the  June  electioas  last  year,  Rabin's  new  Cabinet  ordered  a  hall  to  new 
housing  contracts  and  announced  a  constniction  freeze  in  the  teniicries.  Over  7,000  housing  units  contracts  were 
canceled,  and  irnxntives,  tax  breaks,  subsidies,  and  discounts  have  been  reduced  or  removed  entirely.  Also,  Rabin 
has  ended  government  subsidies  for  (he  purchase  of  Arab  homes  by  Jewish  groups  in  east  Jerusalem. 

♦  Last  August,  Mr.  Rabin  annomced  four  security-related  measures:  (he  pardon  of  SCO  convicted  Arab 
prisoners  who  had  served  out  part  of  (hdr  sentence;  lowering  &om  60  (o  SO  the  age  of  Arabs  in  the  terriiories 
eligible  for  exemptions  from  entry  permits  into  laael;  reopening  of  streets  and  alleys  in  (he  territories  that  had 
been  sealed  in  the  past  to  curb  tioe;  and  reopening  of  hcxnes  (hat  had  been  sealed  over  five  years  previously. 
Just  last  month  Israel  released  another  280  Palestinian  prisoners. 

♦  The  Israeli  government  has  made  historic  changes  in  the  (reatroent  of  Israel's  Arab  population.  Last 
September,  Rabin  abolished  the  post  of  Adviser  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  Arab  Affairs,  choosing  to  deal  directly 
widi  Israeli  Arabs  and  work  for  full  equality,  (hus  making  the  liaison  position  anachronistic.  Rabin  has  (aken 
steps  to  incoiporate  Israeli  Arabs  into  the  Israeli  government,  and  has  named  two  Israeli  Arabs  Cabinet  Deputy 
Ministers,  Labor's  Nawaf  Massalha  and  Meretz's  Wabd  Tzadik  as  deputy  ministers  of  health  and  agricultures, 
respectively.  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  has  promised  to  appoint  an  Israeli  Arab  as  ambassador  to  a  foreign 
capital  in  the  near  future. 

♦  Last  October,  Israel  withdrew  its  previous  objection  to  the  partkqation  of  Palestinians  from  outside 
the  territories  in  discussions  on  regional  issues  concerning  refugees  and  economic  cooperation,  signaling  a  more 
flexible  approach. 

♦  In  January  of  this  year,  the  Israeli  government  vo(ed  to  decriminalize  private  contacts  with  the  PLO, 
which  is  still  labeled  a  'terrorist  organization*  under  Israeli  law. 

♦  Israeli  officials  indicated  in  February  their  desire  to  aid  Scoetay  Christopher's  efforts  to  resume 
Mideast  peace  talks,  by  announcing  their  willingness  to  speed  review  of  Palestinian  banishment  cases.  In  addition, 
Israel  offered  public  assurances  that  banishing  Palestinians  is  not  government  policy.  Subsequently,  Israel 
announced  its  willingness  to  return  imiiMdiaiely  25  deportees. 

♦  The  Israeli  security  establishment  in  the  territories  prepared  new  proposak  in  advance  of  Secretary 
Christopher's  visit,  including  plans  to  abolish  most  of  the  taxes  on  Palestinians  crossing  into  Jordan  via  the 
Allenby  bridge. 

♦  Also  in  February,  Israeli  ofBdals  annouixxd  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the  newly-forming 
Palestinian  councils  on  health,  industry,  commerce,  education,  and  housing.  Civil  Administration  officials  have 
already  met  with  council  members  to  work  on  transferring  responsibility  to  the  Palestinian  councils  even  before 
the  transition  phase. 

♦  Israel  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  Palestinian  industries  in  the  territories.  During  the  past 
year,  over  170  new  factories  have  opened  (90  in  Gaza  and  83  in  the  West  Bank).  More  Arab  fmancial 
institutions  and  the  first  non-Isradi  insurance  firms  are  being  audiorized,  aided  by  three-year  tax  breaks.  In 
December,  Rabin  met  with' European  leaders  to  discuss  ways  in  which  the  European  Community  could  help 
stimulate  the  economy  of  the  territories. 

«  Israel's  Gvil  Administratian  has  etKouraged  the  establishment  of  new  banks  in  the  territories.  In 
September,  two  Cairo-Amman  bank  branches  opened  in  Jericho  and  Qakplyah,  and  there  are  plans  to  open  seven 
branches  of  the  Jordan  Bank. 

Prime  Mmister  Rabin  has  been  forthcoming  toward  the  Palestinians  at  the  negotiating  table  and  on  (he 
ground  despite  continued  Palestinian  violence  against  Israel,  matched  by  much  of  the  familiar  hateful  rhetoric  from 
Palestinian  extremists.  Last  year,  calls  from  Palestinian  terrorist  leaders  lo  escalate  the  intifada  were  met  by  3,629 
recorded  Palestinian  terrorist  attacks  on  Israelis,  as  well  as  an  increase  in  Palestinian  militams'  use  of  firearms 
against  Israeli  civilians  and  soklieis.  344  shooting  incidents  against  Israelis  were  recorded  in  the  territories  last 
year,  compared  with  262  in  1991  and  158  in  1990. 

Some  of  the  most  deadly  Palestinian  attacks  in  recent  months  have  been  carried  out  by  Islamic  extremist 
organizations  such  as  Hamas  and  Islamic  Jihad,  which  have  mounted  a  relenUess  campaign  of  intimidation  and 
bloodshed  against  the  peace  talks  with  the  dual  objective  of  killing  Israelis  and  others  and  extinguishing  the  peace 
process.  It  was  a  series  of  texiocist  attacks  by  Hamas  late  last  year  -  culminating  in  the  kidnapping  and  murder 
of  IsracU  border  poUccman  Nissim  Totafano  in  December  -  that  led  the  Rabin  Government  to  temporarily  banish 
over  400  Hamas  activists  to  Lebanon. 

Hamas  is  an  militant  offshoot  of  tf»e  Palestinian  Moslem  Brotherhood.  It  has  evolved  from  its  origins 
as  a  social  welfare  organization  into  one  of  the  deadliest  foes  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East  ViolenUy  opposed 
to  any  peace  negotiation  or  peaceful  settlement  with  Israel,  Hamas  has  called  for  Israel's  total  dcsimction  and 
its  replacement  by  an  blamic  Palestinian  slate.  The  organization's  funding  comes  primarily  from  Iran  and  untd 
recently  from  Saudi  citizens  as  weU,  with  Iran  providing  Hamas  with  $15  million  a  year  and  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  sponsoring,  arming,  and  training  the  organization. 

The  levels  of  violence  Israd  faces  are  staggering.  In  March  alone.  15  Israelis  were  murdered  »™lf*?- 
dozen  injured  in  a  savage  wave  of  Palestinian  terrorism.  The  brutal  attacks  included  a  stabbing  spree  by  a  knite- 
wielding  terrorist  against  students  in  a  Jemsatem  schoolyard. 
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During  the  previous  year.  Hamas  carried  out  over  30  terrorist  attacks  against  Israelis,  leaving  eleven 
people  dead.  Recognizing  Hamas'  record  of  terror,  the  Stale  Department  for  the  first  time  officially  labeled 
Hamas  a  terrorist  group  in  its  annual  terrorism  report  issued  in  April.  The  Islamic  Jihad  also  has  an  extensive 
record  of  terrorist  attacks  against  Israeli  soldiers  and  both  Israeli  and  Palestinian  civilians.  The  terrorists* 
intentions  are  clear.  An  Islamic  Jihad  leaflet  issued  December  18,  1991,  called  for  "Death  to  the  Zionist 
invaders...  We'll  continue  our  jihad...  and  will  make  our  land  quiver  under  the  usurper  occupier's  feet  until  he 
is  defeated.  Our  holy  Palestinian  land  will  be  a  battleground  to  fight  him  until  he  leaves  unconditionally."  A 
Hamas  leaflet  issued  February  2  called  on  its  supporters  to  "continue  \o  wage  a  merciless  war  until  ihc  total 
liberation  of  all  of  the  land  of  Palestine."  Hamas  declared  its  opposition  to  the  notion  of  a  Mideast  peace 
conference  and  called  for  "a  serious  and  effective  move  at  all  levels  to  foil  the  capitulation  conference,"  and 
stated:  "All  the  Arab  and  Islamic  peoples  and  movements  must  proceed  immediately  to  perform  their  desired 
and  expected  role  in  the  decisive  fateful  battle  against  Jews,  the  enemies  of  God  and  humanity." 

Hamas  and  Islamic  Jihad  are  not  the  only  "rcjecdonist"  Palestinian  organizations.  Ten  major  terrorist 
grtxips  met  in  Damascus  last  September  to  plan  to  disrupt  the  ongoing  peace  negotiations.  In  addition  to  Hamas 
and  blamic  Jihad,  other  members  included  the  PLO's  Democratic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (DFLP), 
Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP),  Ahmad  Jibril's  group  PFLP-General  Command,  the  Abu 
Abbas  group  Palestine  Liberation  Front  (PLF),  and  other  PLO  constituents. 

In  December,  the  ten  rejectionist  groups  issued  a  political  statement  in  response  to  the  Hamas  banishment, 
staling  thai  while  "highly  valuing  anyone  who  has  hurled  a  stone,  used  a  knife,  fired  a  bullet  at  the  enemy." 
Palestinians  are  urged  to  "continue  our  struggle  until  the  liberation  of  Palestine,  the  whole  of  Palestine,  from  tlie 
filth  of  the  Zionist  occupation"  and  to  "escalate  and  entrench  the  blessed  intifada  so  that  it  will  spread  to  every 
city,  village,  camp,  and  suburb  in  Palestine." 

Prime  Minister  Rabin,  supported  by  left-wing  memben  of  his  Government,  explained  after  the  Hamas 
banishment  that  his  Government  would  confront  terror  as  aggressively  as  it  would  pursue  peace.  "These  are  not 
easy  days  for  Israel,"  the  Prime  Minister  tokl  the  Israeli  Knesset  after  the  expulsion.  "But  we  are  strong  enough 
to  fight  on  two  fronts:  the  batde  for  peace  and  the  war  against  terror."  Israeli  leaders  made  the  point  that  in  fact, 
Israeli  victories  against  terror  would  aid  in  the  drive  for  peace. 

Prime  Minister  Rabin  expressed  hope,  for  example,  that  the  Hamas  banishment  would  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Palestinian  peace  negotialon  in  the  Palestinian  worW.  The  peace  delegates  are  accused  by  Hamas  leaders  and 
other  radical  Palestinians  in  the  territories  of  selling  out  and,  consequently,  are  in  almost  constant  danger  at  home. 

The  continued  high  levels  of  intra-Palestinian  violence  in  the  territories  illustrate  the  explosiveness  of  the 
Palestinian  street  According  lo  the  Stale  Department,  the  number  of  Palestinians  murdered  by  other  Palestinians 
in  the  territories  increased  from  13  in  1988  to  128  in  1989,  to  165  in  1990.  140  in  1991.  and  182  in  1992  -- 
since  1990  more  than  the  number  of  Palestinians  killed  in  clashes  with  Israeli  security  forces.  The  total  number 
is  today  well  crm  680  killed  since  Ihe  beginning  of  the  intUhda.  The  claim  that  all  those  murdered  are 
"collaborators"  with  Israel  and  therefore  deserve  to  die  it  baseless.  Not  only  is  such  "collaboration"  insufficient 
grounds  for  brutal  assassination  without  trial,  but  many  murders  were  no  more  than  private  acts  of  settling 
personal  accounts.  Indeed,  last  year  Palestinian  leaders  for  the  first  time  began  publicly  denouncing  the  killings. 
The  chief  Palestinian  negotiator,  Haidar  Abdel-Shafi,  said  the  murders  were  crimes  for  which  "we  don't  see  any 
justification."  Tragically,  witfiin  days  after  Abdel-Shafi's  statement  the  PFLP  murdered  a  fcUow  Palestinian  in 
Gaza.    In  March  alone.  15  Palestinians  were  slain  by  fellow  Palestinians. 

Despite  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  aggressive  pro-peace  and  anti-terror  approach  toward  the  Palestinians, 
the  Palestinian  delegation  may  be  too  fractious  at  this  point  to  make  the  tough  decisions  required  for  a  substantive 
agreemenL  Prime  Mmister  Rabin  and  the  Clinton  Administration  have  therefore  considered  the  idea  thai  Israel 
should  focus  on  striking  a  deal  with  Syria  first.  Eager  for  an  agreement  with  Syria  by  the  end  of  1993,  Prime 
Minister  Rabin  has  taken  the  bold  step  of  publicly  committing  Israel  to  a  withdrawal  on  the  Golan  in  return  for 
peace  with  Syria.  Furthermore,  wnior  Israeli  officiab  have  hinted  that  Rabin  is  considering  a  major  Golan 
withdrawal  if  Syria  offers  a  fuU  peace. 

Mr.  Rabin  has  offered  a  number  of  confidence-building  nteasures  to  Damascus.  In  September,  for 
example,  as  a  show  of  good  will  toward  Syria,  Israel  allowed  a  group  of  185  Druze  clerics  from  the  Golan  to 
travel  into  Syria  for  a  pilgrimage,  the  largest  crossing  by  Druze  since  1967.  In  the  past,  both  Syria  and  Israel 
have  confined  crossings  lo  very  small  groups. 

Pleased  with  some  Syrian  statements  and  actions  that  indicate  Hafez  Assad  might  now  be  serious  about 
negotiating  peace.  Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  been  restrained  in  responding  to  Syrian  moves  that  are  reminders 
Damascus  is  still  at  this  point  in  a  state  of  war  witfi  Israel.  Though  the  Syrians  have  spoken  publicly  and 
privately  on  a  number  of  occasions  about  their  readiness  for  peace,  they  have  yet  to  cleariy  and  publicly  say  that 
in  exchange  for  Israeli  withdrawal  on  the  Golan  they  are  ready  for  a  full,  normal  peace  with  Israel  that  is  not 
dependent  on  Israel's  relations  with  her  other  Arab  neighbors.  Meanwhile  Syria  continues  its  military  buildup; 
sponsors  several  of  the  Palestinian  terrorist  groups  opp^ed  to  the  peace  talks;  refused  last  year  to  receive  U.S. 
couniericrTorism  delegations;  continues  its  occupation  of  Lebanon  despite  dw  Taif  accords;  refuses  to  provide 
information  about  Israeli  MIA's;  and  allows  Hezbollah  lenorists,  sponsored  by  Syrian  ally  Iran,  a  safe  haven  in 
Lebanon  to  launch  attacks  against  Israel  Furthermore,  Syria  has  held  Lebanon  back  from  accepting  an  Israeli 
proposal  for  joint  military  consultations  on  the  situation  in  southern  Lebanort 

Nonetheless,  there  is  some  hope  for  progress  not  only  on  the  Israeli-Syrian  track  but  also  in  the  Israeli- 
Jordanian  talks.  Last  fall,  die  Rabin  Government's  acknowledgment  of  Jordanian  terriU)rial  claims  led  to  a  major 
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breaklhrough  when  the  two  delegations  agreed  in  a  detailed  draft  agenda  that  the  negotiations  "will  ultimately 
...  culminate  In  a  peace  treaty."  While  thus  becoming  the  first  Arab  country  since  Egypt  to  accept  --  albeit 
tentatively  -  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel  as  the  fonnally  stated  goal  of  negotiations,  Jordan  has  yet  to  ratify  the 
agreement  It  appears  Palestinian  pressure  has  played  a  large  role  in  Amman's  reluctaixx  to  finalize  the  draft 
before  Israeli-Palestinian  agreement  on  interim  self-government  arrangements.  Given  Syrian  influence  over 
Lebanon,  an  Israeli-Syrian  agreement  is  expected  to  include  agreement  on  an  Israeli-Lebanese  pact  providing  for 
withdrawal  of  both  Syrian  and  Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon. 

While  Israel's  Arab  neighbors  rule  out  fonnal  regional  cooperation  agreements  with  Israel  in  the 
multilateral  negotiations  until  the  Jewish  state  cedes  additional  territory,  the  Rabin  Govenmwnt  has  to  its  credit 
developed  practical  ideas  for  Middle  East  economic  and  political  cooperation  that  could  help  transform  the  region 
and  contribute  lo  American  interests  in  democracy  and  trade.  Israeli  Foreign  Minister  Peres  is  leading  the  Jewish 
state's  efforts  to  develop  this  framework  for  cooperation. 

In  February,  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Gad  Yaacobi  reported  that  Israel  estimates  peace 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors  could  free  up  over  $30  billion  in  defense  spending  annually  throughout 
the  region  for  economic  development,  and  will  pave  the  way  for  at  least  six  regional  cooperation  initiatives  on 
the  basis  of  agreements  reached  in  the  multilat^  n^otiations: 

♦  the  establishment  of  a  Middle  Eastern  Common  Market 

♦  the  citation  of  joint  ventures,  based  upon  integrated  knowledge,  capital,  and  mineral  resources  from 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Middle  East 
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♦  the  establishment  of  an  integrated  network  of  infrastructure  for  pons,  airports,  railways,  and  energy 
«  the  opening  of  borders  for  tourism 


♦  the  promotion  of  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  health,  professional  training,  knowledge,  technology,  and 
agriculture 

♦  the  removal  of  all  sorts  of  boycotts,  aiding  U.S.  companies  eager  to  do  business  in  the  Middle  East 

One  particularly  important  policy  area  of  the  multilateral  negotiations  is  arms  control  and  regional 
security,  the  third  session  of  which  was  held  last  month  here  in  Washington.  The  Israeli  Government  has  been 
forward-leaning  on  arms  control.  As  early  as  1987,  it  proposed  to  the  United  Nations  negotiations  to  exclude 
unconventional  weapons  from  the  Middle  East,  including  a  nuclear-free  zone.  In  December  1990,  Israel's  then- 
Prime  Minister  Shamir  proposed  that  the  major  arms  producers  limit  the  volume  of  conventional  weapons  they 
deliver  lo  the  Middle  East  -  including  Israel  ~  so  that  the  region  not  become  the  arena  for  another  cycle  of  the 
arms  race.  Key  members  of  Congress  have  proposed  ways  to  encourage  such  a  limitation  of  sales  of  conventional 
weapons  to  the  Middle  East  by  the  major  arms  suppliers.  Israel  was  a  founding  signatory  of  the  Chemical 
Weapons  Convention  in  Paris  this  January,  where  Foreign  Minister  Shimon  Peres  proposed  eventual  Arab-Israeli 
mutual  inspections  to  verify  future  arms  control  agreements.  Sadly,  this  landmark  agreement  was  boycotted  by 
most  of  the  Arab  wortd.  Israel  also  adheres  to  the  Missile  Technotogy  Control  Regime,  and  will  participate  in 
the  new  UN  arms  transfer  registry. 

President  Clinton  has  made  Middle  East  arms  control  a  central  foreign  policy  priority  for  his 
Administration.  In  a  November  1992  interview  the  President  said,  "I  will  act  more  vigorously  to  slop  ihe  spread 
of  dangerous  missiles  in  the  Mideast,  and  insist  on  a  strong  international  effort  to  keep  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  out  of  the  hands  of  nations  like  Iran,  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Libya.  Our  policy  must  include  not  only  an 
effort  to  reduce  this  spread,  but  a  reaffirmation  of  our  strong  commiunent  to  maintaining  Israels  qualiiativc 
military  edge  over  its  potential  adversaries.' 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  organization  to  try  to  end  the  unrestrained  arms  race  in  the  Middle  East.  Two 
years  ago,  it  was  hoped  that  the  new  conditions  created  by  Desert  Storm  would  make  possible  a  drastic  cut  in 
arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East.  Sadly,  the  reverse  has  occurred,  as  Syria.  Iran,  and  Saudi  Arabia  continue  large- 
scale  arms  purchases.  The  United  Stales  continues  to  set  a  poor  example  by  leading  ihe  world  in  arms  sales  to 
the  region. 

We  hope  that  the  "Permanent-5"  arms  control  discussions  among  suppliers  that  began  in  1991,  but  have 
since  faltered,  can  be  quickly  restarted  and  perhaps  expanded,  as  they  hold  promise  for  establishing  verifiable  anns 
sales  reductions  in  the  Middle  EasL 

Regional  aims  control  prt^sals  nevertheless  entail  significant  risks  for  Israel  because,  historically,  Israel 
has  had  not  only  fewer  resources  but  far  fewer  suppliers  than  the  Arabs  and  is  therefore  more  vulnerable  in  the 
event  that  the  Arabs  evade  an  agreeroenL  While  an  arms  supplier  restraint  regime  will  slow  the  influx  of  new 
weapons  mto  the  Middle  East,  arms  control  negotiations  among  the  recipient  stales  are  even  more  cnicial.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  regional  multilateral  talks  may  serve  to  eventually  establish  curbs  on  the  regional  arms  race  and 
confidence-building  measures  among  the  parties  involved.  Such  CBM's  might  include  an  agreement  to  provide 
advance  notification  of  military  exercises  and  troop  movements  in  locations  that  are  near  the  frontiers.  Such 
measures  have  proved  successfiil  in  Europe,  and  might  play  a  useful  role  in  the  Middle  East  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  essential  interests  of  each  state. 
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Prime  Minister  Rabin's  wok  with  the  United  States  to  pramoic  progress  in  the  Madrid  peace  process 
has  its  costs.  Some  of  the  landnuak  Sttps  the  Prime  Minister  has  taken  -  his  commiunent  to  cede  to  Syria 
territory  on  die  Golan,  for  example  -  deariy  entafl  a  national  security  risk,  and  a  political  risk  as  well.  The 
Prime  Minister  has  come  under  strong  critkism  bom  various  groups  in  Israel,  including  leaders  of  the  opposition 
LJkad  party,  demonstraiora,  and  journalists.  A  recent  poO  conducted  by  Tel  Aviv  University's  Jaffee  Institute 
for  Strategic  Studies  found  diat  six  oat  of  ten  Israelis  believe  the  Rabin  Government's  peace-process  policy  is 
too  forthcoming.  The  same  survey  found  that  only  6%  of  Israelis  support  a  full  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the 
Golan.  Prime  Minister  Rabin's  Labor  Party  has  k)st  a  substantial  amount  of  support  to  Benjamin  Netanyahu's 
Likud  Party  in  Israeli  public  opinion  polls.  Given  the  narrow  decdon  margin  by  which  Prime  Minister  Rabin's 
coalidon  took  office,  these  poll  results  reflect  the  boldness  of  the  Prime  Minister's  moves  to  promote  the  peace 
process  and  demonstrate  real  leadership. 

Strategic  Partncrahlp 

While  threats  to  America's  interests  have  (fiminished  in  other  parts  of  the  world  following  the  demise 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  die  end  of  die  Cold  War,  the  Middle  East  remains  a  high-threat  area  according  to  high- 
level  U.S.  ofTicials,  including  CIA  Director  James  Woolsey.  Altfiough  dv;  Cold  War  is  over,  rogue  states  like 
Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Syria  are  now  so  heavily  armed  and  are  rapidly  acquiring  weapons  of  mass  desffuction  that 
diey  pose  a  greater  threat  today  dian  they  did  a  decade  ago.  Thus,  Saddam  Hussein  proved  to  be  a  greater  threat 
in  1990,  without  Soviet  backing,  then  be  was  in  1980  when  he  had  Soviet  patronage.  The  rapid  deterioration 
in  die  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  possibility  of  U.S.  involvement  should  the  conflict  widen  also  has  implications 
for  American  regional  interests  and  military  forces. 

As  die  military  potential  of  radkal  Middle  East  stales  grows  at  a  dme  when  American  forces  based 
overseas  are  reduced  due  to  cuts  in  U.S.  armed  forces,  our  ability  to  deal  effectively  widi  regional  crises  will 
continue  to  diminish.  Reliance  on  oar  most  reliable  and  capable  aOy  in  the  region,  Israel,  will  dierefore  become 
increasingly  important  Israel  has  die  most  competent  armed  forces  and  die  best-located  facilities  for  a  "swing 
force"  thai  might  have  to  operate  in  the  eastern  Mediterrsiean,  die  Arabian  Peninsula,  Nonh  Africa,  southern 
Europe,  or  the  Suez  Canal. 

In  an  era  of  scarce  resources,  it  makes  sense  lo  deploy  and  preposition  American  assets  at  such  a  key 
juncture  between  potential  dieaters  of  operation.  The  circumstances  which  allowed  a  six-mondi  buildup  of  forces 
in  Saudi  Arabia  during  Desert  Shield  may  not  be  repeated  in  a  future  Gulf  crisis.  As  the  commander  of  die  U.S. 
Central  Command  indicated  last  year.  'We  know  it  will  be  very  unlikely  diat  we  could  replicate  Operations  Desert 
Storm  and  Desert  Shield  in  the  future...  [and  we]  learned  during  the  last  conflict  diat  prcpcsidoning  is  key  to  our 
ability  to  respond."  The  Saudis  have  cooiinued  to  reject  prepositioning  of  hardware  for  U.S.  ground  forc«s  on 
dieir  soil,  while  Israel  has  welcomed  it  Qeariy,  Israel  is  die  logical  choice  to  be  a  key  U.S.  ally  in  die  Middle 
East 

President  Clinton  appears  to  concur  widi  this  view.  He  argued  during  his  campaign  last  year  diat  Israel 
is  America's  most  dependable  ally  in  the  Middle  East  And  Secretary  of  Stale  Christopher  declared  at  his 
conflrmation  hearing  in  January  in  dacnssing  die  Middle  East,  "Our  democracy-centered  policy  underscores  our 
special  relationship  widi  Israel,  die  r^ion's  only  democracy,  with  whom  we  are  committed  to  maintain  a  strong 
and  vibrant  strategic  relationship." 

Tbe  Regk>Dal  Threat  Has  Not  DfaBinishcd: 

♦  An  "arc  of  crisis"  extends  from  Morocco  lo  Pakistan,  and  includes  all  of  the  world's  still-existing 
regimes  dial  have  committed  acts  of  violence  against  VS.  citizens  in  recent  years:  Libya,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  Iran. 
All  diese  predator  states  ~  even  post-Desert  Storm  Iraq  —  continue  to  threaten  U.S.  interests;  other  nations  in  the 
region  may  follow  suit 

«  The  predator  states  have  amassed  vast  quantities  of  powerful  conventional  and  unconventional 
weapons,  sufficient  lo  pose  a  greater  threat  to  U.S.  interests  today  widiout  Soviet  support  than  diey  did  in  eariier 
years  when  diey  enjoyed  Soviet  backing  bat  lacked  the  capability  to  pose  an  independent  threat  Several  possess 
ballistic  missiles,  chemical  and  biologKal  weapons,  and  are  frantically  pursuing  nuclear  weapons  capabilities. 

♦  Iran  has  publicly  annoonced  its  intention  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons.  Vice  President  Mohadjerani 
stated  on  Nov.  16,  1991,  "Yes,  we  are  acting  lo  attain  a  nuclear  bomb...  The  Moslems  must  get  ready  to  attain 
nuclear  power  which  will  make  dtem  strong.* 

«  Nearly  duee-quartefs  of  Ibe  world's  proven  oil  reserves  are  kxaled  widiin  die  'arc  of  crisis."  The 
rapidly  growing  U.S.  dqiendence  en  Arab  oQ  imports  (currently  $60  billion)  is  already  re^xmsible  for  a  far  larger 
share  of  die  U.S.  trade  deflcit  Ihan  is  die  trade  imbalance  with  Japan  ($40  billion).  Should  more  Islamic  states 
be  radicalized  at  a  time  of  growing  Westera  dqiendence  on  dieir  petroleum,  the  'oil  weapon"  could  be  unsheadied 
once  again  widi  a  potentially  devasiaiiiig  knpact  on  the  U.S.  economy. 

«  Although  many  Islamic  reganes  are  cunently  moderate  and  friendly  to  die  United  Slates,  no  Islamic 
nation  is  inunune  to  radicalizatioa.  Sudan  has  already  joined  Iran  as  a  radical  Islamic  slate  harboring  terrorist 
groups,  and  Algeria's  march  toward  rarfical  Isfaun,  temporarily  hailed  by  last-minute  army  intervention,  is  by  no 
means  over.  All  die  Arab  coanbies  are  direaleoed  by  powerful  radical  Islamic  forces.  Fearing  these  forces, 
Egyptian  President  Hosni  Mubank  has  imposed  the  dooh  penally  on  radical  militants. 
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♦  Radical  Islam  harbors  implacable  hostility  toward  the  West  and  toward  democracy  and  other  basic 
Western  values.  It  profoundly  resents  the  Western  "infidels'"  military  and  material  success,  which  it  views  as 
contrary  to  Islam's  teachings.  It  regards  the  West  as  the  underlying  cause  of  the  Islamic  world's  weakness  and 
misfortunes,  and  as  the  main  obstacle  to  Islamic  reunification  and  return  to  medieval  Islam's  "Golden  Age."  As 
the  West's  undisputed  military  and  political  leader,  the  United  Stales  is  regarded  by  Islamic  radicals  as  the  "Great 
Satan,"  their  most  hateful  and  dangerous  enemy  on  earth. 

♦  Militant  Arab  nationalism,  embodied  by  Qaddafi's  Libya  and  Saddam  Hussein's  Iraq,  shares  radical 
Islam's  hostility  toward  the  U.S.-dominated  West.  It  regards  Western  "imperialism"  as  the  root  cause  of  the 
breakup  of  the  Arab  world,  and  as  the  chief  impediment  to  Arab  power  and  reunification.  Although  the  appeal 
of  Arab  nationalism  has  waned,  its  anti-Western  message  remains  a  potent  force  throughout  the  Arab  world  and 
can  be  mobilized  even  in  currently  pro- Western  Arab  countries. 

♦  Iran  and  Syria's  present  posture  of  accommodating  the  West  is  the  result  of  economic  need  coupled 
with  fear  of  the  U.S.  military  might  as  displayed  in  Desert  Storm.  Should  circumstances  change,  they  could 
quickly  revert  to  the  pursuit  of  economic  advantage  through  intimidation  and  aggression,  much  as  Saddam  Hussein 
surprised  the  West  by  dropping  his  facade  of  moderation  and  invading  Kuwait  in  August  1990. 

Israel  Cm  Help  ConUin  the  New  Strategic  Threat: 

As  U.S.  defense  budgets  and  armed  forces  continue  to  shrink,  making  use  of  our  allies'  military 
capabilities  becomes  an  increasingly  important  element  of  our  national  defense.  As  a  solid  Western  democracy 
located  in  the  midst  of  the  unstable  and  dangerous  "arc  of  crisis,"  Israel  is  ideally  positioned  to  help  the  U.S.  face 
the  new  strategic  ihreaL 

♦  By  taking  out  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor,  rescuing  the  Western  hostages  in  Entebbe,  and  destroying  the 
PLO  headquarters  in  Tunis,  Israel  has  demonstrated  that  it  can  act  effectively  to  advance  Israeli  --  and  Western 
--  interests.  It  serves  U.S.  strategic  interests  further  lo  enhance  this  capability  through  military  aid  and  strategic 
cooperation  programs  with  Israel 

♦  Israel  is  the  only  nation  in  the  region  permanently  immune  to  Arab  nationalist  or  radical  Islamic 
takeover. 

«  As  a  Western  democracy  steeped  in  Western  values,  Israel  is  not  only  friendly  to  the  West  but  an 
integral  part  of  it  U.S.  strategic  agrecmenu  with  authoritarian  Arab  regimes  often  do  not  have  popular  support 
in  Arab  countries,  and  are  therefore  effective  only  as  long  as  a  particular  ruling  elite  remains  in  power  and 
considers  the  U.S.  to  serve  its  interests.  In  contrast,  the  four-d«cade-old  U.S.-Israel  alliance  is  supported  by  the 
people  of  Israel  and  all  its  major  political  parties.  Such  iepth  of  support  is  a  prerequisite  for  a  reliable  and 
durable  alliance,  and  is  the  reason  that  alliances  with  denxxncies  are  more  deeply  rooted  than  alliances  with 
autocracies  and  tyrannies. 

♦  Building  alliances  with  conservative  Arab  regimes  is  a  temporary  and  uncertain  solution.  The 
suunchly  pro- Western  monarchies  of  Iraq,  Libya,  and  Iran  were  all  toppled  (in  1958,  1969,  and  1979  respectively) 
and  replaced  by  vinilenlly  anti-Weslcm  regimes.  All  the  surviving  pro-Wcslem  Arab  governments,  as  well  as 
Ttnkey  and  Pddstan.  are  vulnerable  lo  radical  Islamic  pressures,  and  most  could  be  overthrown;  the  U.S.  can  only 
help  these  fragile  governments  deal  with  external  aggression,  not  with  internal  threats. 

♦  Israel  has  been  a  primary  target  of  Arab  military  action.  It  has  therefore  traditionally  focused  its 
renowned  intelligence  apparatus  on  the  radical  states  of  the  Middle  East,  toward  which  U.S.  intelligence  has  only 
recently  begun  to  direct  its  attention.  Israel's  experience  and  knowledge  can  fill  giqjs  left  by  our  high-tech 
intelligeiKe-gathering  systems. 

♦  Israel's  knowledge  of  Islamic  cultures,  societies,  language  and  behavior  will  continue  to  benefit  the 
U.S.  in  dealing  with  the  "arc  of  crisis."  This  was  proven  in  1978,  when  Israeli  intelligence  provided  the  CIA 
with  assessments  predicting  upheaval  in  Iran  as  weU  as  just  before  the  Gulf  War.  when  the  U.S.  came  to  Israel 
for  intelligence  on  Iraq.  Daily  telephone  conversations  between  Secretary  of  Defense  Cheney  and  Defense 
Minister  Arens  during  Desert  Storm  were  a  well-known  Washington  secret 

♦  Israel  is  a  leader  in  developing  cost-effective  intelligence  gathering  technology.  Israeli  technology 
in  intelligence  gathering  systems,  for  which  Israel  assumed  the  development  costs,  has  been  shared  with  several 
U.S.  companies,  including  Boeing.  Sylvania.  RCA.  Beechcraft,  and  21st  Centiiry  Robotics. 

♦  Intelligence  cooperation  with  Israel  played  an  important  role  during  the  Gulf  War.  In  addition  to  raw 
Israeli  intelligence  on  Iraq  provided  to  the  United  States.  Israeli  intelligence-gathering  technology  was  also  used. 
Israeli-developed  remote  controUed.  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehicles  (UAVs)  which  have  the  ability  to  gather  "real  war- 
time" information  were  used  extensively  by  U.S.  forces  in  the  Gulf  War.  This  not  only  helped  the  Allied  forces 
in  gathering  intelligence,  but  also  helped  to  save  the  lives  of  American  air  crews  who  would  have  otherwise  had 
to  expose  themselves  to  risks  to  do  the  same  job  as  the  UAVs. 

♦  U.S.-Israeli  cooperation  against  terrorism  can  help  reduce  the  mutual  threat  In  April,  the  United 
Stales.  Egypt,  and  Israel  initiated  cooperation  in  fighting  Islamic  extiemism  through  private  consultations  and 
visits. 
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«  Israel's  successful  action  against  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor  has  been  enormously  bencncial  (o  Ihe  United 
Stales.  President  Clinton  said  in  his  MUdU  East  Insighi  magazine  interview  last  November,  "If  Israel  had  not 
conducted  a  surgical  strike  on  Iraq's  nuclear  reactor,  our  forces  might  well  have  confronted  a  Saddam  with 
nuclear  weapons  ten  years  later."  U.S.-Israeli  cooperation  on  diis  issue  is  critical  for  halting  (he  dangerous 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the  region's  radical  regimes. 

♦  The  quality  of  Israeli  bdlities  and  military  manpower  is  unsurpassed  for  prepositioning  U.S.  materiel, 
maintenance  assistance,  realistic  training,  and  joint  exercises  with  U.S.  armed  forces.  These  programs,  whose 
further  oqMnsion  has  recendy  been  announced,  are  vital  for  a  direct  U.S.  role  if  required  in  any  future  conflicL 
Given  the  uncertain  prospects  of  their  vulnerable  regimes.  Islamic  countries  can  only  serve  as  shoit-tenn 
substitutes. 

♦  The  U.S.  could,  in  the  future,  find  itself  in  conflict  with  Iraq,  Iran,  or  Libya.  In  many  of  these 
scenarios,  military  coordination  with  Israel,  possibly  even  including  the  use  of  facilities  or  equipment  in  Israel, 
could  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  while  reducing  U.S.  casualties  and  other  costs  of  war. 

♦  Israel  has  the  most  powerful  air  force  and  navy  in  its  theater.  Its  own  military  technology  and 
qualitative  advances  can  contribute  importantly  to  American  capabilities  in  this  region  and  beyond. 

♦  Israel  and  the  U.S.  are  the  world  leaders  in  developing  defenses  against  new  weapons  systems,  such 
as  ballistic  missiles.  Current  joint  U.S.-Israeli  efforts  in  this  area  can  enhance  deterrent  capabilities  and  persuade 
countries  in  the  region  to  cease  relying  on  military  force  in  their  foreign  relations. 

♦  Israel,  which  has  been  actively  seeking  contact  with  the  former  Soviet  Islamic  republics,  and  has 
already  concluded  technological  cooperation  agreements  with  Kazakhstan  and  Azerbayjan,  can  play  an  important 
role  in  helping  Ihe  United  Sutes  and  other  interested  parties  counter  Iran's  efforts  to  draw  those  republics  into 
its  otbiL 

Israel  ofTcre  five  spedal  advinbifes  to  help  meet  VS.  needs: 

First,  while  the  United  States  enjoys  overall  technological  superiority,  Israeli  Firms  have  specialized  in 
gap-filling  innovations  that  often  begin  where  operation  experience  indicates  that  American  designs  leave  off. 

Second,  Israel  has  developed,  of  necessity,  a  quick  reaction  capability  to  meet  new  technological  threats 
on  short  lead-times,  and  Israeli  innovations  are  often  available  off-the-shelf  years  before  corresponding  products 
from  other  producers  come  on  line. 

Third,  Israeli  products  are  heavfly  infloeaced  by  actual  combat  experience,  and  tend  to  be  more  realistic 
and  practical  than  designs  from  other  producers  who  are  more  often  guided  by  studies  and  analyses  than  by 
combat  experience.  Indeed.  Ihe  very  scientists  and  engineers  who  produce  Israeli  weapons  often  have  had  recent 
batdefleld  experience. 

Fourth,  Israeli  innovations  are  designed  to  counter  both  Soviet  and  Western  weapon  systems,  while  those 
of  other  Western  producers  generally  are  not  designed  to  meet  the  threats  from  Western  systems  that  are 
increasingly  £aced  by  the  U.S.  armed  forces  outside  Europe. 

Finally,  Israeli  maintenance  and  repair  facilities  are  kxated  ck>ser  to  the  theaters  where  U.S.  forces  are 
deployed  than  many  of  the  facilities  on  which  we  now  rely.  Their  increased  use  could  help  improve  U.S. 
readiness  rates  and  reduce  costs. 

Israeli  military  technologies  were  ased  during  the  Gulf  War: 

Contrary  to  widespread  notions,  Israel  played  a  significant  role  in  helping  our  troops  conduct  (he  war 
against  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  GulL 

♦  Israel  recommended  software  dmges  which  improved  the  effectiveness  of  the  Patriot  missile  system. 

♦  U.S.  forces  had  available  Israeli-developed  HAVE  NAP  air-to-ground  missiles,  which  could  be 
launched  from  B-S2  bombers. 

♦  Mobile  towed-assault  bridges  provided  by  Israel  Military  Industries  were  deployed  by  the  U.S.  Army 
and  Marine  Corps. 

♦  The  Clear  Lane  Marking  System  (CLAMS),  developed  by  IMI,  was  used  by  USMC  tank  crews  to 
mark  open  paths  in  the  Iraqi  mine  belt,  saving  the  lives  of  many  troops. 

«  Israeli  Aircraft  Industries  developed  confonnal  fuel  tanks  for  the  F- IS  fighter  that  were  used  widely 
in  kHig-range  missions. 

♦  General  Dynamics  has  impiemented  a  variety  of  Israeli  modifications  to  Ihe  F-16  aircraft  fleet, 
including  structural  enhancements,  software  changes,  landing  gear,  radio  improvements  and  avionic  modifications. 

♦  An  Israeli-produced  heUcopler  night-lvgeting  system,  the  CLNAS,  was  used  to  increase  the  U.S. 
Cobra  attack  helicopter's  night-fighting  capabilities. 
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♦  Israel  produced  signiTicaiit  components  of  (he  highly  successful  Tomahawk  cruise  missile. 

♦  Night  vision  goggles  used  by  VS.  forces  were  supplied  by  Israel. 

ContfaiDfaig  Military  Technology  Transfers  to  the  U^.: 

♦  The  U.S.  Anncd  Forces  continue  lo  widely  lest  and  procure  Israeli  defense  systems.  As  the 
Pentagon's  R&D  budget  continues  to  shrink  in  coming  yean,  buying  proven  high-lech  Israeli  systems  "off  the 
sheir  is  likely  to  becmne  increasingly  attractive.  Indeed,  a  recent  Pentagon  study  argued  that  a  strong  and  stable 
research  mi  developinent  postme  is  vital  as  cots  are  made  in  the  U.S.  defense  budget  "Combining  resources 
with  those  of  our  allies  through  effective  cooperation  will  not  only  enharKc  our  ability  to  achieve  technological 
advancements,  but  should  do  so  at  a  reduced  cost,"  the  study  said.  It  identified  21  technologies  critical  to  the 
U.S.  defense  base,  and  idoitified  Israel  as  having  specific  capabilities  in  13  erf  them. 

Procurement  contracts  with  Israeli  defense  technology  firms  can  save  the  United  States  millions  of  dollars 
in  development  costs,  with  some  projects  emerging  as  multi-billion  dollar  programs  for  U.S.  and  Israeli  industry. 

While  much  of  the  military  lechnok>gical  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Israel  b  classified,  many 
areas  of  cooperation  on  crucial  future  defense  systems  are  puUic. 

♦  The  United  States  and  Israel  are  working  together  to  develop  the  Arrow,  the  world's  most  advanced 
Anti-Tactical  Ballistic  Missile  (ATBM)  system,  to  shoot  down  ballistic  missiles  (a  hi^ly  advanced  alternative 
to  d»e  Patriot  missile).  The  two  allies  have  embarked  on  the  second  phase  of  the  Arrow  program.  A  completely 
successful  test  launch  of  the  missile  was  conducted  in  September  of  1992,  and  the  first  interception  demonstration 
was  performed  this  February  28.  The  acting  director  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization,  now 
BMDO,  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  Arrow  program  in  recent  testimony,  outlining  the  areas  in  which  it  is 
assisting  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  pniijects. 

«  The  United  States  and  Israel  have  agreed  to  conduct  a  joint  study  of  "boost-phase  intercept" 
technology.  This  concept  envisions  the  early  detection  and  destruction  of  hostile  ballistic  missiles  shortly  after 
launch,  when  they  are  most  vulnerable  and  still  over  enemy  territory. 

♦  The  Defense  Department  recently  atuioanced  plans  to  procure  reconnaissarKe  drones  produced  by  Israel 
Aircraft  Industries  for  use  by  the  Army  and  U.S.  Marine  Coq>s.  lAl's  reconnaissance  drones  proved  themselves 
in  the  Gulf  war  attd  are  considered  a  vital  component  of  future  defense  systems.  lAI  is  teamed  with  a  U.S. 
defense  contractor,  TRW's  Avionics  and  Surveillar)ce  Group,  which  will  test  the  drones.  The  program,  worth 
several  hundred  million  dollars,  will  create  some  150  jobs  in  Arizona.  lAI  and  TRW  are  working  together  to 
devek)p  the  ntost  advanced  version  of  recoimaissance  drones  in  the  world. 

♦  Israel's  HAVE  NAP  missile  Oong  range,  highly  accurate  attack  weapon)  is  now  being  used  by  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  to  enhance  the  United  States'  aging  fleet  of  B-52  bombers  for  conventional  missions. 

Other  areas  erf  technok>gical  military  co(^)eration  include:  ship-to-ship  missiles,  electronic  naval  decoys, 
and  submarine  lechtK}k)gy. 

Israel's  Valoe  as  a  Port  of  Call  and  Training  Ground  for  U.S.  Forces: 

Utilizing  local  port  and  traming  facilities  of  our  capable  allies  ~  such  as  Israel  -  becomes  essential  as 
the  U.S.  defense  budget  continues  to  shrink,  the  number  of  U.S.  naval  vessels  declines,  and  regional  force 
projection  requirements  increase. 

Edward  Gnchm.  dien  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  stated  in  March  1989  before  a  Congressional 
conmiittee  that  the  United  States  and  Israel  now  cooperate  "on  the  practical  hands-on,  day  to  day  working  level..." 
He  later  added  that  the  biannual  U.S.-Istaeli  Joint  Political  Military  Group  (JPMG)  meetings  have  "led  to  deeper 
personal  relations'  between  U.S.  and  Israeli  high  ranking  officials. 

Some  300  U.S.  DoD  personnel  a  month  visit  Israel 

Israel  provides  facilities  for  the  storage  and  maintcnarjce  of  U.S.  military  materiel  for  American  or  Israeli 
ox  in  a  crisis  situation.  Following  an  agreement  on  prepositioning  reached  in  September  of  last  year,  $300 
million  worth  of  dual-use  military  supplies  will  be  prepositioned  in  Israel 

Israel's  Capability  as  a  Maintenance  and  Repair  Facility  for  VJS.  Navy  Vessels  and  Weapons 
Systems: 

Because  Israel  and  the  United  Stales  use  common  weapon  systems,  and  because  Israel's  repair  facilities 
have  a  proven  record  of  competitive  perfofmance,  Israel  is  well  suited  to  repair  U.S.  systems,  either  regularly  or 
on  an  emergency  basis. 

♦  U.S.  Air  Force  F-IS  fighters  based  in  Europe  ate  now  routinely  serviced  and  repaired  in  Israel  because 
of  the  cost  savings  and  outstanding  facilities  there.  Israel  Aircraft  Industries  also  signed  an  agreement  in 
December  with  USAF  and  other  NATO  air  forces  for  the  upgrading  and  modernization  of  F- 16s  based  in  Europe. 
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U.S.  Navy  ship  surveyor  Lany  Fdtrap  wroie  a  leuer  bi  1987  lo  Ihe  General  Manager  of  Israel's  Shipyard 
lo  ay  it  'excelled  in  perfonnance  over  any  dup  repair  fadlky  I  have  cortracted  in  Ihe  Mediletranean  area  for 
the  (nst  four  yean." 

♦  Israel's  Haifa  harbor  continoes  to  be  the  favorite  port  of  call  for  the  U.S.  Navy's  Sixth  Fleet.  In 
addition  to  the  superior  repairs,  Araerkan  sailors  are  warmly  wekamed  and  do  not  encounter  the  kind  of  hostility 
with  which  they  are  frequently  received  in  other  countries.  A  Haifa  port  improvement  program  is  now  complete, 
and  Ihe  U.S.  Navy  has  just  Tmished  preparing  a  study  evaluating  the  cost  of  upgrading  the  port  further  in  order 
to  possibly  home-port  an  aircraft  carrier. 

brael  as  a  Training  Groond  for  VS.  ForccK 

Israel  is  Ihe  only  U.S.  ally  in  the  Middk  East  that  can  regularly  provide  target  ranges  and  training  centers 
as  well  as  expertise  in  fighting  in  extreme  heat  and  desert  conditioas.  The  U.S.  aimed  forces  and  the  IDF  have 
conducted  joint  training  maneuvers  for  oiany  years. 

Joint  military  maneuvers  were  conducied  by  the  IDF  and  U.S.  Army  in  1992,  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
made  extensive  use  of  Israeli  facilities  during  two  exercises  in  January.  The  Israeli  Navy  participates  in  joint 
naval  exercises  with  the  Sixth  Fleet  designed  to  strengthen  U.S.  anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities  in  the 
Mediierranean.  Israel  has  staged  joint  training  with  American  special  anti-terrorist  forces.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
has  conducted  extensive  exercises  in  Israel  in  recent  years.  While  intended  primarily  to  protect  the  Jewish  state 
from  air  attack  and  support  the  ground  forces,  the  IDF  could  in  particular  circumsunces  join  a  coalition  with  the 
U.S.  armed  forces  against  a  mutual  dvett. 

American  air  crews  have  diflicalty  getting  weapons  training  in  Europe  because  of  the  poor  weather  and 
range  restrictions,  so  Ihey  are  better  ttk  to  deliver  weapons  and  practice  realistic  combat  missions  on  Israeli 
ranges  where  the  climate  lends  itself  lo  meeting  U.S.  training  requirements. 

«  Israel  proved  to  be  a  usefiil  training  groond  for  operatioRS  used  in  Desert  Storm.  For  example,  U.S. 
Army  and  Marine  Corps  helicopters  and  righters  trained  at  the  Negev  range  in  Israel  during  Desert  Shield. 
Helicopter  aiu)  heavy  mechanized  training  could  also  be  conducted  using  IDF  facilities. 

*  Israel  is  also  an  important  testing  gromd  for  U.S.  equipment  in  Middle  East  conditions.  Israel  has 
provided  the  United  Stales  with  improvements  on  air  intake  valves  for  helicopters.  This  improvement  will  help 
prevent  such  problems  as  those  that  led  to  the  failed  U.S.  rescue  attempt  in  Iran  in  1979. 

«  Israeli  pilots  continue  to  share  their  combat  experieiKes  with  their  American  counterparts,  both  in 
Israel  and  the  U.S. 

The  Value  of  Israeli  Techaology  hi  Aasistiag  America's  War  m  Drags: 

Israers  advancements  in  Interdicdon  tecfmology,  a  major  component  in  ihe  war  on  drugs,  have  been 
highly  succesrful. 

Israel's  coast  has  be^  successfully  sealed  both  against  terrorist  penetration  and  against  the  inflow  of 
contraband. 

Israel  has  achieved  advancemenu  in  the  following  areas  that  can  be  of  great  beneTit  to  the  U.S.  war  on 
drugs:  reconnaissance  drones;  x-ny  and  ddection  machines;  fast  patrol  boats;  radar  systems;  integrated  command 
and  control;  and  advaiKed  land  interdictian  systems. 

Strategic  Cooperation  has  also  expanded  lo  encompass  a  wide  range  of  cooperative  venbires  in  science 
and  technology.  In  March,  President  dinian  aimoanced  die  creation  of  the  joint  Science  and  Technology 
Commission.  In  the  area  of  space  research,  an  Israeli-designed  experiment  was  carried  aboard  the  space  shuttle 
Endeavor  last  October,  in  the  most  recent  example  of  cooperation  between  NASA  and  the  Israel  Space  Agency. 
The  United  States  and  Israel  are  also  condocting  joint  research  in  satellite-groand  station  laser  ranging  (SLR)  for 
geological  and  geographic  study. 

President  Ctinton  has  stressed  his  desire  to  bmld  upon  the  strategic  cooperation  of  the  past  ten  years,  and 
that  it  is  fundamentally  linked  to  Israel's  qualitative  edge.  He  stated,  at  the  time  of  the  Bush  Administration's 
agreenKnt  with  Israel  on  the  release  of  diawduwu  equipment  prepositioning  equipment  last  fall,  that  "[we]  need 
a  strong  strategic  relationship,  and  I  support  the  recent  White  House  statement  about  U.S.  readiness  to  strengthen 
iL  Unfortunately,  however,  excessive  arms  sales  lo  certain  Arab  states  have  weakened  Israel's  overall  security. 
Such  sales  force  Israel  to  divert  more  leaotutes  lo  its  defensive  needs.'  Following  his  election,  he  reiterated  that 
the  United  Slates  must  'maintain  oar  qiecial  conunitroent  to  our  democratic  partner,  Israel,  and  its  overall 
security...as  well  as  stress  the  need  to  preserve  Israel's  qualitative  military  edge.' 

Hie  President's  commitment  to  enhancing  the  strategic  relationship  was  underscored  during  his  summit 
with  Prime  Minister  Rabin  in  March.  A  new  Senior  PUmning  Group  will  oversee  this  expansion  of  strategic 
cooperatiofL 

The  current  vitality  of  America's  strategic  relationship  with  Israel  was  underscored  in  last  October's 
testimony  of  Carl  W.  Ford,  Jr.,  then  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Affairs  -  someone  widi  daily  invoNeoient  in  the  issue,  before  the  Senate  Caucus  on  U.S.-Israel  Security 
Cooperation.    Some  of  his  most  telling  remarks  ifcloded  the  following: 
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The  dialogue  and  the  physical  contact  between  the  U.S.  and  Israeli  military  is  quite  substantial. 
It  is  a  very  active  partnership.. .it's  healthy  and  it's  growing. 

We  are  currently  discussing  on  a  regular  basis...where  we  want  to  go  and  how  do  we  want  to 
modify. ..our  strategic  relationship.  ...We  arc  constantly  exploring  ways  that  we  can  make  our 
commitment  real  in  tenns  of  our  strategic  capabilities  and  ways  in  which  both  Israel  and  the  U.S.  can 
work  together  to  deal  with  common  problems. 

...There  is  continuity  from  one  administration  to  another,  and  from  one  party  to  another. 
Elections  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  U.S.-Isracli  security  relationship.  ...(At]  the  Defense  Department, 
our  relationship  is  so  institutionalized  that...our  election  will  [not]  change.. .our  support  for  a  strong,  secure 
Israel 

In  maintaining  [Israel's]  qualitative  edge...what  we  have  done  is  to  try  to  make  sure  that  the 
technologies  and/or  weapons  systems  that  Israel  needs  ate  available,  and  [that]  there  is  a  steady  supply 
of  assistance  of  various  sons  to  make  sure  that  they  can  afford  botfi  quantity  and  quality  for  their  forces. 
We're  never  quite  satisfied  it's  adequate,  but  the  discussions  never  cease. 

Last  September,  the  United  States  and  Israel  issued  a  joint  communique  on  new  strategic  cooperation 
initiatives.  It  stated  that  the  two  sides  would  work  to  implement  previously  enacted  legislation,  and  that  they 
"agreed  that  there  will  be  closer  ties  between  the  two  countries'  armed  forces,  cooperation  on  technology  upgrades 
and  the  start  of  discussions  on  Israel's  participation  in  the  Global  Protection  System."  Since  then,  the  two 
countries  have  established  a  joint  technology  working  group  to  help  ensure  diat  Israel's  qualitative  edge  is  not 
further  eroded. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  wide  variety  of  U.S.  defense  personnel  visited  Israel  to  develop 
different  aspects  of  the  strategic  relationship  -  including  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stone,  commander  of  Southern 
NATO  Forces.  Admiral  Boorda,  former  Director  of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  Organization,  Ambassador 
Cooper,  and  Commander  of  the  Sixth  Fleet  Vice  Admiral  Owens.  Numerous  high-level  defense  ofncial  from 
Iffael,  including  MoD  Director-General  Ivri  and  IDF  CoS  Barak,  also  travelled  to  the  United  States  to  strengthen 
ties  with  both  the  old  aid  new  administrations  and  the  U.S.  armed  forces. 

Strategic  cooperation  beneflts  both  parties.  America's  strategic  position  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  relationship  witii  Israel,  serving  to  restrain  and  deter  conflict  in 
(he  region.  Israel's  strategic  value  will  increase  in  coming  years,  as  defense  ties  continue  to  grow  between  oiu 
two  nations. 

Economic  Coopcnitioii 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  interest  in  Israel's  economic  well-being  for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
economic  health  of  our  major  allies  and  fellow  democracies  is  InherenUy  important  to  the  United  States,  because 
in  a  very  profound  sense,  the  free  nations  stand  or  fall  together.  Second,  the  economy  of  Israel  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  nation's  ability  to  sustain  its  own  defense,  and  for  diis  reason  Israel's  economic  health  is  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  region.  Dr.  Herbert  Stein,  former  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  put  it  best 
when  he  said:  "Hostile  neighbors  should  be  left  in  no  doubt  about  the  strength  and  stability  of  Israel's  economy." 
And  third,  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  ensure  that  Israel  continue  on  the  path  of  economic  growth 
and  self-reliance.  This  is  something  we  can  do,  and  for  our  own  interest,  must  do.  Israel  and  tiic  U.S.  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  establish  one  of  the  highest  leveb  of  economic  cooperation. 

American  exports  face  protectionist  trade  barriers  around  the  world.  Even  our  closest  allies  refuse  to 
eliminate  unfair  trade  practices,  and  indeed  are  erecting  new  barriers  to  American  products.  In  a  report  by  the 
Administration,  Japan  was  cited  as  the  top  offender  in  erecting  barriers  to  trade.  The  European  Community  has 
also  been  described  as  increasingly  protectionist.  The  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  are  still 
in  jeopardy.    In  this  negative  environment,  the  U.S.  can  rely  on  its  strong  trade  relations  with  Israel. 

The  historic  U.S.-lsrael  Free  Trade  Agreement  continues  its  phased  implementation.  A  major  step  was 
taken  in  1989,  and  more  recentiy,  earlier  tiiis  year,  when  Israel  eliminated  a  host  of  tariffs  on  American  goods 
including  consumer  electronics  and  heavy  machinery.  Tariffs  on  both  sides  continue  to  fall,  following  Uie 
schedule  of  the  FTA;  in  1995,  all  tariffs  between  the  United  Slates  and  Israel  will  be  eliminated. 

Two-way  trade  has  more  than  doubled  since  tite  inception  of  the  Free  Trade  Agreement  in  1985.  The 
success  of  this  unprecedented  accord  paved  the  way  for  a  similar  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  increase  in  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  means  more  sales,  profits,  and  jobs  for 
American  business.  In  fact,  when  compared  with  the  major  trading  partners  of  the  United  States,  Israel  is  second 
only  to  Canada  in  terms  of  per-capita  imports  of  U.S.  products.  Arnong  Middle  Eastern  countries,  Israel  is  Hrst 
in  per-capita  imports  and  second  only  to  Saudi  Arabia  in  overall  imports.  Total  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Israel  last  year  was  more  than  $7.5  billion.  Israel  is  one  of  the  few  countries  with  which  the  United  Stales 
maintains  a  trade  surplus. 

As  a  result  of  the  immigration  from  the  former  Soviet  Union,  U.S.  exports  to  Israel  are  expected  to  grow 
substantially  over  the  next  several  years  as  the  new  immigrants  are  absorbed.  These  new  U.S.  exports  will 
include  heavy  machinery,  agricultural  products,  textiles,  automobiles,  ships,  planes,  plastics,  and  chemical  products, 
to  name  a  few  of  the  U.S.  industries  tiiat  stand  to  gain,  further  helping  the  U.S.  economy. 
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Along  with  increases  in  trade  over  the  yean.  Ihcrc  is  much  cooperation  in  research  and  development 
between  the  United  Stales  and  Israel.  Many  U.S.  companies  invest  in  Israel  to  take  advantage  of  its  high-tech 
R&D.  Motorola,  Intel,  IBM,  Digital,  National  Semiconductoi  and  many  other  U.S.  companies  maintain  R&D 
facilities  in  Israel,  taking  advantage  of  Israel's  high-tech  capabilities  and  helping  the  United  States  maintain  its 
competitive  edge  in  the  high-tech  field.  Two  of  the  most  important  technologies  used  in  the  world  today  were 
developed  in  krael  by  U.S.  companies  whidi  invest  there.  The  first  is  the  computer  chip  (286,  386  and  486) 
that  is  the  heart  of  the  most  widely  used  personal  computers  today,  and  the  second  is  major  components  of  the 
cellular  telephone.  While  these  products  were  dcvctoped  in  Israel,  the  manufacturing  and  markeUng  takes  place 
primarily  in  die  United  States.  These  are  but  two  examples  of  many  products  developed  in  Israel  and 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  creating  dwusands  of  American  jobs  and  billions  of  dollars  in  sales  each  year. 

In  1977,  the  United  Stales  and  Israel  established  the  Bi-National  Research  and  Development  (BIRD) 
Foundation.  The  total  endowment  establisbcd  then  for  BIRD  is  $110  million  (each  country  providing  equal 
resources).  BIRD  is  completely  self-sufficient,  operating  off  the  interest  of  the  endowment  and  royalties  paid 
from  successful  projects.  BIRD  provides  grants  to  joint  U.S.-Isracli  research  teams  in  the  high-tech  field.  Grants 
are  paid  back,  with  niterest  not  to  exceed  one-and-a-half  times  the  original  value  of  the  grant,  only  if  profits  are 
shown  bom  the  R&D  project  Since  its  inception.  BIRD  has  invested  more  than  $90  million  in  over  320  high- 
tech  R&D  projects,  each  proposed  by  a  joint  U.S.-Isracl  partnership.  To  date,  these  projects  have  led  to  sales 
of  nearly  $3  billion  -  the  majority  from  the  United  States,  creating  thousands  of  American  jobs  -  with 
accumulated  royalties  to  be  used  for  reinvestment  totaling  more  than  $17  million.  The  lax  revenue  collected  by 
the  United  States  to  date,  as  a  direct  result  of  BIRD-fiinded  projects,  has  been  more  than  $200  million. 

While  BIRD  has  provided  tremendous  benefit  to  both  the  U.S.  and  Israeli  economics,  it  could  do  more. 
Each  year,  BIRD  uims  away  many  projects  due  to  lack  of  resources.  With  an  increase  in  the  endowment,  BIRD 
could  further  help  U.S.  high-tech  companies  gain  access  to  markets  and  technologies  abroad. 

In  addition  to  BIRD,  there  is  also  the  Bi-National  Agricultural  Research  and  Development  (BARD) 
Foundation,  which  operates  similariy  to  BIRD  but  for  joint  agricultural  programs.  Since  its  creation  in  1978, 
BARD  has  funded  hundreds  of  projects  that  have  led  to  new  technologies  in  the  area  of  drip  irrigation,  pesticide, 
fish  farming,  livestock,  poultry,  disease  control,  and  advancements  in  farm  equipment,  to  name  but  a  few.  Sales 
of  products  developed  under  BARD  have  totaled  more  than  $580  million  to  date.  Israel's  advancements  in  drip 
irrigation  have  been  of  significant  help  to  farmers  in  California.  Texas,  Arizona,  and  other  areas  in  the  United 
States  that  have  experienced  severe  drought 

As  is  the  case  with  BIRD,  BARD  turns  away  nearly  75%  of  the  projects  that  the  U.S.  evaluators  judge 
as  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  industry  due  to  lack  of  resources. 

As  the  above  examples  illustrate,  die  economic  benefits  we  receive  from  our  relationship  with  Israel  are 
increasing  at  a  time  when  our  economy  can  use  it  most 

n.  ISRAEL'S  NEED  FOR  AID 

While  U.S.  assistance  to  Israel  provides,  as  we  have  seen,  solid  benefits  to  our  own  country,  Israel  needs 
U.S.  aid  for  its  continued  survival  U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  safeguards  Israel's  security;  sustains  the  peace 
process;  bolsters  the  Israeli  economy;  and  fosters  immigrant  absorption  in  Israel 

Safeguarding  Israel's  Stcuritr 

The  Arab  Military  Buildup: 

While  Iraq's  defeat  in  1991  removed  a  horrifying  dueat  from  the  region  and  should  have  reduced  the 
need  for  new  arms  sales  to  the  Middle  East,  die  opposite  has  occurred  in  the  past  two  years.  The  Arab  states, 
joined  by  Iran,  have  resumed  their  previous  pattern  of  large-scale  arms  procuremcnL  In  February,  the  massive 
IDEX  arms  show  was  held  in  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  a  gathering  at  which  arms  merchants  from  around  the 
world  displayed  their  wares  to  the  Arab  worid.  The  Arab  stales  have  placed  orders  for  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  new  weapons  each  year,  and  have  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  more  still  in  the  pipeline  from  past  years.  In  the 
last  20  years,  since  the  Yom  Kippur  war,  die  leading  Arab  nations  still  in  a  state  of  war  with  Israel  have  spent 
about  SSOO  billion  on  their  armed  forces.  U.S.  arms  sales  in  the  region  are  increasing  again.  Even  after  the 
destruction  of  much  Iraqi  hardware,  the  Arab  work]  and  Iran  now  outnumber  Israel  eight-to-one  in  manpower  (see 
Chan  I),  seven-to-one  in  tanks  and  armored  fighting  vehicles  (see  Chan  2),  and  more  than  four-to-one  in  aircrafi 
(see  Chan  3).  Many  of  the  largest  arms-importing  countries  in  the  world  are  nations  actively  hostile  to  Israel: 
Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  Syria,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 
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Until  Operation  Desert  Stonn,  Iraq  represenied  the  largest  single  strategic  threat  to  Israel.  While  Iraq 
remains  a  long-term  security  concern  for  the  Jewish  State,  its  defeat  in  I99I  has  allowed  Israel  to  focus  mote 
attention  on  the  other  radical  states  in  the  region. 

Iran  is  rapidly  becoming  the  most  senous  threat  to  stability  in  the  Middle  East  and  is  swiftly  developing 
the  means  to  strike  Israel.  The  radical  Islamic  regime  has  embaifced  on  a  large-scale  military  modemizaticn 
program  since  the  defeat  of  Iraq  in  Desert  Storm,  in  a  bid  to  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
From  Bosnia  to  Sudan  to  TajQdslan,  Tehran  is  also  tddng  advantage  of  regional  instability  to  promote  its  concept 
of  radical  islamic  fundamentalism.  Iranian  rearmament  and  military  expansion,  which  started  at  the  beginning 
of  the  1990s  and  has  gathered  momentum  ever  since,  represents  the  greatest  single  long-term  threat  to  the  region. 
It  has  publicly  announced  its  intention  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  and  according  to  some  reports,  may  have 
illegally  obtained  as  many  as  four  tactical  nuclear  warheads  from  Kazakhstan.  Some  reports  indicate  Iran  may 
have  six  to  ten  separate  facilities  for  developing  nuclear  weapons-related  technology,  and  it  has  concluded 
agreements  with  Russia  and  China  to  obtain  additional  reactors.  VS.  intelligence  sources  have  publicly  described 
Iran  as  also  having  active  chemical  and  biological  weapons  programs.  Until  recently,  however,  Tehran  has  not 
had  the  means  of  reaching  Israel  with  these  (feadly  weapons.  Now  it  appears  Iran  is  en  the  verge  of  acquiring 
a  new.  accurate  long-range  missile  from  North  Korea,  known  as  the  No-Dong  I.  This  system  will  be  able  to  hit 
Israel  with  unconventional  weapons  from  a  distance  of  800  miles,  and  was  tested  by  North  Korea  in  late  May. 

Without  more  stringent  limitations  on  technology  exports  to  Iran  by  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
including  pressure  on  Russia  and  China,  the  mistakes  of  die  Iraq  policy  may  be  repealed  and  Tehran  will  become 
a  nuclear  weapons  state  by  the  late  1990s. 

As  part  of  its  $10  billion  rearmament  program,  the  Islamic  Republic  has  been  buying  large  quantities 
of  tanks,  advanced  Tighlers,  submarines  and  missile  systems  from  eastern  Europe,  the  former  Soviet  republics, 
China,  and  North  Korea,  in  return  for  oil  and  gas.  The  Iranian  Air  Force  has  already  integrated  the  best  Iraqi 
fighters  which  it  acquired  during  the  Gulf  war.  One  of  the  most  alarming  developments  in  1992  was  the 
announcement  of  a  Russian-Iranian  deal  to  sell  the  Islamic  Republic  24  To-22M3  strategic  bombers,  capable  of 
reaching  targets  throughout  the  Middle  East,  iiKhiding  Israel.  Russian-made  attack  submarines  have  been 
purchased  and  are  being  delivered.  Tehran  is  also  acquiring  production  facilities  for  many  of  these  arms, 
including  assembly  lines  for  T-72  tanks  and  perhaps  MiG-29  fighters. 

This  buildup  poses  a  tong-term  strategic  threat  to  Israel,  particularly  if  Iran  obtains  long-range  ballistic 
missiles  and  strategic  bombers.  Even  without  these  weapons,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  Iran's  threat  to  Israel 
is  minimized  by  the  distance  between  the  to  countries.  Iran  is  playing  an  important  role  in  Syria's  military 
growth  and  may  serve  as  a  future  strategic  reserve  for  Damascus  in  the  post-Soviet  era.  Iran's  support  of 
Hezbollah  terrorism  further  increases  the  threat  k)  Israel. 

STria  continues  its  quest  for  'strategic  parity*  witfi  Israel,  and  now  has  more  troops,  tanks,  aircraft,  and 
artillery  than  Israel.  The  Assad  regime  fields  armed  forces  totalling  over  400.000  men.  with  another  400.000 
troops  in  reserve.  Syria's  arsenal  includes  over  4,000  modem  tanks  and  some  600  sophisticated  combat  aircraft, 
including  MiG-29  inlerceptors  and  Su-24  nghier-bombers.  Syrian  Scud  ballistic  missiles  can  carry  chemical 
weapons,  which  the  Syrians  are  manufacturing  and  stockpiling,  while  the  accuracy  of  its  SS-21  missiles  increases 
Syria's  "first-strike'  attack  capabilities  against  key  IsraeU  installations,  including  air  bases  and  mobilization  points. 

Syria  received  a  financial  windfall  from  the  GCC  stales  as  payment  for  its  nominal  contribution  in  tiie 
Gulf  crisis,  totaling  almost  $3  billion.  Much  of  this  has  been  ^wit  on  modem  weaponry.  Already,  Syria  has 
taken  delivery,  via  Iran,  of  as  many  as  150  extended-range  North  Korean  Scud-C  missiles,  and  is  reportedly 
building  new  launching  sites  for  these  weapons.  This  has  more  than  doubled  the  size  of  Syria's  ballistic  missile 
arsenal  and  given  it  the  ability  to  hit  any  point  in  Israel  Efforts  to  obtain  even  more  advanced  M-9  inieimediate- 
range  missiles  from  China  are  still  underway.  This  coincides  with  an  ongoing  effort  by  Syria  to  stockpile 
chemical  weapons.  A  major  report  in  1992  by  expert  Ken  Tunmerman  indicated  that  at  present,  the  Syrians  can 
manufacture  several  hundred  tons  of  chemical  warfare  agents  per  year  at  four  separate  production  facilities.  These 
can  be  deployed  as  warheads  on  Syria's  ballistic  missiles  or  bombs  for  its  Su-24  strike  bombers. 

Additional  tanks  and  combat  aircraft  are  being  obtained  from  Uie  cash-starved  former  Soviet  republics 
and  eastern  European  states.  Hundreds  of  new  T-72  tanks  have  begun  to  arrive  from  the  former  Czechoslovakia 
and  from  Russia.  Well  over  half  of  tfie  Syrian  tank  corps  now  fieMs  T-72s,  and  even  mote  advanced  ex-Soviet 
models  may  be  obtained.  Russia  and  Ukraine  may  also  provide  the  Syrian  Air  Force  with  additional  MiG-29  and 
Su-24  aircrafL    SA-10  air-defense  missiles,  witfi  similar  capabilities  lo  the  Patriot's,  are  also  being  sought. 

While  the  Assad  regime  can  no  longer  look,  to  Moscow  as  a  strategic  ally,  this  role  is  being  partially 
filled  by  Iran,  with  which  ties  have  grown  steadily  in  recent  years.  Iran  could  become  a  strategic  reserve  for 
Syria  in  a  new  conflict  with  Israel. 

HbTa.  despite  its  massive  arsenal  of  Soviet-supplied  weaponry,  has  until  recenUy  possessed  only  limited 
capability  to  direcUy  attack  IsraeL  Qaddafi  has  now  acquired  the  capaci^  for  aerial  refueling,  giving  Libyan 
bombers  die  range  to  reach  IsraeL  Libya,  like  Iran,  has  been  dealing  wiUi  North  Korea  to  acquire  its  long- 
range  No-Dong  1  ballistic  missile,  now  under  development  This  will  allow  Qaddafl's  regime  lo  target  Israel  for 
the  first  time.  Tripoli  is  also  continuing  to  fiind  development  of  the  shorter-range  Otrag  and  Al-Fatah  missiles. 
According  to  recent  reports  a  second  Libyan  chemical  plant  is  being  built  underground,  in  addition  to  the  Rabta 
facility.   Libya's  current  isolation  makes  it  an  even  more  unpredictable  Caclor  in  the  region. 
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In  Iraq.  Saddam  Hussein's  Ihiist  for  power  and  coaquest  engulfed  the  eniire  region  in  bloody  warfare, 
and  Israel  was  one  of  his  prime  targets.  While  much  of  Iraq's  remaining  arsenal  of  unconventional  weaponry 
has  already  been  destroyed,  the  regime  has  been  playing  a  shell  game  with  inspectors,  using  both  evasion  and 
intimidation  to  prevent  the  United  Nations  bom  locating  the  remainder.  Iraq  still  remains  a  long-term  concern 
for  Israel's  security.  Saddam  is  still  clearly  bent  on  rearming  Iraq.  Unless  sanctions  are  effectively  maintained, 
Iraq  could  rebuild  its  former  power  in  several  years'  time.  Iraq's  standing  army  is  still  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Middle  East,  totaling  several  hundred  thousand  troops.  The  army  still  has  almost  30  divisions  and  the  Republican 
Guards  some  half  dozen  divisions.    Roughly  2,500  to  3,000  tanks  and  400  combat  aircraft  remain  in  service. 

Much  of  Iraq's  chemical  arsenal,  nuclear  facilities,  and  hundreds  of  mobile  ballistic  missiles  survived  the 
conflict  intact  and  Saddam  has  continually  resisted  UN  efforts  to  destroy  them.  Although  Iraq  was  forced  to 
destroy  many  of  its  remaining  Al-Husayn  and  Al-Abbas  Scud  missiles,  it  hu  still  been  able  to  keep  many  hidden. 
Esdmales  on  the  number  vary  bom  200  to  300  remaining  missiles,  with  a  limited  number  of  launchers.  The 
United  States  is  eq)ecially  concerned  thai  Iraq  may  be  able  to  restart  its  biological  warfare  program  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  controlling  the  necessary  manufacturing  technology. 

Saudi  Arabia  continues  to  order  weapons  on  a  massive  scale,  leading  the  Arab  states  in  military 
expenditures.  New  arms  agreements  since  the  Gulf  crisis  have  totaled  almost  $25  billion,  in  spite  of  a  short- 
term  cash  shortage.  Saudi  Arabia  has  purcliased  roughly  $50  billion  in  weapons  and  military  construction  from 
the  United  States  in  the  last  ten  years,  including  sophisticated  AWACS,  advanced  missile  systems,  and.  most 
recently,  72  new  top-of-the-line  F-lSs,  which  will  have  a  major  effect  on  the  aerial  military  talance  with  Israel. 
This  year  the  Saudis  also  finalized  an  agreement  to  purchase  48  Tornado  strike  bombers,  even  though  these  had 
been  cited  as  an  alternative  to  the  U.S.  F-IS.  The  Saudi  Navy  is  also  undergoing  a  major  expansion,  as  it  seeks 
to  acquire  three  new  frigates  from  France  or  Canada  as  part  of  its  Sawari  modernization  program. 

While  Saudi  Arabia  has  not  traditionally  been  (bought  of  as  a  major  player  in  past  Arab  aggressions 
against  Israel,  the  massive  expansion  and  modernization  of  its  military  during  the  past  15  year^  has  given  Riyadh 
the  potential  to  play  an  important  supporting  role  in  a  future  conflict  The  very  fact  that  this  capability  now 
exists  will  bring  pressure  from  other  Arab  states  to  join  m  a  military  coalition  aimed  at  Israel.  The  Saudi  armed 
forces  gained  conTidence  and  experience  during  Operation  Desert  Storm,  possibly  making  them  an  even  more 
formidable  potential  threat  for  IsraeL 

The  Arabs  purchase  these  arms  from  dozens  of  different  nations  around  the  globe.  The  United  Slates 
has  been  a  major  supplier,  selling  in  recent  yean  billions  of  dollars  of  military  goods  and  services  to  avowed 
enemies  of  Israel.  American  sales  of  new  weapon  systems  to  hostile  Arab  nations  have  had  a  particularly 
profoimd  impact  on  the  military  balance  between  Israel  and  those  states  because  American  technology  is  often 
superior  to  that  of  competing  nations.  These  sales  have  significanUy  raised  the  cost  to  Israel  of  maintaining  its 
own  defenses,  exacerbating  the  strain  on  Israel's  economy;  barring  a  change  in  American  policy,  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  fuOire.  The  old  cry  that  if  the  United  States  does  not  sell  arms,  someone  else  will,  is 
no  longer  valid.  The  previous  Adrrunistration's  Middle  East  arms  control  initiative  produced  few  results;  stronger 
efforts  must  be  made  by  the  Clinton  Administration  to  curb  the  regional  arms  race. 

Israel's  Defense  Necdis: 

U.S.  assistance  to  Israel  has  a  critical  impact  on  the  security  of  the  Jewish  state  as  it  continues  to  face 
these  military  threats.  While  Israel  will  benefit  in  Uic  short  terra  from  the  reduction  in  Iraq's  military  capability, 
its  vital  margin  of  security  nevertheless  continues  to  erode.  This  results  largely  from  the  severe  financial  and 
budgetary  shortfalls  faced  by  the  Government  of  Israel  for  a  number  of  years.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  recent  years' 
defense  budget  cuts  will  continue  to  be  felt  well  into  the  1990s.  Defense  expenditures  in  coming  years  will 
continue  to  be  limited  and  the  Israel  Defense  Forces  are  facing  the  choice  of  canceling  important  projects  or 
stretching  them  out  over  extended  periods,  thus  driving  up  their  ultimate  cost  Just  two  days  ago,  the  commander 
of  Israel's  tank  corps  stated  that  as  a  result  of  cuts  in  biaining  and  equipment,  the  capabilities  of  the  IDF's  reserve 
forces  have  diminished 

Despite  the  overall  defense  downsizing  Israel  is  facing,  a  number  of  important  steps  were  taken  wiUiin 
the  past  year  to  offset  the  cutbacks.  In  the  latter  part  of  1992,  agreements  were  reached  for  Israel  to  receive  U.S. 
military  equipment,  including  Apache  and  Blackhawk  helicopters,  through  a  drawdown  of  U.S.  stocks.  The  United 
States  also  agreed  to  preposition  advanced  murutions  in  IsraeL  The  EDF  also  is  buying  additional  Apaches  and 
MLRS  artillery  with  its  security  assistance  allotment  Further,  in  order  to  avoid  the  situation  during  the  Gulf  War 
in  which  there  was  a  delay  of  several  minutes  in  transmitting  warnings  of  an  incoming  Scud  missile  attacks  from 
VS.  satellites  to  Israel,  the  two  allies  have  agreed  that  Israel  will  have  a  direct  communications  downlink  from 
U.S.  earty  warning  systems  during  future  crises. 

Still,  Israel's  ability  to  fund  its  defense  requirements  faces  some  daunting  challenges.  The  austerity 
measures  have  cut  Israel's  defense  spending  by  about  20  percent  in  a  two-year  period.  The  Israeli  defense  budget 
has  shrank  from  10%  of  Israel's  GNP  in  1986  to  7.2%  in  1993.  National  defense  now  represents  roughly  17% 
of  the  budget  arid  faces  increasing  competition  because  of  the  demaitds  of  immigrant  absorption.  While  Israeli 
military  plarmers  have  attempted  to  make  die  cuts  without  eroding  Israel's  narrow  margin  of  safety,  reductions 
of  this  magnitude  have,  inevitably,  added  to  die  element  of  risk  in  many  areas. 

The  IDF  has  revised  its  multi-year  budget  and  procurement  plans  in  light  of  the  continuing  financial 
crunch,  exacerbated  by  the  costs  associated  with  the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Among  the  options  the  Israeli  military 
is  being  forced  to  consider  are  a  further  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  IDF,  including  retiring  professional  soldiers 
and  dismissing  civilian  staff,  cutting  back  on  the  number  of  annual  days  for  reserve  duty,  reducing  investment 
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in  day-KHlay  security  within  Israel  and  the  teniiories.  amoeling  R&D  proiects.  and  disbanding  various  commands 
widiin  the  IDF.  The  IDFs  Chief  of  Staff,  Lieutenant  Oenend  Ehod  Bank,  staled  that  the  defense  cutbacks  are 
leading  to  reductions  in  tanks,  mechanized  artiOery,  aircraft,  and  training  of  reserves. 

In  recent  years,  active  combat  nniis  have  been  disbanded,  reduced  in  size,  or  converted  into  reserve 
fotmations.  Aircraft  have  been  mothbaOed.  This  has  decreased  the  mmber  and  size  of  army  brigades  and  air 
force  squadrons  available  lo  meet  a  surprise  attack.  This  means  a  serious  decline  in  Israel's  visible  deterrent 
capability  as  well  as  a  decline  in  its  war-fighting  ability. 

Thousands  of  active  duty  military  personnel  have  been  released  from  die  IDF.  Pay  cuts  and  personnel 
releases  have  produced  an  exodus  of  highly  trained  and  motivated  professkxuds.  Three  to  four  thousand  militaiy 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  IDF  will  tave  to  retire  in  die  next  few  years.  Amrounitian  and  equipniem  stockpiles 
have  suffered  deep  cuts  in  order  to  lessen  the  impact  of  redactions  in  other  areas. 

As  a  result  of  this  downsizing,  the  moiti-year  plan  caDs  for  fimds  to  be  divened  towards  defense  research 
A,  development  But  as  relayed  in  past  years,  expendimics  on  RAD  have  also  been  curtailed.  This  has 
diminished  Israel's  ability  lo  dev«k>p  and  produce  die  oiique  new  weapons  and  couniermeasures  needed  to 
confront  increasingly  sophisticated  weapons  entering  Arab  arsenals.  This  in  tm  reduces  Israel's  qualitative 
advantage  over  its  opponents.  Increasingly  Israel  wiH  have  to  cooM  on  its  own  technotogies  to  stay  ahead  of 
its  adversaries,  as  the  West  is  more  willing  to  sell  Arab  stales  weaponry  matching  tfu«  of  Israel.  Within  the  past 
several  years,  Israeli  defense  industries  were  forced  to  reduce  tfieir  staffs  and  plant  facilities  and  thus  are  less  able 
to  support  Israel's  military  needs.  Israel  Military  Indnstries  (TAAS).  Rafael,  and  Israel  Aircraft  Industries,  the 
country's  leading  defense  manufacturers,  have  been  espedaUy  hard-hit  Increasing  the  level  of  joint  U.S.-Israeti 
R&D  programs  is  one  area  that  wouU  thus  be  mutually  advantageous. 

These  ongoing  reductions  in  Israel's  defense  lesources  continue  lo  make  American  Foreign  Milii»7 
Financing  (FMF)  aid  lo  Israel  a  vilal  component  of  that  nation's  ability  to  defend  itself  and  thus  maintain  stability 
in  the  region.  In  order  for  Israel's  qualitative  edge  to  be  maintained,  it  is  paramount  ihat  the  United  Stoics 
continue  cuxrent  levels  of  security  assistance.  The  real  value  of  diis  aid  has  declined  due  to  inflation  and  rising 
costs  of  VS.  weapon  systems  by  over  30%.  In  padicnlar,  diis  assistance  will  help  lo  further  upgrade  Israel's 
air  force  ~  whose  margin  of  superiority  ova  its  adversaries  remains  d>e  cornerstone  of  Israel's  security  doctrine  - 
-  particularly  through  ihc  acquisition  of  additional  Hghler  aircraft  The  Israeli  Air  Force  is  expected  to  choose 
between  the  U.S.  F-16  and  F/A-18  for  its  next  figlNcr  porcfaase  tfus  year. 

One  longstanding  and  vilal  feature  of  Israel's  security  assistance  is  the  off-shore  procurement  (OSP) 
component,  which  allows  Israel  to  spend  a  small  pettxntage  of  its  military  aid  in  Israel.  This  is  important  to 
both  nations,  primarily  because  it  helps  preserve  Israel's  qualitative  edge.  Israel  increasingly  perceives  its  ability 
to  stay  technologically  ahead  of  its  potential  adversaries  as  primarily  dependent  upon  its  own  resources  and 
capabilities.  OSP  increases  Israel's  defense  self-snffkiency  by  maintaining  die  viability  of  its  military  industries. 

One  vital  measure  that  would  counter  ifae  erosion  of  Israel's  deterrent  capabilities  wouki  be  the  upgrading 
of  Israel's  status  to  that  of  our  NATO  allies  on  issues  of  technology  cooperation.  President  Clinton,  in  a  March 
31  letter  of  reply  to  Senator  Connie  Mack,  faM&caled  he  had  assured  Prime  Minister  Rabin  that  technology 
transfers  to  Israel  would  be  evaluated  according  to  the  same  criteria  as  NATO  members.  In  addition,  releasing 
additional  excess  U.S.  defense  articles,  such  as  F-16  fighters,  to  die  lAF  wouW  bsip  fulfill  America's  commiimcnt 
to  Israel's  qualitative  edge. 

For  die  foreseeable  future,  Israel  oontinnes  to  face  kmg-lenn  reductions  in  the  size  of  its  military  forces. 
What  is  k>st  in  quandiy  must  be  made  up  in  the  qualitative  enhancements  provided  through  the  development  and 
use  of  advanced  technologies.  Both  domestic  developmeat  and  foreign  acquisition  of  diese  technologies  aie 
expensive,  but  vilal  if  Israel  is  to  maintain  its  miliiary  edge  and  Ifans  remain  a  stable  deterrent  against  potential 
adversaries  whose  capabilities  continue  to  grow. 

Today,  I  come  before  you  to  ask  that  you  take  the  very  serious  security  risks  facing  Israel  into  account 
when  you  consider  Uie  level  of  aid  to  Israel  for  FY  1994.  What  diis  Subcommiuce  does  will  have  a  direct 
impact  on  Israel's  security,  in  a  situation  where  there  b  much  less  room  for  error  Uian  in  die  past.  Moreover, 
any  reduction  in  aid  will  send  Uie  wrong  signal  to  Israel's  enemies. 

Sustalntog  the  Peace  Process 

A  close  relationship  between  die  United  Stales  and  Israel  is  critical  to  sustaining  die  Middle  East  peace 
process  because,  experience  shows,  progress  is  achieved  in  negotiations  only  when  dicre  is  close  cooperation  and 
coordination  between  die  two  countries.  Of  course,  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  is  a  vital 
component  of  die  close  bilateral  relationship,  and  President  Clinton  and  Secretary  of  Stale  Christopher  have  both 
appropriately  spoken  out  in  support  of  the  cuirent  levels  of  assistance  to  Israel  in  the  context  of  the  peace  process. 
As  I  mentioned  in  my  introduction.  President  Clinton  has  staled  -  and  Secretary  Christopher  concurred  at  his 
confirmation  hearings  -  Ihat  "diis  vital  aid  eiKOorages  tong-lerm  stability  in  die  region  and  demonstrates  our 
commitment  to  Israel's  sovereignty  and  sectnty.'  Conversely,  tensions  between  die  United  States  and  Israel 
undermine  die  foundations  of  the  peace  process  and  reduce  the  chances  diat  prt>gress  will  be  achieved. 

This  basic  principle  -  that  U,S.-Israeli  cooperalian  advances  peace  while  tensions  undermine  it  ~  is  trtie 
for  three  reasons: 
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(1)  Israel  must  have  confidence  in  the  United  Stales  lo  take  the  risks  for  peace  sought  by  Americm 
officials.  Long  and  bitter  experience  has  convinced  the  Israeli  public  that  it  cannot  rely  on  Arab  goodwill  and 
sincerity,  nor  on  support  from  other  great  powers.  Only  when  the  United  States  is  seen  as  a  reliable  ally  in  the 
process  has  it  been  possible  to  create  an  Israeli  consensus  far  agreements  that  entail  major  elements  of  risk,  like 
the  agreements  Prime  Minister  Rabin  is  working  to  consummate  with  Israel's  inierlocutors  in  the  Madrid  bilateral 
negotiations.  General  Colin  Powell,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  has  said,  "An  Israel  that  is  strong  and 
secure  is  an  Israel  that  can  participate  in  the  peace  process  with  confidence  and  security." 

(2)  Arab  incentives  to  move  forward  in  the  peace  process  also  depend  on  the  perception  that  the  U.S.- 
Israel  alliance  is  an  immutable  bond  that  cannot  be  severed.  Arab  radicals  are  dissuaded  bom  the  alternative 
of  the  war  option  only  when  they  believe  that  American  support  for  Israel  makes  military  success  too  risky,  and 
Arab  moderates  are  not  attracted  to  direct  negotiations  with  Israel  if  they  diink  that  the  alternative  path  of 
pressuring  the  United  States  lo  "deliver"  Israel  has  any  chance  of  success.  An  Arab  rejectionist  codified  tfiis 
as  the  principle  that,  "The  road  to  the  liberadon  of  Palestine  runs  through  Washington."  To  combat  such 
reasoning,  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  said  in  Jerusalem  last  week  when  asked  about  Palestinian  demands 
regarding  Israel's  handling  of  the  Hamas  removal  issue,  "I'm  not  in  the  business  of  pressuring  the  Israelis  to  do 
anything.  It's  a  Government  that  takes  acdon  in  its  own  interesL'  As  I  slated  above,  Christopher  also  told 
reporters  he  believes  the  Rabin  (jovemment  is  doing  "all  it  can"  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  with  security 
aiid  accq>tance  bam  Israel's  neighbors. 

(3)  The  United  States'  effectiveness  as  an  intermediary  ~  and  no  past  success  in  Arab-Israeli 
peacemaking  was  achieved  without  the  good  offices  of  the  United  Slates  ~  dq>endis  on  its  ck>se  relationship  with 
Israel  This  enables  the  Arabs  to  look  to  America  as  the  one  outside  party  that  has  influence  in  Jerusalem,  and 
it  enables  the  Israelis  to  trust  the  United  States  in  a  world  that  is  oftoi  hostile. 

Long  experience  in  die  peace  process  has  demonstrated  the  truth  of  diese  principles,  in  each  of  the  major 
past  successes  of  die  peace  process.   For  example: 

(1)  The  1979  peace  treaty  betrrcen  Egypt  and  Israel  following  the  Camp  David  accords  was  made 
possible  primarily  because  the  Government  of  Israel  decided  to  take  die  military  risk  of  surrendering  the  Sinai's 
critical  Gidi  and  MiUa  passes  as  well  as  the  vital  airbases,  and  the  economic  risk  of  sacrificing  the  Sinai's  oil 
fiekls  diat  had  given  Israel  energy  independence.  Israel  took  diis  decision  knowing  dial  Uiis  would  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  Israel's  economic  and  strategic  dq>endence  on  the  United  States.  Prime  Minister  Begin  made  the 
decision  on  die  basis  of  his  confidence  in  U.S.  assurances  that  (a)  Washington  would  consult  widi  Israel  in  case 
of  Egyptian  violations;  (b)  would  assure  die  security  of  Israel's  access  to  oil  for  15  years;  (c)  would  provide  a 
supervisory  force  for  Sinai  in  die  event  the  UJ^.  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  treaty;  and  (d)  would  help  to  offset 
the  added  economic  cost  of  Israel's  defense  and  its  oil  imports  diat  would  result  from  surrendering  die  Sinai. 
Widiout  diis  confidence  in  American  assurances,  Israel  could  not  have  taken  die  stq)  that  transformed  the  region 
and  laid  die  foundation  for  all  subsequent  {vogress. 

(2)  The  September  1975  Sinai  n  agreement  between  Egypt  and  Israel,  which  laid  the  basis  for  what 
became  Camp  David,  also  depended  on  Israeli  confidence  in  the  United  States.  Negotiating  just  two  years  after 
Egypt  and  Syria  launched  a  surprise  attack  that  shook  Israel's  security  and  took  many  lives,  Israelis  had  titUe  faidi 
in  Egyptian  intentions.  In  the  Spring  of  1975,  the  Ford  Administration  had  further  eroded  Israeli  confidence  by 
ordering  a  "reassessment"  of  U.S.-Israeli  relations  because  of  differences  on  the  peace  process.  But  in  May  1975, 
76  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  put  diings  back  on  track  through  a  letter  lo  President  Ford  taking  the 
Administration  to  task  for  undermining  Israeli  confidence,  saying,  "We  urge  you  to  make  it  clear...  diat  die  United 
States,  acting  in  its  own  interests,  stands  widi  Israel  in  the  search  for  peace...  Preserving  the  peace  requires  diat 
Israel  obtain  a  level  of  military  and  economic  support  adequate  to  deter  a  renewal  of  war  by  Israel's  neighbors." 
Spurred  by  the  Senate,  the  Administration  shifted  gears,  and  in  September  achieved  a  historic  breakthrough  by 
offering  Israel  a  list  of  assurances  to  offset  die  risks  of  die  partial  wididrawal  in  Sinai.  The  assurances  included 
being  "fully  responsive...to  lsraers...defense  requirements,"  concluding  a  contingency  plan  for  emergency  military 
supplies,  guaranteeing  access  lo  energy  supplies,  consulting  on  possible  U.S.  remedial  action  in  the  event  of 
Egyptian  violations,  and  commitments  related  to  die  subsequent  diplomatic  steps  die  United  Slates  would  or  would 
not  support  This  case  illustrates  fu^t  die  negative  effea  of  undermiiung  Israeli  confidence  in  America,  and  later 
the  positive  effect  of  restoring  it  It  also  shows  how  ck>se  U.S.-Israel  coc^ieration  can  pardy  offset  the  Israeli 
public's  lack  of  confidence  in  die  sincerity  of  an  Arab  party's  commitments  in  a  peace  negotiation,  and  how 
Congress  can  advance  peace  by  serving  as  die  bedrock  of  the  U.S.-Israel  relationship  and  putting  the 
Administration  back  on  track  when  it  k>ses  its  compass. 

(3)  The  1974  Israel-Syria  disengagement  agreement  -  the  only  agreement  ever  concluded  between 
these  two  countries  since  1949  ~  involved  an  Arab  government  in  which  \srae\  had  no  confidence.  The  decision 
to  wididraw  from  Kuneitra  and  odier  parts  of  the  Golan  Heights  was  facilitated  by  American  assurances  dealing 
widi  the  possibility  of  future  Syrian  violations  of  die  ceasefue  and  Israel's  right  of  self-defense  in  the  event  that 
Syria  permitted  terrorist  raids  across  die  border.  The  agreement  itself  was  achieved  dirough  cooperation  between 
die  Government  of  Israel  and  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger;  Kissinger  first  found  out  what  Israel  was 
prepared  to  do,  dien  "sold"  it  to  die  Syrians.  Kissinger  might  not  have  succeeded  had  he  not  convinced  President 
Nixon  to  drop  another  approach  Nixon  was  considering,  an  idea  lo  condition  U.S.  aid  on  Israeli  concessions. 

Conversely,  American  peace  initiatives  diat  are  not  built  on  the  foundation  of  close  cooperation  widi 
Israel  invariably  founder.  This  was  die  case  with  the  Rogers  Plan  in  1969,  the  Reagan  Plan  in  1982.  and  die 
Shultz  iiutiative  in  1988,  all  of  which  failed  in  spite  of  die  great  energy  put  behind  diem  by  die  Administrations 
of  die  time. 
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A  historic  example  provides  the  clearest  illastiatioii  of  how  tensions  between  the  United  Slates  and  Istael 
undermine  the  peace  process  by  eroding  Israeli  confidence  and  inflating  Arab  expectations  that  the  United  Slates 
wiU  "deliver"  Israel.  In  October  1956,  Britain,  France,  and  Israel,  responding  to  bellicose  actions  by  Nasser, 
launched  operations  against  Egyptian  targets,  leading  to  Israers  first  capture  of  the  Sinai.  President  Eisenhower 
adamantly  opposed  the  allies'  actions,  and  used  the  threat  of  American  sanctions  against  Israel  to  force  Prime 
Minister  Ben-Gurion  to  return  the  Sinai  to  Nasser  withoat  a  peace  agreement  Eisenhower's  diktat  elcclrificd  the 
Arab  world,  and  immediately  became  the  prime  example  used  by  Arab  statesmen  and  commentators  to  show  that 
the  United  States  could  "deliver"  Israel  if  it  wanted  to.  From  that  day  forward,  Eisenhower's  diktat  was  cited 
endlessly  by  Arab  rejectionists  as  their  preferred  model  of  how  the  diplomacy  of  the  Middle  East  ought  to  work: 
The  United  Slates  should  use  the  threat  of  U.S.  sanctions  to  force  Israel  to  accept  Arab  terms.  But  the  Arab 
fascination  with  this  "model"  may  also  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  fact  that,  for  almost  twenty  years 
foUowing  Eisenhower's  move-that  is,  from  1957  to  1977  ~  no  Arab  slate  agreed  to  sit  down  with  Israel  for 
direct  bilateral  negotiations.  Until  1974,  there  was  no  real  peace  process,  and  no  solid  diplomatic  agreements 
were  achieved.  Almost  two  decades  of  barren  diplomacy  testify  to  the  sterility  of  the  "pressure"  school  and  the 
reality  that  close  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Israel  are  a  prerequisite  for  progress  in  the  peace 
process.  Worse  yet,  Eisenhower's  actJons  may  have  helped  to  plant  the  seeds  that  led  Nasser  to  the  war  option 
a  decade  later. 

When  American  actions  remind  the  Arabs  of  the  'Eisenhower  model,"  direct  negotiations  for  peace  are 
undermined.  When  the  United  Slates  proceeds  on  the  proven  principle  that  close  coordination  between  tlic  United 
States  and  Israel  ~  including  U.S.  military  and  economic  assistance  to  Israel  as  needed  -  is  Ihe  foundation  of 
Ihe  peace  process,  real  opportunities  for  progress  emerge.  In  its  first  months  Ihe  Clinton  Administration  has  upheld 
this  principle,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  do  as  well  by  accepting  the  President's  FY  1994  Israel 
aid  request  and  by  taking  other  steps  lo  nurture  the  U.S.-lsrael  relationship. 

Bolstering  brael's  Economy 

Israel  and  Ihe  United  States  cooperated  in  the  bold  and  successful  initiative  lo  release  Israel's  economy 
from  Ihe  severe  distress  it  was  suffering  in  the  mid- 1980s. 

Over  Ihe  past  several  yean,  Israel  has  demonstrated  how  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  in  combination  wiih 
strong  and  well-conceived  corrective  measures  in  the  ecofX>my,  can  turn  economic  difficulty  into  an  opportunity 
for  recovery.  Israel's  recovery  program  has  iiKluded  some  of  the  toughest  austerity  measures  ever  imposed  by 
a  democracy.  The  Congress,  the  people,  and  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  were  partners  in  this  process, 
because  a  critical  ingredient  has  been  UJS.  economic  assistance.  U.S.  aid  was  Ihe  decisive  safety  net  required 
to  undertake  such  a  bold  initiative. 

Capital  market  reform  is  now  prtigressing  at  an  unprecedented  pace  and  has  led  to  a  60%  increase  in 
the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  last  year.  Israel  continues  to  move  dovm  the  long  road  of  privatizing  govcmmeni- 
owned  companies.  Since  last  year,  the  Israeli  goveramert  sold  off  more  than  $575  million  in  government- 
controlled  assets.  This  year,  it  has  already  sdd  more  than  $300  million  and  is  preparing  many  more  companies 
to  be  put  on  the  block  as  well  including  Israel  Rail,  Ihe  Postal  Authority.  Israel  Shipyards  and  ZIM  shipping 
company.    Also,  Israel  begun  the  process  of  liquidating  government  shares  in  the  nation's  major  banks. 

The  Government  of  Israel  has  cut  its  budget  deficit  by  more  than  50%  over  die  last  two  years  to  3.2% 
of  Ihe  GDP.    The  FY93  Israeli  budget  cut  qwxling  in  defense,  housing,  and  consumer  subsidies. 

All  of  these  measures  are  bold  steps,  as  they  email  some  disruption  in  the  economy  at  a  time  when  it 
is  heavily  strained  by  immigration.  By  addressing  the  economy's  underiying  problems  rather  than  taking  more 
expedient,  shorl-lerm  steps,  Israel  has  demonstrated  its  willingness  to  weather  short-term  discomfort  for  Ihe  sake 
of  long-term  gain. 

Tbere  are  clear  signs  that  diesc  economic  reforms  are  paying  off.  The  Israeli  economy  is  at  the  start 
of  an  era  of  accelerated  growth.  For  the  last  three  years,  Israel's  GDP  has  grown  by  5%  annually,  higher  than 
any  other  nation  in  Ihe  industrialized  world,  while  inflation  has  been  kept  to  historic  lows  -  9.4%  last  year. 

The  recent  implementation  of  loan  guarantees  has  already  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  Israeli  economy. 
These  funds  will  help  with  the  great  need  for  foreign  capital  to  help  cover  the  temporary  deficit  in  the  balance 
of  payments  as  a  result  of  increased  fanports.  This  increase  in  imports  is  due  to  Ihe  recent  influx  of  immigrants. 
The  greatest  percentage  of  the  imports  comes  frt>m  the  United  Slates. 

In  addition,  the  loan  guarantees  have  had  a  significant  effect  on  Israel's  economy  in  three  ways.  First, 
in  1991,  when  it  appeared  Ihe  United  Slates  would  not  provide  guarantees,  private  banks  virtually  froze  lending 
levels  to  Israel.  Upon  passage  of  the  guarantees,  the  private  sector  showed  a  level  of  interest  in  the  Israeli 
economy  never  seen  before.  Today,  more  banks  are  lending  to  Israel  at  higher  levels  than  ever  before.  This 
demonstrated  how  strongly  Ihe  private  sector  values  the  U.S.  conunitment  to  Israel's  economy. 

The  second  major  impact  passage  trf  the  guarantees  had  was  the  signal  it  sent  to  other  Western  countries, 
which  have  been  waiting  for  the  U.S.  to  extend  toan  guarantees  to  Israel  before  they  signed  off  on  immigrant 
absorption  aid  packages  of  their  own. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  most  important  effect  of  Ihe  guarantees  was  the  message  it  sent  lo  the  Jews  in 
the  Former  Soviet  Union.  While  the  loan  guarantees  were  stalled,  Israel's  ability  lo  absorb  the  new  immigrants 
economically  was  strained,  paiticularty  in  providing  employment     This  caused  concern  among  potential 
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immigranls  and  led  to  a  temporary  halt  in  immigration.    Since  the  passage  of  the  loan  guarantees,  immigrant 
unemployment  in  Israel  has  been  cut  in  half  and  the  number  of  new  immigrants  has  increased 

Israel  has  the  ability  to  service  large  increases  in  foreign  debt  Israel's  current  foreign  debt  situation  is 
very  favorable.  External  d^t  is  30%  of  GDP,  down  from  nearly  80%  in  1985.  With  an  estimated  additional 
$20  billion  in  foreign  debt  over  the  next  S  lo  7  years,  Israel's  foreign  debt  will  still  be  easily  serviced.  The 
growth  of  exports  and  overall  increases  in  the  GDP  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  additional  aimual  foreign- 
debt  payments.  The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  stated  in  a  report  released  in  February,  1992:  "We 
believe  that  if  Congress  authorizes  the  $10  billion  in  loan  guarantees  requested  by  the  Israeli  government,  the 
Israeli  government  will  likely  be  able  to  fully  service  its  external  debt  and  to  continue  its  past  record  of  payment" 
Dr.  Stanley  Fischer,  former  Chief  Economist  for  the  World  Bank,  stated  last  year  before  Congress:  "Israel  is  an 
excellent  credit  risk,  with  an  unblemished  record  of  servicing  its  debt  in  far  more  difficult  conditions  than  it  is 
likely  to  face  in  the  future...  The  single  best  predictor  of  the  likelihood  that  a  country  will  default  is  whether  it 
has  done  so  before...  A  country  that  has  demonstrated  the  willingness  and  ability  to  implement  the  needed 
measures  when  it  experiences  balance  of  payments  proUems  -  as  Israel  has  -  is  that  much  more  credible  as  a 
good  credit  risk." 

The  challenge  for  the  United  States  is  to  continue  to  siq^Knt,  reinforce,  and  accelerate  growth  in  the 
Israeli  economy  while  encouraging  continued  economic  reforms.  Currently,  aid  to  Israel  is  primarily  defense- 
related,  used  either  to  purchase  military  equipment  or  to  help  service  debt  used  lo  purchase  military  equipment 
in  the  past  This  aid  is  vital  to  maintaining  Israel's  qualitative  edge  and  to  ease  the  extraordinary  high  economic 
burden  of  defense.  At  the  same  time,  the  aid  enables  Israel  to  free  other  funds  for  the  improvement  of  the 
economy  and  the  absorption  of  immigrants,  a  humanitarian  venture  in  which  Israel  must  not  be  allowed  to  fail. 

Although  the  nominal  level  of  aid  to  Israel  has  remained  steady  for  seven  years,  the  real  value  of  that 
aid  has  declined.  There  has  been  a  constant  erosion  in  the  value  of  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  and  Foreign 
Military  Funds  (FMF)  credits  to  all  aid  recipients.  Due  to  inflation,  our  aid  package  to  Israel  has  eroded  in  value 
by  over  $1  billion  since  1986  (see  Chart  4). 
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FurteilM  lamigrant  AbsorptioB 

As  a  result  of  the  successful  effons  by  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Administraticn  in  winning  the  freedoni 
of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  Israel  wiO  be  absorbing  an  estimated  one  million  immigrants  over  the  next  3-S 
years  --  a  extraordinary  population  increase  of  more  than  20  percent  This  is  an  unprecedented  challenge, 
equivalent  to  the  United  States  absorbing  SO  million  new  immigrants.  Nearly  500,000  immigrants  have  arrived 
in  Israel  since  late  1989,  boosting  its  population  by  12  percent  Israel  took  in  200,000  immigrants  in  1990, 
170,500  in  1991,  and  76,500  in  1992.  Immigration  estimates  for  1993  vary  from  120,000  to  150,000. 

The  colossal  immigration  wave  has  presented  Israel  with  a  great  Messing  as  well  as  an  enormous 
challenge.  Socially,  politically,  and  culturally,  the  new  immigrants  will  have  little  trouble  adjusting  to  their  new 
home.  The  greatest  challenge  lies  in  their  economic  absorption.  In  the  short  run,  the  burden  on  the  economy 
is  great  In  the  long  run,  this  massive  immigration  will  indeed  be  the  most  prominent  factor  accelerating 
economic  growth  in  Israel  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  new  immigrant  who  reached  Israel  last  night  may  not  yet  be  part  of  its  productive  economy,  but 
he  quickly  joins  the  consuming  public.  This  immediately  affects  the  market  It  has  already  stimulated  a  large 
volume  of  expansion  in  the  coostrrKlion  and  various  manufacturing  industries.  Building  starts  in  1990  were  up 
approximately  50%  ahead  of  1989.  The  demand  in  the  housing  sector  is  so  strong  diat  the  Ministry  of  Housing 
has  imported  thousands  of  pre-£abricaled.  modular  and  mobile  homes,  mainly  from  (be  United  States. 

The  cost  of  absorbing  these  new  immigrants  will  be  great  Israel  will  have  to  expand  its  infrastructure 
to  accommodate  the  increase  in  size  of  the  population.  Large  investments  will  be  needed  in  housing, 
transportation,  education,  job  training,  job  creation,  and  many  other  areas  to  handle  the  population  increase. 
Israel's  government  spent  24%  of  its  1992  budget  on  absorption,  compared  to  7.6%  in  1990.  Over  the  next  five 
years,  Isnel  will  devote  a  staggering  $60  lo  $70  billion  toward  (he  absorption  of  these  new  immigrants. 

Most  of  the  cost  will  be  borne  by  domestic  Isaeh  sources,  and  contributions  from  world  Jewry.  This 
year  alone,  world  Jewry  will  raise  more  than  $3  billJon  to  assist  in  immigrant  absorption  (Israel  Bonds:  $1.5 
billion;  United  Jewish  Appeal:  $1  billion;  Jewish  Welfare  Federation  Guarantees;  $750  million).  However,  at  least 
$20  billion  will  be  required  in  foreign  capital.  Israel  wiD  raise  one  half  of  diat  amoimt  in  the  United  Stales 
through  the  absorption  loan  guarantees. 

If  proper  financing  is  forthcoming,  the  real  power  of  Israd's  economic  potential  will  be  realized  and 
immigrant  absorption  will  be  a  success.  Israel's  economy  has  expanded  with  every  wave  of  immigration,  and 
all  indications  are  that  the  current  inflow  will  be  no  excqKion.  The  United  Stales,  whose  economy  also  expanded 
dramatically  after  each  wave  of  immigration,  has  never  had  an  influx  of  this  magnitude. 

The  levels  of  educational  and  technical  skin  of  the  immigrants  far  exceed  those  of  the  Israeli  population, 
which  already  are  among  the  highest  in  the  world.  40%  of  all  Soviet  immigrants  hold  at  least  one  university 
degree.    More  than  25%  of  those  degrees  are  in  engineering  and  architecture. 

As  a  percentage  of  population,  there  are  more  than  13  times  the  number  of  engineers  and  architects 
among  the  immigrants  than  there  are  in  the  existing  Israeli  population,  twice  as  many  technicians,  and  six  times 
as  many  physicians.  This  wiD  lead  to  a  significant  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the  business  sector,  especially 
in  the  hi^-tech,  research  and  devdopment,  and  other  export-oriented  industries,  if  the  proper  levels  of  mvestmem 
are  made. 

Israel's  atHlity  to  acquire  long-term  financing  is  hampered  by  its  credit  rating  in  the  private  sector,  which 
is  determined  primarily  by  geopolitical  rather  than  economfc  factors.  While  Israel's  rating  has  recently  been 
upgraded  by  Standard  and  Poor's  to  a  solid  BBB  investment  grade,  it  would  be  much  higher  still  if  based  on 
economic  factors  alone  rather  than  on  the  risks  emanating  from  Israel's  hostile  neighborhood.  The  expected 
further  progress  in  the  peace  process  should  help  alleviate  the  investment  community's  concerns. 

Israel  has  an  impeccable  record  of  paying  back  its  foreign  debt  Thanks  to  this  record,  as  well  as  the 
present  state  of  the  Israeli  economy  and  the  effects  immigration  will  have,  there  should  be  no  doubt  about  Israel's 
ability  to  repay  additional  loans.  By  conventional  methods  of  financing,  Israel  will  be  forced  to  take  high- 
interest  loans,  with  maturities  of  five  to  seven  years.  While  such  loan  t«ms  may  be  suitable  for  corporate 
investment  they  defy  the  very  natm  of  immigrant  absorption.  The  benefits  to  the  Israeli  economy  will  be 
realized  over  a  period  of  ten  or  more  years  -  afta  the  inunigrants  have  been  fully  integrated  into  the  workforce 
and  society. 

Amidst  the  arrival  of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  on  regular  flights,  behind-the-scenes  rescue  operations 
in  war-torn  regions  of  Central  Europe,  die  Caucasus,  and  the  former  Muslim  republics  have  continued.  These 
airlifts  are  bringing  refugees  to  Israel  almost  daily,  while  acute  absorption  difficulties,  principally  Israel's  highesi- 
ever  unemployment  rate,  continue  lo  mount 

As  the  full  scope  of  the  anocides  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  unfolds,  Isiaeli  rescue  missions  in  strife- 
ridden  Sarajevo  have  accelerated.  To  dale,  approximately  10%  of  former  Yugoslavia's  Jewish  community, 
including  more  than  600  adults  aftd  over  200  children  from  Croatia  aiul  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  have  been 
transported  to  Israel  in  8  rescue  missions.  These  operations  have  also  included  the  rescue  of  Bosnian  Muslims, 
Serbs,  and  Croatian  refugees.  In  February,  84  Muslim  Bosnian  retirees  were  brought  to  Israel,  where  they  will 
remain  until  the  fighting  ends  in  their  borne  country. 
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Israel's  Ethiopian  community  has  more  than  doubled  to  51,000  following  the  heroic  airlift  (Operation 
Solomon)  of  14,000  Ethiopian  Jews  from  Addis  Ababa  in  May  1991.  Some  8,000  were  brought  in  after  the 
rescue  operation.  Only  a  few  hundred  remain,  most  in  extremely  remote  locations  acces-sible  only  by  foot.  The 
arrival  of  7,000-8,000  Faiashmora  --  Jews  who  converted  to  Christianity  -  is  expected  to  boost  the  2,000  already 
in  Israel  in  the  near  future. 

As  the  economic  and  political  situation  worsens  in  the  former  Soviet  Union,  Israel  is  bracing  for  the 
possibility  of  new  waves  of  refugees.  Approximately  75%  of  the  1.6  million  Jews  ofTicially  registered  in  ilic 
former  Soviet  Union  have  requested  permission  to  emigrate. 

UnofTicial  estimates  of  the  Jews  remaining  in  the  15  former  republics  arc  as  high  as  3  million.  Among 
them,  approximately  90%  of  250,000  Jews  living  in  the  former  Muslim  republics  have  taken  the  first  steps  toward 
immigration. 

Periods  of  genera'  upheaval  in  Russia  have  historically  been  accompanied  by  rising  anti-Semitism.  As 
conditions  in  the  successor  states  continue  to  deteriorate,  the  Jewish  minority  remains  at  risk.  Eilmic  violence 
coupled  with  Islamic  fundamentalism  in  Central  Asia  and  the  Caucasus  has  serious  implications  for  tlic  250,000 
Jews  who  live  in  those  areas.  Anti-Semitic  incidents  have  been  reported  in  several  regions,  particularly  in 
Uzbekistan,  Tajikistan,  and  Azerbaijan. 

Nationalist  groups  such  as  Pamyat  remain  active  and  have  grown  in  strength  as  instability  persists.  Anti- 
Semitic  publications  are  increasing  in  quantity  and  virulence  while  incidents  of  "street"  anti-Semitism  are 
consistently  reported  tliroughout  alt  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  These  portents  of  disaster  make  it 
imperative  that  Israel  possess  the  means  to  successfully  absorb  Jews  who  need  to  leave. 

lU.  CONCLUSION 

Let  me  sum  up,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  conclusions  of  my  testimony.  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  has  been  a  wise 
investment,  because  Israel  is  our  one  democratic  friend  and  most  reliable  ally  in  a  critical  region  of  the  world. 
But  this  year  aid  to  Israel  is  particularly  important  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  is  to  advance  the  peace  process,  which  the  new  Rabin  government  invigorated  last  summer  and 
which  holds  out  unprecedented  promise  for  Israeli-Arab  peace  agreements.  Israel  must  feel  confident  of  American 
support  and  commitment  as  it  lakes  risks  for  peace,  the  achievement  of  which  will  contribute  to  regional  stability 
and  prosperity. 

The  second  is  to  maintain  Israel's  security.  U.S.  aid  is  indispensable  to  prevent  any  further  erosion  in 
Israel's  narrow  margin  of  security  in  a  situation  where  its  forces  have  been  cut  while  those  of  its  adversaries 
-  despite  Desert  Storm  -  continue  their  rapid  growth.  Moreover,  in  this  era  of  concern  over  allied  burden- 
sharing,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  while  we  devote  roughly  $170  billion  to  the  defense  of  NATO,  whose 
members  spend  an  average  of  only  five  percent  of  the  GDP  on  defen.<ie,  Israel  spends  30  percent  of  its  GDP  on 
defense. 

The  third  reason  aid  is  particularly  important  this  year  is  to  stay  the  course  on  the  economic  recovery 
and  growth  program  on  which  Israel  has  embarked.    This  is  no  time  to  reduce  our  effort 

Another  reason  aid  is  crucial  this  year  is  to  help  enable  Israel  to  meet  the  challenge  of  continuing  to 
absorb  hundreds  of  thousands  of  new  immigrants,  mostly  from  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank  you  for  the  strong  friendship  you,  this  Subcommioee,  and  the  Congress,  have 
demonstrated  toward  Israel,  and  for  the  opportunity  you  have  provided  me  to  explain  the  importance  of  FY  1994 
aid  to  Israel  and  to  America. 

STATEMENT  OF  RANDA  FAHME,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CLVTION  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 

Senator  Feinstein.  Ms.  Fahme. 

Ms.  Fahme.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Arab  Americans,  I  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  testify  before  the  distinguished  subcommittee  on  the  Middle  East 
portion  of  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  request. 

Our  position  on  the  specifics  of  the  Clinton  administration's  re- 
quest is  detailed  in  our  written  testimony,  submitted  to  this  sub- 
committee for  the  record.  However,  I  would  like  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  three  issues,  which  are  central  to  our  written  testimony. 

Senator,  as  you  know,  the  1992  elections  have  demonstrated  that 
the  American  people  are  ready  for  change,  and  they  demand 
change.  Opposition  to  foreign  aid,  within  the  general  public,  has  be- 
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come  pervasive  and  widespread.  We  agree  with  the  congressional 
calls,  c^ling,  urging  that  Congress  take  a  serious  look  at  the  whole 
foreign  aid  process,  with  an  aim  toward  reforming,  improving  and 
streamlining  the  system;  and  ensuring  an  equitable  distribution  of 
U.S.  aid  to  a  wide  range  of  recipients. 

In  doing  so,  it  is  crucial  that  no  country,  without  exception, 
should  be  immune  from  facing  the  necessary  cuts  in  foreign  aid.  It 
is  important  that,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  pressures  to  reduce 
the  foreign  aid  budget,  cuts  be  allocated  fairly  and  proportionately. 

We  strongly  disagree,  for  example,  with  Prime  Minister  Rabin, 
who  asserted  on  February  8,  1993,  that:  "Israel  has  a  right,  more 
than  a  right"  to  the  full  amount  of  United  States  assistance,  which 
it  has  received  in  the  past  few  years.  No  nation,  Arab,  Jewish,  or 
otherwise,  should  view  United  States  aid  as  an  entitlement. 

By  the  same  token,  we  disagree  with  the  cuts  requested  by  the 
Clinton  administration,  precisely  because  they  lack  fairness  and 
proportionality.  For  example,  Jordan  is  slated  to  undergo  a  54-per- 
cent cut;  Morocco,  a  39-percent  reduction;  Oman,  a  66-percent  re- 
duction; and  of  course,  as  Mr.  Mokhiber  mentioned,  the  American 
Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  is  slated  to  go  under  a  100-percent 
reduction,  totally  eliminating  this  most  urgent  and  important  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a  report 
by  the  Baltimore  Jewish  Times  of  May  28,  1993,  which  questions 
the  support  of  Arab  Americans  for  Egypt  and  its  share  of  United 
States  foreign  aid.  The  news  report  quotes  a  Democratic  legislator 
as  saying:  "The  impression  I  get  is  that  the  Arab-American  groups 
are  not  particularly  pro-Egyptian."  With  all  due  respect  to  this  leg- 
islator, he  or  she  is  simply  dead  wrong.  All  he  or  she  has  to  do  is 
take  a  look  at  our  annual  testimony  and  policy  statements  on  this 
issue  for  the  past  20  years,  to  realize  that  we  have  solid  support 
for  Egypt  and  for  its  share  of  more  than  $2  billion  in  United  States 
aid. 

Senator,  I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  publicly  re- 
quest that  this  subcommittee  give  serious  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  peace  and  reconstruction  fund,  in  the  context  of 
the  ongoing  Middle  East  peace  process.  This  fund,  initiated  by  the 
United  States  and  supported  by  our  industrial  partners,  European, 
and  Arab  allies,  would  be  used  to  encourage  the  peace  talks,  and 
support  the  implementation  of  agreements  between  the  parties  in 
both  the  transitional  and  final  status  stages.  As  an  example,  we 
would  like  to  propose  seed  money  of  $100  million  by  the  United 
States,  to  add  additional  with  all  our  partners  to  $1,  $1.5  billion. 

Frankly,  Madam  Chairman,  the  disastrous  economic  conditions 
in  the  occupied  territories  and  the  West  Bank  constitute  a  serious 
threat  to  the  talks,  and  might  lead  to  their  disruption  unless  we 
begin  to  tackle  this  problem  urgently.  For  example,  seven  to  eight 
members  of  the  Palestinian  delegation  to  the  peace  talks  are  also 
members  of  academic  institutions  in  the  West  Bank  and  occupied 
territories.  They  have  undergone  a  50-percent  reduction  in  salary. 
How  can  one  continue  to  negotiate,  when  their  own  personal  effects 
and  their  own  personal  situations  are  being  affected  by  the  situa- 
tion in  the  territories? 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT 


The  fund  that  we  are  proposing  also  could  be  used  to  assist,  as 
Mr.  Mokhiber  mentioned,  in  the  reconstruction  of  Lebanon.  After 
the  18  to  20  years  of  civil  war  and  destruction,  it  is  most  urgently 
needed  in  that  region  of  the  world.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Fahme.  And  gen- 
tlemen. Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comments  on  what  is  a  very 
difficult  question. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KHALIL  E.  JAHSHAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF 
THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 

The  National  Association  of  Arab  Americans  (NAAA)  welcomes  this 
opportunity  to  present  written  testimony  to  this  distinguished  panel  on 
the  Middle  East  portion  of  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  foreign  aid  request.  As 
the  principal  lobbying  organization  of  the  Arab-American  community, 
NAAA  believes  that  strong  and  mutually  beneficial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Arab  countries  are  In  the  U.S.  national  Interest. 
The  foreign  assistance  programs  that  the  United  States  has  Implemented 
In  the  Arab  world  have  done  much  to  strengthen  and  solidify  such 
relations,  and  we  offer  our  strong  support.  In  principle,  for  foreign  aid  as 
a  means  of  enhancing  U.S  national  Interests  around  the  world. 

We  commend  this  Subcommittee  for  the  serious  and  responsible  efforts  It 
has  made  over  the  years  —  In  the  face  of  severe  budgetary  constraints  and 
political  sensitivity  —  to  authorize  U.S.  aid  at  levels  which  will  promote 
development  and  Improve  the  well-being  of  the  largest  number  of 
recipient  countries  possible.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  there  Is 
substantial  room  for  Improvement  In  the  manner  In  which  aid  Is 
allocated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  1992  elections  demonstrated  that  the  American 
people  are  ready  for  and  demand  change.  Opposition  to  foreign  aid 
within  the  general  public  has  become  pervasive  and  Avidespread.  We 
believe  that  It  Is  time  to  take  a  serious  look  at  that  process  with  an  aim 
toward  reforming.  Improving  and  streamlining  the  system  and  ensuring 
an  equitable  distribution  of  U.S.  aid  to  a  wide  range  of  deserving  nations. 
In  so  doing.  It  Is  crucial  that  no  aspect  of  the  system  should  avoid 
scrutiny  or  escape  reform. 

Such  an  overhaul  should  be  based  on  the  following  considerations: 

•  No  country,  without  exception,  should  be  immune  from  facing  cuts  in 
foreign  aid.  It  Is  Important  that.  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
pressures  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  budget,  cuts  be  allocated  fairly  and 
proportionally.  We  strongly  disagree,  for  example,  with  Israeli  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin,  who  asserted  on  February  8  that  "Israel  has 
the  right,  more  than  a  right,"  to  the  full  amount  of  U.S.  assistance 
which  It  has  received  for  the  past  few  years.  No  nation  should  view 
U.S.  aid  as  an  entitlement. 

•  The  practice  of  earmarking  the  vast  majority  of  aid  dollars  for  certain 
favored  countries  should  end.  Foreign  aid  earmarking  has  been  used, 
all  too  often,  not  to  ensure  that  all  recipients  receive  their  fair  share  of 
desperately  needed  assistance  dollars,  but  rather  to  protect  certain 
favored  nations  from  sharing  in  the  burdens  associated  with  a 
shrinking  foreign  aid  budget.  As  a  result  of  this  political  practice, 
many  necessary  but  unprotected  assistance  programs  worldwide  have 
been  reduced  or  terminated  as  aggregate  funding  levels  for  U.S. 
foreign  aid  have  declined.  A  more  equitable  distribution  of  U.S.  aid  to 
a  wide  range  of  deserving  nations  would  be  much  more  successful  In 
promoting  U.S.  Interests  worldwide. 

•  Aid  should  be  provided  only  for  specific  projects  or  programs  which 
demonstrably  will  have  a  beneficial  impact  on  the  development  and 
well-being  of  the  recipient  country.  We  oppose  giving  lump  sums  of 
aid  to  any  country  without  full  accountability  and  close  oversight. 
Congress  should  review  the  Impact  that  individual  aid  programs  have 
had  on  recipient  countries. 
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•  An  optimal  disbursal  of  aid  dollars  would  increase  the  proportion  of 
economic  aid  in  the  total  assistance  package  and  decrease  the 
emphasis  on  military  hardware.  While  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of 
friends  and  allies  can  and  should  be  addressed,  the  emphasis  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  must  be  on  economic  development. 

•  There  should  also  be  an  unmistakable  and  imavoidable  linkage  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  to  the  human  rights  policies  of  a  recipient  country. 

Section  116  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  specifically 
proscribed  U.S.  assistance  to  countries  which  engage  in  "a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Internationally  recognized  human  rights." 
It  should  be  enforced. 

ReUtions  with  the  Arab  World 

The  foreign  policy  objectives  and  priorities  of  the  Clinton  Administration 
with  respect  to  the  Middle  East  are  yet  to  be  fully  outlined.  We  are 
pleased,  however,  that  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  embarked 
on  an  extensive  trip  to  the  Middle  East  early  in  his  term  of  office,  and  we 
hope  that  his  initiative  will  contribute  to  the  ongoing  search  for  peace 
and  regional  cooperation  between  Arabs  and  Israelis.  Rightly  or  wrongly. 
there  has  been  a  perception  In  much  of  the  Arab  world  that  the  Clinton 
Administration  is  much  more  partial  to  Israel  than  Its  predecessor  and 
that  this  bias  will  be  demonstrated  In  its  approach  to  the  peace  process. 
Secretary  Christopher's  visit  and  his  subsequent  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
peace  process  have  begun  to  alleviate  —  though  not  dispel  —  that 
perception. 

NAAA  enthusiastically  supports  the  ongoing  Middle  East  peace  talks  and 
earnestly  hopes  that  the  Clinton  Administration  will  succeed  in  leading 
the  parties  to  find  a  comprehensive.  Just,  and  lasting  solution  to  tlie  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict.  As  Americans  of  Arab  descent,  our  members  yearn  for  an 
era  in  which  all  peoples  in  the  Middle  East  can  live  in  a  stable  and 
peaceful  environment.  Successful  negotiations  between  the  parties  will 
require  a  true  measure  of  compromise  on  all  sides.  Conversely,  any 
formula  that  addresses  the  concerns  of  one  side  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  is  doomed  to  fall. 

The  active  and  impartial  involvement  of  the  Clinton  Administration  In  the 
peace  process  is  an  indispensable  Ingredient  for  a  successful  conclusion 
of  negotiations.  If  the  peace  process  Is  to  continue  and  succeed,  the 
Clinton  Administration  must  devote  its  full  attention  to  promoting  a  viable 
and  comprehensive  process  that  will  equitably  balance  Israel's  legitimate 
security  needs  with  Palestinian  national  rights. 

Events  in  the  past  year  have.  In  our  view,  substantially  diminished  the 
prospects  for  peace  In  the  Middle  East.  The  expulsion  by  Israel  of  415 
Palestinians  from  the  Occupied  Territories  in  defiance  of  Its  obligations 
under  the  Fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the 
peace  process.  Israel's  use  of  such  expulsions,  which  are  illegal  under 
international  law  for  any  reason,  call  into  question  Its  credibility  and  Its 
commitment  to  the  peace  process.  Failure  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  expulsions  by  fully  Implementing  U.N.  Security 
Council  Resolution  799  undermines  the  legitimacy  of  the  negotiations 
themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  Palestinians  and  much  of  the  world. 

The  recrudescence  of  the  intifada  and  the  brutal  crackdown  against 
Palestinians  In  the  Occupied  Territories  by  the  government  of  Israeli 
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Prime  Minister  Rabin  has  led  to  a  surge  in  Palestinian  deaths  at  the  hands 
of  occupation  forces  and  a  substantial  Increase  In  human  rights  violations, 
as  documented  by  the  Israeli  human  rights  group  B'Tsclem.  As  a  recent 
BTselem  report  makes  clear.  Palestinian  fatalities  caused  by  gunfire  by 
Israeli  occupation  forces  In  the  territories  during  the  first  sbc  months  of 
the  Rabin  government  have  increased  by  20  percent  In  comparison  with 
the  last  six  months  of  the  government  of  former  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
Shamir,  and  the  rise  in  the  deaths  of  children  was  over  180  percent.  In 
addition,  two-thirds  of  the  killings  of  Palestinians  occurred  in  situations 
that  did  not  threaten  the  lives  of  the  Israeli  occupation  forces. 

We  oppose  violence  on  all  sides,  but  we  believe  that  the  B'Tselem  report 
raises  serious  questions  about  the  commitment  of  the  Israeli  government 
to  peace.  [See  appendix  I:  Report  by  BTselem,  the  Israeli  Information 
Center  for  Human  Rights  in  the  Occupied  Territories.) 

Former  President  Bush's  firm  and  forthright  stand  on  the  question  of 
Israeli  settlements  In  the  Occupied  Territories  in  1991-92  provided  the 
Impetus  necessary  for  the  Initiation  and  continuation  of  the  peace 
process.  The  de  facto  linkage  of  U.S.  loan  guarantees  and  Israeli 
settlement  activities  made  it  necessary  for  the  Israeli  government  to 
temporarily  suspend  policies  that  are  In  conflict  with  the  U.S.  national 
Interest,  although  this  linkage  was  short  lived. 

Despite  perceptions  to  the  contrary.  Israeli  settlement  activity  continues 
in  the  Occupied  Territories.  Some  13.000  publicly  financed  housing 
units  in  the  West  Bank.  Gaza  Strip,  and  Golan  Heights  are  still  being 
completed.  That  construction  alone  could  Increase  the  Israeli  population 
in  the  territories  by  nearly  50  percent.  About  1.500  units  are  also  being 
constructed  annually  with  private  funds.  Subsidized  loans  continue  to 
reduce  the  real  cost  of  housing  for  settlers.  According  to  a  report  by  the 
Settlement  Watch  Committee  of  Peace  Now.  settlement  construction 
surpasses  the  Rabin  government's  commitment  to  block  construction  in 
the  territories  above  the  11.000  it  had  decided  to  continue.  (See 
Appendix  11:    Report  by  the  Settlement  Watch  Committee  of  Peace  Now.) 

We  believe  that  Congress  should  press  Israel  to  adhere  to  basic  standards 
of  human  rights  and  halt  Illegal  expulsions  of  Palestinians  in  the  Occupied 
Territories.  Congress  should  also  ensure  that  any  loan  guarantees 
extended  to  Israel  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  subsidize  Israeli 
settlement  activity  in  the  territories. 

Forei^  Aid  in  the  Clinton  Era 

The  collapse  of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  the 
civil  war  in  Somalia,  and  other  developments  have  profoundly  changed 
political  and  economic  equations  in  the  Middle  East  and  elsewhere  and 
place  new  demands  on  the  foreign  aid  budget.  Changing  U.S.  national 
security  interests,  therefore,  require  Congress  to  reevaluate  the 
distribution  of  scarce  foreign  aid  dollars.  Perhaps  more  than  at  any 
previous  time.  Congress  needs  to  rise  above  political  considerations  and 
allocate  aid  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need  and  other  long-term  interests. 

This  year,  with  deficit  reduction  and  the  strengthening  of  the  U.S. 
economy  the  cornerstone  of  President  Clinton's  legislative  agenda,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  there  will  be  additional  pressures  for  reductions  in 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program.  It  is  essential  that  any  such  cuts  be 
distributed  equitably  throughout  the  aid  program,  and  that  no  favored 
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countries  be  exempted  from  cuts,  or  given  offsetting  aid  windfalls,  for 
political  reasons. 

We  urge  this  Subcommittee,  when  It  deliberates  on  the  Clinton 
Administration's  request,  to  look  at  the  genuine  needs  of  each  individual 
country  and  appropriate  levels  of  assistance  which  will  truly  meet  Uiose 
needs.  We  are  concerned,  based  on  the  Information  which  we  have 
regarding  the  Administration's  foreign  assistance  request  for  FY  1994. 
that  aid  levels  for  some  Arab  countries,  such  as  Jordan  and  Morocco,  will 
be  Inadequate. 

There  was  a  wide  disparity  In  U.S.  aid  per  capita  for  the  various  countries 
of  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa,  according  to  FY  1993  foreign 
assistance  estimates.  (See  Table  1)  As  usual.  Israel,  with  the  highest  per 
capita  GNP  of  all,  also  received  the  highest  per  capita  amount  in  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  —  $670  for  every  Israeli,  compared  with  $39  per 
Egyptian.  $7  per  Jordanian,  $6  for  every  Lebanese,  and  $2  for  every 
Moroccan.  From  the  table  below.  It  can  be  seen  that  Israel  receives  more 
than  15  times  as  much  aid  per  capita  as  Egypt  and  over  40  times  as  much 
per  capita  as  any  other  aid  recipient  In  the  Middle  East.  We  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  determine  that  such  an  Imbalance  cannot  be  Justified. 


Table  1 

Total  and  Per  CAPrrA  Estimated  U.S.  Am  for  Middle  Eastern 
AND  North  African  Countries.  Fiscal  Year  1994 


nation 

POPULATION 

1991 
(in  thousands) 

PER  CAPITA 

GDP.  1991 

(dollars) 

US  AID 

FY  1994  TOTAL 

(millions) 

US  AID  FY  1994 

PER  CAPITA 

(dollars) 

EGYFT 

54.451 

679 

2.116 

39 

ISRAEL 

4.477 

10.381 

3.000* 

670 

JORDAN 

3.413 

1.347 

21 

7 

LEBANON 

3.384 

975  (est) 

18 

6 

MAURITANIA 

1.996 

471 

2.5 

1 

MOROCCO 

26.182 

970 

49 

2 

OMAN 

1.534 

5.997 

2 

1 

TUNISIA 

8.276 

1.208 

9 

1 

WEST  BANK/ GAZA 

1.728 

579 

25 

15 

Source:  A.I.D.  Congressional  Presentation  Document.  FY  1994.  Statistical  Tables 
for  FY- 1994  U.S.  Economic  and  Military  Assistance.  AID:  and  Statistical 
Tables  for  FY- 1993  U.S.  Economic  and  Military  Assistance.  Revised 
Eklltlon,  AID.  All  aid  Is  rounded  to  the  nearest  million;  population  figures 
are  rounded  to  the  nearest  thousand:  and  per  capita  aid  figures  are  rounded 
to  the  nearest  dollar.  Population  and  per  capita  GNP  figures  are  from  the 
1991  CIA  fact  book  (public  document). 

•     Israel  receives  substantial  additional  U.S.  funding  each  year:  usually  $700-800 
million  in  additional  project  funds  and  Joint  programs. 
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Under  the  Clinton  Administration's  foreign  aid  requests,  this  disparity 
will  increase  markedly.  By  comparison  with  the  FY  1993  estimated 
obllgaUons,  the  Administration's  FY  1994  request  will  slash  aid  to  many 
Arab  countries.  Aid  to  Morocco  will  fall  by  nearly  40  percent.  Aid  to 
Jordan  will  be  cut  by  more  than  50  percent,  while  aid  to  Oman  will  be 
reduced  by  two-thirds. 

U.S.  economic  aid  to  Arab  countries  has  declined  from  approximately 
$1.4  billion  in  FY  1989  to  $1.1  bUllon  in  the  FY  1993  foreign  aid 
estimates,  and  will  further  decline  to  $998  million  in  the 
AdministraUons  FY  1994  request  Inflation  has  caused  the  value  of  this 
aid  in  real  dollars  to  decline  even  more  rapidly.  Since  over  80  percent  of 
U.S.  economic  aid  to  the  Arab  world  Is  provided  to  Egypt,  the  decline  in 
such  aid  to  Arab  countries  Is  even  more  dramatic  when  Egypt's  aid  Is 
excluded.  Economic  aid  to  Arab  countries  excluding  Egypt  dropped  from 
$325  million  in  FY  1989  to  the  $274  million  estimated  in  FY  1993,  and 
will  decline  to  only  $183  million  In  the  FY  1994  request.  Some  47 
percent  of  this  $183  million  Is  in  the  form  of  necessary  emergency  relief 
aid  for  Somalia  and  the  Sudan. 

Aid  to  E^vpt 

The  United  States  and  Egypt  continue  to  maintain  the  close  and 
committed  relationship  that  has  been  developing  over  the  past  two 
decades.  Egypt's  contribution  of  more  than  35.000  troops  to  the 
multinational  forces  during  the  Gulf  crisis  strengthened  this  relationship 
even  further. 

Egypt  has  consistently  worked  to  nurture  the  Middle  East  peace  process 
and  promote  a  Palestinian-Israeli  dialogue.  The  readiness  of  Egyptian 
ofllcieds  to  take  risks  Ibr  peace,  even  In  the  face  of  considerable  economic 
difllcultles  at  home,  attests  to  their  dedication. 

In  recognition  of  the  Importance  of  Egypt  as  a  dependable  ally  and  a 
regional  leader  for  peace,  the  United  States  has  for  many  years  provided 
Egypt  with  substantial  levels  of  economic  and  military  assistance.  We 
have  supported,  and  continue  to  support,  aid  to  Egypt  as  a  tangible 
contribution  to  peace  and  stability  in  the  Bfiddie  East.  Egypt  truly  needs 
the  aid  that  has  been  provided  over  the  years. 

The  close  bilateral  relationship  between  Egypt  and  the  United  States  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  extensive  economic  and  security  ties  that  have 
developed  between  the  two  countries  over  the  past  decade.  The  benefits 
accruing  from  this  relationship  flow  both  ways.  For  example, 
coproduction  of  the  MlAl  tank  Is  an  Important  component  In  the  U.S.- 
Egyptian security  relationship  that  promotes  Egyptian  military  self- 
sufficiency  and  helps  sustain  thousands  of  Jobs  for  American  workers. 
Programs  to  enhance  Egyptian  defense  capabilities  have  had  the 
additional  effect  of  contributing  to  the  Interoperability  of  Egyptian  and 
U.S.  forces. 

U.S.  assistance  to  Egypt  also  plays  a  pivotal  role  in  the  ability  of  Egypt  to 
institute  much-needed,  but  unpopular  economic  reforms.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  further  significant  reforms  are  both  necessary  and  desirable  In 
the  long  run,  though  the  burdens  of  such  reforms  on  the  large  and 
growing  Egyptian  populace  will  be  substantial  and  must  be  allocated 
equitably. 
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Aid  to  Jordan 


Jordan  has  proven  Itself  to  be  an  Indispensable  partner  in  the  search  for 
peace  In  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  of  State  Christopher  has  said  that  no 
other  party  had  made  as  much  progress  with  Israel  In  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  talks.  The  preservation  of  political  and  economic  stability  In 
Jordan,  especially  In  Its  current  movement  toward  democracy.  Is  In  the 
U.S.  national  Interest.  Jordan's  ability  to  function  as  a  central  actor  in 
this  critical  phase  In  the  peace  process  depends  In  large  part  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  United  States  to  help  It  In  meeting  Its  pressing 
economic  problems,  which  were  compounded  by  the  Gulf  crisis. 

Relations  between  Jordan  and  the  United  States  were  deeply  strained 
during  the  Iraqi  occupation  of  Kuwait.  Some  of  the  positions  taken  by  the 
Jordanian  government  during  the  crisis  caused  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  American  people  serious  concern.  Nevertheless,  moves  In  Congress 
In  the  past  to  cut  off  aid  to  Jordan  have  been  Injudicious  and  detrimental 
to  the  peace  process,  which  the  Jordanian  government  has  supported. 
Relations  between  Jordan  and  Iraq,  moreover,  have  greatly  deteriorated 
In  recent  months. 

The  Gulf  crisis  had  disastrous  economic  and  political  repercussions  In 
Jordan.  It  has  been  estimated  that  losses  to  Jordan's  economy  resulting 
from  the  Gulf  crisis  and  Its  aftermath  totaled  more  than  one-half  of  Its 
annual  GNP.  The  Jordanian  economy  was  seriously  undermined  as 
Jordan  enforced  U.N.-Imposed  economic  sanctions  on  Iraq,  which  had 
been  a  major  trading  partner  before  the  war.  Jordanian  exports  were 
seriously  reduced,  while  oil  costs  increased  drastically.  The  economy  was 
further  burdened  when  the  Kingdom  opened  its  borders  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  devastation  In  Kuwait  and  Iraq. 

At  the  same  time,  large  numbers  of  Jordanians  and  Palestinians  working 
In  the  Gulf  were  displaced  during  the  crisis.  Increasing  unemployment  In 
the  Kingdom  and  drastically  reducing  remittances  from  abroad.  While  we 
are  glad  to  report  that  the  economic  situation  In  Jordan  has  Improved 
from  Its  low  point  one  year  ago.  It  Is  still  far  behind  Its  position  at  the 
start  of  the  Gulf  War.  Jordan  continues  to  need  U.S.  economic  assistance 
to  maintain  Its  recovery  and  military  assistance  to  service  U.S. -made 
equipment  presently  In  Its  Inventory  and  Improve  the  operational 
readiness  of  its  armed  forces. 

NAAA  regrets  the  Administration's  decision  to  reduce  U.S.  aid  to  Jordan 
by  over  one-half  in  FY  1994  to  some  $21  million.  We  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  appropriate  the  full  level  of  funding  of  $46  million 
which  was  appropriated  for  Jordan  in  FY  1993. 


Aid  to  Lebanon 

NAAA  applauds  the  Clinton  Administration  for  sending  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  to  Beirut  on  February  22.  We  believe  that  his  visit, 
the  first  by  a  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  to  Beirut  In  nearly  a  decade,  was  a 
significant  gesture  of  U.S.  support  for  the  Independence,  sovereignty,  and 
territorial  Integrity  of  Lebanon. 

While  the  $18.2  million  In  the  Administration's  FY  1994  request  Is  close 
to  the  $19.6  million  of  FY  1993's  estimated  obligations  for  Lebanon,  we 
contend  that  the  needs  of  Lebanon's  reconstruction  thoroughly  Justify  a 
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level  of  aid  that  Is  no  less  than  that  appropriated  for  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  We  urge  Congress  to  allocate  levels  of  aid  to  Lebanon  that  will 
adequately  meet  Its  needs  and  be  a  tangible  contribution  to  Lebanon's 
economic  reconstruction. 

The  ability  of  the  U.S.  government  to  determine  Lebanon's  specific  needs 
and  devise  programs  which  will  adequately  address  these  needs  has  been 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  an  "on-site"  official  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  in  Lebanon.  We  recommend  that,  as  soon  as 
the  security  situation  permits,  an  A.I.D.  official  be  added  to  the  American 
diplomatic  contingent  already  present  at  the  U.S.  embassy  In  Beirut.  Tills 
measure  would  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  our  programs  and  materially 
aid  the  reconstruction  of  Lebanon. 

Immediate  efforts  should  also  be  made  to  help  Lebanon  Increase  Its 
capacity  to  absorb  additional  aid.  Given  the  current  difficulty  of 
administering  U.S.  aid  programs  to  Lebanon  from  outside  that  country.  It 
is  vital  that  U.S.  aid  be  devoted  to  encouraging  the  expansion,  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness  of  indigenous  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs)  in 
Lebanon. 

NAAA  strongly  supports  the  continuation  of  U.S.  assistance,  through  the 
ASHA  program,  for  qualified  Institutions  In  the  Arab  world.  Including  the 
American  University  of  Beirut  (AUB).  We  view  with  alarm  the 
Administration's  proposals  to  end  ASHA  assistance  altogether,  and  urge 
this  Subconunlttee  to  restore  adequate  ASHA  funding. 

U.S.  aid  to  AUB  has  for  many  years  been  one  of  the  best  long-term 
investments  in  U.S. -Arab  relations  and  a  tangible  signal  to  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  to  academic  excellence  and  freedom. 
The  American  University  of  Beirut  has  for  generations  been  a  beacon  of 
western  thought  and  education  In  the  Arab  world,  and  Its  alumni  Include 
many  of  the  most  prominent  Arab  leaders  and  intellectuals.  We  urge  this 
Subcommittee  to  ensure  that  this  vital  assistance  be  continued  at  the 
same  levels  that  It  has  previously  enjoyed. 


Aid  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

Congress  approved  approximately  $25  million  In  ESF  aid  and  $1.9  million 
in  PL  480  aid  for  the  occupied  West  Bank  and  Gaza  In  FY  1993  —  a 
substantial  Increase  over  the  previous  fiscal  year.  We  applaud  this 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  increasing  aid  to  the  Occupied 
Territories,  and  consider  It  to  be  a  wise  Investment  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  we  believe  this  amount  to  be  the  minimum  necessary  to 
achieve  the  quality  of  aid  that  Is  needed  and  we  urge  that  the  FT  1994 
allocation  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  be  double  the  amount  extended  In 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

U.S.  assistance  at  this  level  provides  an  important  political  message  to  the 
Palestinian  people.    At  a  time  when  the  human  rights  situation  in  the 
Territories  is  deteriorating  and  negotiations  are  not  progressing  as  they 
should,  it  is  Imperative  that  the  United  States  maintain  an  adequate  level 
of  support  for  the  Occupied  Territories. 

In  recent  years,  the  economy  in  the  Occupied  Territories  has  suffered 
severe  strains  as  a  result  of  the  Influx  of  Soviet  Immigrants  into  Israel  and 
the  Occupied  Territories  (who  take  Jobs  away  from  Palestinians),  the 
overall  repercussions  from  the  intifada,  the  dislocation  of  thousands  of 
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Palestinians  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Gulf  crisis,  and  the  continued,  though 
less  visible,  Israeli  suppression  of  resistance  to  Its  onerous  military 
occupation.  The  recent  sealing  off  of  the  territories  from  Israel  has  cost 
Palestinians  tens  of  thousands  of  Jobs.  The  desperate  economic 
circumstances  prevailing  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  fully  Justify  doubling 
the  level  of  U.S.  aid  approved  last  year,  particularly  In  light  of  the 
enormous  sums  being  given  to  Israel  annually. 

We  note  with  alarm  that  $2.7  million  in  PL-480  food  assistance  that  was 
appropriated  for  FY  1993  will  not  be  requested  In  the  Administration's 
request  for  FY  1994.  With  the  Occupied  Territories  sealed  off  from 
Israel,  cutting  off  thousands  of  Palestinians  from  employment,  the 
prospect  of  hunger  Is  growing  In  the  Occupied  Territories.  Elimination 
of  food  aid  for  the  next  fiscal  year  would  be  ill-advised  under  these 
conditions. 

Over  the  years,  private  economic  development  and  the  Palestinian 
educational  system  have  been  major  casualties  of  the  mlllteuy  occupation. 
Palestinians  have  been  denied  permission  to  dig  new  irrigation  wells, 
discouraged  In  their  attempts  to  form  cooperatives,  limited  in  their 
planting  of  trees  and  vegetables,  constrained  from  selling  their  produce 
In  Israel  and  elsewhere,  and  turned  down  —  or  made  to  wait  indefinitely 
—  when  applying  for  licenses  to  begin  a  business  project  or  construct  a 
building.  Palestinian  education  has  been  completely  disrupted  for  the 
past  five  years,  although  Palestinian  Institutions  of  higher  education  had 
been  harassed  over  much  of  the  nearly  25-year-old  Israeli  occupation. 

The  U.S.  aid  program  to  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  has  assumed  even 
greater  Importance  due  to  the  staggering  Increases  in  unemployment 
that  have  taken  place  with  the  Infiux  of  Soviet  Immigrants  and  the 
displacement  of  Palestinians  working  in  the  Gulf.  While  the  Israeli 
government  has  increased  the  number  of  Palestinians  from  the  Occupied 
Territories  who  are  allowed  to  work  in  Israel,  mostly  at  menial  Jobs,  the 
numbers  of  Palestinians  employed  there  when  the  territories  are  not 
sealed  off  from  Israel  remains  below  the  pre-Gulf  war  level. 

Because  of  the  economic  constraints  placed  on  Palestinian  economic 
activity  In  the  Territories  by  the  Israeli  military  government,  these  wages, 
exploitative  as  they  may  be.  are  necessary  for  the  economic  survival  of 
numerous  Palestinian  families.  Poverty  is  still  endemic  In  the  Occupied 
Territories  and  the  1.73  million  Palestinians  living  there  are  in  great 
need  of  assistance.  Even  before  the  recent  closures,  reliable  estimates  of 
unemployment  ranged  from  30-40  percent.  Even  many  of  those 
employed  were  only  able  to  work  Intermittently. 

The  small  aid  program  funding  economic  and  social  development  in  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza  has  had  perhaps  the  highest  Impact  of  any  American 
aid  program  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is  designed  to  Increase  the 
marketed  production  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products,  to  Improve 
delivery  of  health  services,  and  establish  lines  of  communication  with 
Palestinian  institutions.  Even  under  the  current  unsettled  conditions  on 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  the  grassroots  projects  successfully  established 
by  the  American  and  Indigenous  private  voluntary  organizations  (PVOs) 
are  still  operational  and  must  continue  to  be  encouraged. 

The  Administration's  focus  on  aid  to  the  Occupied  Territories  as  a  means 
to  provide  the  essential  tools  for  economic  development  of  the  local 
population  has  been  enhanced  by  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
representative  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)  to  the 
West  Bank.  We  support  very  strongly  the  continued  presence  of  this 
representative  and  would  consider  any  move  to  eliminate  this  position  to 
be  a  retrograde  step. 
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Aid  to  Somalia 

NAAA  applauds  the  humanitarian  efTorts  of  the  U.S.  military  to  bring 
famine  relief  to  Somalia.  The  most  Immediate  objective,  to  prevent  the 
deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Innocent  people,  has  been  attained. 
But  the  multinational  effort  —  and  U.S.  Involvement  —  must  continue,  and 
we  applaud  the  recent  vote  in  the  House  to  authorize  for  one  year  the 
continued  U.S.  participation  In  a  U.N. -led  peacekeeping  mission  In 
Somalia.  The  recent  history  of  Somalia  has  demonstrated  that  the 
provision  of  food  and  medical  aid.  while  essential,  will  be  Inadequate  and 
Ineffective  without  steps  to  ensure  the  permanent  restoration  of  clvU 
order.  A  failure  to  sustain  the  multinational  Involvement  will  ensure  that 
all  the  International  community's  contributions  to  date  will  have  been  In 
vain. 

If  Somalia  Is  to  overcome  the  destruction  and  devastation  it  has 
undergone,  the  world  community  must  mount  a  sustained  effort  to  help 
Somalia  repair  the  devastation  of  Its  food  production  and  distribution 
system  and  other  Infrastructure.  All  of  this  can  only  be  accomplished  If 
Somalia  Is  able  to  form  a  central  government  that  will  be  responsive  to 
the  people's  needs  and  strong  enough  to  ensure  order. 

We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  look  with  favor  on  continuing  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  humanitarian  and  reconstruction  efforts  In  Somalia. 


Conclusion 

We  believe  that  the  closest  possible  relationships  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  of  the  Arab  world  are  an  essential  component  for 
promoting  U.S.  national  security  Interests  In  the  Middle  East.  These 
relationships,  built  on  mutual  trust  and  respect,  will  benefit  all  parties 
concerned. 

U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Arab  World,  In  particular.  Is  a  wise  and  prudent 
Investment  In  the  stability  of  the  region  that  strengthens  already  solid 
friendships  and  underscores  the  U.S.  commitment  to  Its  Arab  allies.  We 
urge  this  Subcommittee  to  review  the  Clinton  Administration's  upcoming 
foreign  assistance  requests  for  the  Arab  countries  with  sensitivity  and 
concern  for  their  compelling  individual  needs. 

We  also  ask  this  Subcommittee  to  hold  Israel  to  the  same  standards  of 
accountability  that  are  applied  to  all  other  countries.  There  should  be  an 
unmistakable  and  unavoidable  linkage  between  U.S.  foreign  assistance  to 
Israel  and  Israeli  human  rights  policies.  Section  116  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  specifically  proscribed  U.S.  assistance  to  countries 
which  engage  In  "a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of  Internationally 
recognized  human  rights."  Yet  the  State  Department's  annual  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices  have  documented  for  many  years  a 
widespread  and  continuing  pattern  of  gross  Israeli  human  rights 
violations  in  the  Occupied  Territories. 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  SAVIDIS,  DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 
AMERICAN  HELLENIC  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Senator  Feinstein.  The  next  panel  will  be  comprised  of  Mr. 
George  Savidis,  of  the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association;  Mr.  Mike  Manatos,  of  Manatos  &  Manatos;  Mr.  Elmer 
Pendleton,  International  Advisors;  Mr.  Nicholas  Larigakis,  of  the 
American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee;  and  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Youssouf,  of  the  Turkish  Cypriot  Cultural  and  Educational 
Association. 

And  we  will  begin  the  testimony  with  Mr.  Savidis.  Mr.  Savidis, 
welcome. 

Mr.  Savidis.  Thank  you  for  hearing  our  view  today.  I  am  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  AHEPA,  the  Ainerican  Hellenic  Educational 
Progressive  Association 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Savidis,  could  you  pull  that  mike  directly 
in  front  of  you,  and  speak  directly  into  it? 

Mr.  Savidis.  OK,  thank  you.  With  62,000  members  and  more 
than  1,000  chapters  across  America.  I  would  like  my  written  testi- 
mony to  be  placed 

Senator  Feinstein.  I  tell  you,  if  you  could  move  it  a  little  bit  to 
your  right,  just  so  that  you  go  directly  into  it. 

Mr.  Savidis.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  my  written  testimony  to  be 
placed  in  the  record,  and  I  just  want  to  make  some  brief  comments. 

Given  Turkey's  continued  military  occupation  of  the  sovereign 
nation  of  Cyprus,  its  atrocious  and  by  all  accounts  worsening 
human  rights  violations,  as  well  as  its  aggressive  posture  toward 
Greece,  we  urge  that  all  aid  to  Turkey  be  suspended. 

We  support  the  administration's  proposed  $315  million  in  FMF 
loans  to  Greece  for  fiscal  year  1994,  in  order  to  help  Greece  cope 
with  the  increasing  instability  in  the  Balkans,  where  Greece  re- 
mains the  only  country  that  is  allied  with  America  and  that,  like 
America,  holds  dear  democratic  values,  human  rights  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

If  Congress  is  to  authorize  aid  to  Turkey,  it  must  conform  to  the 
7-to-lO  ratio,  and  since  money  is  fungible,  no  grant  economic  aid 
can  be  given. 

Noting  that  Cyprus  is  now  paying  for  almost  one-half  the  cost  of 
the  U.N.  peace-keepers  facing  the  Turkish  invasion  forces,  we  also 
urge  $15  million  in  humanitarian  aid  for  Cyprus,  as  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

According  to  Amnesty  International  and  Helsinki  Watch,  human 
rights  abuses  are  at  an  unprecedented  level  in  Turkey.  Helsinki 
Watch,  with  its  recent  report,  "Broken  Promises:  Torture  and 
Killings  Continue  in  Turkey,"  documents  the  fact  that  killings,  tor- 
ture— including  torture  of  children — and  other  human  rights 
abuses  in  Turkey  have  become  significantly  worse  this  year;  and 
further  urge  that  military  aid  be  suspended  as  a  result. 

Massive  deliveries  of  American  tax  dollars  to  the  Turkish  mili- 
tary machine,  while  Greece  is  forced  to  deal  with  the  growing  secu- 
rity threats  from  the  war  in  the  Balkans,  and  when  the  dissolution 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  decimation  of  Iraq  have  fundamentally 
lowered  security  threats  to  Turkey,  is  simply  bad  policy. 
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We  are  repeating  the  mistake  of  creating  an  unchecked  regional 
military  superpower,  which  has  shown  that  it  is  as  unmoved  by 
U.N.  resolutions  condemning  its  aggression.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
Turkey  stands  in  violation  of  more  U.N.  resolutions  than  Serbia, 
than  Iraq.  In  violation  of  more  U.N.  resolutions  than  against  South 
Africa  at  the  height  of  apartheid,  than  Syria,  or  even  Libya. 

Let  us  also  ask  ourselves  whether  we  believe  that  a  state  that 
has  and  is  abusing  its  own  minorities,  and  has  and  is  occupying  an- 
other State,  is  any  kind  of  model  or  agent  for  America  in  the  Bal- 
kans or  in  the  areas  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  If  that  is  the  case, 
we  are  truly  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  searching  for  fair- 
weather  friends.  And  we  will  be  seeing  an  even  greater  aggression, 
and  even  more  crises. 

We  believe  there  is  no  more  important  time  to  send  this  message 
against  aggression  than  today.  It  is  now  also  the  most  auspicious 
time  to  get  moving  on  Cyprus;  this,  because  obstacles  to  a  solution 
have  disappeared,  and  because  a  solution  there  would  provide  a 
model  for  peaceful  and  fair  settlement  of  disputes,  and  against  re- 
warding aggression  everjrwhere. 

Cyprus  presents  the  best  opportunity  for  America  to  facilitate  a 
solution,  because  a  settlement  there  is  manageable.  A  Cyprus  solu- 
tion is  attainable  and  manageable  because  of  the  country's  small 
population  size,  less  than  the  population  of  San  Francisco;  its  clear- 
ly discrete  borders  as  an  island  nation;  the  scores  of  United  Na- 
tions resolutions,  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Turkey's  occupation 
forces;  the  U.N.  troops  already  in  place;  and  the  leverage  afforded, 
if  Congress  will  stand  up  and  threaten  the  massive  United  States 
aid  to  Turkey. 

Failure  to  secure  a  Cyprus  solution  undermines  international 
law,  the  United  Nations,  our  stated  foreign  policy,  and  America's 
interests  in  deterrents  against  aggressor  states. 

In  addition  to  the  countless  U.N.  resolutions  condemning  Turkey, , 
we  know  that  Turkish  Cypriotcide  has  been  blamed  by  the  tl.N. 
Secretary  General,  the  U.N.  Security  Council,  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  for  the  current  impasse  in  the  negotia- 
tions. 

The  Turkish  Cypriots  have  just  broken  off  negotiations  by  reject- 
ing a  U.N.  confidence-building  plan  supported  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment, allowing  U.N.  control  and  an  open  city  at  Varosha,  thus  fa- 
cilitating constructive  human  contact  between  the  people  of  Cy- 
prus. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Madam  Senator,  the  Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  stand  up, 
support  the  rule  of  law,  insist  that  Turkey  end  its  violation  of 
human  rights,  and  its  occupation  of  Cyprus  end.  This  should  be 
done  before  another  United  States  tax  dollar  goes  to  Turkey. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Savidis. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


68-609  -  94  -  ft 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  SAVIDIS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  today  in  order  to  present  our  views  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
legislation  for  fiscal  year  1994  as  it  affects  Turkey,  Greece  and  Cyprus.  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  AHEPA  -  the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Association.  The 
following  views  reflect  the  consensus  of  our  62,000  members  in  the  more  than  1,000 
chapters  of  the  AHEPA  Family  across  America. 

Given  Turkey's  continued  occupation  of  the  sovereign  nation  of  Cyprus,  its 
atrocious  --  and  by  all  accounts  worsening*  —  human  rights  record  and  its  threats  against 
Greece,  we  \irge  that  all  aid  to  Turkey  be  suspended.  We  recommend  that  all  aid  be 
withheld  until  Turkey: 

Ends  its  military  occupation  of  Cyprus; 

Begins  to  negotiate  the  Cyprus  issue  earnestly  and  in  good  faith; 

Cease  its  gross  hxmian  rights  violations,  including  domestic  ethnic  cleansing 
against  its  Greek  and  Kurdish  minorities,  as  well  as  its  ethnic 
cleansing  on  Cyprus;  and 

Ends  its  aggressive  posture  toward  Greece. 

We  support  the  administration's  proposed  $315  million  dollars  in  FMF  grant  aid  to 
Greece  for  Fiscal  Year  1994  in  order  to  assist  Greece  in  coping  with  the  security 
challenges  from  Turkey  and  the  increasing  instability  in  the  Balkans. 

If  Congress  is  to  authorixe  aid  to  Turkey  it  should  conform  at  a  minimum  to  the 
7:10  ratio  in  aid  to  Greece  and  Turiiey.  In  order  to  conform  with  the  7:10,  since  money  is 
fungible,  no  grant  economic  aid  can  be  given  to  Turkey. 

We  also  urge  this  subcommittee  maintain  humanitarian  aid  to  Cjrprus  at  the 
traditional  level  of  $16  million  in  ESF  as  proposed  by  the  administration.  As  you  know, 
most  of  these  funds  have  been  administered  through  the  United  Nations  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  which  maintains  an  office  on  Cyprus.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Cjrprus  is  itself  now  paying  for  almost  half  of  the  costs  of  the  U.N. 
Peacekeeping  Force  on  Cyprus  (UNFICYP)  while  the  U.S.  has,  in  effect,  subsidized  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  illegal  Turidsh  occupation  forces  by  delivering  unconditional  aid 
to  Turkey. 

A)  REASONS  FOR  SUSPENDING  AID  TO  TURKEY 
1)  The  Turkish  Military  Occupation  of  Cyprus 

The  Cyprus  problem  is  an  issue  of  the  illegal  invasion  and  continued  occupation  of 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state.  Turkish  invasion  forces  have  remained  on  C5T)rus 
since  their  invasion  in  1974  despite  more  United  Nations  resolutions  condemning  their 
actions  than  similar  resolutions  against  Serbia  or  Iraq. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Tiukey  is  widely  recognized  as  the  aggressor  on  Cyprus,  it 
remains  one  of  the  largest  recipients  of  U.S.  military  aid.  The  latest  U.N.  Secretary 
General's  Report  dearly  Uames  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side  for  the  latest  impasse  in 
negotiations. 

The  Cyprus  problem  now  stands  as  the  most  lengthy  and  glaring  example  of 
contempt  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the  worid  today.  The  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  scores  of 
United  Nations  resolutions  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  Turicey's  illegal  occupation  forces 
was  an  imfortunate  consequence  of  the  Cold  War  and  the  weakness  of  the  United  Nations. 
Because  those  obstacles  to  a  solution  have  disappeared  -  and  as  importantly,  because  the 
solution  would  provide  a  model  for  peaceful  and  fair  settlement  of  disputes  and  against 
rewarding  aggression  ~  there  has  never  been  a  more  auspicious  or  important  moment  for 
a  solution. 

Cyprus  presents  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  facilitate 
successfully  a  solution  because  a  settlement  there  is  manageable.  A  Cyprus  solution  is 
attainable  and  manageable  because  of  the  country's  small  population  size  Qess  than  the 


■       US  Department  of  State  Hmnan  RigtiU  1992  Report. 

HeUinld  Watch  Report,  aroken  PWmieei:  Torture  anH  KilH««  retinue  in  Turkey.  12/92. 
Amnesty  International  taatimony  before  the  CSCE.  4/93. 
Helsinki  Watch  tastimoqf  before  the  CSCB,  ^93. 
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population  of  San  Francisco),  its  clearly  discreet  borders  as  an  island  nation,  the  scores  of 
United  Nations  resolutions  calling  for  withdrawal  of  Turkey's  occupation  forces,  the 
United  Nations  troops  already  in  place,  and  the  leverage  afforded  by  conditioning  the 
massive  U.S.  aid  to  Turkey. 

Failure  to  secure  a  Cypnis  solution  undermines  international  law,  the  United 
Nations,  stated  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  our  interest  in  deterrence  against  aggressor  states. 
Yet  Turkey  has  not  been  made  to  understand  that  its  actions  are  unacceptable.  Turkey's 
Foreign  Minister  Hikmet  Cetin  was  recently  quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  attempting  to 
explain  Turkey's  reticence  to  support  the  U.N.  against  Iraq  because  of  his  coimtry's 
firustration  over  the  situation  in  Bosnia.  He  said,  "I  would  like  to  remind  the  United 
Nations  that  Iraq  is  not  the  only  place  where  U.N.  resolutions  are  violated."  Ironically, 
because  of  its  own  continued  illegal  occupation  of  Cyprus,  Turkey  itself  is  in  violation  of 
similar  U.N.  resolutions  condemning  Serbia  and  Iraq. 

The  present  government  in  Ankara  has  indeed  become  increasingly  belligerent  on 
the  subject  of  Cyprus.  Earlier  this  year  then  Turkish  Prime  Minister  (now  President) 
Suleyman  Demeril  declared  that  "if  a  situation  is  created  in  Cyprus  that  we  do  not  want, 
they  [the  Cypriots]  will  regret  the  day  they  were  bom." 

The  "Turkish-CsTpriot  side  has  been  blamed  by  the  U.N.  Secretary  General  and  in 
U.N.  Seciirity  Coxindl  Resolution  789  for  the  current  impasse  in  negotiations  as  the  House 
Europe  and  Middle  East  Subcommittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Conmiittee  specifically 
noted  in  its  June  1993  report  on  aid  authorization. 

Moreover,  despite  months  of  preparations,  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  Rauf 
Denktash  has  broken  off  negotiations  with  Cypriot  President  Glafcos  Clerides  at  the  U.N. 
scheduled  to  begin  this  week.  The  U.N.  has  proposed  a  confidence  building  plan  under 
which  the  Turkish  army  would  hand  over  the  long-deserted  resort  of  Varosha 
(Famagusta)  to  U.N.  control  in  order  to  create  an  "open-dty"  and  also  allow  the  opening  of 
Nicosia  Airport  to  international  traffic.  The  opening  of  Varosha  and  the  Nicosia 
International  Airport  would  open  all  of  Cjrprus  to  tourism  and  trade.  This  would  bring 
substantial  economic  benefits  to  the  occupied  sector.  The  unoccupied  sector  receives  1.8 
million  tourists  compared  to  20,000  foreign  tourists  in  the  occupied  sector  yeau-ly. 
Implementing  the  U.N.  proposal  would  also  facilitate  constructive  human  contact  between 
the  people  of  Cyprus.  The  U.S.  supports  the  U.N.  package  and  recommended  that  it  be 
accepted  quickly  and  in  its  entirety,  yet  Denktash  is  obstructing  the  good-will  measures 
and  boycotting  the  talks. 

Failure  to  solve  the  CjTirus  problem  edso  maintains  the  belief  that  ethnic  conflicts 
are  inherently  unsolvable  and  that  their  use  as  a  pretext  for  outside  aggression  is 
acceptable.  This  woiild  mean  that  we  will  face  countless  international  conflicts  and 
aggression  worldwide  with  no  predictable  U.S.  policy  position  or  response.  But  by  clearly 
advocating  democratic  principles,  coupled  with  protection  of  minority  rights  and  a  strong 
stand  against  international  aggression  we  can  help  provide  the  basis  for  just  and 
manageable  solutions  to  these  increasingly  common  problems  and  the  crises  they 
generate. 

The  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  support  of  the  rule  of  law  in  international 
affairs  by  using  its  aid  influence  with  Ankara  and  insisting  that  its  violation  of 
international  law  be  ended,  that  its  occupation  of  a  sovereign  nation  is  unacceptable  and 
that  it  must  end  its  obstruction  of  a  just  and  long-lasting  solution  to  the  Cyprus  problem 
before  another  U.S.  tax  dollar  goes  to  Turkey. 

The  U.S.  must  also  insist  that  Ankara  immediately  withdraw  its  occupation  forces 
and  the  newly  introduced  Anatolian  colonists,  and  that  it  must  account  for  the  1619 
persons,  including  five  Americans,  missing  since  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus. 

A  solution  on  Cyprus  must  include  a  constitutional  framework  which  can  insure  a 
long-lasting  and  just  solution.  As  President  Clinton  has  stated  to  AHEPA  in  August  of 
1992,  and  in  October  of  1992,  such  a  solution  must  include  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish 
occupation  forces,  conform  to  the  prindples  of  the  European  Community,  and  be 
consistent  with  established  principles  of  human  rights  and  democratic  values. 

2)  Turidsh  Govenmient  Pressure  on  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 

The  Eastern  Orthodox  Eounenical  Patriarchate  in  Istanbul  is  an  international 
religious  institution  whose  freedom  to  operate  directly  affects  the  religious  freedom  of  300 
million  Orthodox  Christians  worldwide,  including  five  million  believers  in  the  United 
States.  As  one  of  the  oldest  religious  institutions  in  the  world,  with  almost  2,000  years  of 
continuous  operation,  it  is  also  a  precious  and  irreplaceable  heritage  for  all  humankind. 
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Unfortunately,  despite  explicit  treaty  obligations  and  implicit  obligations  under 
international  law,  Turkey  has  pursued  a  campaign  aimed  at  the  ultimate  destruction  of 
the  Patriarchate  by  systematically  driving  out  Orthodox  Christians  from  Turkey  through 
ethnic  cleansing  and  then  requiring  that  the  Patriarch  be  a  Turidsh  citizen.  With  the 
destruction  of  communities  that  provided  clerics  for  the  Patriarchate  there  will  soon  be  no 
bishops  who  qiialify  under  present  Turkish  law  to  be  elected  Patriarch  and  an  institution 
that  has  been  the  spiritual  center  for  Orthodox  Christians  around  the  world  will  cease  to 
exist  after  almost  two  millennia. 

In  April  of  1992,  Helsinki  Watch  released  a  report  entitled,  "Denying  Hvunan 
Rights  and  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Greeks  of  Turkey."  That  report  documented,  "an 
appalling  history  of  pogroms  and  expulsions  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish 
government,"  and  foxind  that,  "the  gnv<»mmpnt  of  Turiiey  continues  to  violate  the  human 
rights  of  the  Greek  minority  today."  Helsinki  Watch  also  documented  "harassment  by 
poUce;  restrictions  on  free  expression;  discrimination  in  education  involving  teachers, 
books  and  curriculum;  restrictions  on  religious  freedom;  limitations  on  the  right  to  control 
charitable  institutions;  and  the  denial  of  ethnic  identity." 

On  the  issue  of  the  Ec\mienical  Orthodox  Patriarchate,  Helsinki  Watch  noted  that 
unless  the  Turkish  government  lifts  its  rule  that  only  Turkish-bom  bishops  can  become 
Patriarchs,  and  allows  re-opening  of  the  last  remaining  theological  seminary  at  Hnlki  to 
educate  young  clergy,  the  Patriarchate  will  be  vmable  to  survive. 

Helsinki  Watch  specifically  recommended  that  the  U.S.  government  "acknowledge 
and  condemn"  Turkey's  hiunan  rights  almses,  including  those  against  the  Patriarchate, 
and  that  it  persuade  the  Turkish  government  to,  "refrain  from  interfering  in  the  selection 
of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch;  and  permit  the  re-opening  of  the  Halki  theological 
academy..." 

The  Congress  must  forcefully  signal  Turisey  that  contintiing  this  process  of 
permanently  eliminating  the  Patriarchate  will  place  Turkey  further  outside  the  family  of 
tolerant,  democratic  nations.  Affecting  a  change  in  this  Turkish  government  policy  against 
the  Patriarchate  will  serve  U.S.  interests  in  lessening  tensions  between  Turkey  and  its 
Orthodox  neighbors.  Indeed,  the  Patriarchate  can  serve  as  a  much  needed  bridge  and 
force  for  peace  and  tolerance  in  the  troubled  region.  Proper  pressure  and  signaling 
towards  this  end  will  also  assist  in  guiding  Turkey  towards  norms  of  human  rights  and 
reUgious  freedom  necessary  for  Turkey's  integration  and  acceptance  in  the  E.G.  and  in  the 
community  of  progressive  nations. 

3)  Tuikey's  Gross  Human  Rights  Violations 

Aid  to  Turkey  carries  extraordinary  costs  to  the  credibility  of  United  States 
because  of  Turkey's  ongoing  and  recognized  international  aggression  and  its  widely 
recognized  and  criticized  increases  in  human  rights  violations. 

According  to  Helsinki  Watch's  recent  testimony  before  the  CSCE  hearings  in 
Washington  on  April  5,  1993,  none  of  the  changes  in  human  rights  abuse  promised  by  the 
Turkish  government  have  taken  place.  "The  over-all  hiunan  rights  picture  has,  in  fact, 
deteriorated  rather  than  improved,"  according  to  Helsinki  Watch.  Those  increased 
violations  included  torture,  (including  torture  of  children),  suspicious  deaths  in  detention, 
killing  of  demonstrators,  and  restrictions  on  freedom  of  the  press,  assembly  and 
association. 

Helsinki  Watch  said  that  the  Turidsh  government  "has  not  demonstrated  the 
political  will  to  end  any  of  these  abuses,"  and  recommended  that  the  U.S.  "end  all  military 
and  security  assistance  to  Turkey  until  such  a  time  as  Turkey  no  longer  manifests  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  human  rights  violations." 

Amnesty  International's  testimony  before  the  same  hearings  concurred  with  those 
findings.  It  called  extra  judicial  killings  "unprecedented"  and  noted  that  "torture  continues 
to  be  systematically  practiced."  Amnesty  concluded  that  "there  has  been  a  marked  decline 
in  the  hiunan  rights  situation  in  Turicey,"  and  that  "allegations  of  extrajudicial  executions 
are  of  a  scale  imprecedented  for  Turkey." 

Some  other  examples  of  recent  third  party  condemnatory  reporting  on  human 
rights  violations  by  Tuikey,  include: 

a)  "Human  Rights  and  U.S.  Security  Assistance"  (May  1993)  in  which  Amnesty 
International  dted  "widespread  and  sjrstematic  torture  by  police,  sometimes 
resulting  in  death;  ill-treatment  if  political  and  criminal  prisoners;  detention 
without  charge  or  trail;  incommunicado  detention;  and  'disappearances'  of 
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suspected  members  of  armed  opposition  groups."  Amnesty  expressed  "deep 
disappointment"  in  the  touted  judicial  reform  packages,  saying  it  was 
"scandalous"  to  present  this  measure  as  reform  because  it  excludes  political 
prisoners  from  any  protection. 

d)  In  December  of  1992,  Helsinki  Watch  released  "Broken  Promises:  Torture 
and  Killings  Continue  in  Turkey"  containing  78  pages  of  docvunentation  of 
gross  human  rights  violations,  including  rape,  torture  of  children, 
extrajudicial  killings,  killings  of  demonstrators,  and  noted  that  despite 
promises,  "killings,  torture  and  other  hvunan  rights  abuses  in  Turkey  have 
become  significantly  worse." 

e)  In  December  1992,  European  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Torture 
(established  by  the  Council  of  Europe)  found  that  "torture  and  other  forms 
of  severe  ill-treatment  of  persons  in  police  custody  remains  widespread." 

f)  Helsinki  Watch  released  a  report  in  April,  1992  entitled,  "Denying  Human 
Rights  and  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Greeks  of  Turkey."  That  report 
doctmiented,  "an  appalling  history  of  pogroms  and  expulsions  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turkish  government."  Helsinki  Watch  found  that,  "the 
government  of  Turkey  continues  to  violate  the  human  rights  of  the  Greek 
minority  today."  Helsinki  Watch  has  specifically  asked  the  U.S.  government 
to  condemn  Turicey's  abuses  of  the  Greek  minority. 

g)  In  April  of  1992  the  Council  of  Europe's  Human  Rights  Commission 
released  a  1983  report  on  human  rights  violations  by  Turkey  in  Cyprus.  The 
report  specifically  condemned  Ankara  for  its  ongoing  cover-up  in  failing  to 
supply  information  on  the  1,619  people,  including  five  American  citizens, 
who  were  arrested  by  Turkish  forces  during  the  1974  invasion  and  were 
never  heard  fi^m  again.  The  report  also  found  Turkey  guUty  of  violating  the 
European  Human  Rights  Convention  with  its  refusal  to  allow  the  more  than 
170,000  Greek  Cypriots  displaced  by  the  invasion  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Why  was  this  report  delayed?  Reuter  (^3^92)  quoted  one  Strasbourg 
diplcRnat  involved  in  its  final  publication  as  sajdng:  "For  the  best  part  of 
nine  years  Turkey  used  every  procediu-al  and  political  trick  to  prevaricate 
and  delay  publication  of  the  commission's  findings." 

h)         In  March  of  1992  the  influential  New  York-based  Lawyers  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  called  for  the  Congress  and  administration  to  conduct  "a 
comprehensive  reassessment  of  U.S  seoirity  aid  policies  and  practices."  The 
group  specifically  dted  Turkey  when  it  questioned  the  rationale  for 
continuing  aid  to  Cold  War  allies  that  commit  "grave  himian  rights 
violations." 

B)  THE  TRUTH  CONCERNING  TURKEY'S  POSITION  IN  THE  REGION 

1)  The  Central  Asian  Republics  and  Regions  of  Former  Ottoman  Occupation 

Despite  Turkey's  defiance  of  the  rule  of  law  and  its  reprehensible  humtm  rights 
record,  Turkey's  supporters,  including  its  paid  foreign  agents  at  Hill  and  Knowlton  and 
International  Advisors,  are  now  attempting  to  develop  a  new  containment  theory  in  order 
to  continue  to  funnel  our  tax  dollars  into  that  country,  thereby  promoting  a  new  regional 
arms  race.  This  new  containment  theory  presupposes  that  Turkey  can  be  an  agent  of  U.S. 
interests  in,  or  serve  as  an  appropriate  model  for,  the  newly-independent  former  Soviet 
Republics  in  Central  Asia. 

This  self-serving  theory  is  widely  derided  by  Central  Asian  area  specialists. 
Referring  specifically  to  the  threat  of  the  spread  of  Turkic  influence  across  the  region, 
Columbia  University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Central  Asia  Director  Bamett  Rubin  says 
that  "the  main  obstacle  to  intelligent  policy  making  in  Central  Asia  is  the  repetition  of  the 
cold  war  pattern  of  looking  for  a  threat  and  for  a  partner  against  that  threat  -  and  then 
finding  that  the  partner  has  a  regional  agenda  that  is  not  yours."  Other  analysts  have 
also  called  this  Turko-centric  policy,  "a  simple  minded  solution  to  a  very  complex 
problem."  Senator  DeConcini,  who  toured  the  area  in  1992,  said  he  is  concerned  that 
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"Waahington  is  listening  too  closely  to  fears  of  Islamic  revivalism."  He  also  specifically 
noted  Turkey's  "immense  problems,  including  htmian  rights."  (New  York  Times,  5^1/92). 

In  fact,  the  danger  of  rampant  Pan-Turkism  is  a  regional  threat.  According  to 
Shireen  Hunter,  Deputy  Director  of  Middle  East  Studies  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  (CSIS),  a  major  regional  phenomena  is,  "the  reemergence  of  ejrtreme 
and  potentially  irredentist  and  expansionist  nationalisms,  most  notably  pan-Turkism." 
Hunter  also  says:  "If  continued  unchecked,  or  worse,  if  consciously  or  unconsciously 
encouraged  by  Western  policies  devised  for  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  such  ideas  (as 
Pan-Turidsm]  would  become  sure  redpes  for  regional  conflicts."  (Washington  Quarterly, 
Summer  1992). 

Tlie  Central  Asian  republics  each  contain  significant  minority  populations.  How 
can  Tuikey,  with  its  obscene  record  of  genocide  against  its  Armenian  minority,  and  its 
continuing  oppression  of  its  Greek  and  Kurdish  minorities,  be  any  kind  of  positive  model 
serving  our  interests  in  that  region?  Also  each  of  the  Central  Asian  states  also  has  ethnic 
populations  outside  its  borders  in  neighboring  states.  Despite  the  unanimous  rebuke  of 
the  United  Nations,  Turkey  has  shown  it  will  use  illegal  and  brutal  force  in  exploiting 
minorities  in  other  independent  states  as  an  exctise  for  irredentism,  and  international 
expansion  and  aggression.  Is  that  a  pattern  of  behavior  we  want  to  see  develop  in  Central 
Asia?  Turicey  is  also  pressuring  the  former  Soviet  republics  to  recognize  its  illegal  puppet 
state  in  occupied  Cyprus. 

Given  this  history  and  these  continuing  policies,  under  no  moral  or  even  practical 
reasoning  can  Turkey  be  promoted  as  a  model  for  any  emerging  nation.  Turkey's 
usefulness  in  advocating  or  acting  in  our  interests  in  either  the  Balkans,  other  areas  of 
former  Soviet  control  or  the  Middle  East  is  inherently  problematic  because  of  its  human 
rights  abuses  and  continuing  international  aggression.  Turkey's  4(X)-year  brutal 
occupation  the  Balkans  and  the  Middle  East  and  its  ethnic  cleansing  also  have  produced  a 
situation  in  which  every  statement  and  move  emanating  from  Ankara  is  treated  with  the 
deepest  suspicion  in  those  areas. 

2)  AGsconoeptions  Concerning  the  Golf  War 

During  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  Greece  sent  its  sons  into  harm's  way  in 
support  of  the  U.S.-led  U.N.  ooalitiao.  Greece  did  so  without  hesitation  despite  the  painful 
irony  of  the  continuing  Turkish  aggression  on  Cyprus.  But  of  course,  in  the  face  of 
aggression  Greece  has  supported  the  United  States  for  as  long  as  the  two  nations  have 
existed. 

Turkey  on  the  other  hand  -  perhaps  sensing  the  untenability  of  their  aggressive 
and  expansionist  foreign  policy  should  the  New  World  Order  and  the  rule  of  law  take  hold 
-  equivocated  during  that  time  of  need. 

Tuikey  in  fact  waited  out  the  entire  period  of  Desert  Shield.  It  sent  no  troops  to 
the  U.N.  Coalition,  refused  to  open  a  second  land  front  and  refused  use  of  the  Incerlik 
base  built  by  U.S.  tax  dollars. 

After  intense  diplomatic  pressure  from  the  United  States,  and  we  now  know 
President  Btish  was  on  the  phone  to  Turidsh  President  Ozal  almost  every  day,  and  after  a 
guanmtee  of  as  yet  uncounted  billions  of  doUcu^  in  payment  from  the  U.S.  and  others, 
Turkey  finally  agreed  to  allow  limited  use  of  air  bases  built  with  U.S.  aid  over  the  past  45 
years.  And  when  did  Turkey  finally  consent?  Fully  24  hours  after  the  air  war  began.  At 
that  point  the  entire  world,  courtesy  of  CNN,  had  witnessed  the  most  spectacular  and 
public  military  victory  in  history.  Only  then,  assured  of  being  on  the  winning  side,  did 
Turkey  relent  on  o»ir  use  of  the  NATO  bases.  Of  course  it  still  would  not,  and  never  did, 
join  the  coalition  and  annmit  its  own  forces  as  Greece  did. 

3)  Reduction  of  Threats  to  Toikey 

Tlie  dissolution  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  decimation  of  Iraq  have  fundamentally 
lowered  seciirity  threats  to  Turkey. 

"Turiis  still  love  to  bemoan  their  bad  neighborhood,  but  their  neighbors  look  a  little 
threadbare,"  Morton  Abramowitz,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment,  one  of  the  most 
recent  U.S.  ambassadors  to  Turkey  and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  recently  noted  in  the  Summer  1993  issue  of  Foreign  Policy. 

"Iraq's  military  machine  has  been  heavily  damaged  in  two  wars,  and  the  very 
future  of  the  Iraqi  state  is  uncertain...an  equally  devastated  Iran  is  struggling  to  restore 
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its  economy  and  some  of  its  military  capabilities..."  but,  Abramowitz  notes  "...is  far  from 
posing  a  military  threat  to  Tvirkey."  Abramowitz  also  notes  that  Syria  is  in  serious 
economic  trouble  and  is  now  without  its  Soviet  protector. 

Abramowitz  adds:  "Most  important,  the  Russians  are  no  longer  even  neighbors. 
The  common  border  is  gone.  The  Russian  threat  is  diminished,  if  not  ended.  More  than 
300  years  of  fear  have  largely  evaporated... Far  frtjm  being  threatened,  Turkey  is 
surrounded  by  a  melange  of  weak  states  in  the  Balkans,  the  Caucasus,  and  Central 
Asia.. .In  short,  Turkey  has  become  the  leading  power  in  the  area" 

C)  GREECE  -  AMERICA'S  LONG-TIME  ALLY 

Financial  aid  to  Greece  has  an  extremely  reasonable  and  efficient  economic  cost.  In 
return  the  United  States  demonstrates  its  commitment  to  an  ally  that  has  always  fought 
by  our  side  and  which  faces  profound  instability  and  threats  on  its  frontiers.  Also, 
Greece's  high  degree  of  convergence  with  U.S.  values  and  interests  is  unmatched  in  the 
region. 

With  the  dissolution  of  Yugoslavia,  the  destabilizing  aspects  of  the  reemergence  of 
the  "Macedonian  Question"  pose  a  significant  threat  to  Greece.  The  Macedonia  issue  is 
pivotal  for  all  concerned  because  it  can  cause  either  widened  conflict  in  the  Balkans,  or 
show  that  problems  in  the  area  can  be  solved  peacefully.  With  a  clear,  effective  policy,  the 
United  States  can  help  bring  about  a  solution  to  a  problem  with  deep  historical  roots  and 
raise  hopes  for  settling  other  disputes  in  the  region. 

The  U.N.  has  admitted  '"The  Former  Yugoslav  Republic  of  Macedonia"  under  a 
Security  Council  resolution  which  calls  for  international  arbitration  to  determine  the  final 
name  of  the  republic.  The  resolution  also  calls  on  Skopje  to  eliminate  claims  on  Greek 
territory  in  its  constitution  and  to  initiate  confidence  building  measures  with  Greece. 
The  U.S  also  must  not  forget  that,  unlike  all  other  parties  in  the  Balkan  disputes,  Greece 
has  been  a  loyal  ally  throughout  its  history  as  a  modem  nation  and  the  United  States  has 
long-term  security  commitments  to  Greece  that  have  been  the  anchor  for  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region. 

Turkey  also  continues  to  threaten  Greece's  sovereignty  in  the  Aegean.  It  has 
created  the  Army  of  the  Aegean,  which,  with  its  landing  craft  exists  solely  as  an  offensive 
force  threatening  the  Greek  islands.  Turkey  also  continues  provocative  military 
overflights  of  Greece's  Flight  Information  Region  (FIR).  In  addition,  Turkey  has  balked  at 
negotiating  with  Greece  in  international  fora,  preferring  instead  to  rely  on  military 
pressure  from  its  growing  military  machine  which  it  has  shown  it  will  use,  emd  use 
brutally  without  fear  of  international  condemnation. 

The  U.S.  should  continue  aid  to  Greece  to  help  it  cope  with  the  increasing  security 
threats  in  the  region. 

The  U.S.  can  also  work  with  Greece  to  begin  building  regional  economic  ties  that 
will  lessen  the  impetus  towards  international  or  civil  conflict  in  the  Balkans.  The 
Congress  should  monitor  and  condition  any  aid  or  trade  relationships  with  all  countries  in 
the  region  on  their  commitment  and  progress  towards  development  of  democracy,  human 
rights  and  pacific  settlement  of  disputes. 

STATEMENT  OF  MIKE  MANATOS,  MANATOS  &  MANATOS 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Manatos. 

Mr.  Manatos.  Andrew  Manatos  was  called  to  Greece  on  short 
notice;  and,  therefore,  I,  Mike  Manatos,  will  be  presenting  testi- 
mony for  the  following  Greek-American  organizations:  The  United 
Hellenic  American  Congress;  The  Pancyprian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica; The  International  Coordinating  Committee — Justice  for  Cy- 
prus; and  The  American  Hellenic  Alliance.  They  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  present  their  views  about  appropriations  legislation 
pending  before  your  subcommittee. 

Madam  Chairman,  the  burden  that  you  and  the  Congress  have 
been  carrying  for  so  many  years  is  now  also  being  carried  by  the 
Clinton  administration.  The  administration  is  uniquely  doing  the 
right  thing  on  issues  like  making  sure  that  our  allies,  the  people 
of  Greece,  have  the  lO-to-7  ratio  in  American  military  aid  on  both 
excess  military  equipment  and  new  aid  to  Turkey  and  Greece,  so 
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that  they  can  defend  themselves  against  United  States  arms  mis- 
used by  their  neighbor;  equalizing  the  type  of  aid,  grant  or  loan  in 
that  ratio;  and  the  maintenance  of  $15  million  in  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  people  of  Cyprus,  whose  country  was  greatly  injured  by 
the  misuse  of  our  country's  military  equipment. 

We  strongly  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  endorse,  as  did  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  these  issues  you  have  in  pre- 
vious years  fought  so  hard  to  maintain. 

The  very  important  role  that  your  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee can  play  this  year  is  that  of  keeping  this  administration 
on  track,  and  focused  on  two  of  its  important  goals:  Securing  the 
fair  and  just  settlement  of  Cyprus;  and  maintaining  the  stability  of 
and  support  for  our  old  ally,  Greece. 

Never  before  in  history  has  an  administration  contained  so  many 
people  at  top  levels  who  understand  the  Cyprus  issue  in  great  de- 
tail, and  who  are  disposed  toward  solving  the  Cyprus  tragedy.  An- 
drew Manatos  can  attest  to  this,  through  his  work  with  them  in 
the  Carter  administration  and  the  Dukakis  Presidential  campaign. 

Language  in  your  subcommittee's  bill  can  send  a  very  strong 
message  to  the  administration,  and  to  those  who  are  keeping  the 
Cyprus  issue  from  solution,  that  the  United  States  Congress  will 
not  rest  until  the  Cyprus  tragedy  has  been  corrected. 

Likewise,  the  Macedonian  issue,  which  at  the  moment  is  very 
threatening  to  the  stability  of  our  ally,  Greece,  and,  therefore,  to 
America's  security  interest  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Eastern  Medi- 
terranean, can  benefit  greatly  from  the  message  that  is  sent  in 
your  legislation.  The  administration,  which  is  well  disposed  on  the 
Macedonian  issue  and  has  been  proactive  in  helping  keep  this  issue 
from  destabilizing  our  ally,  Greece,  will  be  reinforced  by  your  sub- 
committee's commitment  on  this  issue. 

The  Macedonian  issue  is  difficult  for  many  Americans  to  under- 
stand, although  it  is  quite  simple.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to  share 
a  direct  analogy  with  you  that  makes  this  issue  clear.  I  will  quote 
from  a  highly  respected  career  diplomat  who  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Greece,  Mr.  Robert  Keeley. 

He  said: 

Suppose  the  Federal  Republic  of  Mexico  broke  up  into  5  or  6  pieces,  and  the 
northernmost  provinces  declared  independence,  adopted  the  name  Texas,  printed 
new  money  with  the  picture  of  the  Alamo  on  it,  flew  a  flag  closely  resembling  that 
of  our  own  Lone  Star  State,  and  its  cornpatriots  in  the  United  States  pubUshed 
maps  showing  Texas  as  part  of  the  new  Mexican  State,  thus  restoring  Texas  to  its 
former  Mexican  owners? 

How  would  Americans  feel  about  those  who  would  want  to  recog- 
nize this  new  country? 

The  Macedonian  issue  is  not  an  issue  solely,  or  even  primarily, 
about  a  name.  It  is,  instead,  about  a  little  want-to-be  country  north 
of  Greece,  stubbornly  insisting  on  recognition,  and  also  the  right  to 
send  very  threatening  signals  to  our  long-time  ally,  which  is  strate- 
gically crucial  to  our  country's  security  interests,  Greece. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Madam  Chairman,  we  have  been  coming  before  you  for  some 
years  now,  concerned  about  these  issues  involving  Greece  and  Cy- 
prus, which  are  threatening  to  America's  security  interests.  This 
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year  is  a  real  opportunity  to  put  these  problems  for  the  United 
States  behind  us.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  work  closely  with 
the  Clinton  administration,  and  aggressively  against  those  who 
stand  in  the  way  of  solving  these  long-time  problems.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Manatos. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  MANATOS 

The  United  Hellenic  American  Congress,  the 
Pancyprian  Association  of  America,  the  International 
Coordinating  Committee  —  Justice  for  Cyprus,  and  the 
American  Hellenic  Alliance  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  about  appropriations  legislation 
pending  before  your  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  burden  that  you  in  the  Congress 
have  been  carrying  for  so  many  years  is  now  also  being 
carried  by  the  Clinton  administration.  The 
administration  is  uniquely  doing  the  right  thing  on 
issues  like:  (1)  making  sure  that  our  allies,  the  people 
of  Greece,  have  the  lO-to-7  ratio  in  American  military 
aid,  both  excess  military  equipment  and  new  aid,  to 
Turkey  and  Greece  so  that  they  can  defend  themselves 
against  U.S.  arms  misused  by  their  neighbor;  (2)  the 
equalizing  of  the  type  of  aid,  grant  or  loan,  in  that 
ratio;  and  (3)  the  maintenance  of  $15  million  in  economic 
assistance  to  the  people  of  Cyprus  whose  country  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  misuse  of  our  country's  military 
equipment.  We  strongly  encourage  this  subcommittee  to 
endorse,  as  did  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  these 
issues  you  have  in  previous  years  fought  so  hard  to 
maintain. 

The   very   important   role   that   your   Senate 
appropriations  subcommittee  can  play  this  year  is  that 
of  keeping  this  administration  on  track  and  focused  on 
two  of  its  imjjortant  goals  —  securing  the  fair  and  just  settlement 
of  Cyprus  and  maintaining  the  stability  of  and  support  for  our  old 
ally,  Greece. 

Never  before  in  history  has  an  administration  contained  so 
many  people  at  top  levels  who  understand  the  Cyprus  issue  in  great 
detail  and  who  are  disposed  toward  solving  the  Cyprus  tragedy.  I 
can  personally  attest  to  this  through  my  work  with  them  in  the 
Carter  administration  and  in  the  Dukakis  presidential  campaign. 
Language  in  your  subcommittee's  bill  can  send  a  very  strong  message 
to  the  administration,  and  to  those  who  are  keeping  the  Cyprus 
issue  from  solution  —  that  the  United  States  Congress  will  not 
rest  until  the  Cyprus  tragedy  has  been  corrected. 

Likewise,  the  Macedonian  issue,  which  at  the  moment  is  very 
threatening  to  the  stability  of  our  ally  Greece  and  therefore  to 
America's  security  interests  in  the  Balkans  and  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  can  benefit  greatly  from  a  message  that  is  sent  in 
your  legislation.  The  administration,  which  is  well  disposed  on 
the  Macedonian  issue  and  has  been  proactive  in  helping  keep  this 
issue  from  destabilizing  our  ally  Greece,  will  be  reinforced  by 
your  subcommittee's  commitment  to  the  issue. 

The  Macedonian  issue  is  difficult  for  many  Americans  to 
understand,  although  it  is  quite  simple.  Let  me  take  a  moment  to 
share  a  direct  analogy  with  you  that  makes  this  issue  clear.  I 
will  quote  from  a  highly  respected  career  diplomat  who  served  as 
ambassador  to  Greece,  Mr.  Robert  Keeley.  He  said,  "Suppose  the 
federal  republic  of  Mexico  broke  up  into  five  or  six  pieces  and  the 
northernmost  provinces  declared  independence,  adopted  the  name 
'Texas, '  printed  new  money  with  a  picture  of  the  Alamo  on  it,  flew 
a  flag  closely  resembling  that  of  our  own  'Lone  Star  State,'  and 
its  compatriots  in  the  U.S.  published  maps  showing  Texas  as  part 
of  the  new  Mexican  state,  thus  restoring  Texas  to  its  former 
Mexican  owners."  How  would  Americans  feel  about  those  who  would 
want  to  recognize  this  new  country?  The  Macedonian  issue  is  not 
an  issue  solely,  or  even  primarily,  about  a  name.   It  is  instead 
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about  a  little  want-to-be  country  north  of  Greece  stubbornly 
insisting  on  recognition  and  also  the  right  to  send  very 
threatening  signals  to  our  long-time  ally  which  is  strategically 
crucial  to  our  country's  security  interests,  Greece. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  coming  before  you  for  some  years 
now  concerned  about  these  issues  involving  Greece  and  Cyprus  which 
are  threatening  to  America's  security  interests.  This  year  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  put  these  problems  for  the  United  States  behind 
us.  We  strongly  encourage  you  to  work  closely  with  the  Clinton 
administration  and  aggressively  against  those  who  stand  in  the  way 
of  solving  these  long  time  problems. 

STATEMENT    OF    MAJ.    GEN.    ELMER   PENDLETON,    (retired),    INTER- 
NATIONAL ADVISORS 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Pendleton. 

General  Pendleton.  Madame  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee.  I  just  re- 
turned from  Turkey  last  Saturday  night,  where  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  a  country  of  about  60  million  people,  as  they  pursue  their 
many  interests  in  working  toward  the  next  century. 

As  I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  over  the  weekend  they  took  steps 
to  probably  have  their  first  female  Prime  Minister,  which  in  that 
part  of  the  world  is  a  major  step. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turkey  played  a  very  crucial  role  during 
the  cold  war,  to  contain  Soviet  communism.  Unlike  most  other 
major  cold  war  allies,  however,  Turkey's  strategic  value  to  the 
United  States  has  actually  increased  since  the  collapse  of  the  So- 
viet empire. 

Secular,  democratic  Turkey  is  at  the  center  of  a  vast  region  in- 
creasingly troubled  by  ethnic  conflict,  civil  war,  weapons  prolifera- 
tion, religious  fundamentalism,  and  terrorism.  I  believe  it  is  in  our 
national  interests  to  contain  these  threats,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  help  us  to  do  so  than  is  Turkey. 

I  am  concerned  that  aid  levels  for  this  important  ally  have  been 
declining  in  recent  years,  and  I  urge  you  to  fund  aid  for  Turkey 
fully  in  fiscal  year  1994.  To  illustrate  the  heightened  importance  of 
United  States-Turkish  cooperation  in  the  post-cold  war  era,  I  ask 
you  to  imagine  what  the  world  would  be  like  today  without  Turkey 
as  a  strong  ally  of  the  United  States. 

First,  you  should  consider  the  difficulties  that  we  would  have 
faced  during  the  war  in  the  gulf.  As  we  know,  the  military  victory 
achieved  by  the  allies  would  have  exacted  a  higher  price  in  dollars 
and  human  lives,  had  Turkey  not  allowed  the  use  of  airbases  in  its 
territory,  and  mobilized  forces  in  its  southeastern  region,  to  tie 
down  roughly  100,000  Iraqi  troops. 

Also,  the  economic  embargo  against  Sadaam  would  have  disinte- 
grated long  ago  without  Turkey^s  steadfast  participation,  at  great 
expense  to  themselves.  Operation  Provide  Comfort,  which  aids  and 
protects  Iraqi  Kurds  threatened  by  Sadaam's  regime,  would  be  im- 
possible to  administer  without  the  full  cooperation  from  Turkey, 
which  borders  the  predominantly  Kurdish  regions  of  Iraq. 

Without  Turkey  as  an  ally,  the  United  States  would  have  fewer 
means  at  its  disposal  for  effectively  checking  the  dangerous  ambi- 
tions of  Turkey's  other  neighbors  in  the  Middle  East.  Both  Iran  and 
Syria  support  international  terrorism,  and  are  accused  of  seeking 
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to  acquire  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  As  long  as  it  remains  mili- 
tarily strong,  Turkey  can  continue  to  deter  aggression  and  encour- 
age stability  vis-a-vis  these  countries. 

Another  area  of  current  concern  is  west  of  Turkey  in  the  Bal- 
kans. With  Turke/s  strong  voice  in  favor  of  curbing  Serbian  ag- 
gression in  Bosnia,  the  United  States  has  a  strong  NATO  ally  for 
the  Clinton  administration's  option  of  using  air  power  in  the  Yugo- 
slav crisis.  While  the  world  waits  and  hopes  for  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  conflict,  Turkish  aircraft  are  helping  to  enforce  the 
U.N.'s  no-fly  zone  over  Bosnia. 

In  Somalia,  too,  the  absence  of  Turkish  participation  would  make 
a  difference.  Turkey  has  played  an  important  role  in  Operation  Re- 
store Hope,  and  a  Turkish  general  currently  commands  U.N.  forces 
in  Somalia. 

I  could  go  on  to  other  areas,  to  include  the  Caucasus;  Central 
Asia;  Azerbaijan  or  Armenia,  where  Turkey  is  playing  a  very  im- 
portant role;  as  well  as  some  of  the  issues  that  we  see  between  the 
Ukraine  and  Russia. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  would  like  to  say,  in  closing,  I  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  the 
gravity  of  your  task.  Under  unprecedented  budget  constraints,  you 
must  make  appropriations  decisions  now  that  will  affect  global  se- 
curity well  into  the  21st  century.  In  this  context,  I  want  to  empha- 
size that  military  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  a  relic  of  the  cold  war,  but 
a  prudent  investment  in  the  realization  of  current  top-priority 
United  States  foreign  policy  and  national  security  goals. 

As  Secretary  Chnstopher  was  quoted  in  his  visit  to  Turkey  this 
past  weekend:  'Turkey  lives  in  a  tough  neighborhood."  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  subcommittee. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Tnank  you,  Mr.  Pendleton. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  ELMER  PENDLETON  (retired) 
Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  observations  about 
the  continuing  importance  of  U.S.  security  assistance  for  Turkey. 

It  is  well  known  that  Turkey  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
effort  to  contain  Soviet  communism  during  the  Cold  War.   It  is 
apparently  less  widely  appreciated  that  Turkey's  strategic  value 
to  the  United  States  has  actually  increased  since  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Empire.   This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  major  Cold 
War  ally.   Secular,  democratic  Turkey  is  at  the  center  of  a  vast, 
increasingly  unstable  region.   In  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  unleashed  the  forces  of  ethnic 
conflict,  civil  war,  weapons  proliferation,  religious 
fundamentalism,  and  terrorism.   It  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
contain  these  threats,  and  no  one  is  in  a  better  position  to  help 
us  do  so  than  Turkey.   I  am  concerned  that  aid  levels  for  this 
important  ally  have  been  declining  in  recent  years  and  I  urge  you 
to  fund  aid  for  Turkey  fully  in  FY94. 

To  illustrate  the  heightened  importance  of  U.S. -Turkish 
cooperation  in  the  post-Cold  War  era,  I  ask  you  to  imagine  what 
the  world  would  be  like  today  without  Turkey  as  an  ally  of  the 
United  States.   Assume,  for  the  sake  of  this  exercise,  what  is 
clearly  not  true  today:  that  Turkey  is  either  unwilling  or  unable 
to  act  in  partnership  with  the  U.S.  to  achieve  common  goals. 

First,  you  should  consider  the  difficulties  that  we  would 
face  in  the  Middle  East.    Without  Turkey's  cooperation,  the  Gulf 
War  coalition  that  defeated  Iraq  in  Desert  Storm  would  not  have 
materialized.   The  military  victory  achieved  by  the  Allies  would 
have  exacted  a  higher  price  in  dollars  and  human  lives  had  Turkey 
not  allowed  the  use  of  air  bases  in  its  territory  and  mobilized 
forces  in  its  southeastern  region  to  tie  down  roughly  100,000 
Iraqi  troops.   Also,  the  economic  embargo  against  Saddam  would 
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have  disintegrated  long  ago  without  Turkish  participation. 
Turkey  continues  to  participate  in  the  embargo,  despite  the  large 
annual  cost  of  foregoing  trade  with  its  neighbor. 

Operation  Provide  Comfort,  which  aids  and  protects  Iraqi 
Kurds  threatened  by  Saddaa's  regime,  would  be  impossible  to 
administer  without  full  cooperation  from  Turkey,  which  borders 
the  predominantly  Kurdish  regions  of  Iraq. 

Without  Turkey  as  an  ally,  the  United  States  would  have 
fewer  means  at  its  disposal  for  effectively  checking  the 
dangerous  ambitions  of  Turkey's  other  neighbors  in  the  Middle 
East:  Iran  and  Syria.   These  countries  are  a  threat  to  regional 
stability.   They  support  terrorism  and  seek  to  acquire 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.    Secretary  of  State  Christopher 
recently  singled  out  Iran  as  "the  most  worrisome"  of  the 
countries  engaged  in  clandestine  weapons  development.   U.S. 
intelligence  reports  have  reportedly  revealed  that  Iran  is  in  the 
process  of  acquiring  biological  weapons  agents  from  European 
sources  and  ballistic  missiles  with  a  range  of  600  miles  from 
North  Korea.    The  CIA  has  concluded  that  Iran  may  develop  a 
nuclear  weapon  by  the  end  of  the  decade.   Turkey  has  no  defenses 
against  such  weapons,  but  as  long  as  it  remains  militarily 
strong,  Turkey  can  continue  to  deter  aggression  and  encourage 
stability  in  the  region. 

Another  area  of  current  concern  is  West  of  Turkey,  in  the 
Balkans.   Without  Turkey's  strong  voice  in  favor  of  curbing 
Serbian  aggression  in  Bosnia,  the  U.S.  would  lack  any  support 
among  its  NATO  allies  for  the  Clinton  Administration's  option  of 
using  air  power  in  the  Yugoslav  crisis.   While  the  world  waits 
and  hopes  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict,  Turkish 
aircraft  are  helping  to  enforce  the  U.N. 's  "no-fly  zone"  over 
Bosnia. 
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k         In  Somalia,  too,  the  absence  of  Turkish  participation  would 
make  a  difference.   Turkey  has  played  an  important  role  in 
Operation  Restore  Hope  and  a  Turkish  General  currently  commands 
U.N.  forces  in  Somalia. 

Finally,  I  ask  you  to  imagine  the  difficulty  of  fostering 
democracy  and  free  enterprise  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  without 
Turkey's  assistance.   Turkey  has  strong  ethnic,  linguistic,  and 
cultural  ties  with  many  of  the  peoples  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Central  Asia.   (I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  these  countries 
first  hand  last  year) .   We  are  fortunate  that  Turkey  is  allied 
with  us,  not  just  in  the  geopolitical  sense,  but  philosophically 
as  well.   Turkey  is  the  only  predominantly  Muslim  country  in  the 
world  that  has  embraced  democratic  political  institutions  and 
free-market  economic  principles.   As  such,  it  is  a  important  role 
model,  not  just  for  Central  Asia,  but  for  the  Middle  East  as 
well.   This  is  particularly  important  because  another  model,  that 
of  an  Islamic  fundamentalist  state,  is  being  actively  promoted  in 
the  region  through  terror,  propaganda  and  rapidly  increasing 
military  capability.   In  recent  years,  Turkey  has  led  by  example, 
showing  the  rest  of  the  Muslim  world  that  Islam  and  democracy  are 
not  incompatible.   Turkey  has  also  taken  affirmative  steps  to 
encourage  regional  economic  cooperation  and  to  establish 
educational,  business  and  cultural  ties  with  its  newly-free 
neighbors  in  Central  Asia. 

Without  the  close  cooperation  of  Turkey  and  the  United 
States ,  prospects  for  peace  between  the  two  former  Soviet 
republics  of  Armenia  and  Azerbaijan  would  be  greatly  diminished. 
Turkey's  elected  leaders  have  courageously  resisted  the 
temptation  to  "take  sides"  in  the  dispute  over  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
despite  strong  support  for  Azerbaijan  within  Turkey  and 
considerable  condemnation  of  Armenia  by  the  world  community.   In 
the  interests  of  peace,  the  Government  of  Turkey  has  taken  a 
constructive,  even-handed  approach.   It  has  offered  humanitarian 
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assistance  to  both  sides  in  the  conflict  and  worked  with  the 
United  States,  Russia,  and  the  concerned  parties  to  achieve  a 
negotiated  settlement.   Turkey  has  also  tried  to  be  even-handed 
with  Georgia  and  the  problems  within  that  country. 

I  have  not  covered  the  critical  Ukraine-Russian  situation, 
but  needless  to  say,  these  Black  Sea  neighbors  of  Turkey  add  to 
the  concern  and  need  for  stability  in  the  area.   By  asking  you  to 
imagine  a  world  in  which  Turkey  was  not  an  ally  and  partner  of 
the  United  States,  I  hope  that  I  have  underscored  the  increasing 
importance  and  relevance  of  U.S. -Turkish  cooperation.   An 
important  dimension  of  that  cooperation  has  been  military  aid, 
which  is  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before.   Turkey  is 
threatened  on  all  sides  by  civil  wars,  ethnic  conflict,  and  other 
forms  of  aggression.   Military  aid  from  the  United  States  funds 
an  ongoing  program  of  urgently-needed  Turkish  defense 
modernization.   Turkey  is  streamlining  its  armed  forces, 
acquiring  modern  defense  equipment,  and  increasing  its  mobility 
and  rapid  response  capability.   For  most  of  its  requirements 
under  this  program,  Turkey  relies  on  American  defense  firms. 
Although  I  am  concerned  with  the  primary  need  to  modernize  the 
Turkish  Armed  Forces,  I  would  be  negligent  if  I  did  not  point  out 
that  military  aid  is  a  good  investment  in  a  very  literal  sense; 
it  creates  jobs  in  the  U.S.  and  helps  to  maintain  our  defense 
industrial  base. 

Unfortunately,  the  recent  shift  from  grant  aid  to  loans 
severely  reduces  the  value  of  U.S.  aid  received  by  Turkey  and 
threatens  Turkey's  ability  to  modernize  its  forces  in  a  way  that 
benefits  both  Turkey  and  the  United  States.   During  the  next  five 
years,  Turkey  will  pay  almost  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
annually  just  to  service  FMF  debt  to  the  United  States. 

I  appreciate  the  difficulty  and  the  gravity  of  your  task. 
You  must  make  foreign  aid  appropriations  decisions  now  that  will 
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affect  global  security  well  into  the  21st  century.   And  you  must 
do  so  under  unprecedented  budgetary  constraints.   In  this 
context,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  military  aid  to  Turkey  is  not  a 
relic  of  the  Cold  War,  but  a  prudent  investment  in  the 
realization  of  current,  and  projected  top-priority  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  goals.   Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  NICHOLAS  LARIGAKIS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN HELLENIC  INSTITUTE  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE,  INC. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Larigakis. 

Mr.  Larigakis.  Thank  you,  Madame  Chairwoman.  I  am  present- 
ing testimony  here  today  on  behalf  of,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Eugene 
Rossides,  who  is  outside  the  country. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony  to  you,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee, 
the  Cyprus  Federation  of  America,  and  the  Pan-Pontian  Federation 
of  America,  on  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1994  foreign  assist- 
ance request  regarding  Greece,  Turkey  and  Cyprus. 

At  the  outset,  we  express  our  congratulations  to  the  subcommit- 
tee members,  and  particularly  to  Chairman  Leahy  and  Senator 
D'Amato  for  the  result  of  last  year's  action  on  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill,  in  which  the  administration's  request  for  $450 
million  in  grant  military  aid  to  Turkey  was  converted  to  loans. 
While  grant  economic  assistance  to  Turkey  was  increased  by  $50 
million,  to  $125  million,  the  overall  result  was  a  significant  change 
for  the  better. 

The  administration  has  proposed  military  aid  to  Greece  in  the 
amount  of  $315  million,  and  to  Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $450  mil- 
lion, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  7  to  10  initiated  by 
the  Congress.  These  amounts  are  in  the  form  of  loans,  and  the 
terms  of  both  countries  are  the  same.  We  welcome  the  administra- 
tion's support  of  the  7-to-lO  military  aid  ratio. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  continues  to  propose  economic 
grant  assistance  for  Turkey,  and  actually  proposed  an  increase 
from  last  year's  $125  million  of  $143  million,  to  $125  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1993,  was  $50  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1992  amount  of 
$75  million,  and  was  part  of  the  compromise  with  the  House  con- 
ferees on  converting  $450  million  in  grant  military  aid  for  Turkey 
to  loans.  Greece  receives  no  economic  aid. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  $1.5  bilUon  in  cuts  in  the  foreign 
aid  program  over  the  next  5  years.  Aid  to  Turkey,  Madame  Chair- 
woman, should  be  the  first  such  cut.  With  our  huge  debt  and  an- 
nual deficit,  our  enormous  domestic  needs,  and  the  economic  pack- 
age of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  proposed  by  President  Clin- 
ton, including  substantial  cuts  in  our  defense  budget,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  continue  any  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey. 

The  end  of  the  cold  war,  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the 
breakup  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  demise  of  communism  there  and 
in  Eastern  Europe,  the  reduction  of  Armed  Forces  in  the  United 
States,  NATO,  and  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  the  lack  of  any  real  threat 
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to  Turkey,  and  Turkey's  horrendous  rights  record  are  further  rea- 
sons to,  not  to  authorize  aid  to  Turkey. 

Senator,  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  we  propose  the  fol- 
lowing. No.  1,  we  oppose  all  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey 
for  the  22  reasons  which  are  embodied  in  this  testimony.  No.  2,  we 
support  a  reduction  in  military  aid  for  Greece  after  Turkey  removes 
its  illegal  35,000-man  army  of  occupation  and  its  80,000  illegal 
colonists  from  Cyprus;  and  Turkey's  125,000-man  army  of  the  Ae- 
gean, aimed  at  Greece's  Aegean  Islands,  is  disbanded. 

No.  3,  we  support  the  traditional  amount  of  $15  million  in  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  Cyprus.  No.  4,  if  the  subcommittee  authorizes 
aid  to  Turkey,  and  we  strongly  urge  you  not  to,  then  the  ratio  of 
military  aid  between  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  maintained  at 
the  7  to  10,  if  not  1  to  1,  and  the  terms  should  be  equal. 

As  a  matter  of  law,  Turkey  is  presently  ineligible  for  foreign  aid 
under  sections  116  and  502-B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  because  of  its  continuing  and  substantial  human 
rights  violations  in  Turkey  and  in  Cyprus. 

On  December  29,  1992,  Helsinki  Watch  released  a  78-page  report 
entitled:  "Broken  Promises:  Torture  and  Killings  Continue  in  Tur- 
key." And  it  is  a  devastating  report  of  brutality  and  barbarism. 
Helsinki  Watch  formally,  and  I  quote:  "recommends  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  end  all  military  and  security  assistance  to  Turkey,  until 
Turkey  stops  its  consistent  pattern  of  gross  human  rights  abuses." 

Turkey  is  also  ineligible  for  foreign  aid  because  of  its  failure  to 
negotiate  in  good  faith  a  Cyprus  settlement,  as  required  by  the 
amendment  lifting  the  remaining  partial  embargo  in  1978.  Turkey 
and  the  Turkish  Cvpriots  were  responsible  for  the  breakdown  in 
November  1992  of  tne  U.N.  Cyprus  peace  talks. 

And  once  again  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  with  Turkey's  support, 
have  blocked  progress  to  a  settlement  with  the  latest  talks  held  in 
New  York  under  U.N.  auspices,  which  started  the  week  of  May  24, 
1993.  Denktash  blocked  the  return  of  Famagusta  for  the  immediate 
resettlement  of  refugees,  with  new  demands  which  fall  outside  the 
U.N.  documents  and  procedure. 

The  last  President  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Russian  rep- 
resentative, Yuliy  Vorontsov,  publicly  blamed  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  U.N. -sponsored  Cyprus  peace  talks. 
Furthermore,  the  next  round  of  talks,  scheduled  to  have  begun  only 
yesterday  in  New  York,  have  been  postponed  because  of  Rauf 
Denktash's  declining  to  adhere  to  the  agreed  resumption  of  joint 
meetings. 

In  a  statement  released  by  Secretary-Greneral  Boutros  Boutros- 
Ghali,  he  states  that  he,  and  I  quote:  "Regrets  very  much  that  Mr. 
Denktash  has  unilaterally  departed  from  the  agreement  of  June  1, 
and  that  as  a  consequence,  the  joint  meetings  will  not  resume  at 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  as  planned." 

Further,  Turkey  is  ineligible  for  United  States  aid  because  of  its 
continuing  violations  of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty,  by  its  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1974,  and  its  occupa- 
tion of  37  percent  of  Cyprus  for  19  years  with  35,000  illegal  occupa- 
tion troops  and  80,000  illegal  Turkish  colonists. 

Money  is  fungible,  and  our  military  economic  aid  to  Turkey  cov- 
ers costs  of  occupation  of  Cyprus,  its  costs  of  the  several  foreign 
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agents  including  Hill  &  Knowlton  and  International  Advisors.  Con- 
tinuing to  authorize  military  aid,  military  and  economic  aid  to  Tur- 
key, only  encourages  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots*  intran- 
sigence on  Cyprus  and  Turkey's  adventurism  in  the  Balkans. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  conclusion,  the  following  22  reasons,  which  again  are  in  the 
full  text  of  this  testimony,  shows  why  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  to  give  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey;  and 
includes  facts  and  reasons  why  Greece  is  extremely  important  to 
the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  why  Tur- 
key is  of  questionable  value  to  those  interests  and  is  an  unreliable 
ally. 

Madam  Chairwoman,  I  recommend  that  you  and  the  subcommit- 
tee take  time  to  read  those  comments,  and  form  your  own  conclu- 
sion. I  thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  EUGENE  T.  ROSSIDES,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  HELLENIC  INSTITUTE 

Chairman  Leahy  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  you  on  behalf  of  tiie  American 
Hellenic  Institute  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Inc  ,  the  Cyprus  Federation  of  America,  Inc  ,  and  the 
Pan-Ponlian  Federation  of  America,  Inc  on  the  Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1994  foreign 
assistance  request  regarding  Greece,  Turkey  and  Cyprus 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  express  our  congratulations  to  the  Subcommittee 
members  and  particularly  to  you  and  Senator  D'Amato  for  the  result  of  last  year's  action  on  the 
foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  in  which  the  Administration's  request  for  $450  million  in  grant 
military  aid  to  Turkey  was  converted  to  loans.  While  grant  economic  assistance  to  Turkey  was 
increased  by  $50  million  to  $125  million,  the  overall  result  was  a  significant  change  for  the  better. 

We  followed  the  matter  closely  and  wrote  to  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations 
Committees  in  support  of  your  actions  and  those  of  Congressman  David  Obey  Attached  to  my 
testimony  as  Exhibits  1  and  2  are  our  letters  of  September  15  and  September  21,  1992 

The  Administration  has  proposed  military  aid  to  Greece  in  the  amount  of  $315  million  and 
to  Turkey  in  the  amount  of  $450  million  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  ratio  of  7  10  initialed  by 
the  Congress.  These  amounts  arc  in  the  form  of  loans  and  the  terms  for  both  countries  are  the 
same.  We  welcome  the  Administration's  support  of  the  7: 10  military  aid  ratio 

Unfortunately  the  Administration  continues  to  propose  economic  grant  assistance  for 
Turkey  and  actually  proposed  an  increase  from  last  year's  $125  million  to  $143  million  The  $125 
million  for  FY'93  was  $50  million  over  the  FY'92  amount  of  $75  million  and  was  pari  of  the 
compromise  with  the  House  conferees  on  converting  $450  million  in  grant  military  aid  for  Turkey 
to  loans 

Greece  receives  no  economic  aid 

The  Administration  has  proposed  $15  million  in  humanitarian  aid  for  Cyprus. 

President  Clinton  has  proposed  $15  billion  in  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  program  over  the 
next  five  years    Aid  to  Turkey  should  be  the  first  such  cut 

With  our  huge  debt  and  annual  deficit,  our  enormous  domestic  needs  and  the  economic 
package  of  spending  cuts  and  tax  increases  proposed  by  President  Clinton,  including  substantial 
cuts  in  our  defense  budget,  it  is  unreasonable  to  continue  any  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Turkey 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  breakup  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  demise  of  communism  there  and  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  reduction  of  armed  forces  in 
the  United  States,  NATO  and  the  former  USSR,  the  lack  of  any  real  threat  to  Turkey  and 
Turkey's  horrendous  human  rights  record,  are  further  reasons  not  to  authorize  aid  to  Turkey. 

In  the  interests  of  the  United  States: 

1  We  oppose  all  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey  for  the  twenty-two  reasons  which 
are  set  forth  below; 

2  We  support  a  reduction  in  military  aid  for  Greece  after  Turkey  removes  its  illegal 
35,000  man  army  of  occupation  and  its  80,000  illegal  colonists/settlers  from  Cyprus  and  Turkey's 
125,000  man  Army  of  the  Aegean  aimed  at  Greece's  Aegean  islands  is  disbanded  Turkey  is  the 
main  security  threat  to  Greece  For  career  officials  in  the  State  Department  and  Defense 
Department  to  deny  this  is  to  deny  reality.  Turkey  has  been  maneuvering  in  the  Balkans,  in 
Albania  and  with  Bosnia  and  Skopje 
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3    We  support  the  traditional  amount  of  $15  million  in  humanitarian  aid  for  Cyprus  .^ 

4.  If  the  Subcommittee  authorizes  aid  to  Turkey,  and  we  strongly  urge  it  not  to,  then  the 
ratio  of  military  aid  between  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  maintained  at  7  to  10,  if  not  1  to  1,  and 
the  terms  should  be  equal 

As  a  matter  of  law.  Turkey  is  presently  ineligible  for  foreign  aid  under  Sections  1 16  and 
502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1%1,  as  amended,  because  of  its  continuing  and 
substantial  human  rights  violations  in  Turkey  and  in  Cyprus. 

On  December  29,  1992,  Helsinki  Watch  released  a  78  page  report  entitled  Broken 
Promises:  Torture  and  Killings  Continue  in  Turkey.  It  is  a  devastating  report  of  brutality  and 
barbarism,  including  killings  by  Turkish  security  forces  on  an  organized  scale  and  the  assassination 
of  165  Kurdish  community  leaders  in  Southeast  Turkey.  I  urge  the  Subcommittee  members  to 
read  the  three-page  press  release  accompanying  the  report  which  is  attached  to  my  testimony  as 
Exhibits. 

Helsinki  Watch  formally  "recommends  that  the  United  States  end  all  military  and  security 
assistance  to  Turkey  until  such  time  as  Turkey  no  longer  manifests"  the  "consistent  pattern  of 
gross  human  rights  abuses"  set  forth  in  the  report,  "or  state  cleariy,  as  required  by  Section  5028 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  what  extraordinary  circumstances  warrant  the  provisions  of  such 

aid." 

I  also  urge  the  Subcommittee  members  to  read  the  op-ed  page  article  by  Jack  Ilealy, 
executive  director,  and  Maryam  Elahi,  program  ofTicer  of  Amnesty  International,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post.  January  5,  1993,  page  A15,  which  is  attached  to  my  testimony  as  Exhibit 
4.  It  also  is  a  grim  report  of  brutalities  by  Turkish  officials. 

Turkey  is  also  ineligible  for  foreign  aid  because  of  its  failure  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  a 
Cyprus  settlement  as  required  by  the  amendment  lifting  the  remaining  partial  embargo  in  1978. 

Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  were  responsible  for  the  breakdown  in  November,  1 992, 
of  the  U.N. -sponsored  Cyprus  talks.  According  to  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali, 
the  Greek  Cypriots  negotiated  "in  good  faith  and  in  conformity  with  international  law"  while  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  (backed  by  Turkey)  refused  to  accept  the  UN's  "set  of  ideas"  as  a  framework  for 
a  solution.  The  Turkish  Cypriots  diverged  from  the  "set  of  ideas"  in  three  fundamental  areas:  the 
concept  of  a  federation,  displaced  persons  and  territorial  adjustments. 

Once  again  the  Turkish  Cypriots  (with  Turkey's  support)  have  blocked  progress  to  a 
settlement  in  the  latest  talks  held  in  New  York  under  U.N.  auspices  which  started  the  week  of 
May  24,  1993.  Oenktash  blocked  the  return  of  Famagusta  for  the  immediate  resettlement  of 
refugees  with  new  demands  which  fall  outside  the  U.N.  documents  and  procedure  The  last 
President  of  the  Security  Council,  the  Russian  representative,  Yuliy  Vorontsov,  publicly  blamed 
the  Turkish  Cypriots  for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  U.N. -sponsored  Cyprus  peace  talks.  Cyprus' 
new  President,  Glafcos  derides,  represented  the  government  of  Cyprus.  Furthermore,  the  next 
round  of  talks  scheduled  to  have  begun  June  14  in  New  York  have  been  postponed  becuase  of 
Rauf  Denktash  declining  to  adhere  to  the  agreed  resumption  of  the  joint  meetings.  In  a  statement 
released  by  Secretary  General  Boutros  Boutros-Ghali,  he  states  that  he  "regrets  very  much  that 
Mr.  Denktash  has  unilaterally  departed  from  the  agreement  of  June  I  and  that  as  a 
consequence  the  joint  meetings  will  not  resume  at  the  United  Nations  headquarters  as 
planned  " 

Further,  Turkey  is  ineligible  for  United  States  aid  because  of  its  continuing  violations  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by  hs  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1974  and  its 
occupation  of  37. 3%  of  Cyprus  for  nineteen  years  with  35,000  illegal  occupation  troops  and 
80,000  illegal  Turkish  colonists/settlers  . 

Money  is  fungible.  Our  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey  covers  Turkeys  costs  of  its 
occupation  of  Cyprus,  its  costs  of  the  several  foreign  agents  it  has  hired  in  the  United  States  and 
part  of  the  costs  of  its  125,000  man  Army  of  the  Aegean  aimed  at  Greece's  Aegean  islands. 
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Our  massive  aid  to  Turkey  since  the  remaining  partial  embargo  was  lifted  in  1978 
has  been  a  major  obstacle  to  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Continuing  to  authorize  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey  only  encourages 
Turkey's  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots'  intransigence  on  Cyprus  and  Turkey's  adventurism  in 
the  Balkans. 

The  following  twenty-two  reasons  why  it  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
give  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey  include  the  facts  and  reasons  why  Greece  is  extremely 
important  to  the  national  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  why  Turkey  is  of  questionable 
value  to  those  interests  and  is  an  unreliable  ally. 

Turkey's  foreign  agents,  Hill  &  Knowlton,  International  Advisors,  Inc  and  others,  have  been 
an  integral  part  of  Turkey's  misinformation  program  aimed  at  covering  up  Turkey's  horrendous 
human  rights  violations  and  questionable  value  as  a  reliable  ally. 

Twenty-two  Reasons  Why  It  Is  Not  In  The  Interests  Of  The  United  States  To  Give 
Military  And  Economic  Aid  To  Turkey 

Each  of  the  following  twenty-two  reasons  is  enough  to  halt  all  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Turkey,  and  several  of  them  justify  immediate  economic  sanctions  against  Turkey 

1.  Our  huge  public  debt  and  large  annual  budget  dencit  are  reasons  enough  not  to 
give  Turkey  any  of  our  tax  dollars 

2  Our  enormous  domestic  needs  should  obviously  take  precedence  over  a  giveaway  to 
Turkey 

3  The  end  of  the  Cold  War 

4  The  demise  of  the  Wju^saw  Pact 

5.  The  demise  of  communism  in  the  former  US  S.R 

6  The  breakup  of  the  USSR. 

7  The  lack  of  any  meaningful  threat  to  Turkey 

What  is  the  threat  to  Turkey  that  requires  massive  US  military  aid''  It  makes  no  sense  for 
the  US  to  continue  to  send  huge  amounts  of  military  aid  to  Turkey  with  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War,  the  demise  of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  the  reduction  offerees  in  the  United  States,  NATO  and  the 
former  USSR,  and  our  huge  budget  deficit  and  enormous  domestic  needs.  Arms  aid  and 
economic  aid  to  Turkey  should  be  ended  now. 

In  fiscal  1991  Turkey  received  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  US  aid,  not  including  excess 
defense  articles  sent  to  Turkey  Desert  Storm  equipment  and  weapons  !ef\  in  Turkey  by  Germany 
and  surplus  weapons  sent  since  the  war  amounted  to  another  billion  and  a  half  dollars 

8.  Turkey's  abduction  of  five  Americans  at  gun  point  in  1974  and  its  refusal  to  release  or 
account  for  them.  There  is  credible  evidence  that  one  of  the  five,  Andrew  Kassapis  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  was  killed  by  Turkish  forces  Kassapis'  kidnapping  with  another  person  at  gun  point  by 
the  Turkish  forces/Turkish  Cypriot  militia  was  witnessed  by  his  parents  and  others  Ambassador 
Nelson  Ledsky,  the  United  States  Special  Coordinator  for  Cyprus,  in  his  testimony  on  April  1 7, 
1991,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs  stated  that  Rauf 
Denktash,  the  Turkish  Cypriot  leader,  told  him  "only  yesterday  at  lunch"  that  he  "has  personally 
looked  into  this  situation  and  he  could  -  he  did  assure  the  family  that  this  boy  was  not  alive  and 
died  in  the  first  few  days  of  fighting  in  July  1974."  (Cyprus:  International  Law  and  the  Prospects 
for  Settlement,  Hearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on  European  Affairs, 
102nd  Cong.,  IstSess.  16(1991)) 
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The  evidence  is  clear  The  reasoning  is  obvious-the  boy  was  in  the  cuslody  of  Turkish 
forces  and  if  he  was  killed  in  the  first  few  days  of  fighting,  he  was  killed  by  lurkish  forces 

We  have  called  for  an  investigation  of  the  matter  and  an  investigation  of  the  fate  of  the 
other  four  Americans  taken  at  gun  point  by  the  Turks  in  1974. 

9.  The  taking  of  property  owned  by  American  citizens  in  the  Turkish  occupied  lerrilor)'  by 
Turkish  forces  and  the  illegal  Turkish  Cypriot  regime,  headed  by  Rauf  Denktash,  and  the  illegal 
use  of  the  property  for  illegal  gains  I  would  estimate  that  there  are  several  hundred  Americans 
whose  property  has  been  illegally  taken. 

10.  Turkey's  numerous  violations  oflaw  stemming  from  its  invasion  of  Cyprus  in  1974, 
which  violations  continue  to  date; 

a.  the  United  Nations  Charter  preamble  "that  armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the 
common  interest"  and  article  2  paragraph  4  which  states  that  "all  members  shall  refrain  in  their 
international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against  the  territorial  integrity  or  political 
independence  of  any  state,  or  in  any  other  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  United 
Nations."  UN  Charter  article  2(4)  is  the  provision  Iraq  violated  by  its  invasion  of  Kuwait, 

b.  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  article  I  which  states  that  "the  Parties  undertake  ..to  refrain  in 
their  international  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  of  the  United  Nations;" 

c.  the  human  rights  sections  116  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  by  its  actions  in  Cyprus,  a  number  of  which  are  continuing  and  substantial,  and  the  arms 
sections  of  that  Act  and  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act; 

d.  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  (19S0); 

The  European  Commission  on  Human  Rights,  in  its  report  dated  July  10,  1976,  regarding 
two  complaints  filed  by  the  Cyprus  Government,  found  Turkey  guilty  of  violating  the  following 
articles  of  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  by  its  actions  in  Cyprus: 

( 1 )  Article  2-by  killings  of  innocent  civilians  committed  on  a  substantial 
scale; 

(2)  Article  3  -by  rapes  of  women  of  all  ages  from  1 2  to  7 1 ; 

(3)  Article  3 -by  inhuman  treatment  of  prisoners  and  persons  detained; 

(4)  Article  5-by  deprivation  of  liberty  with  regard  to  detainees  and  missing 
persons-a  continuing  violation;  In  addition  to  the  5  Americans  taken 
by  the  Turks,  there  are  1,614  missing  Greek  Cypriots  out  of  a  total  of 
570,000  Greek  Cypriots. 

(5)  Article  8-by  displacement  of  persons,  creating  more  than  170,000 
Greek  Cypriot  refugees,  and  by  refusing  to  allow  the  refugees  to 
return  to  their  homes-a  continuing  violation; 

(6)  Article  1  of  the  First  Protocol  to  the  Convention  -by  deprivation  of 
possessions,  looting  and  robbery  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  published  excerpts  of  the  report  and  stated  "It  amounts  to  a 
massive  indictment  of  the  Ankara  government  for  the  murder,  rape  and  looting  by  its  army  in 
Cyprus  during  and  after  the  Turkish  invasion  of  summer  1974."  (London  Sunday  Times,  Jan  23, 
1977). 

Turkey,  by  its  actions  in  Cyprus,  is  in  violation  of  the  human  rights  sections  1 16  and  502B 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  which  violations  of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights  continue  to  date. 
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In  a  second  report  dated  1983  regarding  a  third  complaint  which  was  released  on  April  3, 
1992  after  nine  years  of  delaying  tactics  by  Turkey,  the  European  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
again  found  Turkey  guilty  of  continuing  violations  of  Articles  5  and  8  and  Article  1  of  Protocol 
No   I  of  the  European  Convention 

e  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  (1948)  Violations  of  the 
European  Declaration  on  Human  Rights  also  constitute  violations  of  the  comparable  articles  of 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

f  the  fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  regarding  protection  of  civilians  states  in  section 
III,  article  49  that  the  occupying  power  shall  not  transfer  or  transport  persons  from  their  own 
country  to  the  occupied  territory  There  are  today  an  estimated  80,000  illegal  colonists/settlers 
from  Turkey  in  the  occupied  part  of  Cyprus 

g  Protocol  I  to  the  fourth  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  part  V,  article  85,  also  prohibits 
the  transfer  of  persons  from  the  occupying  powers  country  to  the  occupied  territory, 

h  Article  IV  of  the  Treaty  of  Guarantee  under  the  London-Zurich  Agreement  of  1959-60 
That  Treaty  did  not  authorize  the  use  of  force  If  the  word  "action"  in  Article  IV  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  authorizing  force,  then  that  article  is  void  ab  initio  under  article  103  of  the  UN 
Charter  as  contrary  to  the  Charter  (See  David  Hunt,  "Cyprus  A  Study  in  International  Relations" 
1 1  (1980),  the  Montague  Burton  Lecture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  Hunt  was  Britain's  High 
Commissioner  in  Cyprus  from  1965  to  1966;  see  also  Rossides,  "Cyprus  and  the  Rule  of  Law,"  17 
Syracuse  Journal  of  International  Law  and  Commerce  21,  at  pp  55-60  (1991),  (hereinafter 
"Cyprus  and  the  Rule  of  Law"));  and 

i.  numerous  UN  General  Assembly  and  Security  Council  Resolutions  on  Cyprus 

Turkey's  violations  of  law  are  extensively  discussed  and  documented  in  my  article, 
"Cyprus  and  the  Rule  of  Law." 

No  one  in  the  State  and  Defense  Departments  wants  to  talk  oflhcse  violations  oflaw 
by  Turkey  which  are  more  extensive  than  the  violations  of  law  by  Iraq  in  its  invasion  of 
Kuwait.  The  double  standard  Tor  Turkey  must  end. 

The  Cyprus  issue  is  one  of  aggression  and  land  grab  through  brute  force  by  Turkey  in 
violation  of  the  UN  Charter  and  international  law  It  is  not  a  question  of  minority  rights  The 
substantive  proposals  made  over  the  years  by  the  Greek  Cypriots  encompass  the  language  of  the 
Universal  Declarations  of  Human  Rights  and  the  European  Convention  on  Human  Rights 
Protection  of  minority  rights  can  also  be  aided  by  allowing  for  appeal  to  outside  institutions  such 
as  the  United  Nations,  the  European  Commission  on  Human  Rights  and  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  the  Hague  Turkey  and  Denktash  have  used  this  issue  to  create  an  excuse  for  their 
apartheid  and  partition  policies. 

11.  Turkey's  human  rights  violations  against  its  own  citizens  generally  and  in  particular 
against  its  12  million  Kurdish  citizens  who  constitute  a  20%  minority  (See  the  recent  78  page 
Helsinki  Watch  report.  Broken  Promises:  Torture  and  Killings  Continue  in  Turkey,  released  on 
Dec  29,  1992,  the  Freedom  House  Annual  Survey  for  1991,  the  Human  Rights  Watch  Report 
released  in  January,  1992,  the  Humanitarian  Law  Project  Report,  "The  Current  Conflict  Between 
Turkish  Armed  Forces  and  the  Kurds  of  Southeast  Anatolia,"  July  17,  1991,  the  Helsinki  Watch 
report,  "Denying  Human  Rights  and  Ethnic  Identity-  The  Greeks  in  Turkey,"  March  1992,  the 
Report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  "Torture  in  Turkey  The  Legal 
System's  Response,"  45  Record  6-131,  1990,  the  several  Amnesty  International  reports  on 
Turkey,  and  the  recent  op  -ed  page  article  by  Jack  Healy,  executive  director,  and  Maryam  Elahi, 
program  ofTicer,  Amnesty  International,  in  the  Wash.  Post,  Jan.  5,  1993,  A 1 5.  Also  see  "Cypr\is 
and  the  Rule  of  Law"  footnote  122,  page  62  )  The  three-page  press  release  on  the  Dec  29,  1992, 
78  page  Helsinki  Watch  report  is  attached  as  Exhibit  3  and  the  op-ed  page  article  in  the  Wash. 
Post,  Jan.  5,  1993,  by  officials  of  Amnesty  International  is  attached  as  Exhibit  4. 
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Helsinki  Watch  "recommends  that  the  United  States  end  all  military  and  security  assistance 
to  Turkey  until"  Turkey  stops  its  "consistent  pattern  of  gross  human  rights  abuses."  (See  Helsinki 
Watch  report  Broken  Promises:  Torture  and  Killings  Continue  in  Turkey.  Dec.  29,  1992) 

Turkey  seeks  an  undemocratic  50%  voting  status  and  a  rotating  presidency  for  the  18% 
Turkish  Cypriot  minority  while  denying  basic  human  rights  to  its  20%  Kurdish  minority  Turkey 
is  not  willing  to  offer  its  Kurdish  minority  what  it  seeks  for  the  Turkish  Cypriot  minority. 

Germany  halted  for  a  period  of  time  all  military  aid  to  Turkey  because  of  Turkish  armed 
attacks  including  air  strikes  on  the  Kurds  in  Turkey  and  in  Iraq  utilizing  in  part  German  military 
equipment  The  United  States  did  not  follow  Germany's  lead.  The  State  Department 
spokesperson  actually  commended  the  Turks.  (See  Spokesperson  Margaret  Tutwiler  press 
briefings,  March  25  and  26,  1992.) 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  (April  1,  1992)  stated  that  "Turkish  Kurds  have  been 
subject  to  systematic  human  rights  violations,  including  torture  "  The  editorial  also  stated  that: 
"The  international  community  is.  morally  bound  to  demand  that  ..Ankara  cease  [its]  ugly 
repression  of  Kurdish  civilians  before  its  becomes  genocide  " 

Turkey  challenged  basic  United  States  policy  toward  Iraq,  particulariy  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  on  behalf  of  the  Iraqi  Kurds,  when  the  foreign  ministers  of  Turkey,  Iran  and  Syria  met  in 
Ankara  on  Nov.  14,  1992  The  foreign  ministers  issued  a  strong,  blunt  attack  on  the  new 
administration  of  Iraqi  Kurdistan  A  month  earlier  they  had  rejected  the  Iraqi  Kurdish  parliament's 
declaration  envisioning  a  federalized  government  in  a  more  democratic,  pluralistic  Iraq  (Murphy: 
"Key  States  Warn  U  S  Over  Kurds  --  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria  Challenge  US  Role,"  Wash  Post, 
Nov.  15,  1992,  page  A33,  col  1.) 

12  Since  money  is  fungible.  United  States  aid  subsidizes  the  cost  to  Turkey  of  (a) 
lurkey's  illegal  occupation  of  almost  40%  of  Cyprus,  (b)  the  several  foreign  agents  Turkey 
employs  in  the  United  States  for  over  $3  4  million  annually  according  to  Department  of  Justice 
records  (including  Hill  and  Knowlton  at  $11  million  and  International  Advisors,  Inc  ,  at  $6 
million),  (c)  and  part  of  the  costs  of  Turkey's  125,000  Army  of  the  Aegean  aimed  at  Greece's 
Aegean  Islands,  and  (d)  part  of  the  costs  of  the  Turkish  military  which  is  used  to  suppress 
Turkey's  Kurdish  minority 

Our  massive  aid  to  Turkey  since  the  remaining  partial  embargo  was  lifted  in  1978 
has  been  a  major  obstacle  to  a  settlement  of  the  Cyprus  problem. 

Continuing  to  authorize  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey  only  encourages 
Turkey's  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots'  intransigence  in  the  Cyprus  negotiations  and  Turkey's 
adventurism  in  the  Balkans. 

13.  Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  were  responsible  for  the  breakdown  in  Nov  ,  1992, 
of  the  UN  sponsored  Cyprus  talks  According  to  UN  Secretary-General  Boutros  Boutros  Ghaii, 
the  Greek  Cypriots  negotiated  "in  good  faith  and  in  conformity  with  international  law"  while  the 
Turkish  Cypriots  (backed  by  Turkey)  refused  to  accept  the  UN's  "set  of  ideas"  as  a  framework  for 
a  solution  The  Turkish  Cypriots  diverged  from  the  "set  of  ideas"  in  three  fundamental  areas:  the 
concept  of  a  federation,  displaced  persons  and  territorial  adjustments 

Once  again  the  Turkish  Cypriots  (with  Turkey's  support)  have  blocked  progress  to  a 
settlement  in  the  talks  held  in  New  York  under  UN  auspices  which  started  the  week  of  May  24, 
1993  Denktash  blocked  the  return  of  Famagusta  for  the  immediate  resettlement  of  refugees  with 
new  demands  which  fall  outside  the  U.N  documents  and  procedure  The  current  President  of  the 
UN  Security  Council,  the  Russian  representative,  Yuliy  Vorontsov,  blamed  the  Turkish  Cypriots 
for  the  lack  of  progress  in  the  U.N. -sponsored  Cyprus  peace  talks. 

14.  Turkey  has  failed  to  negotiate  in  good  faith  a  Cyprus  settlement  as  required  by  the 
amendment  lifting  the  remaining  partial  embargo  in  1978  The  provisions  of  the  original  embargo 
should  therefore  be  implemented  against  Turkey.  In  1974  Turkey  violated  Section  505(d)  of  the 
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Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  Section  3(c)  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act, 
by  the  misuse  of  United  States-supplied  arms  for  its  aggression  in  Cyprus,  see  Comptroller 
General's  opinion  letter  of  October  7,  1974,  120  Cong  Rec.  34,672  (1974)  and  the  several 
congressional  debates  from  September  through  December,  1974,  Lawrence  Stern,  The  Wrong 
Horse  149(1977) 

Turkey  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots  have  failed  to  submit,  as  promised,  negotiating  proposals 
regarding  territory,  constitutional  arrangements  and  refligees  since  1977  On  September  II, 
1991,  in  Paris  the  Turkish  Prime  Minister  reneged  on  understandings  that  had  been  conveyed  to 
the  UN  Secretary  General  and  the  Stale  Department  and  scuttled  plans  for  an  international 
conference  favored  by  the  United  States. 

15.  United  States  intelligence  facilities  in  Turkey  are,  and  have  been  for  many  years, 
unnecessary  and  duplicative  of  other  superior  listening  posts  and  satellites  For  many  years  we 
have  called  for  their  closing  Several  were  closed  last  year  and  it  was  recently  announced  that  five 
more  such  facilities  in  Turkey  would  be  closed  The  remaining  ones  should  also  be  closed  and 
the  estimated  4,000  remaining  American  troops  should  be  brought  home  It  is  a  waste  of  US 
taxpayer  dollars  to  keep  any  listening  facilities  open  in  Turkey  and  American  troops  there  (See 
"Cyprus  and  the  Rule  of  Law,"  page  79  footnote  187  ) 

16.  Turkey  is  an  unreliable  ally  who  aided  the  former  USSR,  militarily  Example's  of 
Turkey's  unreliability  are  set  forth  in  "Cyprus  and  the  Rule  of  Law,"  page  79,  footnote  187. 
Turkey  also  refused  to  cosponsor  the  United  States  initiative  in  the  UN  to  revoke  the  infamous 
resolution  equating  Zionism  with  racism  and  abstained  on  the  vote 

17  The  Persian  Gulf  War  demonstrated  that  Greece,  not  Turkey,  is  the  strategic  key  to 
the  projection  of  United  States  power  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  Persian  Gulf  The  NATO 
naval  base  in  Suda  Bay,  Crete,  is  the  key  base  for  the  projection  of  United  Slates  power  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf  through  the  Sixth  Fleet  The  NATO  naval  base  at 
Suda  Bay  is  far  more  important  to  US  strategic  interests  than  all  the  listening  posts  and  bases  in 
Turkey  put  together.  President  Bush  recognized  the  importance  of  Suda  Bay  by  his  historic  visit 
to  the  Suda  Bay  bases  in  July,  1991 . 

Turkey  sat  on  the  sidelines  throughout  Desert  Shield,  refusing  to  send  any  forces  to  the 
US  -led  Coalition,  refusing  to  authorize  a  second  land  front  from  Turkey  (see  Wash.  Post.  Jan. 
16,  1991,  at  A6,  col  5),  and  refusing  to  allow  the  use  of  the  NATO  air  base  at  Incirlik,  Turkey 

Desert  Storm  began  on  January  16,  1991  It  was  not  until  over  24  hours  af\er  the  air  war 
had  begun  on  January  16,  1991,  and  only  afler  the  Iraqi  air  force  and  air  defenses  had  been 
neutralized  and  the  U.S.  had  achieved  air  superiority,  that  Turkey  allowed  a  limited  number  of 
sorties  out  of  the  Incirlik  NATO  air  base  Only  one  out  of  twenty  coalition  sorties  originated  in 
Turkey,  and  these  were  clearly  unnecessary  The  Turkish  military  and  Turkish  public  opinion 
opposed  the  use  of  Incirlik  NATO  air  base. 

Regarding  the  two  oil  pipelines  from  Iraq  through  Turkey  to  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
Iraq,  not  Turkey,  closed  the  first  oil  pipeline  and  reduced  the  flow  of  oil  through  the  second  by  75 
percent  for  lack  of  customers  Turkey  refused  to  act  to  shut  off  the  second  pipeline  until  af\er  the 
UN  Security  Council  passed  resolution  661  on  August  6,  1990  {Wash.  Post,  Aug  8,  1990,  at 
A12,  col. 4)  Other  countries  acted  right  away. 

Further,  we  did  not  need  Turkey  to  halt  the  remaining  25%  of  the  second  pipeline  since 
the  naval  blockage  would  have  prevented  any  movement  of  Iraqi  oil  from  Turkey's  Mediterranean 
port  if  there  had  been  any  customers  Turkey's  President  Ozal  admitted  this  in  a  news  conference 
on  June  7,  1991  in  Istanbul  when  he  stated:  "If  Turkey  had  not  imposed  an  embargo  and  shut  the 
pipeline  it  would  have  led  to  a  blockade  "  (Associated  Press,  June  7,  1991  ) 

Turkey  had  no  choice  but  to  close  the  remaining  pipeline  once  the  Security  Council  acted 
Otherwise,  she  would  have  been  in  violation  of  Security  Council  Resolution  661  and  Article  25  of 
the    United  Nations  Charter,  which  requires  member  states  to  comply  with  Security  Council 
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resolutions  By  failing  to  implement  S.C  Res.  661,  Turkey  would  have  jeopardized  her  relations 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations  who  supported  S  C.  Res.  661,  including  the  U.S  ,  and  the  significant 
economic  relations  and  aid  from  the  U.S.,  other  countries,  and  international  organizations. 

Turkey's  proponents  stress  that  Turkey  closed  its  206-mile  border  with  Iraq  In  reality, 
the  border  was  never  fully  closed.  There  was  large-scale,  openly  organized  smuggling  along  the 
Turkey-Iraq  border.  (See  Wall  Si.  Jour,  Oct.  30,  1990,  at  1,  col.  1;  Turkish  newspapers,  Sabah, 
Sept  3,  1990,  and  Cumhuriyet,  Sept  22,  1990,  and  the  weekly  magazine,  Yuzil,  Sept  9,  1990.) 

Turkey's  proponents  also  assert  that  Turkish  troops  "tied  down"  100,000  Iraqi  forces 
Again,  the  reality  is  otherwise  The  Iraqi  troops  were  stationed  along  the  Syrian  and  Turkish 
borders  in  Northern  Iraq  before  the  invasion  of  Kuwait  and  Iraq  had  no  plans  to  move  them  south. 
Those  troops  had  to  be  kept  there  in  order  to  control  the  Kurds  and  check  the  Syrians. 

While  Turkey  delayed  support  for  the  U.S.  initiated  freeze  on  commercial  dealings  with 
Iraq  and  negotiated  for  compensation,  and  sat  on  the  sidelines  throughout  Desert  Shield  (Aug.  2, 
1990-Jan.  16,  1991)  the  Mitsotakis  government  of  Greece  gave  full  support  to  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm.  Greece: 

(1)  immediately  condemned  Iraq's  aggression; 

(2)  authorized  from  the  first  day  of  the  crisis  the  use  of  the  Suda  Bay  naval  base 
to  provide  operational,  logistical  and  command  support  for  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet 
24  hours  a  day, 

(3)  authorized  the  use  of  the  U.S.  air  base  at  Suda  bay  to  provide  similar  support 
to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  in  the  build  up  of  U.S.  air  power  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  other 
Persian  Gulf  countries; 

(4)  authorized  military  overflights  and  base  access  generally  (the  extraordinary 
number  of  over  thirty-two  thousand  (32,000)  military  overflights  of  Greece 
occurred  during  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm), 

(5)  joined  the  coalition  forces  and  sent  two  naval  frigates  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  offered  air  combat  patrols  and  medical  facilities. 

The  Greek  merchant  marine  played  a  substantial  role  in  the  movement  of  cargo  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces.  The  Greek  merchant  marine  is  an  important  asset  for 
U.S.  and  NATO  interests  that  is  often  overlooked  in  considering  the  relative  strategic  and  military 
values  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

18.  Operation  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  demonstrated  that  Turkey  is  fundamentally 
irrelevant  for  protecting  the  oil  resources  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  of  little  value  for  US  national 
security  interests  in  the  present  post-Cold  War,  post-Persian  Gulf  era. 

The  war  proved  that  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  oil  resources  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is: 

(1)  the  cooperation  of  the  Gulf  states  with  the  US.  by  authorizing  US   air 
and  land  bases  in  those  countries,  not  in  Turkey, 

(2)  the  use  of  the  NATO  naval  base  at  Suda  Bay,  Crete; 

(3)  the  use  of  the  British  bases  in  Cyprus;  and 

(4)  the  use  of  the  U.S.  naval  base  and  facilities  in  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

David  C.  Morrison,  in  a  comprehensive  article,  discussed  in  detail  the  U.S.  base  facilities 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  countries.  (See  NalionalJournal,  March  23,  1991,  at  675  ) 

19.  Turkey's  foreign  agents  now  try  to  justify  aid  by  saying  Turkey  can  be  influential 
regarding  the  new  southern  republics  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  That  argument  is  irrelevant  on  the 
question  of  aid  to  Turkey.   Turkey  will  pursue  its  interests  regarding  these  new  nations  with  or 
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without  U.S.  aid.  Secondly,  the  U.S.  does  not  need  an  intermediary  with  these  new  nations 
Thirdly  we  do  not  need  to  create  a  new  Ottoman  Empire  in  that  region  or  build  up  another 
potential  Khomeini  or  Hussein.  The  Turkish  government  actually  boasted  in  an  ad  in  the  April  29, 
1992,  Wall  Street  Journal  that  it  could  become  a  "regional  superpower;  the  most  influential 
nation  in  a  vast  area  stretching  from  the  Dalmatian  coast  to  the  borders  of  China  "  (See  Rossides, 
"Turkish  Deja-Vu",  American  Orthodoxy.  Ethics  and  Public  Policy  Center,  Winter,  1993,  page  9  ) 

The  idea  that  Turkey  could  serve  as  a  model  for  the  former  Soviet  Republics  in  Central 
Asia  is  not  shared  by  area  specialists.  Barnett  Rubin,  Director  of  Columbia  University's  Center  for 
the  Study  of  Central  Asia,  states  that: 

the  main  obstacle  to  intelligent  policy  making  in  Central  Asia  is  the  repetition  of 
the  cold  war  pattern  of  looking  for  a  threat  and  for  a  partner  against  that  threat— 
and  then  finding  that  the  partner  has  a  regional  agenda  that  isn't  yours  ..At  the 
moment,  the  new  threat  perception  is  some  kind  of  Iranian  fundamentalism  and  our 
partner  is  so-called  secular  Turkey....!  think  that  the  Central  Asian  nations  are  not 
going  to  be  the  passive  recipients  of  somebody  else's  models.  {N.  Y.  Times,  May 
31,  1992,  page  16  col  2) 

Another  Columbia  Center  professor,  Edward  Allworth,  said  that  making  Turkey  the  model 
was  a  "simple-minded  solution  to  a  very  complex  problem  "  (Ibid  ) 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini  (D-AZ)  praised  Secretary  Baker  for  opening  embassies  in  the 
Central  Asian  republics  but  "he  is  concerned  that  Washington  is  listening  too  closely  to  fears  of 
Islamic  revivalism  voiced  for  political  reasons  by  old-guard  communists  still  in  power  in  several 
states  "  He  "is  also  critical  of  the  Administration's  decision  to  meet  the  threat  of  Islamic  militancy 
through  a  policy  of  encouraging  Turkey  as  a  model  for  Central  Asia  "  Senator  DeConcini  stated: 
"Turkey  has  immense  problems,  including  in  human  rights  "  (N.  Y.  Times,  May  31,1 992) 

Actually,  pan-Turkism  is  a  regional  threat  Shireen  T  Hunter,  Deputy  Director  of  Middle 
East  Studies  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  states  that  a  major  regional 
"phenomenon  is  the  reemergence  of  extreme  and  potentially  irredentist  and  expansionist 
nationalisms,  most  notably  pan-Turkism"  Hunter  adds  "If  continued  unchecked,  or  worse,  if 
consciously  or  unconsciously  encouraged  by  Western  policies  devised  for  the  expediency  of  the 
moment,  such  ideas  could  become  sure  recipes  for  regional  conflicts  "  (15  Washington  Quarterly, 
at  58,  1992 ) 

Turkey's  continuing  human  rights  violations  against  its  Kurdish  and  Greek  minorities  in 
Turkey  and  its  aggression  in  and  occupation  of  almost  40%  of  Cyprus  does  not  qualify  it  to  be 
promoted  as  a  model  for  any  new  nation  in  Central  Asia 

20  Cyprus,  through  the  use  of  the  British  bases  in  the  British  Sovereign  Base  Areas  in 
Cyprus,  the  granting  of  overflight  rights,  base  access  and  transit  assistance,  was  more  important  to 
the  success  of  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  than  Turkey 

Cyprus  provided  substantial  support  for  Desert  Shield/Desert  Storm  Cyprus  gave 
immediate  and  strong  support  for  the  US  condemnation  of  Iraqi  aggression  and  gave  full  and 
strong  support  for  all  of  the  United  Nations  resolutions  on  Iraq 

Cyprus  authorized  military  overflight,  transit  assistance  and  base  access.  United  States 
and  allied  planes  used  Cyprus  airports  for  flights  related  to  the  war  effort 

The  British  bases  in  the  British  Sovereign  Base  Areas  provided  operational,  logistical, 
communications,  and  command  support  for  British  and  allied  forces  from  August  2,  1990  on  a  24- 
hour-a-day  basis,  and  were  and  are  more  useful  than  all  of  the  bases  in  Turkey 

Cyprus  played  an  important  role  at  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  non-aligned 
nations  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  on  February  12,  1991,  in  blocking  a  resolution  that  criticized  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  was  conducting  the  Desert  Storm  war 
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The  Cyprus  merchant  marine  played  a  substantial  role  in  the  movement  of  cargo  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  for  the  coalition  forces. 

21.  The  Iraq/Kuwait  precedent  should  be  applied  to  Turkey/Cyprus  There  is  no  legal 
difTerence  between  Iraq's  aggression  against  Kuwait  and  Turkey's  aggression  against  Cyprus  and 
the  factual  situation  is  remarkably  similar.  The  key  factual  difference  is  that  Kuwait  has  oil 
and  Cyprus  does  not 

As  a  matter  of  law,  Iraq/Kuwait  and  Turkey/Cyprus  are  the  same  Both  Iraq  and  Turkey 
violated  the  United  Nations  Charter  article  2(4)  which  prohibits  the  use  of  threat  of  force  to  settle 
differences  Turkey's  aggression  has  been  compounded  over  a  nineteen-year  period,  a  fact  which 
should  weigh  heavily  against  Turkey. 

Cyprus  is  the  acid  test  of  the  New  Worid  Order  Will  we  apply  the  rule  of  law  to  friend 
and  opponent  alike  or  will  we  continue  the  double  standard  for  and  appeasement  of  Turkey? 

Failure  to  apply  the  rule  of  law  to  Turkey  as  it  was  applied  to  Iraq  would  give  credence  to 
the  charge  that  the  Persian  Gulf  War  was  solely  for  access  to  Persian  Gulf  oil 

Enforcing  the  United  Nations  Charter  provisions  and  General  Assembly  and  Security 
Council  resolutions  on  Cyprus  against  Turkey  would  demonstrate  that  the  era  of  a  double 
standard  on  the  rule  of  law  and  aggression  for  an  ally  is  over.  It  would  add  the  important 
ingredient  of  credibility  to  our  efforts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  elsewhere  for  a  New  Worid  Order. 
The  precedent  value  for  the  rule  of  law  in  international  fairs,  added  to  the  Iraq/Kuwait  precedent, 
would  be  highly  significant. 

22.  The  United  States,  through  the  actions  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger, 
bears  a  major  responsibility  for  the  tragic  events  of  1974.  The  New  York  Times  in  1974 
characterized  Kissinger's  policy  as  having  "encouraged  Turkey  to  intervene  on  the  island"  and 
"illegal  appeasement  of  Turkish  aggression  "  {New  York  Times,  Sept.  14,  at  28,  col.  I.) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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September  15,  1992 


The  Honorable 

Patrick  Leahy 

Chairman 

^propriations  Subcommittee 

on  roreign  Operations 

United  Sutes  Senate 

Washington.  D.C.  20515 

Re:      Turkey  and  Ethnic  aeanstng  ■ 

A  Pgwblt  Smptfunl 


Dear  Chairman: 

The  United  States  and  the  world  community  have  noted  with  alarm  and 
have  taken  certain  actions  regarding  the  "ethnic  cleansing"  in  the  former 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  Yet  the  United  States  and  the  world  have  little 
noted  the  history  of  "ethnic  cleansing"  by  Turkey  in  Turkey  and  in  Cyprus 
which  continues  to  date. 

Since  money  is  fungible,  all  of  our  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey 
is,  and  has  been,  used  to  support  Turkey's  program  of  ethnic  cleansing 
against  its  large  Kurdish  minonty,  the  remnants  of  its  Greek  minority  and 
against  the  Greek  Cypriots  in  Cyprus. 

It  is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  double 
standard  on  Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing 

Turkey.  Ethnic  Cleansing  and  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill 

The  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill  has  passed  the  House  and  is  presently 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations. 
The  House  bill  provides  S4S0  million  in  military  aid  and  S  68.25  million  in 
economic  aid  to  Turkey,  and  $315  million  in  military  aid  to  Greece  The 
House  changed  all  military  aid  to  loans.  Last  year  Turkey  received  $500 
million  in  military  aid,  all  in  grants  while  Greece  received  $350  million  in 
military  aid,  only  $40  million  of  which  was  in  grants  and  $310  million  in 
loans. 

We  call  for  an  immediate  halt  in  all  military  and  economic  aid  to  Turkey 
and  economic  sanctions  against  Turkey,  similar  to  those  against  Serbia  and 
those  formerly  imposed  on  South  Africa,  until  Turkey  »tops  its  ethnic 
cleansing  and  accords  its  minorities  full  human  rights. 

The  Kurdish  minority  in  Turkey,  between  10  and  12  million  people  or 
roughly  20%  of  the  population  of  Turkey,  has  been  subjected  to  ethnic 
cleansing  and  human  rights  abuses  by  the  Turkish  Govenunent  for  decades. 
The  Turks  prevented  the  Kurds  from  using  their  own  language  and 
customs.  They  even  denied  the  existence  of  the  Kurds  and  referred  to  them 
as  "mountain  Turks." 

Turkey's  policy  of  ethnic  cleansing  directed  against  its  Kurdish  and 
Greek  citizens  and  the  evidence  of  Turke/s  actions  of  ethnic  cleansing  are 
clear,  public,  fully  documented  and  incontrovertible.  See  the  following 
citations,  among  others: 


Freedom  House  Annual  Survey  for  1991; 

Human  Rights  Watch  Report,  January,  1992; 

Humanitarian  Law  Project  Report,  "The  Current  Conflict  Between  Turkish 
Armed  Forces  and  the  Kurds  ot  Southeast  Anatolia,"  July  17.  1991; 

Helsinki  Watch  Report,  'Denying  Human  Rights  and  Ethnic  Identity-The 
Greeks  in  Turkey,"  March.  1992; 

Report  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York  on  "Torture  in 
Turkey:  The  Legal  System's  Response."  45  Record  6-131.  1990; 
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■  Amnesty  International  Report:  Continuing  Violations  of  Human  Rights  in 
Turkey  1986,  AI  Index  No.  EUR  44/33/87; 

■  Amnesty  International  Report:   Turkey:   Human  Rights  Denied,  Nov.  1988, 
AI  Index  No.  EUR  44/65/88; 

"  Amnesty  International  Report:  Turkey:     Brutal  artd  Systematic  Abuse  of 

Human  Rights  (1989); 

■  Dr.  Vera  Saeedpour,  "The  Kurdish  Way  of  Life  in  Turkey:  A  Tapcstiy  of 
Tribulations,"  Kurdish  Tunes,  Spring  1986. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial  (April  1, 1992)  sUted  that: 

Turkish  Kurds  have  been  subject  to  systematic  human  rights  violations  including 
torture.. ..The  international  community  is.. .morally  bound  to  demand  that. .Ankara  cease 
[its]  ugly  repression  of  Kurdish  dvilians  before  it  bwomes  genocide." 

Regarding  Cyprus,  the  New  York  Times  in  a  recent  editorial  (see  Exhibit  1)  on  Turkey's  ethnic 
cleansmg  in  Cyprus  entitled  ""Ethnic  Cleansing,'  Cypriot  Style"  wrote: 

So  Cyprus  remains  a  cruelly  divided  economic  slum.  Such  is  the  dirty  legacy  of 
"ethnic  cleansing,  "which  occurred  in  Cyprus  long  before  Bosnia.  {New  York  Times, 
Sept.  S,  1992,  see  also  Christos  loaimides  In  Turkeys  Image— The  Transformation  of 
Occupied  Cyprus  into  a  Tnrkish  Province  (1991). 

These  international  condemnations  of  Turkey  have  not  fundamentally  had  any  impact  on  the 
Turkish  Government  and  its  military,  political  and  diplomatic  leaders.  The  Turks  have  been 
conducting  a  fiill  scale  war  of  ethnic  cleansing  against  its  Kurdish  minority  utilizing  American 
supplied  anns  and  equipment  (and  German)  in  violation  of  our  laws,  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  international  law.  As  the  New  York  Times 
reported: 

For  eight  years,  the  Turkish  authorities  have  been  fighting  a  guerrilla  war  against  the 
Kurdish  Workers  Party,  and  more  than  3,300  people  have  di«i  in  a  conflict  that  corrodes 
Turkey's  Westward-looking  aspirations  and  raises  fi-equent  questions  about  human  rights 
violations,  including  routine  and  systematic  torture."  (New  York  Times,  March  27,  1992, 

Sage  AlO,  coll;  see  also  New  York  Times,  March  30,  1992,  page  AI,  col.4  and  the 
'Washington  Post.  June  26,  1992,  page  A27,  col.3) 

The  Kurds  have  also  charged  the  Turkish  Government  with  62  political  killings  since  the 
beflimiing  of  1991 .  See  Exhibit  2  for  excerpts  from  New  York  Times  correspondent  Alan  Cowell's 
article,  March  27, 1992. 

Last  fall  and  earlier  this  year  the  Turks  used  German-supplied  arms  in  brutal  attacks  on  its 
Kurdish  minority.  As  a  result,  Germany  halted  all  military  aid  to  Turkey  (New  York  Times  March 
27,  1992,  page  AlO,  col.4).  After  certain  assurances  from  Turkey,  Germany  later  lifted  its  arms 
ban. 

The  United  Sutes  did  not  follow  Germany's  lead  Incredibly,  the  State  Department's 
•pokeapcraon  actually  commended  the  Turks.  (Ibid.  See  also  Margaret  Tutwikr  preas  briefings, 
March  25  and  26.  1992  ) 

Turkey  continues  to  ignore  and  challenge  the  international  community  by  itt  military  actions 
against  its  Kurdish  minoifty  in  Turkey  and  abnost  daily  bombing  attacks  against  Turidsh  Kurds  in 
northern  Iraq.  See  Exhibit  3  for  excexpu  from  New  York  Times  correspondent  Chris  Hedges' 
reoeot  report  from  Iraq. 

The  New  York  Times,  on  Sqrtember  7,  1992,  reported  that  Turkey's  Prime  Minister  Demird 
and  TurkCT-s  leaderahip  have  decided  to  crush  the  Kurdish  separatisu  with  "raw  military  power." 
See  Exhibit  4  for  New  York  Times  correspondent  Alan  CoweO's  report  fix>m  Turkey. 

It  is  tnttiuctive  to  compare  Turkey's  suppression  of  iu  20%  Kurdish  minority  with  Turkey's 
demands  for  special  privileges  fi>r  the  1 8%  Turkish  Cypriot  minority  in  Cyprus.  Is  Turkey  willmg 
to  give  itt  20%  KurcUsh  minority  the  same  spedal  pTi>al^es  it  claims  for  the  18%  Turkish  Cypnot 
intnority? 

Tbe  Turks  have  a  community  of  interest  with  Iraq  against  the  Kurds,  and  Ankara's  policy 
towards  Iraq  is  at  variance  with  U.S.  policy.  Turkey's  Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demirel  states 
that  Turkey  will  "not  permit  allied  warplanes  to  fly  combat  missions  against  Iraq  from  Turkish 
bases  "  See  Exhibit  5  for  the  New  York  Times,  August  30.  1992.  report  by  correspondent  Alan 
Cowell, 

A  recent  Helsinki  Watch  Rq)ort  documents  Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing  against  its  Gredc 
minority: 
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The  Greek  community  in  Istanbul  today  is  dwindling,  elderly  and  frightened  Their 
fearfulness  is  related  to  an  appalling  history  of  pogroms  and  expulsions  that  they  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  government  As  a  result  of  these  acts,  the  Greek 
population  in  Turkey  has  declined  from  about  1 10,000  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the 
Lausanne  Treaty  in  1923  to  about  2,500  today  " 

"The  problems  experienced  by  the  Greek  minority  today  include  harassment  by  police, 
restrictions  on  freedom  of  expression,  discrimination  in  education  involving  teachers, 
books  and  curriculum,  charitable  institutions;  and  the  denial  of  ethnic  identity  These 
problems  are  also  suffered  by  the  few  remaining  Greeks  living  on  the  islands  of  Imbros 
and  Tenedos "  (Denying  Human  Rights  &  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Greeks  of  Turkey, 
Helsinki  Watch  Report,  March,  1992,  page  1  ) 

Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing  is  nothing  new  It  has  a  long  history  It  goes  back  at  least  to  the 
Armenian  Genocide  of  1915  and  the  earlier  attacks  on  the  Armenians  in  1894-1895  The 
Annenian  Genocide  should  never  be  forgotten  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  Hitler  used  the 
Annenian  Genocide  as  a  precedent  for  his  "final  solution"  against  the  Jews. 

Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing  against  its  Greek  minority  goes  back  to  at  least  1922  and  the  burning 
of  Smyrna  by  the  Turks  and  the  slaughter  of  the  city  of  Smyrna  by  Kemal  Ataturk's  troops  See 
The  Blight  of  Asia,  New  York,  1924,  by  the  American  Consul  George  Horton,  The  Great 
Betrayal  New  York,  1924,  by  Edward  Hale  Bierstadt,  and  Smyrna  1922-  The  Destruction  of  a 
City,  1966,  (Kent  State  University  Press)  by  Maijorie  Housepian  Dobkin 

In  World  War  n,  and  the  1930's,  Turkey  regularly  abused  its  minorities 

On  September  5,  1955,  the  Turks  organized  a  large  scale  pogrom  against  its  Greek  minority  in 
Istanbul  and  Izmir,  which  devastated  the  Greek  community  See  Phillips,  "WTiat  Is  The  Matter 
With  Mary  Jane?  The  Tragicomedy  of  Cyprus,"  Harper's  Magazine  43  at  48  (June  1956).  See 
elso  New  York  Times.  Sept  7,  1955,  at  Al,  col  5,  Id  ,  Sept  12.  1955,  at  A8,  col.3.  "The  amount 
of  damage  has  be«n  assessed  unofiBcially  at  $300,000,000  "  Id  Sept  13,  1955,  at  AlO,  col.6 

Since  that  date  the  Turks  kept  up  steady  pressure  against  its  Greek  minority,  is  part  of  hs 
ethnic  cleansing,  which  resulted  m  the  exodus  of  the  Greeks  from  Turkey  There  are  only  a  few 
thousand  ddedy  Greeks  left  in  Istanbul  and  Izmir.  See  the  recent  Hdsinki  Watch  Report 
Dcayiag  Huua  Rights  and  Ethnic  Identity:  The  Greelu  ofTariiey,  March,  1992. 

Unfortunately  there  has  been  little  attention  given  to  Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing  by  the  world 
communitv.  The  United  States  has  been  particularly  sofr  on  Turkey.  Turkey's  continuing  and 
substantial  human  rigjtts  violations  make  her  ineligible  for  U.S.  aid  but  the  Executive  Branch  and 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Robert  Bvrd,  Turkey's  leading  supporter  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  have  ignored  the  law.  (See  sections  1 16  and  S02B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
as  amended.) 

The  double  standard  for  Turkey  is  evident  when  we  compare  our  actions  against  Nicaragua. 
On  Srotember  1,  1992,  the  United  States  condemned  the  Nicaraguan  Government's  lack  of  action 
reganUng  the  killing  of  over  100  former  members  of  Nicaragua's  anti-communist  movement  as 
"totally  unacceptable.*  In  a  prepared  sutement  Richard  Boucher,  State  Department  spokesman, 
stated: 

'We... deplore  the  murder  and  harassment  of  former  members  of  the  Nicaraguan 
resistance,  who  demobilized  under  the  peace  accords,  and  returned  to  Nicaragua  to 
rebuild  their  country  in  peace,"  {Washinpon  Times,  Sept.  2,  1992,  at  Al,  col.5) 

Earlier  this  year,  the  United  States  suspended  $116  million  in  aid  to  Nicaragua  (Ibid  ) 

While  we  have  acted  against  Nicaragua  we  have  appeased  Turkey  for  years.  In  the  face  of 
military  operations  against  the  Kurds,  political  killings,  torture  of  Kurdish  civilians  on  a  substantial 
scale  and  general  human  rights  violations  by  Turkish  authorities  against  the  Kurds  and  Greeks, 
our  government  has  taken  no  action  against  Turkey.  In  fact  as  noted  above,  the  State  Department 
spokesperson  commended  the  Tiuks,  asserting  they  were  attacking  Kurdish  "terrorists." 

Our  appeasement  of  Turkey  for  decades  has  signaled  others  that  the  U.S.  will  not  act  in  such 
situations.  The  double  standard  on  Turkey's  ethnic  cleansing  and  human  rights  violations  is 
harmful  to  American  interests  and  should  be  eliminated  at  once. 

The  United  States  in  its  own  self  interest  should  act  to  halt  all  military  and  economic  aid  to 
Turkey  and  initiate  economic  sanctions  against  Turkey  until  Turkey  stops  its  ethnic  cleansing  and 
accords  its  Kurdish,  Greek  and  other  minorities  in  Turkey  full  human  rights  including  political 
rights  and  removes  its  illegal  occupation  troops  and  illegal  settlers  from  Cyprus. 

Congress  will  act  on  appropriations  for  foreign  aid  before  it  adjourns  in  early  October,  either 
through  the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  or  by  a  continuing  resolution 
on  appropriations.  The  Administration  should  reverse  its  position  on  aid  to  Turkey  and  call  for  a 
suspension  of  aid  until  Turkey  halts  its  ethnic  cleansing  activities  in  Turkey  and  m  Cyprus. 
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Since  the  Administration  will  not  act,  Congress  should.  The  action  at  present  is  in  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations.  We  hope  that  Chairman  Patrick  Leahy  (D- 
VT),  Senator  Robert  Kasten  (R-WI),  the  ranking  Republican,  and  other  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  and  full  Committee,  will  initiate  this  issue  with  the  Administration  and  fiuling 
action  or  concurrence  by  the  Administration,  will  take  action  on  their  own  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

When  is  the  United  States  going  to  stop  appeasing  Turkey?  There  is  no  better  time  than  now! 
See  enclosed  is  a  memorandum  of  June  15,  1992,  previously  sent  to  you,  listing  21  reasons  why  it 
is  not  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  give  aid  to  Turkey.  Several  of  the  reasons  justify 
immediate  economic  sanctions  against  Turkey. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  need  additional  information  please  let  us  know. 

Sincere 


EXHIBITl 

New  York  Times  Editorial,  September  5, 1992 

'Ethnic  Cleansing,'  Cypriot  Style 


AUi,  a  month  of  direct  uIVs  at  the  Unlte<l 
Natlonf  ttetween  Gr««k  and  Turkish  Cypriot  leaders 
hat  gotten  nowhere.  An  achievable  "set  of  ideas" 
for  uniting  this  dlimembered  islartd  had  been  put 
forward  by  Secreury  General  Boutros  Boutros- 
Chall.  But  Rauf  Denkuth,  tpeaklng  for  Cyprus't 
TUrkith  tncUive,  ahr«dded  all  proposals  for.  power- 
tftaring  and  justice  for  refugees. 

So  Cyprus  remalni  a  cruelly  divided  economic 
ahim.  Such  Is  the  dirty  legacy  of  "ethnic  cleansing," 
which  occurred  In  Cyprus  long  before  Bosnia. 

After  Independence  in  I960.  Cyprus's  Creek  and 
Turkish  communities  proved  unable  to  live  under  a 
common  roof.  Reciprocal  folly  led  in  1974  to  Tur- 
key's armed  Intervention  and. a  brutal  population 
exchange  that  displaced  160,000  Greek  Cyphots  and 
45,000  Turkish  Cypriots.  Since  then,  an  unrecog- 
nised Turkish  Cypriot  minlstate  has  been  kept  alive 
by  Turkish  subsidies  and  soldiers,  while  United 
Nations  bhie  helmets  patrol  a  buffer  tone 

Eager  to  end  a  costly  peacekeeping  operation. 
Mr  Boutros-Ghali  came  up  with  a  suggested  map 


giving  the  Turkish  side  28.2  percent  of  the  island:  it 
currently  occupies  J8  percent.  The  plan  was  accept- 
ed by  George  Vasslliou,  leader  of  the  Creek  Cypri- 
ots, who  speaks  for  about  SO  percent  of  the  island's 
Inhabitants.  But  It  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Denktash, 
who  speaks  for  only  19  percent. 

In  Cyprus,  forcible  partition  has  entrenched 
communal  grievances.  And  as  elsewhere,  each  side 
aruclQusly  leans  on  a  foreign  big  brother.  Greece, 
preoccupied  with  Balkan  turbulence,  now  presses 
for  compromise  on  Cyprus.  Turkey  hinted  to  Presi- 
dent Bush  that  it  was  prepared  to  do  the  same.  Mr. 
Denktash,  it  ap(>ears,  didn't  gel  the  message  from 
Ankara. 

The  Cyprus  talks  will  resume  in  Ocio"ber.  A 
solution  would  enable  Greek  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
to  enjoy  political  equality  in  a  bizonal  federation, 
thereby  making  the  island  a  model  rather  than  a 
warning.  But  that  can  onlyliappen  if  Mr.  Boutros- 
Ghall  and  the  Security  Council  finally  turn  wide- 
spread disgust  with  this  Interminable  dispute  to* 
their  diplomatic  advantage 


EXHIBIT  2 
Excerpts  from  New  Yorx  Times  CoRRESPor«)Er<T  Alan  Cowell's  article  (March 

27,  1992,  PAGE  AlO,  COL.  1). 

The  killings,  said  Sabahattin  Acar,  a  lawyer  and  secretary  of  Diyaibakir's  human  rights 
league,  fit  a  pattern  of  political  attacks  that  have  taken  62  Uves  since  the  be^iiming  of  last 
year.  They  have  raised  new  and  troubling  questions  about  Turkey's  handlmg  of  a  crisis 
that  pits  a  Marxist  Kurdish  separatist  group  against  the  authorities  in  an  increasingly 
violent  guerrilla  war. 

What  troubles  Kurdish  leaders  here  more  directly,  however,  are  deaths  like  those  of 
Mr.  Gungen,  attributed  to  government  sponsorship  of  an  ostensibly  Islamic  fundamentalist 
group  caBed  He^Uah,  or  the  Party  of  God. 

'I  believe  that  some  security  forces  and  the  Government  are  supporting  the  Hezbollah 
against  the  people,'  laid  Dagistan  Toprak,  the  Kurdish  Deputy  Mayor,  who  belongs  to  the 
Social  Demiocntic  Party,  the  junior  coalition  partner  in  Mr.  Demirel's  Government. 
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"SiQoe  the  beginniiig  of  1991,  there  have  been  a  lot  of  mysterious  killings,*  lays  Fevzi 
Vemerdaroglu,  t  human  rights  lawyer,  who  said  he  suspected  a  counterinsurgeocy  unit 
withm  the  Turkish  military. 

Ahhou^  the  authorities  routinely  deny  involvement,  Mr.  Acar,  the  human  rights 
official,  said  that  none  of  the  62  apparently  political  killings  had  been  inveatigated  and  that 
there  had  been  no  murder  trials. 

'The  Oovenuneot  is  not  trying  to  find  the  kiOers,'  be  said.  *It  is  not  even  taking 
evidence.'  By  contrast,  he  said,  state  security  courts  tried  1,200  people  last  year  on 
charges  of  supporting  the  Kurdish  guerriDaa. 

The  suspicions  of  Mr.  Acar  and  others  have  been  fueled  by  incidents  in  which  people 
later  found  dead  were  last  teen  in  the  hands  of  the  police  or  in  polioe  cars.  The  poboe 
deny  tnvolvtmeat,  but  the  killings  have  spread  a  profound  apprdieaaion. 

Tm  scared,*  said  Mr.  Acar,  1  cannot  go  out  at  night.  I  cant  open  my  door  at  uight 
and  I  never  go  anywhere  alone.* 

In  the  dash  of  perceptions  and  propaganda  between  the  two  sides,  Kurdish  supporten 
of  the  gueniUas  call  them  Uberatora,  wbM  the  authorities  label  them  bandits  and  terrorists. 
The  authorities  say  there  are  3,000  guerrillas  inside  Turlcey  and  7,000  more  waiting  either 
across  the  border  with  Iraq  or  at  the  organization's  headquarters  b  the  Syrian-controlled 
Bekaa  region  of  Lebanon. 

"The  population  of  the  southeast  is  deeply  alienated,  caught  between  the  P.K.K.  and 
the  security  forces  and  tilting  towards  the  P.K..IC,  *a  senior  Western  diplomat  b  Ankara 
said,  refemng  to  the  Kurdish  guerrilla  group  by  its  initials. 

Still,  there  seem  to  be  strong  indications  of  rising  Kurdish  nationalist  sentiment,  once  so 
repressed  that  even  the  word  'Kurd*  was  taboo  and  the  authorities  referred  to  them  as 
'mountain  Turks.* 

*Todav  we  are  valley  Kurds,*  said  Mr.  Toprak,  the  Deputy  Mayor.  "The  Kurds  have 
crossed  the  threshold  of  fear  and  are  no  longer  afraid.* 

A  group  of  parliamentary  deputies  touring  southeastern  Turkey  in  March  entered  one 
village  where  women  produced  P.K.K.  banners  and  portraits  of  the  party  leader,  Abdullah 
Ocaun,  all  illegal  emblems  in  T«u1cey. 

And  a  celebration  of  International  Women's  Day  at  the  offices  here  of  the  People's 
Labor  Party,  a  group  that  has  sent  20  elected  deputies  to  the  Ankara  Parliament  and  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  guerrillas'  lawful  front  inside  Turkey,  turned  quickly  into  a 
demonstrabon  on  bdialf  of  the  Kurdish  party. 

*The  P.K.K.  is  our  party,  Apo  is  our  leader,'  one  song  went,  referring  to  Mr.  Ocalan 
by  his  nidmame.  People  punched  dencfaed-fist  salutes  into  the  air.  "Kurdish  women  are 
struggling  alongside  the  men,*  prodaimed  Huaniye  Olmez,  a  party  official.  *We  must  join 
handsand  resist  together.  Ifwe  do  this,  no  power  can  stop  us* 

Paradoxically,  the  fiery  pro-Kurdish  speeches  were  mostly  in  Turkish  because,  Kurdish 
leaden  said,  the  years  of'^linguistic  suppriession  have  left  few  city-dwelling  Kurds  fluent  in 
their  own  language. 

Nonetheless,  such  political  boldness  wouM  have  been  unthinkable  only  a  few  years  ago. 
Some  Turks  fear  that  Oovtnmeot  ooocessioos  to  Kurds,  like  permitting  the  publication  of 
Kurdish  newspapen  and  allowing  Kurdish  legislators  to  enter  the  4S0-seat  Parliament, 
have  merely  encouraged  Kurxlish  support  of  the  guerrillas. 

"The  way  it  wu  in  Lithuania  or  Yugoslavia,  it  must  be  the  same  here,*  said  Hadp 
Dide,  a  Kurdish  lepslator,  who  created  an  uproar  in  Parliament  last  November  when  he 
protMted  the  pariiamentary  oath  u  'a  dedal  of  the  Kunfish  people.' 

"The  Kurdish  people  will  decide  their  own  fiiture.' 


EXHIBIT  3 

Excerpts  from  New  York  Tihes  Correspondent  Chris  Hedges'  Report  from 
Iraq  (AuGtJvr  29, 1992,  page  3,  col.1). 

Beyond  the  scrutiny  of  the  outside  wortd,  a  nasty  air  war  is  under  way  in  the 
hintenands  of  northern  Iraq. 

This  time,  the  attacks  are  directed  not  from  Baghdad  or  Washinston  but  from  Ankara, 
by  Turkish  Govemmeot  officials  bent  on  destroying  rebd  camps  of  the  Kurdish  Workere 
Party,  a  Turkish  [sic]  guerrilla  group. 
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The  T^btis,  who  conduct  raids  into  Turkey  from  camps  in  northern  Iraq,  have  been 
fighting  for  an  independent  Kurdish  state  in  southeastern  Turkey  since  1984.  The  Kurdish 
region  traditionally  incorporates  parts  of  Iraq,  Turkey  and  Iran  .. 

Turkish  officials  contend  that  their  air  attacks  are  based  on  precise  intelligence  data, 
often  provided  by  small  reconnaissance  units  sent  into  Iraq  But  Kurdish  fanners  and 
shepherds-many  of  whom  have  lost  relatives,  animals  and  property  to  Turkish  bombs— do 
not  agree. 

"The  planes  don't  distinguish  between  us  and  them,"  a  peasant,  Khader  Darwish,  said 
"They  just  drop  the  bombs.   Besides,  the  camps  have  a  lot  of  anti-aircraft  weapons,  so 
some  planes  like  to  unload  their  bombs  in  safer  areas  " 

In  the  last  year  about  SO  people  in  the  area  have  been  killed  and  30  wounded, 
prompting  local  people  to  abandon  SO  towns  and  villages  along  the  border,  the  Kurds  say 

The  Kurdish  fanners  say  Turkey  sends  planes  several  times  a  week,  bombing  anything 
that  moves.  Few  villagers  walk  the  roads  by  day 


EXHIBIT  4 

Excerpts  from  a  Report  from  Turkey  in  the  Neh^  York  Times  by  Correspondent 
Alan  Cowell.  (September  7, 1992,  page  3,  col.1) 

As  its  conflict  with  Kurdish  separatists  enters  its  ninth  year,  with  ever  greater  casualties 
and  on  ever  broader  fronts,  the  Turkish  Govenrunent  has  opted  squarely  for  hat  it  sees  as 
its  only  means  of  crushing  the  revolt:  raw  military  power 

And  while  the  Government  has  so  far  clearly  frustrated  the  insurgents'  efforts  to  inspire 
a  full-scale  Kurdish  revoU,  the  conflict  threatens  to  turn  into  a  campaign  of  attrition  that 
wUl  leave  Turiceys  large  Kurdish  minority  hostile  for  years  to  come.  Of  the  country's  60 
million  people,  10  miUion  are  Kurds,  including  6  million  in  the  southeast. 

"The  real  question,"  a  senior  Western  diplomat  in  Ankara  said,  "is,  what's  the 
Government  going  to  do  about  the  southeast -a  humane,  enlightened  approach  to  the 
people  in  the  area  based  on  human  rights,  or  what?  We  haven't  seen  that  toaay." 

No  More  Concessions 

Less  than  a  year  after  Prime  Minister  Suleyman  Demirel  seemed  to  signal  conciliation 
by  acknowledging  what  he  called  a  "Kurdish  reality"  in  the  lands  bordering  Iraq,  Iran  and 

Syria,  he  and  other  Turkish  leaders  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  there  will  be  no 
more  poUtical  concessions  toward  the  nationalist  sentiment  inspiring  the  revoh. 

In  a  break  with  past  practice,  the  Government  these  days  permits  Kurds  to  use  their 
own  language  in  newspapers  and  songs.  But  officials,  inclucung  Mr.  Demirel,  said  this 
acknowledgment  of  the  language  would  not  be  extended  to  education  or  to  broadcasting. 

"Just  our  security  forces  will  handle  h,"  be  said  in  an  interview  in  Ankara,  the  caphal. 
"No  country  can  m^e  peace  with  the  terrorists." 

The  Defense  Minister,  Nezvat  Ayaz,  aaid,  "The  Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operadonal  devdopments,  because  it  is  the  security  forces  that  have  to  fight  against 
terrorism.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  have  an  autonomous  state  in  Turkey." 

A  Growing  Conflict 

The  fight  is  clearly  growing.  Of  the  4,500  people  estimated  to  have  been  killed  since 
the  war  started  in  August  19M,  about  1,300  have  died  this  year  alone.  The  extent  of  the 
insurgency  was  illustrated  this  weekend  when,  according  to  the  semi-official  Anatolia 
news  agency,  43  people  were  Idlled  in  incidents  in  three  parts  of  the  southeast. 

The  problem  confronting  Ankara  is  made  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that  among 
Kurds  and  some  foreigners,  the  Government  seems  to  be  losing  the  propaganda  war  that 
in  most  insurgencies  forms  the  basis  of  perceptions  that  often  dicUte  victory  or  defeat  as 
much  as  batUefield  successes.  (New  York  Times,  Sept.  7,  1992.  page  3,  coll) 
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EXHIBITS 

EXCIRPTS  FIIOM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  REP<mT  BY  CORRESPONDENT  ALAN  COWELL. 
(AUGUST  30,  1992,  PAGE  10,  COL.  1) 

But  u  tension  with  Baghdad  mounted  again  this  summer,  Prime  Minister  Suleyman 
Demiret  has  made  dear  that  his  country  would  not  assume  the  same  high  profile  and 
would  not  permit  allied  warplanes  to  fly  combat  missions  against  Iraq  fi^om  Turkish  bases. 

Turkey  acknowledges  that  the  allied  flights  may  be  preventing  Iraqi  attacks  that  would 
cause  a  future,  unwelcome  flood  of  Kurdish  refugees  in  to  Turkey.  But  as  the  deterrence 
continues,  the  Kurds  of  northern  Iraq  seem  to  be  taking  advantage  of  the  protection  to 
advance  toward  a  Kurdish  mini-state,  possible  letting  in  example  for  Turkey's  own 
Kurdish  minority,  six  million  <^wfaom  live  in  soutbetstetn  Turkey. 

War  Grows  More  Vkiou 

'The  Turks  fear  that  if  there's  such  an  entity  in  northern  Iraq,  there  would  be  a  nmilar 
pressure  for  a  Kurdistan  in  Turkey."  a  Western  diplomat  said.  Ankara  is  fighting  an 
increasingly  vicious  war  against  sepvatist  Kurdish  insurgents  in  the  southeast  precis^  to 
prevent  that. 

On  tome  issues  Ankara's  interests  are  more  closely  aligned  with  those  of  Baghdad  than 
those  of  the  West:  both  want  the  economic  benefit  of  reopening  the  oil  pipeline;  neither 
wants  the  region's  Kurds  to  pursue  their  aep«ratist  visions.  Ankara  pointedly  refused  to 
recognize  the  administration  tet  up  by  Kurds  in  northern  Iraq  earlier  thu  year. 

*If  Turkey  does  not  want  an  ind»endent  Kurdish  state:  in  noftbem  Iraq,  a  high  ofiBdal 
said,  'there  u  no  independent  Kunhah  state.'  {.New  York  Times,  August  30.  1992.  page 
10.  coll) 
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Septenber  21,  1992 


The  Honorable 

David  R.  Obey,  Chairman 

Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 

Foreign  Operations 
U.S.  Bouse  of  Representatives 
Washington,  DC  20515 


Re! 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman; 


'Eye  on  Ankara:   Waiting  for  an  End 
to  Turkish  Torture,"  by  Jeri  Laber 
and  Lois  Whitman  (Wash.  Post. 
Sept.  20.  1992.  page  C3.  col.H 


I  am  sending  as  an  addendum  to  my  letter  of  September 
15,  1992,  regarding  Turkey,  ethnic  cleansing,  and  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  the  above-mentioned  article  in  which  the 
authors,  Jeri  Laber  and  Lois  Whitman  state  that  "torture, 
murder  and  other  human  rights  abuses  in  Turkey  have  become 
significantly  worse"  under  Prime  Minister  Suleyman 
Demirel's  new  government. 

Jeri  Laber  is  the  Executive  Director  of  Helsinki  Watch 
and  Lois  Whitman  is  Deputy  Director.  Helsinki  Watch  is  a 
division  of  Human  Rights  Watch. 

Turkey  is  in  clear  and  incontrovertible  violation  of 
sections  116  and  502B  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended.   Turkey  is,  and  has  been,  engaging: 

"in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights, 
including  torture  or  cruel,  inhuman,  or 
degrading  treatment  or  punishment,  prolonged 
detention  without  charges,  causing  the 
disappearance  of  persons  by  the  abduction  and 
clandestine  detention  of  those  persons,  or  other 
flagrant  denial  of  the  right  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  security  of  persons."  (See  Section  116 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.) 

As  the  Administration  has  not  acted  to  date,  we 
strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  act  by  halting  all  military 
and  econoBiic  aid  to  Turkey  in  accordance  with  the  law. 


Sine 
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For  Immediate  Release 


For  Further  Information,  Contact 
Lois  Whitman 
Susan  Osnos 


(212)  972-8400  (w) 
(212)  787-5226  (h) 
(212)  972-8400  (w) 
(203)  622-0472  (h) 


(New  York)  December  29.  1992  —  Killings  and  torture  of  civilians  by 
security  forces  in  Turkey  have  increased  since  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Suleyman  Demirei  took  office  a  year  ago,  according  to  a  new  report  released  by 
Helsinki  Watch,  a  division  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  a  human  rights  monitoring 
and  advocacy  organization.  Because  of  this  consistent  pattern  of  gross  human 
rights  abuses.  Helsinki  Watch  recommends  that  the  United  States  end  all  military 
and  security  assistance  to  Turkey  until  such  time  as  Turkey  no  longer  manifests 
such  a  paiiern.  or  state  clearly,  as  required  by  Section  502D  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  what  extraordinary  circumstances  warrant  the  provision  of  such 

aid. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  report  calls  on  the  Turkish  government  to  end  the 
use  of  lethal  force  against  peaceful  demonstrators;  to  obsenc  international  law 
and  standards  in  conducting  raids  on  houses  containing  suspected  "terrorists;'  lo 
punish  security  force  members  who  kill  civilians  without  justification;  and  to  end 
torture  in  interrogation  centers  and  prosecute  torturers. 

The  Helsinki  Watch  report  also  condemns  the  use  of  violence  against 
civilians  by  the  PKK  (the  Kurdish  Workers'  Party)  and  urges  the  PKK  to  end  all 
such  abuses  and  observe  promptly  and  scrupulously  international  humanitarian 
jaw"the  laws  of  war. 


"•teloWMcliBtdiriiioootHiiiiMllifftaWHeh       Itobtn  L  hiMieiB.  Chiii  •  Adrun  W  > WkI  Vicr  C)v»ii  ■  Aiyih  Nt«t.  Eitevitrw  t)ir«oi 
^•'"•tMloiKDtpijijDineiofHoByJIaUntaLWuhBigioBDiwcioi       Htlonta  Wuek  u  tftlawi  wtJi  iht  l««n>»i»ivil  Htlmvta  rtdtriiKm  lot  Homk  fcjho 
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Tlie  78-page  report,  entitled  Broken  Promises:  Torture  and  Killings  Continue  in  Turkey, 
condemns  the  government  of  Turkey  for  failing  to  keep  the  many  promises  it  made  when  it 
took  power  on  November  25,  1991.  Among  these  were  promises  to:  end  torture;  amend  the 
Constitution  and  revise  Turkish  laws  to  conform  with  iniernaiional  human  rights  laws  and 
standards;  acknowledge  the  'Kurdish  reality'  in  southeast  Turkey;  end  prohibitions  against 
political  parties;  and  establish  a  free  and  independent  press. 

Tlie  report  includes  material  gathered  by  Helsinki  Watch  in  August  1992  in  interviews 
in  four  cities  in  western  Turkey  with  24  people  who  told  stories  of  recent,  brutal  torture  at  the 
hands  of  police.  Torture  techniques  included  the  use  of  electric  shock  against  a  detainee  who 
is  blindfolded  and  suspended,  naked,  by  the  arms  or  wrists;  severe  beatings;  rape  and  sexual 
abuse  (including  the  rape  with  a  truncheon  of  a  woman  who  was  two  months  pregnant);  having 
one's  face  pushed  into  a  septic  tank;  and  being  placed  in  a  cell  with  an  attack  dog  and  bitten 
repeatedly. 

Torture  during  interrogation  can  lead  to  death,  according  to  the  report.  Sixteen  people 
have  died  in  the  custody  of  police  or  gendarmes  during  1992;  six  of  the  sixteen  were  said  by 
police  to  have  committed  siiicide--three  of  them  were  children  bct\veen  the  ages  of  13  and  16. 
Irt  only  three  of  the  sixteen  cases  have  investigations  been  undertaken  by  public  prosecutors, 
the  report  charges. 

In  the  first  eleven  months  of  1992,  the  report  states,  Turkish  security  forces  have  shot 
and  killed  seventy-four  people  in  house  raids,  and  the  evidence  suggests  that  the  killings  were 
deliberate  executions.  Security  forces  have  also  shot  and  killed  more  than  100  peaceful 
demonstrators  during  1992.  Moreover,  the  report  charges  that  165  community  leaders  in 
southeast  Turkey  have  been  assassinated  by  unknown  assailants  in  1992  and  that  Turkish 
authorities  have  failed  utterly  to  investigate  these  killings  and  prosecute  those  responsible. 

Among  the  165  people  assassinated  in  southeast  Turkey  >%ere  eleven  journalists, 
according  to  Helsinki  Watch  All  but  one  of  these  journalists  wrote  for  left-wing  or  pro-Kurdish 
journals;  several  had  writteji  about  purported  connections  between  a  "counter-guerrilla  force" 
allegedly  responsible  for  assassinations  in  the  southeast  and  Turkish  security  forces.  The  report 
charges  that  these  journalists  were  apparently  targeted  as  pan  of  an  on-going  campaign  to 
silence  the  dissident  press.  To  date,  the  government  has  made  no  serious  effort  to  find  the 
murderers  of  these  reporters,  according  to  the  report. 

The  report  points  out  that  Turkey  is  the  third-largest  recipient  of  Ainerican  aid.  For 
fiscal  year  1993,  Turkey  will  receive  military  assistance  of  $450  million  in  loans,  as  well  as  5125 
million  in  grants  of  economic  support  funds.  In  addition,  $180  million  worth  of  excess  military 
equipment  (helicopters,  aircraft,  vehicles  and  the  like)  was  transferred  to  Turkey  in  1991  and 
1992. 

Among  the  specific  recommendations  that  Helsinki  Watch  makes  to  the  government  of 
Turkey  are: 

•  Abide  by  international  standards  requiring  law  enforcement  officials  to  use  lethal 
force  only  when  absolutely  necessary  and  in  proportion  to  the  immediate  danger  faced  when 
conducting  raids  on  houses  suspected  to  contain  'terrorists;' 

•  Deploy  nonleihal  methods  of  crowd  coniiol  and.  in  particular,  end  the  use  of  live 
ammunition  except  when  necessary  to  prevent  a  threat  to  life; 

•  Punish  appropriately  security  force  members  who  kill  civilians  without 
justification  during  demonstrations  or  house  raids; 

•  Investigate  thoroughly  and  promptly  all  suspicious  deaths  and  disappearances  and 
prosecute  those  responsible; 

•  Take  aggressive  steps  to  end  torture  in  police  interrogation  centers; 

•  Prosecute  torturers  and  increase  the  possible  sentences  for  torture; 
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•  Shorten  permissible  periods  ofdetemion  so  iliat  detainees  appear  promptly  before 
a  judge,  as  required  by  iniernational  law; 

•  Permit  detainees  immediate  and  regular  access  to  attorneys; 

•  Abide  by  international  luinianiiarian  la\\  iii  the  conduct  of  military  actions  in 
southeast  Turkey;  in  particular,  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  civilians; 

•  End  restrictions  that  deprive  Kurds  of  their  ethnic  identity,  including  restrictions 

on  the  use  of  Kurdish  language,  music  and  dance;  and 

•  End  all  restrictions  on  free  expression,  including  freedom  of  the  press,  association, 
assembly  and  religion. 


Broken  Promises:  Torture  and  Ktllings  Continue  in  Turkey  was  written  by  Lois  ^\■hitman, 
Deputy  Director  of  Helsinki  Watch.  Copies  of  this  report  can  be  obtained  from  the  Publications 
Department.  Human  Rights  Watch,  4S5  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10017-6104  for  SIO.OO. 

Helsinki  Watch  was  established  in  197S  to  monitor  domestic  and  international 
compliance  with  the  human  rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki  Accords.  The  chair  of 
Helsinki  Watch  is  Jonathan  Fanton  and  the  vice  chair  is  AJice  Henkin.  Jeri  Laber  is  executive 
director;, Lois  Whitman  is  deputy  director;  Holly  Gartner  is  staff  counsel;  Erika  Dailey,  Rachel 
Denber  and  Ivana  Nizich  are  researcli  associates;  and  Pamela  Co.v,  Christina  Derry  and 
Aleksandr  Petrov  are  associates. 

Helsinki  Watch  is  a  division  of  Human  Rights  Watch,  which  includes  Afiica  Watch, 
Americas  Watch,  Asia  Watch,  the  Fund  for  Free  Expression  and  Middle  East  Watch.  The  chair 
of  Human  Rights  Watch  is  Robert  L  Bernstein  and  the  vice  chair  is  Adrian  W,  DeWind.  Aryeh 
Neier  is  executive  director;  Kenneth  Roth  is  deputy  direcioi';  Holly  J.  Bui  khalter  is  Washington 
Director;  Susan  Osnos  is  Press  Director. 

Helsinki  Watch  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Helsinki  Federation  in  Vienna, 
Austria. 
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Jack  Healey  And  Maryam  Elahi 

The  Cries  That  Haunt  Turkey 


One  yttt  tgo.  SuJeyman  Demirel 
promised  during  his  flection  campaign 
(or  prime  minister  thst  *the  watl!  of  tlJ 
police  stations  in  Turkey  v-ill  be  made  of 
glass*  Demirel  acknowledged  that  tor- 
ture exuled  in  Turkey,  but  vowed  to 
end  it 

Today.  Prime  Minister  Demirel't 
profTuse  is  shattered  like  a  thouu/id 
•hards  a(  glass  Torture  remains  wide- 
spread and  systematic  in  Turkey,  espe- 
aally  during  the  first  lew  da)-s  o(  deten- 
tion in  police  ttitions.  With 
inlerrogations  carried  out  m  complele 
leaecy  by  police  who  are  nrely  if  ever 
prosecuted,  it  u  no  surprise  that  deatba 
in  custody  continued  in  1992. 

One  such  cav  is  that  of  a  16-year-old 
Kurdish  gul.  Biseng  Anik  She  was 
among  100  people,  mostly  students, 
detained  by  Turkish  police  di  Sinuk 
Province  in  southeastern  Turkey  in 
March  1992  She  died  in  police  custody 
VMien  her  mother  went  to  collect  the 
body,  she  found  that  half  her  daughter's 
head  had  been  shot  away,  her  hands 
were  torn  between  the  6ngets.  some 
fingers  were  broken,  and  her  (lesh  was 
covered  with  ogarette  bums,  cuu  and 
bruises 

According  to  the  official  version  of 
events.  Uiseng  had  not  been  tortured 
and  had  killed  herself  with  a  rifle  she 
found  in  her  cell  Despite  public  out- 
cries, no  independent  inquiry  wis  every 
initiated  on  this  case.  The  autopsy  re- 
port was  never  released,  and  the  fami- 
ly's request  for  a  aecond  autopsy  was 
refused. 

In  another  case,  in  April  1992.  during 
a  military  operation  in  the  Mardin  Prov- 
ince, a  group  of  loMiers,  beat  and 
dngged  a  16-year-old  boy  out  of  his 
home  between  4  and  5  am.  The  sokliers 
built  a  fire,  and  when  it  had  burnt  down, 
they  laid  the  boy  on  the  embers  and 
forcibly  held  him  do«-n  The  soldiers 
repeated   this   procedure   five   or   six 


times,  before  they  finaOy  left  him  lor 
dead  The  boy  managed  to  crawl  to  a 
road  and  was  found  by  ihepher^.  Mi- 
raculously, he  survived. 

On  April  27.  1992.  Naili  Top,  a 
23-year-ok)  mine,  was  detained  in  Istan- 
bul as  she  was  leaving  the  hospital 
where  she  worked  The  pobce  suspect- 
ed her  of  having  been  sivolved  in  a 
terronst  altadi.  She  was  taken  to  • 
pobce  ttatxm  where  she  was  tortured, 
even  though  the  told  them  the  was 
pregiunl.  According  to  Naili  Top. 
They  punched  me  aD  over  with  fists, 
bu!_esr^i»l'v  in  my  stomach,  hrea«s 
and  belly.  They  raped  me  with  >  trun- 
cheon, and  they  tr>ed  to  rape  tne  with  a 
bottle  In  particular,  they  groped  my 
stomach  and  said.  'Are  you  pregnant?' 
and  then  punched  me  there  " 

Who  is  hefcJ  accountable  (or  thev 
brutalities?  Are  there  pubbc  cooderivna- 
tions.  prosecutions  of  torturers  and 
competuations  to  torture  victims'  Un- 
fortunately, Prime  Minister  Demirel  has 
forgotten  his  campaign  promise  His 
government  has  not  taken  the  mirumal 
steps  required  under  inlematxinal  law 
to  safeguard  all  delamees  and  pwnsh  the 
vwbting  officers.  These  are  haunting 
images  of  Turkey  a  decade  ago,  when 
Demirel  was  also  in  power  and  gross 
violations  c(  human  rights  were  taking 
pbce 

The  Turlash  government  justifies 
many  of  its  human  rights  viobtion;  as 
necessary  evils  to  comtat  attacks  by  the 
Kurdish  Workers  Party  (PKK)  m  south- 
east Turkey.  Amnesty  Intemational 
does  not  deny  the  government  of  Tur- 
key its  nght  to  respond  to  *iolent  is- 
laulls  by  the  PKK  or  other  »iolent 
organizatxxis.  But  wtio  protects  atizens 
from  the  vtotence  of  the  govemmenL' 

Instead  of  worVing  to  comply  with 
intemational  bw  to  honor  basic  human 
rights,  Turkey  has  focused  on  impro^'ing 
its  image  abrriad.  For  example.  Turkey 


spends  more  than  $2  million  a  year  on 
kibbyists  in  Washington,  instead  of  con- 
ducting extensive  trainings  in  humaa 
rights  bw  for  bw  enforcement  officers 
and  the  judioary.  The  government  has 
taken  additional  cosmetic  ttep^  such  as 
publishing  a  alick  brochure  entitled  "Hu- 
man Rights  in  Turkey:  A  Record  of 
Improvement."  eslablishing  a  commis- 
tion  and  miitistry  of  human  rights. 

None  of  these  ste^  has  resulted  in  a 
reducing  abuses  and  promoting  human 
rights  In  fact,  the  blest  PR  scandal  is  a 
judicial  package  that  was  passed  by  the 
parbament  in  November  '92  and  is  being 
presented  to  the  international  communi- 
ty as  a  "reform."  even  though  it  provides 
no  protection  for  politicaj  detainees  who 
(ace  the  greatest  nsk  o(  torture. 

One  year  allet  Demirels  inaugura 
tion.  the  cries  of  torture  still  echo  from 
behind  ck»ed  doors  at  Turkish  police 
tialioos  Those  cnes  will  stop  haunluig 
Turkey  and  the  rest  of  the  worW  only  i 
Prune  Minister  Denwel  finally  honors 
his  pledge  to  break  down  those  doors 
and  build  walls  of  gbss  instead. 

After  I  decade  of  dialogue,  the  United 
States  needs  to  reexamine  its  policy 
toward  Turkey  and  to  genuinely  prove 
to  the  people  of  Turkey  that  adherence 
to  basic  principles  of  human  rights  cotv 
tinues  to  be  a  fundamental  pillar  of  US 
foreign  policy.  Bill  Clinton,  the  cam- 
paigner, declared  that  ■  pnncipled.  co- 
herent and  consistent  foreign  policy 
would  guide  a  Cbnton  tdirunistration. 
^uch  a  foreign  policy  would  not  only 
reflect  our  national  ideals  but  serve  our 
national  interest."  he  decUied. 

Let  us  hope  lor  the  sake  of  the  people 
of  Turkey  that  President  Clinton's 
promises  are  less  breakable  than  Demi- 
tels. 

Jack  Healey  is  txecultve  director, 
and  Maryam  Elahi  is  program 
officer.  Middle  East  and  Eurxtpe,  of 
Amnesty  International  USA 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  YOUSSOUF,  TURKISH  CYPRIOT  CULTURAL 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Youssouf. 

Mr.  Youssouf.  Thank  you,  Senator.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  appear  today,  and  present  testimony  to  your  subcommittee. 

As  is  evident  from  the  members  who  have  preceded  me  to  this 
panel,  one  of  the  key  issues  each  year  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment evaluates  its  foreign  assistance  appropriation  rec- 
ommendations for  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Cyprus,  is  in  fact  the  Cy- 
Frus  issue.  That  is  what  I  am  most  familiar  with,  and  that  is  what 
am  here  to  talk  about  today. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  illustrate  the  point  that  I  intend  to  make 
by  quoting  a  recent  editorial  which  appeared  in  an  influential 
Greek  Cypriot  newspaper.  This  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  paper's 
editorial. 
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Turks  are  a  barbaroiis  people.  They  are  the  last  barbarians  of  civilization;  a  peo- 
ple with  violent  instincts  and  a  thirst  for  blood.  We  would  rather  live  with  savage 
animals  than  the  Turks.  Until  the  Turks  digest  that  Cyprus  is  Greek,  they  can  live 
in  this  country  only  as  a  minority.  And  ovu-  slogan  cannot  be  anything  else  but:  The 
best  Turk  is  a  dead  Turk.  The  vmion  of  Cyprus  with  Greece  is  the  only  democratic 
solution  for  the  Cyprus  problem.  No,  to  the  talks.  No,  to  federation.  Enosis,  and  let 
channels  fill  with  the  flow  of  blood. 

Now,  these  rather  bellicose  words  do  not  support  the  proposition 
that  a  Federated  State  or  a  bicommunal,  bizonal  Republic  is  likely 
to  emerge  in  Cyprus  as  a  viable  solution  to  the  current  Cyprus 
problem. 

On  October  3,  1992,  the  Commander  of  the  Greek  Cypriot  Na- 
tional Guard,  General  Syridakis,  made  the  following  pronounce- 
ment. 

If  the  Cretan  Greeks  were  living  in  Cvprus  today,  not  a  Tiirkish  Cypriot  would 
have  been  in  the  north.  I  see  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cyprus  as  being  intertwined. 
It  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  Cyprus  can  today  fight  for  a  prolonged  period 
of  time  without  Greece,  or  that  Greece  is  not  interested  m  the  fate  of  Cyprus.  Be- 
cause what  is  Cyprus?  Is  it  not  Greece?  If  some  people  do  not  believe  this,  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  the  Greeks  who  come  here:  The  place 
tJiat  you  have  come  to  is  not  a  foreign  place;  it  is  Greece. 

Senator,  if  these  are  the  words  of  a  people  dedicated  to  democ- 
racy and  the  rule  of  international  law,  they  amaze  me.  The  fact  is 
that  what  is  constantly  overlooked  in  this  debate  is  the  essential 
truth  of  Cyprus.  And  that  is  that  Cyprus  consists  of  two  peoples: 
The  Greek  Cypriots  and  the  Turkish  Cypriots.  They  formed  a  State 
under  United  Nations  auspices  in  1960,  founded  upon  the  concept 
of  bicommunal  representation  and  rule.  They  are  peoples  who  are 
divided  by  historical  realities  of  the  first  magnitude;  they  speak  dif- 
ferent languages;  practice  different  religions;  and  have  ethnic  con- 
nections with  different  motherlands. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  there  is  no  benefit  to  the  international  com- 
munity from  a  compelling  of  Greek  Cypriots  and  Turkish  Cypriots 
to  live  together,  if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so.  If  that  solution  is 
forced  upon  Cyprus,  the  likelihood  of  intercommunal  violence  as  ex- 
isted in  1963,  and  as  erupted  in  1974  as  a  predecessor  to  Turkish 
armed  intervention,  is  a  certainty.  What  benefit  will  the  inter- 
national community  derive  from  another  ethnic  conflict,  such  as 
that  which  is  currently  raging  in  the  former  Yugoslavia? 

President  Clerides,  who  was  elected  this  past  February,  promised 
during  his  campaign  to:  "*  *  *  cleanse  the  north  of  Turkish  Forces 
and  Turkish  settlers,  during  his  recent  Presidential  campaign."  He 
is  proud  of  his  ancient  connection  with  the  infamous  EOKA  terror- 
ist organization.  Can  this  old  politician  change  his  ways  to  become 
a  proponent  of  peace,  equality  and  justice?  Unfortunately,  I  do  not 
believe  that.  I  think  that  the  best  indicator  of  future  performance 
is  past  performance.  If  that  fundamental  truth  is  real,  then  we 
have  to  take  heed  of  what  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  past. 

Using  Turkish  intervention  in  Cyprus,  and  its  continuing  pres- 
ence on  that  island,  and  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  Republic  of 
Northern  Cyprus  as  a  bludgeon  to  beat  the  U.S.  Congress  into  re- 
ducing military  assistance  or  eliminating  foreign  assistance  com- 
pletely to  Turkey,  as  advocated  by  the  gentleman  to  my  right,  is 
historically  unjustified,  and  would  be  a  profoundly  stupid  and  un- 
just thing  for  this  Nation  to  do. 
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The  basic  fact,  Madam  Chairman,  is  that  the  Turkish  people  of 
Cyprus  are  entitled  to  self-determination,  pursuant  to  international 
law.  They  have  exercised  that  right;  and  President  Denktash,  elect- 
ed by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  electorate,  is  the  legitimate 
spokesman  of  a  Nation  struggling  to  be,  as  so  many  other  nations 
are,  in  this  emerging  world. 

I  sincerely  respect,  and  respectfully  submit  to  you,  that  you 
should  abandon  the  lO-to-7  ratio,  because  Greece  does  not  need 
that  ratio  to  protect  itself  against  a  nonexistent  threat  from  Tur- 
key; and  to  dispassionately  evaluate  this  important  issue.  Thank 
you  for  this  opportunity. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you,  panel. 
I  am  pleased  there  is  not  much  controversy  in  this.  [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  JULIO  GIULIETTI  AND  FATHER  BYRON  COL- 
LINS, GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Senator  Feinstein.  The  next  panel  will  consist  of  Father  Julio 
Giulietti  of  Greorgetown  University;  Mr.  Steven  Moseley  of  the  U.S. 
Coalition  for  the  Education  of  All;  Mr.  Bill  Reese,  Partners  for  the 
Americas;  David  French,  Helen  Keller  International;  and  Mayra 
Buvinic  of  the  Coalition  for  Women  in  Development.  Welcome,  and 
Father  Giulietti,  we  will  begin  with  you. 

Father  Giulietti.  Thank  you. 

I  see  it  is  still  good  morning. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Good  morning. 

Father  Giulietti.  Good  morning.  Senator  Feinstein.  It  is  the 
first  time  I  am  testifying  before  you  and  it  is  an  honor  to  be  in  your 
presence. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you.  That  is  nice. 

Father  Giulietti.  The  Cooperative  Association  for  States  in 
Scholarship,  better  known  as  the  CASS  Program,  is  administered 
by  Greorgetown  University.  It  is  a  very  cost-effective  program  that 
dates  from  1988.  We  have  developed  an  excellent  network  of  edu- 
cational institutions  involving  24  community  colleges  in  19  States. 
Two  of  these  institutions  are  in  your  home  State. 

In  its  present  form,  it  is  the  most  cost-effective  program  possible 
to  further  the  goals  of  democracy  and  economic  development  in  the 
region  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  and  in  East  Central 
Europe.  Just  as  background  on  some  numbers,  we  have  520  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23  from  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean  studying  technical  subjects  that  are  applicable 
for  job  improvement  and  job  development  in  their  countries.  It  is 
15  countries  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  We  have 
123  adult  men  and  women  from  East  Central  Europe  who  are  pur- 
suing work  in  small  business  development  and  the  development  of 
a  market-based  economy. 

PREPARED  statement 

Part  of  our  program  also  is  a  special  program  focused  for 
excombattants  and  for  those  who  have  suffered  terribly  as  a  result 
of  the  Nicaraguan  war.  The  program  is  called  Nicaraguan  Peace 
Scholarship  Program,  and  there  are  75  men  and  women,  many  are 
teachers  and  excombattants  involved  in  that  program. 
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We  request,  Senator,  that  the  committee  look  positively  upon  us. 
We  request  committee  support  in  our  program. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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JOINT  STATEMENTS  OF  REV.  WILLIAM  L.  GEORGE,  S.J.,  REV.  LEO 
J.  OT>ONOVAN,  S.J.,  AND  REV.  JULIO  GIULIETTI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

We  are  Reverend  William  L.  George,  S.J.,  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  of  Georgetown 
University,  the  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.,  and  Reverend  Julio  Giulietti,  Director  of 
the  Center  for  Immigration  Policy  and  Refugee  Assistance  /  Academy  for  Intercultural 
Training.   We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  on  the  following 
topics:    (1)  The  Cooperative  Association  of  States  for  Scholarships,    (2)  The  East  Central 
European  Scholarship  Program,  (3)  The  Nicaragua  Peace  Scholarship  Program,    (4)  The 
Institute  for  Reproductive  Health  (IRH),   (5)  Satellite  Application  Programs  for  IRH,   and 
(6)  The  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Multilateral  Investment  Fund. 

Thank  you  and  your  Subcommittee  for  your  generous  support  for  the  cost-sharing  program, 
the  Cooperative  Association  of  States  for  Scholarships  (CASS).   We  would  also  like  to  thank 
you  for  your  encouragement  to  the  East  Central  European  Scholarship  Program  (ECESP) 
which  provides  scholarships  for  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia.    We  are  pleased  to 
report  that  because  of  your  initiative  the  Cooperative  Agreement  between  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  and  Georgetown  University  has  responded  to  the 
educational  needs  of  Nicaragua  through  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship  project  in  that 
country,  the  Nicaragua  Peace  Scholarship  Program  (NPSP). 

(1)  Coopemtive  Association  o(  States  Tor  Scholarships  (CASS) 

Under  a  Cooperative  Agreement  with  AID,  Georgetown  University  administers  CASS.    The 
University's  mission  in  fulfilling  the  will  of  Congress  is  to  provide  peace  scholarships  for 
capable,  economically  disadvantaged  students  from  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  who 
attend  United  States  community-based  institutions  for  academic  education  and  technical 
training. 

CASS  has  been  designed  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of  more  effective  workforce  resources 
and  to  foster  the  leadership  and  technical  skills  required  to  meet  social,  economic,  and 
democratic  needs  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.    CASS  works  closely  with  in- 
country  experts  and  support  network  members  to  determine  which  fields  of  study  can  best 
contribute  to  the  economies  of  participating  countries. 

United  States  community-based  educational  institutions  then  develop  or  adapt  programs  to 
provide  students  with  the  technical  skills  and  experience  that  are  in  demand  in  the  region. 
Needs  analysis  and  follow-up  studies  of  alumni  are  conducted  periodically  to  modify  course 
offerings  based  on  current  and  projected  economic  realities  in  the  region. 

"Experience  America"  is  an  essential  phase  of  the  program.    Its  three  major  components  ~ 
academic  training,  experiential  opportunities,  and  personal  and  professional  development  - 
reinforce  self-reliance,  self-responsibility,  and  commitment.    Living  with  American  families 
and  studying  in  community-based  institutions,  peace  scholars  develop  an  understanding  of 
U.S.  culture  and  values,  and  our  democratic  processes.    These  students  in  turn  have  a 
positive  impact  on  their  host  communities,  heightening  cultural  awareness,  geographical 
knowledge,  and  political  and  personal  insights  about  the  Americas.    The  result  is  the 
formation  of  lasting  social,  economic,  and  cultural  links  between  the  United  States  and  future 
leaders  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Of  a  pool  of  520  participants  beginning  two-year  programs  in  1990,  89%  successfully 
completed  their  programs  of  study  during  1992.   This  exceptionally  high  success  rate  is  a 
tribute  both  to  the  high  quality  of  recruitment  and  selection  on  the  part  of  the  Georgetown 
staff  and  to  the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  community-based  institutions  providing  training, 
enabling  graduates  to  return  home  and  apply  their  technical/vocational  skills  to  benefit  their 
families,  communities,  and  countries. 
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Today,  487  CASS  students  are  studying  at  24  community-based  institutions  in  16  states  (see 
attachment  A).    In  addition,  36  CASS  students  are  earning  bachelor  degrees  under  cost- 
sharing  programs  at  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  and  at  participating  public  institutions  in 
Florida.    In  August  of  this  year  349  new  CASS  scholars  will  commence  their  studies  at  U.S. 
community-based  institutions. 

Federal  funds  for  CASS  are  being  supplemented  by  state  and  private  sector  contributions, 
increasing  the  total  number  of  students  served.    After  an  intensive  effort  in  the  first  two 
years  of  CASS  to  identify  a  model  for  cost-sharing  funds  to  maximize  the  federal  dollars 
allocated  for  the  program,  we  learned  that  no  one  policy  or  plan  for  state  or  regional  support 
of  the  program  will  evolve.    Each  participating  CASS  state  has  its  own  funding  formula  for 
higher  education  which  simply  means  no  one  legislative  approach  can  be  applied  to  all  states. 

What  we  have  found  is  that  our  participating  colleges  have  become  very  effective  partners  in 
providing  significant  cost-sharing  resources  for  the  program.    We  require  all  participating 
colleges  to  contribute  25%  of  the  total  costs  of  the  program.    Cost-sharing  is  a  combination 
of  tuition  waivers,  private  dollars  raised  through  community  outreach  services,  and  the 
contribution  made  by  the  host  family  network.    The  intimate  knowledge  of  local  funding 
formulas,  state  regulations,  and  regional  community  interest  has  made  this  effort  a  reality. 
The  total  dollar  amount  of  this  effort  for  the  current  cycles  of  students  exceeds  3  million 
dollars.    Approximately  $500,000  of  additional  funds  of  in-kind  contributions  was  raised 
through  private  sector  efforts  in  the  countries  in  which  CASS  operates. 

(2)  The  East  Central  European  Scholarship  Program  (ECESP) 

The  East  Central  European  Scholarship  Program  (ECESP)  is  the  first  educational/training 
program  to  be  implemented  under  a  1989  initiative  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  support 
democratization  and  privatization  in  East  Central  Europe.   The  goal  of  the  program  is  to 
educate  a  core  of  rural  managers,  entrepreneurs,  public  administrators,  and  marketing,  trade, 
and  finance  experts  dedicated  to  reconstructing  and  revitalizing  rural  regions  and  economies. 
Vital  rural  economies  with  well  developed  agro-industries  and  public  service  sectors  can  then 
provide  desperately  needed  jobs  for  the  growing  numbers  of  unemployed  from  the  heavy 
industry  and  mining  sectors  of  East  Central  Europe. 

At  present,  there  are  10  ECESP-sponsored  senior  managers  and  administrators  plus  107  rural 
managers  and  entrepreneurs  from  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  Poland  studying  in  the 
United  States.    In  addition,  ECESP  is  funding  25  teachers  for  one  year  of  specialized 
education  in  teaching  and  preparing  textbooks  for  courses  either  in  agribusiness  (management 
and  marketing)-<Jr  finance  and  banking.    Such  an  education  is  crucial  for  accelerating  the 
formation  of  a  much  needed  group  of  rural  leaders  and  entrepreneurs  in  East  Central  Europe. 

(3)  Nicaragua  Peace  Scholarship  Program  (NPSP) 

The  Nicaragua  Peace  Scholarship  Program  (NPSP)  is  an  experimental  program  designed  to 
teach  young  adults  who,  because  of  social  and/or  economic  circumstances,  could  not 
complete  secondary  school  educations  during  the  past  decade  of  civil  strife  in  Nicaragua.    A 
small  number  of  veterans  from  both  sides  of  the  confiict  are  included  in  the  target 
population.   Training  is  focused  to  equip  young  people  with  technical  skills  for  work  so  that 
they  may  increase  their  opportunities  to  be  productive  in  their  communities  upon  return.    In 
addition  to  studies  in  either  computer  repair,  clothing  construction,  mechanics,  computer 
processing,  or  construction  management,  students  receive  English  language  training,  and  for 
those  who  are  capable  of  reaching  this  goal,  GED  preparation  and  testing  in  Spanish.    In 
1992,  75  students  who  initiated  18-moiith  programs  in  1991  graduated  and  returned  home  and 
61  students  completed  three  months  of  academic  upgrading  and  began  technical  training.    An 
additional  53  students  will  initiate  21-month  programs  in  September  1993. 
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(4)  Institute  for  Reproductive  Health  Objectives  and  Funding 

The  Georgetown  Institute  for  Reproductive  Health  (IRH)  currently  receives  funding  support 
under  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (A.I.D.)  Cooperative 
Agreement  DPE-3061-A-0O- 1029-00  which  extends  through  June,  1996  (see  attachment  B). 
The  IRH  was  developed  in  1985  to  achieve  the  following  goals:  to  improve  fertility 
awareness  and  the  acceptability,  availability  and  effectiveness  of  natural  family  planning  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  availability,  acceptability  and  effectiveness  of  optimal  breastfeeding 
with  a  focus  on  its  fertility  impact.    Our  approach  involves  a  broad  program  of  work, 
including  fertility  awareness,  natural  family  planning  (NFP),  breast  feeding  (BF),  and  the 
Lactational  Amenorrhea  Method  (LAM). 

The  Institute  plans,  implements  and  monitors  worldwide  programs,  as  well  as  country- 
specific  and  subject-speciTic  efforts  through  action  strategies  encompassing  research,  policy, 
and  service  delivery,  with  support  functions  including  information  and  education,  training, 
and  evaluation.   The  IRH  carries  out  programs  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  and  has 
developed  an  extensive  network  of  contacts  and  interested  parties  in  the  emerging 
democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS.   The  primary  foci  of  our  network  are  university 
faculties  and  Ministries  of  Health  in  both  developed  and  developing  countries,  however 
nongovernmental  organizations  often  play  a  major  role  in  our  service  activities. 

IRH  efforts  over  the  past  eight  years  have  focussed  on  NFP  and  fertility-specific 
breastfeeding  research,  training  and  service  support.   Today,  with  continuing  high  pregnancy 
rates  among  adolescents  and  high  maternal  and  infant  mortality  rales,  as  well  as  the  renewed 
worldwide  interest  in  these  areas  stimulated  by  multilateral  agencies,  the  Institute  seeks  to 
increase  its  efforts,  with  increased  attention  to  adolescent  fertility  awareness  and  optimal 
breastfeeding  support.    These  efforts  become  especially  relevant  in  areas  of  the  world  where 
civil  unrest  and  deprivation  reduce  access  to  curative  and  other  heath  care.    The  emerging 
democracies  are  particularly  appropriate  for  this  approach. 

Reducing  adolescent  pregnancy  is  a  major  maternal  mortality  intervention  which  could 
prevent  a  significant  minority  of  all  maternal  morality;  pregnancies  that  occur  among 
adolescents  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to  result  in  maternal  mortality  than  those  among 
women  in  their  twenties.    And  if  all  mothers  were  to  optimally  breastfeed,  the  projection  is 
that  between  one  and  two  million  additional  infant  lives  could  be  saved  each  year.    The  child 
spacing  that  results  from  breastfeeding  would  also  contribute  to  maternal  recovery  and 
maternal  health. 

The  Institute  is  currently  funded  at  the  level  of  approximately  2.6  million  per  year.    An 
increase  to  the  current  annual  contract  amount  with  A.I.D. ,  3.5  million  per  year,    would 
allow  an  increase  in  current  efforts  to  include: 

1)  Extending  into  all  A.I.D.  supported  regions 

2)  Accessing  and  developing  capacity  within  additional  service  delivery  systems 

3)  Additional  interaction  with  sustainable  grassroots  action  networks 

(5)  Inslilulue  for  Reproductive  Health  Satellite  Application  Programs 

The  Georgetown  University  Institute  for  Reproductive  Health  (IRH)  proposes  an  expansion  of 
its  cooperative  agreement  with  A.I.D.  in  order  to:    1)  offer  the  international  community 
access  to  the  Advanced  Communications  Technology  Satellite  (ACTS)  which  Georgetown  has 
received  via  NASA:  and  2)  develop  and  implement  three  programs:  a)  and  Adolescent 
Fertility  Education  Program,  b)  a  Health  Professional  and  Educational  Program  for  Optimal 
Breastfeeding,  and  c)  a  Population  Dynamics  Program. 

1.         The  Acts  is  an  extremely  advanced  and  user-friendly  satellite  which  permits  the 
simultaneous  transmission  and  receipt  of  video,  voice,  and  data.   This  presents  an 
opportunity  to  greatly  facilitate  communication  between  A.I.D.  and  its  field  offices, 
between  Cooperation  Agencies  and  their  field  projects,  and  among  institutions 
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involved  in  development  efforts,  NASA  has  invited  Georgetown  University  to 
participate  as  the  only  university  experimenter  in  this  effort.    Georgetown  would  be 
pleased  to  extend  access  to  the  ACTS,  to  A.I.D.,  and  its  Cooperating  Agencies  and 
invite  wide  participation  to  encourage  full  utilization  of  this  technology. 

2.         The  three  programs  we  propose  to  conduct  are  related  to  the  current  IRH  agenda: 

Adolescent  Fertilitv  Education  Program:    This  program  will  address  the  problem  of 
adolescent  pregnancy  in  Latin  America.    It  will  focus  on  issues  of  specific  relevance 
to  adolescents  and  provide  them  with  information  to  enhance  sustainable  decision- 
making throughout  their  reproductive  lives. 

Educational  Program  for  Optimal  Breastfeeding:    Optimal  breastfeeding  practices 
could  prevent  an  additional  1-2  million  infant  deaths  annually.    In  addition,  reduction 
of  reliance  on  milk  formula  and  bottles  and  reduced  contraceptive  requirements  would 
limit  unnecessary  loss  of  foreign  currency,  lower  hospital  costs,  and  save  family 
resources.   Therefore,  education  in  support  of  breastfeeding  must  address  policy 
makers  and  health  care  providers  in  addition  to  families. 

Population  Dynamics  Program  (diploma):   This  is  a  diploma  program,  which  would 
be  offered  by  a  consortium  of  educators  at  Georgetown  University,  in  conjunction 
with  Universities  in  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela.    Participants  will  be 
health  professionals  and  policy  makers,  who  will  participate  in  a  32-week  curriculum. 
We  will  collaborate  with  colleagues  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  (Department  of 
Population  Dynamics),  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  other  universities  as  well  as  experts  at  other  institutions.   The  domestic 
capabilities  of  the  ACTS  will  greatly  facilitate  this  collaboration. 

Two  million  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  IRH  current  grant  from  A.I.D.,  is  needed  to 
make  the  IRH  Latin  America  program  cost  effective. 

(6)  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Multilateral  Investment  Fund 

The  Multilateral  Investment  Fund  was  established  at  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  on  January  11,  1993.   The  fund  will  be  used  to  stimulate  private  sector  investment  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  with  particular  emphasis  on  increasing  the  availability  of 
financing  for  small  businesses  and  microenterprises. 

The  Fund  includes  a  Human  Resources  Facility  which  provides  grants  for  educational 
purposes.    The  goal  being  to  aid  in  the  process  of  restructuring  work  forces  and  provide 
needed  management  skills.    At  the  insistence  of  this  committee  not  less  than  33%  of  the 
Fund  resources  will  be  used  for  the  Human  Resources  Facility  (House  Report  102-585). 

Georgetown  University  has  established  a  small  business  educational  and  training  program  in 
association  with  Sophia  University  in  Tokyo  for  small  and  medium  sized  business 
development  centers  through  four  cooperating  universities  in  Latin  America:   Javeriana 
University  in  Bogota,  Colombia;  Pontifical  Catholic  University  in  Quito,  Ecuador;  Andres 
Bello  University  in  Caracas,  Venezuela;  Catholic  University  in  Valparaiso,  and  the  Institutio 
Latino  Americano  de  Doctrina  y  Estudios  Sociales  in  Santiago,  Chile. 

These  Latin  American  Universities  have  submitted  to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
(IDB)  a  proposal  for  the  project  in  full  detail.  This  program  advances  the  interests  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury  by  promoting  international  markets  and  opportunities  for  investment  by  the 
expansion  of  Latin-American,  regional  small  and  medium  sized  business  aimed  at  regional 
and  international  markets.  Another  key  and  innovative  part  of  the  program  is  to  use  U.S. 
advanced  technology  in  satellite  communications  as  a  cost  effective  way  of  teaching  and 
consultation  for  development  of  specific  small  and  medium  sized  business  projects. 
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This  project  meets  an  unniled  gap  identiHed  by  all  four  institutions  to  enable  their  repective 
countries  to  function  in  the  international  marketplace.    It  will  further  the  development  of  an 
open,  Andean  sub-regional  market  by  strengthening  the  ties  between  these  institutions  and 
their  countries. 

NASA  is  launching  its  ACTS  Satellite  in  July  of  this  year.    Georgetown  University  has 
arranged  for  the  use  of  this  high  technology  satellite  at  no  cost.    This  is  a  very  cost  effective 
way  of  carrying  out  our  innovative  educational  and  training  program.    We  support  the 
President's  request  for  the  next  phase  of  funding  of  the  Enterprise  for  the  Americas 
Multilateral  Investment  Fund  for  FY94. 

On  behalf  of  our  President,  the  Reverend  Leo  J.  O'Donovan,  S.J.,  we  thank  you  for  your 
support  and  leadership  in  the  development  of  these  innovative  programs. 


Attachaent   A 


CASS  Institutioiis  and  Partidpatiiig  States 


Participating  Institutions 

Bergen  Community  College 

Berkshire  Community  College 

Broome  Community  College 

Central  Florida  Community  College 

Edmonds  Community  College 

Florida  Community  College  at  Jacksonville 

Fox  Valley  Technical  College 

Harris-Stowe  State  College 

Hesston  College 

Hocking  College 

Illinois  Eastern  Community  College 

Kings  River  Community  College 

Kirkwood  Community  College 

Modesto  Junior  College 

Mt.  Aloysius  College 

Mt.  Hood  Community  College 

Northcentral  Technical  College 

St.  Louis  Community  College 

St.  Petersburg  Junior  College 

Scott  Community  College 

University  of  South  Carolina-Sumter 

University  of  Wisconsin  Center-Marinette 

University  of  Wisconsin  Center-Richland 

Utah  Valley  Community  College 


Slate 

New  Jersey 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Florida 

Washington  State 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Ohio 

Illinois 

California 

Iowa 

California 

Pennsylvania 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Missouri 

Florida 

Iowa 

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin 

Utah 
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Attachment    B 


Natural  Family  Planning 


Research 


Initiatives  in  Natural  Family  Planning  (NFP)  and  BreastFeeding  (BF) 
Cooperating  Agency   Georgetown  University  Duration      August  1991 

Project  Number   936-3061  August  1996 

Agreement  Number   DPE- 3061- A-00- 1029-00  Contract  Level      $17,500,000 

Geographic  Scope      Worldwide 


Purpose: 

To  improve  fertility  awareness  and  the  acceptability,  availability,  and  effectiveness  of  NFP  and  BF  for 
childspacing. 

Description: 

This  project  is  a  follow-on  to  a  six-year  project  created  to  improve  the  information  and  technical  resources 
on  NFP  and  BF  available  to  FP  service  providers  and  consumers,  researchers,  educators,  and  developing 
country  policymakers.  Using  findings  from  the  previous  project  and  evaluation  team  recommendations,  this 
project  continues  a  wide  range  of  activities  that  include  biomedical,  social  science  and  operations  research; 
information,  education,  communication,  and  training;  technical  assistance  and  policy  support;  and  service 
delivery.  Other  NFP  and  BF  activities  include  developing  ovulation  prediction  and  detection  kiLs;  assessing 
the  fertility  impact  of  BF,specirica  My  the  effectiveness  of  the  lactational  amenorrhea  method  (LAM);  training 
NFP  trainers  in  health  and  FP  organizations;  improving  and  exfjanding  service  delivery  while  incorporating 
BFand  LAM:  developing  BF  guidelines  for  u-^e  in  suboptimal  and  long-term  conditions;  publishing  findings 
in  journals  and  presentations  at  scientific  meetings;  and  collaborating  with  international  groups  and 
organizations.  The  project  is  i  mplemented  by  the  I  nstitute  for  Reproductive  Health  (IRH)  at  the  Department 
of  Ob-Gyn,  Georgetown  University  Medical  Center.  The  IRH  is  divided  into  two  divisions  (NFP  and  BF) 
which  share  equally  the  toUil  project  funds.  Under  this  project,  the  international  Federation  for  Family  Life 
Promotion  (I FFLP)  is  a  major  subcontractor  responsible,  among  other  things,  for  supporting  NFP  services 
in  selected  developing  countries.  TTie  IRH  has  developed  and  will  maintain  recognition  as  a  major 
international  resource  for  supporting  BF  for  birthspwcing. 


Project  Director 

John  T.  Oueenan 

Institute  for  Reproductive  Health 

Georgetown  University 

3800  Reservoir  Road,  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20007 


Telephone: 
Fax: 


(202)687-1392 
(202)  687-6846 


AID/W 

Victoria  Ellis/Jeffrey  Spieler 
R&D/POP/R,  Room  820,  SA-18 
Agency  for  International  Development 
Washington,  DC  20523-1819 

Telephone:       (703)  875-4582  (Ellis) 

(703)  875-4591  (Spieler) 
Fax:  (703)875-4413 


STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  BYRON  COLLINS 

Father  Collins.  I  will  give  a  quick  supplement,  if  I  may.  I  am 
Father  Collins,  and  we  are  here  to  support  President  Clinton's  re- 
quest for  the  multilateral  investment  fund  for  Latin  America,  $75 
million.  We  have  a  program  using  a  NASA  satellite  with  consor- 
tium of  universities  in  United  States  and  Latin  America  to  estab- 
lish small  business  centers,  and  we  would  like  committee  support 
for  that. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Father. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  MOSELEY,  U.S.  COALITION  FOR  EDUCATION 
FOR  ALL 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Moseley. 

Mr.  Moseley.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  Grood  morning. 

I  serve  as  the  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Education 
for  All,  and  president  of  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development. 
The  coalition  which  I  am  representing  here  this  morning  includes 
350  organizations  and  members  concerned  with  improving  edu- 
cation here  in  the  United  States  and  in  developing  countries. 

The  coalition  was  founded  as  a  result  of  the  1990  World  Con- 
ference on  Education  for  All,  which  was  attended  in  1989  by  the 
education  leaders  of  more  than  150  nations,  including  our  own  Na- 
tion. I  am  here  today,  though,  to  present  a  new  report.  This  new 
report,  entitled  "Basic  Education:  The  Building  Block  for  Global 
Development,"  this  was  published  by  the  Academy  for  Educational 
Development  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  members  of  the  coali- 
tion, and  I  submit  it  for  inclusion  in  the  record  along  with  my  full 
written  testimony. 

[Clerk's  note. — The  above  mentioned  report  has  been  retained 
in  subcommittee  files.] 

Mr.  Moseley.  The  report  was  written  by  Edward  B.  Fisk,  who 
is  a  well  known  education  writer  and  former  education  editor  for 
the  New  York  Times.  We  hope  it  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee's 
deliberations  as  it  presents  the  results  of  more  than  30  years  of  ex- 
perience of  investing  in  basic  education  in  developing  countries. 

The  research  in  this  report  indicates  that  there  is  a  powerful  and 
positive  relationship  between  education  and  gains  in  other  areas. 
In  developing  societies,  for  example,  each  additional  year  of  school- 
ing beyond  grade  three  or  four  can  lead  to  as  much  as  20  percent 
higher  wages,  10  percent  fewer  births,  and  10  percent  fewer  child 
deaths.  Farmers,  subsistence  farmers  with  just  4  years  of  edu- 
cation, are  9  percent  more  productive  than  farmers  with  no  edu- 
cation. And  literacy  gains  of  20  to  30  percent  can  boost  a  countr^s 
GNP  by  8  to  16  percent. 

There  is  also  a  striking  positive  correlation  between  the  rise  in 
literacy  rates  and  a  country's  political  stability,  democratization, 
empowerment  of  women,  and  acceptance  of  new  environmental 
practices.  Moreover,  we  can  now  see  that  many  of  the  recently  in- 
dustrialized countries,  such  as  South  Korea,  which  buy  significant 
amounts  of  American  goods  and,  therefore,  generate  jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans, are  those  very  countries  in  which  the  United  States  has  made 
substantial  investments  in  basic  education  and  human  resources 
development. 

Comparing  countries  that  have  industrialized  successfully  in  the 
last  50  yeEU-s  with  those  that  have  not,  we  can  now  see  that  not 
a  single  country — no  country — has  been  successful  until  it  achieved 
universal  primary  education,  that  it  increased  adult  literacy,  and 
moved  toward  graduating  significant  numbers  of  students  from  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  reverse  is  also  clear.  Without  primary  education  and  suffi- 
cient literacy,  countries  have  not  successfully  developed.  These  re- 
sults all  point  to  the  important  role  that  investment  in  education 
will  play  in  the  futurability  of  our  foreign  aid  program  to  meet  the 
new  administration's  goals  for  health  improvement  and  population 
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planning  ,  environmental  protection,  democratization  and  economic 
growth. 

Human  resource  development,  including  both  basic  education — 
that  is,  primary  and  secondary  education — and  higher  levels  of 
training  is  an  essential  means  to  successfully  accomplish  these 
goals.  Successful  basic  education,  though,  requires  a  firm  commit- 
ment and  clear-cut  investment  of  resources.  A  budget  level  of  $220 
million  for  basic  education  in  the  fiscal  1994  Foreign  Assistance 
Program  would  meet  the  U.S.  proportion  of  the  funding  goal  which 
was  established  for  donor  Nations  at  the  World  Conference  for 
Education  for  all. 

In  past  years,  with  support  from  this  committee,  Congress  has 
supported  basic  education  with  a  specific  earmark.  This  year,  we 
recognize  a  new  administration's  need  and  desire  for  flexible  budg- 
et authority.  Therefore,  the  basic  education  funding  level  of  $225 
million  which  we  suggest,  is  a  benchmarked  to  reflect  really  the 
critical  importance  basic  dedication  must  play  to  help  accomplish 
this  administration's  goal  for  sustainable  development. 

This  amount  of  development  assistance  devoted  to  basic  edu- 
cation should  be  made  in  addition  to  strengthened  efforts  for  pro- 
grams in  health,  population,  and  the  environment.  Over  time,  as 
we  have  seen  from  the  results  of  the  past  30  years,  this  investment 
in  basic  education  will  pay  back  dividends  many  times  over  to  the 
American  people,  and  will  significantly  improve  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  developing  world  and  tneir  ability  to  sustain  themselves. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Thank  you.  Madam  Chairwoman,  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to 
the  committee  this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Edu- 
cation for  All,  and  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  being  here. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Moseley. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  STEPHEN  F.  MOSELEY 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Stephen  Moseley.  I  am 
President  of  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  Coalition  for  Education  for  All  (USCEFA).  I  am  appearing  in  the  latter  capacity, 
representing  USCEFA,  which  was  founded  in  1990,  following  the  World  Conference  on 
"Education  for  All"  and  which  represents  350  organizations  and  individual  members.  The 
World  Conference  launched  an  international  initiative  to  meet  the  basic  learning  needs  of 
children,  youth  and  adults  in  all  countries  around  the  world.  Basic  education,  as  defined  by 
the  World  Conference  on  Education  for  All,  includes  early  childhood  and  primary  or 
elementary  education  for  children,  literacy  and  numeracy  education,  and  general  knowledge 
and  life  skills  for  youth  and  adults.  In  this  full  statement,  which  I  request  be  submitted  for 
the  record,  1  have  included  a  list  of  USCEFA's  Board  of  Directors  and  officers. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  and  to  represent 
the  views  of  USCEFA  in  addressing  the  critical  role  of  basic  education  in  our  foreign 
assistance  program.  Mr.  Chairman,  basic  education  is  an  essential  building  block  and 
important  means  for  carrying  out  the  primary  objectives  of  our  foreign  assistance  program. 
It  requires  a  firm  commitment  and  adequate  levels  of  funding. 

The  administration  has  identified  four  key  areas  in  our  foreign  assistance  program,  and  I 
believe  these  priority  areas,  under  the  umbrella  of  sustainable  development,  have  also  been 
embraced  by  Congress.  They  include: 

Health  and  Population 

Environmental  Protection 

Economic  Growth 

Democratization 
The  Coalition  also  supports  these  objectives.  However,  we  know  that  development  requires 
an  integrated  approach  that  focuses  on  human  development  and  that  utilizes  basic  education 
as  a  principal  means  for  meeting  the  goals  and  objectives  of  those  four  priority  areas.  We 
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know  that  the  attainment  of  basic  skills  in  literacy  and  numeracy  is  crucial  to  the  ability  of 
nations  and  people  to  lead  healthier  lives,  to  control  population  growth,  to  protect  the 
environment,  to  be  economically  productive,  and  to  participate  in  democratic  processes  and 
governance.  If  we  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  the  four  priority  areas  but  neglect  basic 
education,  we  fail  to  leverage  the  taxpayers'  investment  to  the  fullest.  Local  societies  will 
remain  dependent,  lacking  the  capacity  and  foundation  to  continue  learning  and  developing. 

I  want  to  be  clear  on  this  point.  We  in  the  educational  development  community  are  not 
saying  that  basic  education  or  any  one  area  of  development  is  more  important  than  another. 
We  are  saying  that  development  activities  -  to  be  effective  -  must  be  holistic  and  integrated 
and  that  basic  education  is  directly  related  to  the  success  of  all  elements  of  development. 

The  data  is  clear  and  the  evidence  is  strong  that  there  exists  a  powerful  and  positive 

relationship  between  investment  in  basic  education  and  outcomes  in  economic  productivity, 
health  and  population,  democratization,  and  environmental  protection.    In  developing 

societies,  each  year  of  schooling  beyond  grade  three  or  four  can  lead  to: 

up  to  20%  higher  wages 

up  to  10%" fewer  births 

up  to  10%  fewer  child  deaths 

Education  has  a  particularly  profound  impact  on  economic  development  Research  indicates 
that  in  the  developing  countries,  farmers  with  just  four  years  of  education  are  9%  more 
productive  than  farmers  with  no  education.  literacy  gains  of  20  to  30  percent  can  boost  a 
nation's  gross  domestic  product  by  8  to  16  percent.  It  is  important  to  note  that  after 
examining  the  development  of  34  wealthy  countries  over  a  110  year  period  beginning  in 
1850,  researchers  have  concluded  that  none  had  achieved  significant  economic  growth  before 
attaining  universal  primary  education. 

The  findings  linking  basic  education  with  economic  growth  have  significance  for  the  ability 
of  our  own  country's  export  potential  and  job  creation  capacity.  They  strongly  suggest  that 
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investment  in  basic  education  overseas  can  increase  purchasing  power  and  provide  markets 
for  products  produced  in  the  United  States.  Investments  in  basic  education  are,  therefore, 
also  in  our  national  economic  interest.  We  can  now  see  that  many  of  the  recently 
industrialized  countries  such  as  South  Korea  that  buy  most  American  goods  are  countries 
in  which  the  US  has  made  substantial  investments  in  basic  education  and  human  resource 

development.  Comparing  countries  that  have  industrialized  successfully  in  the  last  50  years 
with  those  that  have  not,  we  can  see  that  no  country  has  been  successful  until  it  achieved 
universal  primary  education,  increased  adult  literacy,  and  moved  toward  graduating 
significant  numbers  of  students  from  high  school.  The  reverse  is  also  clear  --  without 
primary  education  and  sufficient  literacy,  countries  have  not  .successfully  developed. 

The  yield  from  investments  in  basic  education  extend  beyond  economics.  When  citizens  of 
developing  countries  receive  basic  education: 

A  foundation  is  laid  for  the  development  of  democratic  institutions  and 
processes; 

Women  are  more  likely  to  be  empowered  to  fully  participate  in  their  nation's 
political  processes  and  economic  development; 
Families  have  fewer  children; 

Infants  and  children  eat  more  nutritious  food,  are  treated  more  effectively  for 

childhood  diseases,  and  infant  and  child  mortality  is  reduced;  and 

People    understand    and   have    increa.sed    capacity   to   participate    in    the 

formulation  of  public  policy  to  protect  the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  reasons  I  have  been  asked  to  represent  USCEFA  is  that  the 

Academy  for  Education  Development,  a  non-profit  organization  where  I  serve  as  President, 

has  recently  issued   a  report   entitled   "Basic  Education:   Building   Block   for   Global 

Development."  I  ask  permission  for  this  report  to  be  included  in  the  record.   The  report, 

written  by  Edward  B.  Fiske,  former  Education  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  reviews  the 

benefits  and  results  of  investments  in  basic  education  over  the  last  thirty  years  and  also 

looks  to  future  international  needs.  The  statistics  are  startling  and  reveal  that  much  needs 
to  be  done. 
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Two  out  of  three  adults  in  developing  countries  lack  basic  literacy  and 

numeracy  skills; 

More  than  960  million  adults,  two-thirds  of  whom  are  women,  are  illiterate; 

More  than  100  million  children  -  one  out  of  four  children  in  developing 

countries,  including  at  least  60  million  girls  -  lack  access  to  primary  school  or 

formal  education; 

Half  of  the  word's  children  must  share  a  single  textbook  with  the  entire  class 

and  learn  form  under-paid,  under-educated  and  under-trained  teachers. 

If  we  can  overcome  these  barriers  ,  we  will  accelerate  progress  in  all  other  areas  of 

international  development.  It  will  take  a  firm  commitment  and  some  additional  investment 

of  resources.  Experts  at  the  1990  World  Conference  of  Education  for  All  estimated  that  $2 

billion  per  year  will  be  needed  from  the  global  donor  community  to  reach  a  target  of 

primary  education  for  all  by  the  year  2005.  As  this  figure  deals  only  with  primary  education 

needs  and  not  secondary  education,  literacy,  or  adult  and  workforce  training,  it  is 

conservative.     Unfortunately,  funding  education  was  not  a  high  priority  for  the  donor 

community  during  the  1980's.    Present  levels  of  donor  support  for  basic  education  total 

approximately  $1.2  billion,  or  only  60%  of  the  $2  billion  required.  This  means  that  there 
is  an  $800  million  global  shortfall,  which  will  have  the  most  impact  on  those  countries  in 

Africa  where  the  basic  education  needs  are  so  great. 

Since  1988,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  directed  A.I.D.  to  allocate  a  fixed  portion  of  the 
Education  and  Human  Resources  account  for  basic  education.  A.I.D.  direct  funding  for 
basic  learning  (EHR,  DA/DFA,  ESF  funds)  was  $174  million  in  FY  1991,  $116  million  in 
FY  1992,  and  is  projected  to  be  more  than  $135  million  in  FY  1993.  These  figures 
represent  roughly  only  1.5%  of  U.S.  non-military  bilateral  assistance  and  11%  of  total 
international  funds  donated  for  basic  education. 

Based  upon  the  current  proportion  of  funds  donated  for  basic  education,  the  U.S.  portion 
of  the  additional  $800  million  needed  to  reach  the  $2  billion  target  would  equal  almost  an 
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additional  $90  million.  Current  U.S.  funding  for  basic  education  i.s  approximately  $135 
million.  If  we  add  the  additional  $90  million  to  that  figure,  total  U.S.  investment  in  basic 
education  would  come  to  $225  million  in  FY  1994.  We  offer  this  number  as  a  benchmark 
and  to  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the  challenge,  not  to  request  a  specific  level.  We  respect 
the  Administration's  desire  to  have  flexibility  in  managing  its  allocation,  and  we  appreciate 
the  budget  constraints  that  dominate  the  public  policy  process.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important 
that  the  underlying  importance  of  basic  education  be  understood  in  relation  to  carrying  out 
the  goals  and  objectives  involved  in  promoting  sustainable  development. 

We  also  recommend  that  some  portion  of  the  special  funding  for  Russia  and  the  New 
Independent  States  be  utilized  to  help  democratize  the  basic  education  systems  of  tho.se 
countries.  These  countries  have  requested  U.S.  technical  assistance  to  train  their  education 
administrators  and  teachers,  to  help  reform  curricula,  to  introduce  new  civics  education,  and 
to  help  develop  and  produce  new  textbooks. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  again  that  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  will  be  well  spent  in  the  area  of 
international  development  if  we  recognize,  with  commitment  and  resources,  that  basic 
education  is  a  principal  means  of  making  progress  in  health  and  population,  environmental 
protection,  economic  growth,  and  democratization.  Funding  basic  education  at  adequate 
levels  promotes  our  national  interest  by  contributing  to  a  more  stable,  just,  and  prosperous 
world  community.   I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  meet  this  challenge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Coalition  for  Education  for  All  and  my  own 
organization,  the  Academy  for  Educational  Development.  I  thank  you  and  the  Subcommittee 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  these  views. 

STATEMENT  OF  BILL  REESE,  PRESmENT,  PARTNERS  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAS 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  Reese. 

Mr.  Reese.  Grood  morning.  I  must  say  on  a  personal  note  as  a 
native  of  the  bay  area  and  as  a  fellow  Stanford  grad,  it  is  a  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  testify  before  you. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Reese.  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  the  Partners  of  the 
Americas,  founded  29  years  ago  by  the  Kennedy  administration  as 
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the  Partners  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  are  today  the  largest 
private  people-to-people  organization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
60  partnerships  link  46  U.S.  States  with  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.  For  example,  Vermont  is  partnered  with  Honduras; 
Texas  with  Peru;  and  as  you  know  very  well,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  with  Mexico  City. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  partners,  as 
an  organization  which  has,  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development,  made  enormous  contributions  to  the 
development  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  And  I  must  say, 
in  light  of  the  Sunday  Post's  editorial  "Is  it  Time  to  End  AID,"  I 
think  these  remarks  will  put  a  positive  spin  on  the  real  accomplish- 
ments of  AID  over  the  years. 

In  collaboration  with  AID,  Partners  has  enabled  citizens  from 
across  the  hemisphere  to  carry  out  thousands  of  economic  and  so- 
cial development  projects.  In  the  process,  they  have  built  relation- 
ships— people  to  people,  institution  to  institutions,  and  community 
to  community,  that  have  bridged  geographic  distances,  cultural 
barriers,  and  the  shifting  foreign  policies  of  Nations. 

This  is  Partner's  idea  of  sustainability.  We  have  worked  with 
AID  mission  staff  throughout  the  region  and  are  impressed  with 
the  relations  they  have  with  the  PVO  community  and  the  commit- 
ment they  bring  to  their  work,  and  the  people  they  serve. 

Madam  Chairman,  let  me  give  you  some  examples  of  successful 
collaboration  Partners  has  enjoyed  with  AID.  We  have  exchanged 
over  50,000  volunteer  specialists  and  professionals  over  these  near- 
ly 30  years,  such  as  agronomists,  educators,  allied  health  experts, 
small  business  leaders,  and  State  and  local  legislators.  In  collabo- 
ration with  AID,  partners  has  provided  advanced  training  in  the 
United  States  for  nearly  2,000  young  and  mid  career  professionals 
from  28  countries  in  the  Americas. 

Partners  is  working  with  AID  in  the  Eastern  Caribbean  on  a  2- 
year  pilot  project  to  reduce  drug  usage  among  young  people.  Last 
year,  we  were  awarded  by  AID  a  farmer-to-farmer  program 
through  congressional  legislation  to  improve  agricultural  practices 
in  seven  countries.  Also  last  year  with  AID  support.  Partners 
began  an  important  initiative  to  strengthen  civic  education  activi- 
ties in  Latin  America  and  promote  citizen  participation  in  local 
Governments  in  the  development  of  democratic  practices. 

Partnerships  have  responded  to  disasters.  You  know  well.  Sen- 
ator, how  the  San  Francisco  Partners  with  the  San  Francisco  Fire 
Department  and  KGO-TV  worked  with  their  Mexico  City  Partners 
to  rebuild  schools  after  the  disastrous  earthquake  in  Mexico  City. 
With  help  from  the  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  of  AID, 
we  train  professionals  in  emergency  preparedness  and  mitigation. 
Partners  also  carries  out  projects  funded  by  AID  through  the 
Biden-Pell  development  education  grants  to  educate  American  citi- 
zens about  the  growing  interdependence  of  our  hemisphere. 

Although  considerable  resources  come  from  the  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance program,  a  substantial  amount  also  comes  from  American 
businesses  and  foundations  such  as  IBM,  American  Express,  W.K 
Kellogg  Foundation,  just  to  name  a  few.  This  private  sector  input 
is  critical.  But  just  as  Grovemment  alone  cannot  address  the  needs 
of  our  hemisphere,  I  would  submit  that  neither  can  the  private  sec- 
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tor  do  it  alone.  Partner's  program  has  been  built  on  a  public-pri- 
vate partnership,  one  in  which  AID  has  been  instrumental. 

When  you  add  to  our  Government  and  private  funds,  the  con- 
tributions in  volunteer  time,  the  donations  of  citizens  from  the  Bay 
area  and  across  the  United  States,  the  donations  of  medical  and 
other  supplies,  and  all  the  types  of  support  that  these  partnerships 
leverage,  you  have  a  multiplier  effect  of  over  12  to  1.  I  think  you 
would  agree  that  is  a  pretty  good  return  on  a  taxpayer  dollar. 

President  Clinton,  when  he  was  honorary  chair  of  the  Arkansas 
Eastern  Bolivia  Partners,  recently  wrote,  as  President,  to  our  vol- 
unteers: 

I  value  and  respect  the  work  of  Partners  of  the  Americas,  the  growing  inter- 
dependence of  our  hemisphere,  and  the  common  problems  we  face  demand  that  we 
work  together  as  communities  and  countries. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

The  U.S.  Congress — and  I  just  close  with  this — ^has,  in  Partners, 
a  bipartisan  large  constituencv  for  international  development  that 
understands  how  citizens  and  communities  working  together  can 
learn  from  one  another  and  find  solutions  to  common  and  mutual 
concerns.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  has  been 
an  invaluable  supporter  and  partner  in  this  process. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  Senator. 

Senator  Feinstee^.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  BILL  REESE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee: 

Good  morning.  I  am  William  Reese,  President  of  Partners  of  the  Americas. 

Founded  29  years  ago  by  the  Kennedy  administration  as  the  Partners  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  we  are  today  the  largest  private,  people-to-[>eople  organization  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  Sixty  'partnerships"  link  46  U.S.  states  with  regions  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean.  For  example,  Vermont  is  partnered  with  Honduras  and 
Texas  with  Peru.  Each  side  of  a  partnership—the  U.S.  committee  and  the  Latin  or 
Caribbean  committee—is  organized  as  a  private,  non-profit,  non-partisan  institution  in  Its 
respective  community.  A  complete  list  of  our  Partnerships  is  attached  with  our  testimony. 

I  am  grateful  to  be  here  today  and  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  Partners  of 
the  Americas,  an  organization  which  has  —  with  the  support  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  —  made  enormous  contributions  toward  meeting  the 
development  needs  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  and,  at  the  same  time,  fostering 
inter- American  friendship  and  cooperation. 

Many  of  your  colleagues  were  original  sponsors  of  our  organization.  We  are  proud  of 
their  involvement  and  the  vigorous  support  members  of  Congress  have  given  Partners 
over  the  last  29  years. 

In  creating  Partners,  Congress  and  AID  envisioned  a  non-profit,  private  voluntary 
organization  that  would  provide  a  way  for  U.S.  citizens  to  work  with  the  people  of  a  Latin 
American  or  Caribbean  countiy  to  seek  solutions  to  shared  concerns. 

It  was  to  be  a  way  to  use  U.S.  government  'seed*  mon^  to  mobilize  local  resources  to 
carry  out  projects  —  in  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  the  U.S.  —  that  would  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  hemisphere.  It  was  to  be  a  non-political  network  of  people  that 
would  serve  year  after  year,  administration  after  administration,  to  extend  participation  in 
inter-American  relations  beyond  a  govemment-to-govemment  approach. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  tell  you  that  Partners  of  the  Americas  has  exceeded  those 
expectations,  and  that  much  of  the  credit  for  our  success  is  due  to  the  support  we  have 
received  from  AID  and  its  on-going  commitment  to  our  work. 

Through  the  Partners  program,  AID  has  helped  men  and  women  from  across  the 
hemisphere  carry  out  thousands  of  economic  and  social  development  projects.  In  the 
process,  they  have  built  relationships  —  people  to  people,  institution  to  institution, 
community  to  community  —  that  have  weathered  geographical  distances,  cultural 
barriers,  and  the  shifting  foreign  policies  of  nations. 

Universities  in  19  U.S.  states  are  partnered  with  over  40  universities  in  Brazil. 
Wisconsin  hospitals  have  professional  relationships  with  hospitals  in  Nicaragua.  Schools 
for  disabled  people  in  Kentucl^  are  linked  up  with  similar  schools  in  Ecuador.  Art 
museums  in  Southern  California  work  with  partner  museums  in  Argentina.  The  Teen 
Institute  and  other  drug  prevention  programs  in  South  Carolina  have  an  on-going, 
collaborative  relationship  with  their  counterparts  in  Colombia. 

These  linkages  foster  the  on-going  exchange  of  information  and  technical  assistance 
far  beyond  the  life  of  a  particular  project.  This  collaboration  —  between  people  and 
Institutions  across  the  hemisphere  —  is  the  sustainability  of  Partners. 

In  each  of  our  60  partnerships,  there  is  a  continuous,  unbroken  series  of  activities 
dating  back  in  some  cases  25  years.  This  is  not  only  unprecedented,  but  almost 
unimaginable,  when  one  thinks  of  the  turmoil  and  change  in  those  countries  over  the  past 
two  and  a  half  decades. 
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Today,  Partners  is  involved  in  projects  that  train  professionals,  strengthen  local 
institutions,  and  facilitate  collaboration  among  organizations  in  the  U.S.,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  working  to  address  the  region's  economic  and  social  development 
needs.  Partners*  activities  promote  volunteerism  and  citizen  involvement  as  a  means  to 
address  common  concerns.  This  work  is  carried  out  through  exchanges  of  professionals 
and  small  'seed"  grants  to  self  help  community  projects. 

Over  the  years.  Partners  has  proved  its  ability  to  respond  to  the  evolving  needs  of  the 
hemisphere.  Today,  our  program  is  marked  by  initiatives  to  protect  the  region's  natural 
resources,  promote  reproductive  health  for  women,  stem  the  spread  of  AIDS,  combat 
drug  usage,  provide  services  to  disabled  citizens,  strengthen  educational  systems,  and 
provide  income  generation  opportunities  to  poor  communities.  These  are  concerns  we 
share  as  a  hemisphere. 

Just  as  important  is  Partners'  work  to  support  independent  or  third  sector 
organizations.  Since  its  inception.  Partners  has  promoted  the  involvement  of  private 
citizens  in  local  economic  and  social  development  activities  and  in  the  governance  of  their 
communities.  In  a  time  when  the  Inter  American  region  is  marked  by  fledgling 
democracies,  this  work  is  critical  to  fostering  the  development  of  civil  societies  and  the 
safeguarding  of  democratic  movements. 

Many  people  are  cynical  about  government-initiated  programs;  yet  Partners  of  the 
Americas  is  an  organization  —  founded  through  and  by  the  U.S.  government  —  with  a 
privatization  that  works. 

Today,  we  continue  to  enjoy  a  fine  working  relationship  with  the  professionals  in  the 
U.S.  government's  foreign  assistance  program.  Over  the  years  we  have  worked  with  AID 
Mission  staff  throughout  the  region.  We  have  been  continually  impressed  with  the  quality 
of  the  U.S.  development  corps,  their  relations  with  the  PVO  community  and  the 
commitment  they  have  to  their  work  and  the  people  they  serve. 

I  have  participated  in  several  briefings  for  Mr.  Brian  Atwood,  the  new  Administrator 
for  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  am  very  impressed  and  encouraged 
by  his  emphasis  on  sustainable  development  and  his  support  for  collaborative 
relationships  with  PVOs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  nye  give  you  some  examples  of  the  successful  collaboration 
Partners  has  enjoyed  with  AID  over  the  years.  Our  accomplishments  -  thanks  to  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  Program  -  have  been  impressive.  For  example: 

•  Partners  of  the  Americas  has  exchanged  over  50,000  volunteer  specialists  and 
professionals,  such  as  agronomists,  educators,  allied  health  experts,  rehabilitation 
specialists,  vocational  training  personnel,  small  business  experts,  and  state  and 
local  legislators. 

•  In  collaboration  with  AID,  Partners  has  provided  advanced  training  in  the  United 
States  for  nearly  2000  young  and  mid-career  professionals  from  28  countries  of 
the  Americas,  half  of  them  from  the  Central  American  region. 

When  the  Jackson- Kissinger  Commission  recommended  large  increases  in 
training  funds.  Partners  became  a  cost-effective,  personalized  vehicle  for  bringing 
hundreds  of  technicians  and  professionals  to  the  U.S.  for  training.  When  they 
returned  to  their  home  countries,  they  were  able  to  maintain  many  of  their 
relationships  with  the  U.S.  through  their  Partner  committees. 

Through  this  program,  Honduran  small  businessmen  learned  new  accounting, 
marketing  and  management  skills  in  their  Partner  state  of  Vermont.  Special 
educators  from  Costa  Rica  enhanced  their  skills  through  formal  and  informal 
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training  in  schools  and  work  places  in  their  Partner  state  of  Oregon.  In  fact,  today, 
the  Costa  Rican  Ministiy  of  Education  recognizes  that  the  capability  of  its  special 
education  staff  is  the  result  of  the  Costa  Rican-Oregon  partnership's  25  year 
relationship  and  commitment  to  excellence. 

We  have  conducted  youth  development  projects  involving  5,000  young  people, 
through  such  organizations  as  4H,  Future  Farmers  of  America  and  the  YWCA's 
and  YMCAs. 

We  have  provided  income-generating  training  activities  that  have  benefited 
thousands  of  low-income  women  in  communities  throughout  Latin  America. 

Last  year,  AID  awarded  a  Farmer  to  Farmer  grant  to  Partners  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  farming  in  seven  countries  of  Latin  America,  one  of  which  is 
Honduras  ~  Vermont's  Partner  country.  Besides  enabling  more  than  200  U.S. 
farmers  and  agriculturists  to  work  with  farmers  and  agricultural  organizations  in 
Latin  America,  Partner  is  promoting  volunteerism  and  private  citizen  involvement 
as  a  means  to  address  local  development  needs  and  reinforce  democratic 
principles.  In  the  case  of  Honduras,  fanners  from  Vermont  have  already  begun 
working  with  Honduran  counterparts  to  improve  the  production  of  daiiy  products 
and  the  marketing  —  both  local  and  export  —  of  farm  products. 

Partners  has  responded  with  over  $5  million  in  assistance  to  the  major  natural 
disasters  that  have  struck  Latin  America  over  the  past  25  years,  such  as  the  1970 
earthquake  in  Lima,  the  1972  earthquake  in  Managua,  the  1976  earthquake  in 
Guatemala,  the  1985  volcano  disaster  in  Colombia  and  the  massive  earthquake  in 
Mexico  City. 

Today,  Partners  continues  to  work  with  AID's  Office  of  Foreign  Disaster 
Assistance  on  important  emergency  preparedness  and  relief  efforts.  For  example, 
Paraguayan  emergency  medical  specialists  have  trained  in  their  Partner  state, 
Kansas.  Furthermore,  Kansans  collected  funds  to  buy  and  ~  with  help  from  the 
Denton  Amendment  ~  ship  an  ambulance  and  other  needed  emergency  fire 
fighting  equipment  to  Paraguay. 

The  top  echelon  of  Sao  Paulo's  fire  department  —  an  important  department  when 
we  consider  that  Sao  Paulo  is  the  world's  third  largest  city  ~  has  trained  at  City 
Wide  College  in  Chicago,  Illinois  ~  Sao  Paulo's  partner  state.  And,  special  OFDA 
funds  were  used  by  the  Maryland-Bio  de  Janeiro  Partners  to  distribute  medical 
supplies  after  record  floods  in  Bio. 

In  1988,  the  Wisconsin-Nicaragua  Partners  responded  creatively  and  energetically 
to  the  Congressional  initiative  to  help  Nicaragua's  children.  This  partnership, 
comprised  of  private  sector,  apolitical  citizens  of  Nicaragua,  has  survived  during 
the  toughest  of  times  and  continues  to  work  with  315  private,  community-based 
health  clinics  —  a  perfect  in-place  distribution  network  for  emergency  aid. 

With  support  from  AID,  the  Caribbean  partnerships  recently  began  a  two  year 
pilot  project  to  reduce  drug  usage  among  young  people.  Working  with  their 
counterparts  in  New  York,  they  are  developing  community  based  campaigns  to 
educate  young  people  and  their  parents  about  the  dangers  of  drug  use. 

Last  year,  in  collaboration  with  AID,  Partners  began  an  important  new  initiative  to 
strengthen  civic  education  activities  in  Latin  America  and  promote  citizen 
participation  in  local  governance.  One  of  our  first  projects  was  to  bring  three 
Bolivian  Mayors  to  their  Partner  state  of  Arkansas  to  study  the  workings  of  state 
government.  Their  trip  was  coordinated  by  the  President  of  the  Arkansas  Partners 
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who  was,  at  that  time,  press  aide  to  the  Governor  of  Arkansas.  Before  his  election, 
President  Clinton  was  the  honorary  chair  of  the  Arkansas  Partners. 

•  Partners  also  collaborates  with  USAID  on  programs  to  assist  the  advanced 
developing  countries  of  our  hemisphere.  We  are  particularly  well  positioned  with 
18  U.S.  states  partnered  with  Brazil,  6  with  Mexico  and  3  with  Colombia.  These 
are  major  trading  partners  of  the  U.S.  —  countries  with  whom  strong  bi-lateral 
relations  have  vast  economic  and  political  ramifications.  We,  at  Partners,  have 
developed  specialized  activities  —  university  linkages,  scientific  and  technology 
development,  child  survival  elTorts  and  natural  resources,  management  training  — 
that  are  appropriate  for,  and  wanted  by,  these  large  middle  income  countries. 

•  Since  its  inception.  Partners  has  also  carried  out  activities  to  educate  U.S.  citizens 
about  regional  economic,  social  and  political  issues  and  the  growing 
interdependence  of  our  hemisphere.  Many  of  these  activities  have  been  funded  by 
AID  through  Biden-Pell  Development  Education  grants.  Partners'  activities  have 
targeted  secondary  schools,  universities  and  community  organizations  and 
underscored  the  effectiveness  of  involving  U.S.  citizens  in  areas  of  concern  to 
them  personally  —  as  well  as  to  other  parts  of  the  world  ~  as  a  way  of  nurturing 
interest  in  global  issues. 

All  of  Partners'  activities,  of  course,  take  a  certain  amount  of  organizational  support. 
AID  has  helped  provide  it  by  making  available  funds  to  strengthen  our  network  of 
volunteer  organizations  and  their  ability  to  respond  to  the  region's  development  needs. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  our  chapters  are  each  registered  non-profits.  They  are  community- 
based,  privately  run  organizations  with  freely  elected  boards.  These  partnerships  are  in 
business  365  days  a  year  to  conduct  development  activities  with  their  Partners  to  the 
south. 

The  mirror  side  of  these  U.S.  partnerships  is  the  Latin  or  Caribbean  Partners  groups 
who  are  also  fully  registered  under  their  countries'  laws.  They  are  not  expatriate  groups; 
rather,  they  are  indigenous  private,  voluntary  organizations  comprised  of  local  citizens 
who  value  their  working  ties  with  Americans. 

Partners  is  governed  by  a  democratically  elected  inter-American  Board  of  Directors. 
The  Washington  office  raises  and  administers  "seed"  monies  for  the  60  partnerships  to 
carry  out  projects  throughout  the  hemisphere.  They  benefit  communities  in  the  U.S.  as 
well  as  those  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Although  a  considerable  part  of  our 
money  comes  from  the  U.S.  Foreign  Assistance  Program  —  notably  AID  and  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  —  we  have  also  received  funds  from  the  National  Endowments  for 
the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

In  addition,  a  substantial  part  of  our  support  comes  from  American  and  foreign 
businesses  and  foundations  such  as  IBM,  American  Express,  Atlantic  Richfield,  the  W.K. 
Kellogg  Foundation,  the  Tinker  Foundation,  the  William  and  Flora  Hewlett  Foundation, 
and  many  others  (listed  in  the  attached  annual  report). 

This  private  sector  contribution  is  critical  to  our  work.  But,  just  as  government  cannot 
alone  address  the  needs  that  confront  our  increasingly  interdependent  hemisphere,  I 
submit  that  neither  can  the  private  sector.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Partners  program  has 
been  built  on  a  public-private  partnership. 

When  you  add  to  Partners'  government  and  private  funds,  the  contributions  in 
volunteer  time,  donations  of  medical  and  other  supplies,  voluntary  technical  support, 
computer  time,  office  space  and  supplies,  and  a  hundred  other  types  of  support  that  the 
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partnerships  have  been  able  to  access  over  the  years,  you  have  a  multiplier  efTect  of  over 
12  to  1.  That's  a  pretty  good  return  on  a  tax  dollar. 

In  this  era  of  limited  resources,  the  Partners'  multiplier  effect  stretches  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  into  over  $70  million  worth  of  programs  —  programs  which  have  the  added 
dimension  of  involving  American  citizens  in  the  planning  and  implementation. 

While  AID  has  been  instrumental  in  making  many  of  Partners'  achievements  possible. 
Congressional  support  is  also  vital  to  our  work.  Many  of  you  have  advised  and  supported 
us  in  Washington  and  in  your  districts.  Your  former  colleague  in  the  House,  Dante 
Fascell,  was  honored  at  Partners'  25th  anniversary  celebration.  In  his  address,  Mr.  Fascell 
stated  that  'Policy  coming  from  the  top  down  is  all  right,  but  it  just  doesn't  move  as  fast 
as  action  that  comes  from  the  people  themselves.  The  U.S.  will  spend  more  than  $15 
billion  in  foreign  assistance  this  year  and  its  citizens  must  appreciate  the  returns  on  that 
investment.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  us  to  come  together  as  a  people.  The  only  way  to 
do  it  is  to  network  like  Partners  is  doing." 

Today,  nearly  30  years  after  the  founding  of  Partners,  another  administration  is  in  the 
White  House,  once  again  heralding  the  change  of  generations  and  a  new  world  order  ~ 
one  sensitive  to  the  realities  of  global  interdependence,  whether  in  the  management  of^ 
natural  resources,  the  reduction  of  population  growth,  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  or  the 
political  stability  of  governments.  These  global  issues  can  only  be  addressed  through 
collaborative  efforts  among  citizens  and  nations. 

The  thousands  of  professionals  and  organizations  that  have  volunteered  time  and 
resources  to  work  with  Partners  are  a  proven  network  for  such  collaboration.  They  have 
demonstrated  that  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  and  cultures  can  be  brought 
together  around  shared  interests  and  mutual  understanding  and  that  their  relationships 
endure. 

National  leaders  from  the  newly-elected  democracies  in  Latin  America  have  visited 
their  counterparts  in  the  United  States:  The  President  of  Honduras,  Rafael  Leonardo 
Callejas,  visited  the  Vermont  Partners  and  saw  universities,  government  leaders  and 
private  citizens  that  know  his  country  better  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  He  invited 
them  to  collaborate  on  new  efforts  including  ecology,  drug  abuse  prevention,  and  youth 
development;  the  Uruguayan  First  Lady,  Sra.  Julia  Lacalle,  visited  her  country's  partner 
state  Minnesota  to  participate  in  its  silver  anniversary  celebration;  the  Nicaraguan 
Minister  of  Health,  Ernesto  Salmeron,  visited  his  country's  partner,  Wisconsin,  to  discuss 
expanded  health  programs.  These  are  but  a  very  few  examples  of  the  relationships  that 
are  built  through  Partners. 

President  Clinton  recently  wrote  in  a  letter  to  our  volunteers;  "I  value  and  respect  the 
work  of  Partners  of  the  Americas.  The  growing  interdependence  of  our  hemisphere  and 
the  common  problems  we  face  demand  that  we  work  together  as  communities  and  as 
countries.  ..." 

You,  the  U.S.  Congress,  have  in  the  Partners  of  the  Americas  network  a  large 
constituency  for  international  development  that  understands  how  citizens  and 
communities  working  together  —  even  though  their  language  and  culture  are  different  — 
can  learn  from  one  another  and  find  solutions  to  mutual  concerns. 

The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  has  been  an  invaluable  supporter 
and  partner  to  this  process. 
Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  FRENCH  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  HELEN  KELLER 
INTERNATIONAL 

Senator  Feinstein.  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  French.  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairman.  My  name  is  Dr. 
David  French.  I  am  former  medical  director,  currently  medical  ad- 
!viser,J;o  Helen  Keller  International,  which  is  active  at  the  present 
time  in  some  27  countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  Nation  is  obviously  at  a  critical  juncture  in  terms  of  its  for- 
eign policy  and  its  development  assistance  in  foreign  aid  policy. 
The  necessity  for  stabilizing  the  new  democracies  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope and  the  newly  Independent  States  may  result  in  serious  and 
long-recognized  needs  of  the  developing  world  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Latin  America  receiving  fewer  resources. 

Particularly,  we  are  concerned  about  programs  such  as  child  sur- 
vival, vitamin  A,  and  other  nutritionaJ  deficiency  programs,  pri- 
mary health  care,  and  river  blindness  programs  that  they  may  be- 
come undersupported. 

Let  me  speak  a  bit  about  river  blindness.  Our  River  Blindness 
Program  now  operates  in  Burkina  Faso,  Niger,  Cameroon — all  in 
Africa — and  Mexico.  There  has  been  an  Onchocerciasis  Control  Pro- 

g'am,  partially  funded  by  the  United  States  through  the  World 
ank,  which  has  protected  some  30  million  people,  including  9  mil- 
lion children,  from  eye  loss  in  West  Africa.  There  is  additional  need 
to  expand  beyond  that,  and  this  job,  we  feel,  should  be  done  by  U.S. 
PVO's. 

There  has  been  some  funding.  A  3-year  program  was  funded,  and 
it  needs  to  be  refunded  to  the  tune  of  $1.5  million  for  this  purpose. 

VITAMIN  A  AND  IODINE 

In  1990,  at  the  meeting  of  the  U.S.  World  Summit  for  Children 
where  158  Nations  agreed  upon  a  set  of  child  health  nutrition  and 
educational  goals  for  the  year  2,000,  it  was  agreed  that  there  could 
be  some  50  million  children's  lives  saved,  and  that  health  and  edu- 
cational development  of  hundreds  of  millions  more  would  occur  as 
a  result  of  this. 

In  general,  the  House  bill  continues  the  vitamin  A  and 
micronutrient  deficiency  programs  at  1993  levels.  These  levels  were 
above  1992,  $25  million,  but  we  feel  there  should  be — we  strongly 
urge  an  increase  of  at  least  $5  million  in  order  to  totally  recognize 
the  abilities  of  this  program. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  exists  particularly  in  West  Africa  in  the 
Sahel  and  in  eastern  and  southern  Africa  the  full  degree  of  this  is 
unknown  at  the  present  time.  Expanded  funding  would  allow  us  to 
assess  this  need  and  develop  programs  throughout  Africa. 

We  have  seen  by  studies  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  the  mortality 
rates  from  vitamin  A  deficiency  can  be  decreased  35  to  60  percent 
by  a  vitamin  A  program  being-— delivery  of  vitamin  A,  and  this  can 
be  done  by  the  delivery  of  two  capsules  a  year  at  the  cost  of  a  dol- 
lar a  capsule. 

The  World  Health  Organization  estimates  that  there  are  13.8 
million  children  with  some  degree  of  eye  damage  because  of  vita- 
min A  deficiency;  250,000  to  500,000  of  these  will  lose  their  lives 
and  their  sight,  and  two-thirds  of  those  who  are  blinded  will  die. 
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HKI  believes  that  the  focus  of  this  assistance  should  be  upon  the 
use  of  U.S.  PVO's  in  order  to  carry  out  vitamin  A  distribution. 

\  CHILD  SURVIVAL 

We  would  urge  the  appropriation  of  $300  million  for  child  sur- 
vival programs.  Consistent  with  the  levels  of  the  World  Summit  for 
Children  Implementation  Act,  the  House  bill  includes  $275  million, 
the  same  level  as  1993. 

Treatment  of  blindness  in  children  by  PVO's.  There  are  large 
numbers  of  children  in  the  developing  world  with  types  of  blind- 
ness which  can  be  surgically  corrected.  Surgical  intervention  can 
cure  blindness  such  as  juvenile  cataract,  corneal  scarring,  and  reti- 
nopathy of  prematurity. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriations  your  subcommittee  and  the 
Senate  earmarked  $1  million  for  these  surgical  programs.  The  PV 
office  has  some  portion  of  the  $1  million  earmarked.  It  is  not  clear 
where  the  remainder  of  the  $1  million  is,  but  we  strongly  suggest 
the  continuation  of  this  program. 

Madam  Chairman,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time,  atten- 
tion, and  consideration. 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  French.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  we  would  all  agree  with  is  that  $300  million 
is  not  too  much  to  use  for  child  survival. 

Mr.  French.  I  strongly  agree. 

Senator  Feinstein.  We  appreciate  your  comments.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  FRENCH 
General  Statement  and  Summary 

My  name  is  David  French,  M.D.,  M.P.H.,  the  Medical  Advisor  to  Helen  Keller 
International  (HKI)  on  whose  behalf  I  am  testifying.  Helen  Keller  International  was  founded 
in  1915  by  Helen  Keller.  HKI  is  a  nonprofit  organization  located  in  New  York  City.  We  have 
offices  and  programs  currently  in  at  least  27  countries  in  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean.  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

The  nation  is  obviously  at  a  critical  juncture  in  terms  of  its  foreign  policy  and  its 
development  assistance  and  foreign  aid  policy.  Circumstances  of  constrained  resources  and  the 
necessity  for  stabilizing  the  new  democracies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS,  may  result  in  the 
serious  and  long  recognized  needs  of  the  developing  world  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America 
receiving  fewer  resources.  The  House  bill,  for  example,  is  below  the  President's  request  for 
development  assistance  and  his  request  was  below  1992.  In  particular,  programs  such  as  Child 
Survival,  vitamin  A  and  other  nutritional  deficiency  programs,  primary  health  care  and  River 
blindness  programs,  each  of  which  is  cost  effective  and  furthers  human  dignity  and  rights,  are 
imder  supported.  The  ability  to  survive  and, live  without  disabling  disease  such  as  blindness 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  be  productive  economically  and  assert  and  enjoy  the  democratic 
rights  which  we  believe  all  individuals  should  enjoy.  Our  humanitarian  assistance  in  the  poor 
nations  of  the  world  is  therefore  also  critical  to  sound  foreign  policy. 

River  Blindness  (Onchocerciasis  Control  Program) 

Our  River  Blindness  (onchocerciasis)  program  now  operates  in  Burkina  Faso,  Niger, 
Cameroon,  and  Mexico.  Through  insecticide  spraying  and  distribution  of  the  drug  Ivermectin 
the  Oncho  ConU-ol  Program  of  Africa  (OCP)  has  protected  30  million  people  including 
9  million  children  from  total  eye  loss.  We  urge  adequate  funding  of  U.S.  PVOs  that  are 
already  working  in  the  rural  areas  of  Africa  and  Latin  America  to  distribute  Ivermectin.  We 
think  funding  for  U.S.  PVOs  should  be  expanded  to  assist  in  the  devolution  of  Oncho  programs 
to  the  individual  nations  involved.  Funding  has  been  held  level  over  2  years  and  the  initial 
fiinding  was  one  third  of  what  we  expected.  We  believe  that  PVO  Ivermectin  River  Blindness 
program  should  be  funded  at  least  at  the  same  level  for  an  additional  three  years  for 
$1.5  million  for  U.S.  PVOs  to  extend  program  coverage  to  other  countries  of  Africa  and  the 
Americas  such  as  Brazil  and  Cameroon.  As  you  recall,  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  spread  the  initial  one-year  appropriation  for  the  private  voluntary  organizations" 
distribution  of  Ivermectin  over  3  years. 

Neither  the  President's  request  nor  the  House  bill  include  funds  to  extend  and  expand 
the  Ivermectin  Program. 

Vitamin  A  and  Iodine 

Helen  Keller  International  strongly  supports  the  principles  of  The  World  Summit  for 
Children  Implementation  Act  and  the  funding  levels  supported  there.  The  legislation  is  the 
result  of  work  done  in  1990  at  the  meeting  of  the  U.S.  World  Summit  for  Children  where  158 
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nations  agreed  upon  a  set  of  child  health,  nutrition,  and  educational  goals  for  the  year  2000. 
Reaching  these  goals  could  save  the  lives  of  50  million  children  and  spur  the  health  and 
educational  development  of  hundreds  of  millions  more  over  the  remainder  of  this  decade. 
These  micronutrients  could  save  or  at  least  help  to  protect  the  lives  of  children  in  a  very 
cost-effective  manner. 

In  general,  the  House  bill  continues  the  Vitamin  A  and  micronutrient  deficiency 
programs  at  1993  levels.  Those  levels  were  well  above  1992  and  are  $25  million  with 
Vitamin  A  at  least  $13  million  of  the  $25  million.  These  programs  are  so  effective,  we  would 
urge  an  increase  of  at  least  $5  million  in  the  total  program  bringing  it  to  $30  million. 

At  the  international  Conference  on  Nutrition  held  recently  in  Rome,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  indicated  that  it  was  going  to  support  $50  million  over  10  years 
Vitamin  A  and  micronutrient  deficiency  program.  We  are  supportive  of  that  proposal  and  hope 
to  work  with  the  Agency  for  International  Development  on  it.  The  intent  of  that  proposal  is 
to  provide  assistance  to  host  countries  emphasizing  the  economic  and  other  benefits  of  good 
nutrition  programs.  The  program  is  referred  to  as  "Opportunities  for  Micronutrient 
Intervention"  (OMNI). 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  has  been  known  to  be  responsible  for  about  5  million  new  cases 
per  year  of  eye  disease  in  children  in  developing  countries.  Five  hundred  thousand  children 
are  estimated  to  become  blind  each  year.  In  response  to  these  facts,  the  Congress  and  AID 
initiated  a  Vitamin  A  deficiency  support  program.  Helen  Keller  International  began  its 
Vitamin  A  program  in  Asia  some  20  years  ago. 

Vitamin  A  deficiency  exists  in  severe  form  in  Africa  as  well.  The  countries  with  the 
severest  problems  are  those  in  the  West  African  Sahel  but  the  problem  must  likewise  be  most 
severe  in  drought  and  famine  stricken  Eastern  and  Southern  Africa.  The  Vitamin  A  program 
needs  expanded  funding  to  assess  need  and  to  develop  programs  throughout  Africa. 

Studies  in  Asia  and  Africa  between  1 982  and  1 986  including  a  recently  completed  study 
in  Ghana  have  shown  a  marked  decrease  in  mortality  and  morbidity  among  children  when 
Vitamin  A  programs  are  initiated.  Mortality  decreases  demonstrated  by  these  studies  have 
between  35  to  60  percent  when  Vitamin  A  is  given.  These  studies  have  involved  high  dosages 
of  Vitamin  A  in  children.  Studies  have  also  indicated  that  improved  growth  patterns  occur  and 
there  are  decreased  rates  of  anemia,  infections  and  diarrhea.  To  date,  therefore,  in  focusing 
only  on  nutritional  blindness,  we  have  reached  only  a  third  of  the  children  in  need. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Vitamin  A  deficiency  is  a  significant  factor  in  not  only 
blindness,  but  also  childhood  mortality,  infections  and  anemia  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  total 
cost  of  getting  a  capsule  to  a  child  is  only  $1.00  per  capsule  and  a  capsule  must  be  delivered 
only  twice  a  year.  1  added  this  from  the  World  Health  Organization's  report  and  from  the 
Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research's  Newsletter:  Vitamin  A  is  also  very  effective 
in  fighting  measles  and  according  to  the  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research  "vitamin 
A  should  be  given  to  all  measles  patients  in  developing  countries,  whether  or  not  they  have 
symptoms  of  vitamin  A  deficiency."    The  Agency's  Research  Activities  article  goes  on  to  say 
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"fiirther  research  on  the  effects  of  vitamin  A  as  a  supplement  to  conventional  therapy  for  other 
serious  childhood  illnesses,  such  as  diarrhea  and  lower  respiratory  infections."  (Agency  for 
Health  Care  Policy  and  Research.  No.  164,  May  1993)  Further  details  about  vitamin  A  is  in 
an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  269  (7:898-903).  Also  Report 
No.  11778  from  the  World  Bank  entitled  "World  Development  Report  1993  -  Investing  in 
Health"  of  April  1993  reenforces  the  effectiveness  of  vitamin  A.  The  World  Health 
Organization  calculates  that  13.8  million  children  have  some  degree  of  eye  damage  because 
of  vitamin  A  deficiency.  Of  those  13.8  million,  250.000  to  500,000  lose  their  vision  every 
year.  Two-thirds  of  those  blinded  children  die.  Vitamin  A  deficiency  and  iodine  deficiency 
are  particularly  common  in  Asia  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa. 

HKI  believes  that  the  appropriate  focus  of  this  assistance  should  be  upon  the  use  of  U.S. 
PVOs  to  develop  programs  and  train  and  assist  indigenous  PVOs  to  implement  the  programs 
over  time.  HKI  currently  operates  such  a  program  known  as  VITAP  funded  by  AID.  the 
Vitamin  A  Technical  Assistance  Program.  The  focus  of  the  Vitamin  A  program  increases 
should  also  be  on  program  development  in  Africa  which  has  tremendous  need  for  this  program 
and  in  cambodia  and  other  countries  in  Indo-China. 

The  International  Conference  on  Nutrition  established  a  Plan  of  Action  for  Nutrition. 
Helen  Keller  International  participated  in  the  Conference  and  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 
We  also  had  our  own  workshop  for  interested  persons  from  other  countries  to  share  with  them 
the  work  we  have  been  doing  with  the  assistance  and  support  of  Congress,  particularly  this 
Subcommittee,  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development.  The  Plan  refers  to  the  fact  that 
Vitamin  A  deficiency  causes  poor  growth,  blindness,  infections,  and  death.  Iodine  deficiency 
affects  over  one-fif^i  of  the  world's  population  and  is  a  preventable  cause  of  mental 
retardation.  Other  micronutricnt  deficiencies  are  folate,  B-complex,  and  C  vitamins,  zinc,  and 
calcium.    The  Plan  adopts  a  strategy  to  the  following: 

1.  Assess  the  extent  and  epidemiology  of  the  problem; 

2.  Accelerate  efforts  to  achieve  the  elimination  of  vitamin  A  and  iodine 
deficiencies  and  reduction  of  iron  deficiency; 

3.  Formulate  and  implement  programs  to  correct  micronulrient  deficiencies 
and  prevent  their  occurreiKe; 

4.  Ensiire  that  sustainable  food-based  strategies  are  undertaken  as  first 
priority  particularly  for  vitamin  A  and  iron  deficient  populations; 

5.  Ensure  and  legislative  for  the  fortification  of  foods  or  water,  when 
feasible,  with  necessary  micronutrients  when  existing  food  supplies  fail 
to  provide  adequate  levels  in  the  diet; 

6.  Ensure  that  nutrition  education  and  training  programs  are  implemented: 

7.  Strengthen  micronutrient  surveillance  capabilities; 

8.  Support  research  on  the  role  of  micronutrients  in  health  and  disease: 

9.  Consider,  as  appropriate,  coordinating  micronutrient  deficiency  control 
activities  under  the  direction  of  a  national  committee; 

10.  Encourage  FAO.  WHO  and  all  other  concerned  international  agencies 
and  nongovernmental  organizations,  to  provide  assistance  in  combating 
all  aspects  of  micronutrient  deficiency  problems. 
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11.  Recognize  that  refugees  and  displaced  persons,  being  susceptible  to 
iodine,  vitamin  A  and  iron  deficiencies,  are  also  susceptible  to  other 
deficiencies  and  in  particular  to  vitamin  B,  deficiency,  niacin  deficiency, 
(pellagra),  and  vitamin  C  deficiency  (scurvy). 

Child  Survival 

As  this  Committee  has  often  said,  you  recognize  that  savings  and  improving  the  lives 
of  children  is  one  aspect  of  foreign  assistance  that  has  been  shown  to  work,  and  that  funding 
for  immunization,  child  survival,  health,  including  nutrition,  and  other  programs  can  be  traced 
specifically  to  keeping  children  alive.  Children  are  our  fiitxire.  not  just  at  home  but  throughout 
the  world.  They  are  our  hope.  Investment  in  their  health  will  assure  a  better  and  more  stable 
futxire.  We  would  urge  the  appropriation  of  $300  million  for  Child  Survival  programs 
consistent  with  the  levels  of  the  World  Summit  for  Children  Implementation  Act.  The  House 
bill  includes  $275  million,  the  same  level  as  1993. 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  testimony,  the  World  Summit  for  Children,  under  sponsorship 
of  UNICEF  produced  a  World  Declaration  on  the  Survival,  Protecting  and  Development  of 
Children,  which  was  signed  by  1 59  national  leaders  including  the  United  States.  A  part  of  that 
same  document  is  a  Plan  of  Action.  We  at  Helen  Keller  International  were  NGO  participants 
in  this  progreim  and  fully  support  all  seven  major  goals.  Additionally,  we  would  like  to 
emphasize  several  Supporting/Sector  goals  which  relate  especially  to  the  activities  and  interests 
of  Helen  Keller  International  and  the  high  impact  of  Vitamin  A  programs  on  the  health  and 
survival  of  children.    They  are  under  NuU-ition  items  as  mentioned  in  the  report.    They  are: 

1.  Reduction  in  severe,  as  well  as  moderate  malnutrition  among 
under-5  children  by  half  of  1990  levels; 

2.  Virtual  elimination  of  Vitamin  A  deficiency  and  its  consequences, 
including  blindness; 

3.  Empowerment  of  all  women  to  breast-feed  their  children 
exclusively  for  four  to  six  months  and  to  continue  breast-feeding, 
with  complementary  food,  well  into  the  second  year; 

4.  Growth  promotion  and  its  regular  monitoring  to  be 
institutionalized  in  all  counmes  by  the  end  of  the  199Cs: 

5.  Dissemination  of  knowledge  and  supporting  services  to  increase 
food  production  to  ensure  household  food  securit>'. 

and  under  Child  Health  items: 

1.  Reduction  by  95  person  in  measles  deaths  and  reduction  by  90  percent 
of  measles  cases  compared  to  pre-immunization  levels  by  1995.  as  a 
major  step  in  the  global  eradication  of  measles  in  the  longer  nm; 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  immunization  coverage  (at  least 
90  percent  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  by  the  year  2000) 
against  diphtheria,  pertussis,  tetanus,  measles,  poliomyelitis, 
tuberculosis  and  against  tetanus  for  women  of  child-bearing  age; 
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3.  Reduction  by  50  percent  in  the  deaths  due  to  diarrhea  in  children 
under  the  age  of  five  years  and  25  percent  reduction  in  the 
diarrhea  incidence  rate; 

4.  Reduction  by  one  third  in  the  deaths  due  to  acute  respirator)' 
infections  in  children  under  five  years. 

Assurance  of  increased  funding  for  Child  Survival  as  suggested  above  would  allow 
continued  support  of  HKJ's  child  survival  activities  in  the  developing  world,  especially  in  the 
areas  listed  above. 

Treattnent  of  Blindness  in  Children  by  PVOs 

There  are  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  developing  world  with  types  of  blindness 
which  can  be  surgically  corrected.  These  children  have  unfortunately  not  been  reached  by 
prevention  programs  such  as  Vitamin  A  distribution.  This  has  been  noted  in  the  previous 
referenced  report  by  the  World  Health  Organization  entitled  "World  Development  Report  199.^ 
-  Investing  in  Health."  Report  No.  1 1 778.  However,  surgical  intervention  can  cure  blindness 
such  as  juvenile  cataract,  corneal  scarring,  and  retinopathy  of  prematurity  in  many  of  these 
children  and  enable  them  to  function  independently  and  productively.  In  the  fiscal  year  199.1 
appropriation,  your  Subcommittee  and  the  Senate  earmarked  $1  million  for  surgical  programs 
to  assist  blind  children  in  the  developing  world.  We  have  included  a  proposal  to  provide 
surgical  services  to  children  as  part  of  a  PVO  matching  grant.  1  he  PVO  Office  has  some 
portion  of  the  $1  million  earmark  for  PVO  programs.  It  is  not  clear  where  the  remainder  of 
the  $1  million  is.  We  would  urge  a  continuation  of  this  initiative  in  FY  1994.  It  is  a  cost 
effective  program.    The  House  bill  does  continue  this  initiative. 

I  thank  you  for  your  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAYRA  BUVINIC,  COALITION  FOR  WOMEN  IN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT 

Senator  Feinstein.  Ms.  Buvinic.  Welcome. 

Ms.  Buvinic.  Madam  Chairman,  I  am  Mayra  Buvinic,  and  I  am 
president  of  the  International  Center  for  Research  on  Women  here 
in  Washington,  DC,  and  I  am  here  representing  the  Coalition  for 
Women  in  International  Development. 

I  have  submitted  written  testimony,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  be 
made  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Congress  and  the  American  taxpayer  want  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  dollars  that  go  to  foreign  aid.  We  all  want  to 
see  more  and  better  results  for  the  money  that  we  invest.  One  way 
to  achieve  greater  returns  on  our  foreign  assistance,  and  one  that 
has  been  largely  overlooked  to  date,  is  to  invest  in  women.  Why? 
Not  because  women  are  a  special  group  that  needs  affirmative  ac- 
tion, and  not  because  women  are  the  victims  of  inappropriate  de- 
velopment policies. 

Senator,  we  need  to  invest  in  women  to  reduce  hunger  and  pov- 
erty in  the  world,  to  increase  family  wellbeing,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  achieve  sustainable  growth  in  a  cost-effective  manner.  It 
makes  economic  sense  to  invest  scare  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  women. 
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In  1965,  more  than  one-half — 57  percent — of  the  rural  poor  in  the 
developing  world  were  women.  But  1988,  they  made  up  60  percent 
of  the  rural  poor.  If  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  foreign  aid  iS  to 
reduce  poverty,  therefore,  we  need  to  target  women.  If  another 
major  oDJective  is  to  increase  the  welfare  of  children,  we  need  to 
target  women.  More  generally,  we  need  to  invest  in  women  if  we 
wisn  to  increase  the  social  returns  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance. 

The  social  benefits  of  educating  girls  are  far  greater  than  those 
of  educating  boys.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  an  additional  year  of 
schooling  for  1,000  women  in  Pakistan  would  be  about  US$30,000. 
But  because  an  additional  year  of  schooling  for  women  has  positive 
effects  not  only  on  women's  earnings  but  also  in  helping  to  reduce 
child  mortality  and  in  increasing  the  use  of  family  planning,  this 
investment  would  entail  savings  of  about  $88,500  in  terms  of  fore- 
going the  need  to  use  aid  for  alternative  health  and  family  plan- 
ning interventions. 

Similarly,  the  social  benefits  of  increasing  poor  women's  income 
can  be  far  greater  than  those  of  increasing  men's  income.  This  is 
because  women  spend  more  wisely,  or  perhaps  invest  more  than 
men  in  child  welfare.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  for  instance,  the  sur- 
vival probabilities  of  a  child  increase  by  a  factor  of  almost  20  when 
income  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  versus  the  father.  In  Guate- 
mala, improving  child  health  requires  expenditures  that  are  15 
times  greater  when  income  is  earned  by  the  father  than  when  it 
is  earned  by  the  mother. 

Additional  reasons  to  invest  foreign  aid  in  women  are  contained 
in  my  written  testimony  for  today's  hearings.  These  reasons  include 
more  effective  ways  of  reaching  population  goals  and  of  promoting 
human  rights. 

What  can  be  done?  Attached  to  my  testimony  are  the  Women's 
Empowerment  Initiative,  and  Women's  Issues  in  Development  Co- 
operation. These  two  documents  have  been  put  together  by  coali- 
tions of  women  and  development  experts,  and  contain  explicit  rec- 
ommendations for  action.  The  essence  of  both  documents  is  that 
the  time  has  come  to  put  people  and  women  first  in  the  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

We  need  explicit  policy  language  in  the  bill  that  states  that  in- 
vesting in  women  is  the  major  objective  of  foreign  assistance. 

We  need  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  objective  by  require- 
ment commitment,  too,  and  technical  competence  on  women's  is- 
sues in  AID  and  in  the  development  agencies  that  receive  U.S. 
moneys. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

We  need  to  set  up  a  system  of  effective  accountability  that  is 
based  on  meaningful  results  and  impacts  rather  than  on  mere  com- 
pliance with  bureaucratic  requirements  and  oftentimes  meaning- 
less numerical  targets. 

Finally,  we  need  to  provide  adequate  budget  allocations  to  pro- 
mote, monitor,  and  reward  the  work  of  the  agencies  and  individ- 
uals on  behalf  of  women. 

We  in  the  NGO  community  stand  ready  to  help. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 


/ 
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STATEMENT  OF  MAYRA  BUVINIC 

Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee: 

I  am  Mayra  Buvini^,  President  of  the  International  Center  for  Research  on  Women. 
I  am  here  representing  the  Coalition  for  Women  in  International  Development. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  hearing,  and  to  speak  to  you  briefly 
today.  I  have  submitted  written  testimony  to  the  committee  and  ask  that  this  be  made  part 
of  the  hearing  record. 

Mr.  Chairman  (Senator  Feinstein)  and  members  of  the  committee.  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  want  to  increase  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the  US  dollars  that  go  to 
foreign  aid.  We  all  want  to  see  more  and  better  results  for  the  money  we  invest.  One  way 
to  achieve  greater  returns  on  our  foreign  assistance,  and  one  that  has  been  largely 
overlooked  to  date,  is  to  invest  in  women.  Why?  Not  because  women  are  a  special  group 
that  needs  affirmative  action.  And  not  because  women  are  the  victims  of  inappropriate 
development  policies.  We  need  to  invest  in  women  to  reduce  hunger  and  poverty  in  the 
world,  to  increase  family  well-being  and,  most  importantly,  to  achieve  sustainable  growth  in 
a  cost  effective  manner.  It  makes  economic  sense  to  invest  scarce  US  foreign  aid  in  women. 

In  1965,  more  than  half,  or  57%  of  the  rural  poor  in  the  developing  world,  were 
women.  By  1988,  they  made  up  60%  of  the  rural  poor.  If  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
foreign  aid  is  to  reduce  world  poverty,  we  need  to  target  women.  If  another  major  objective 
is  to  increase  the  welfare  of  children,  we  need  to  target  women.  More  generally,  we  need 
to  invest  in  women  if  we  wish  to  increase  the  social  returns  of  US  foreign  aid. 

The  social  beneCts  of  educating  girls  are  far  greater  than  those  of  educating  boys. 
For  instance,  the  costs  of  an  additional  year  of  schooling  for  one  thousand  women  in 
Pakistan  would  be  about  S30,000.  But  because  an  additional  year  of  schooling  for  women 
has  positive  effects  not  only  on  women's  earnings  but  also  in  helping  to  reduce  child 
mortality  and  in  increasing  the  use  of  family  planning,  this  investment  would  entail  savings 
of  about  $88,500  in  terms  of  foregoing  the  need  to  use  aid  for  alternative  health  and  family 
planning  interventions. 
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Similarly,  the  social  benefits  of  increasing  poor  women's  income  can  be  far  greater 

than  those  of  increasing  men's  income.    This  is  because  women  spend  more  "wisely"  or 

invest  more  than  men  in  child  welfare.    In  the  case  of  Brazil  for  instance,  the  survival 

probabilities  of  a  child  increase  by  a  factor  of  almost  20  when  income  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

mother  versus  the  father.  In  Guatemala,  improving  child  health  requires  expenditures  that 

are  15  times  greater  when  income  is  earned  by  the  father  than  when  it  is  earned  by  the 

mother.      Additional  reasons  to  invest  foreign  aid  in  women  are  contained  in  my  written 

testimony  for  today's  hearings.    These  reasons  include  more  effective  ways  of  reaching 

population  goals  and  of  promoting  human  rights.    What  can  be  done?    Attached  to  my 

testimony   are   the   The   Women's   Impowerment   Initiative"   and   Women's   Issues   in 

Development  Cooperation:  A  Call  for  Action.  These  two  documents  have  been  put  together 

by  coalitions  of  women  and  development  experts  and  contain  explicit  recommendations  for 

action.     The  essence  of  both  documents  is  that  the  time  has  come  to  "put  people  and 

women  first"  in  the  US  foreign  aid  bill.    We  need  explicit  policy  language  in  the  bill  that 

states  that  investing  in  women  is  a  major  objective  of  foreign  assistance.    We  need  to 

facilitate  the  achievement  of  this  objective  by  requiring  commitment  to  and  technical 

competence  on  women's  issues  in  AID  and  the  development  agencies  that  receive  US 

funding;  by  setting  up  a  system  of  effective  accountability  that  is  based  on  meaningful  results 

and  impacts  rather  than  on  mere  compliance  with  bureaucratic  requirements  and  often  times 

meaningless  numerical  targets;  and  by  providing  adequate  budget  allocations  to  promote, 

monitor  and  reward  the  work  of  agencies  and  individuals.  We  in  the  NGO  community  stand 

ready  to  help. 

Investing  in  Women 

Twenty  years  after  Senator  Percy  introduced  the  WID  amendment  to  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1973  a  wealth  of  evidence  offers  testimony  to  the  Senator's  foresight,  and 
to  the  importance  of  investing  in  women  to  achieve  global  objectives  in  the  1990s.  Why 
should  the  U.S.  invest  in  women?  Not  because  women  are  a  special  group  that  needs 
affirmative  action.  And  not  because  women  are  the  victims  of  inappropriate  development 
policies.  We  need  to  invest  in  women  to  reduce  hunger  and  poverty  in  the  world,  to 
increase  family  well-being  and,  most  importantly,  to  achieve  sustainable  growth  in  a  cost 
effective  way.   It  makes  economic  sense  to  invest  scarce  U.S.  foreign  aid  in  women. 

Facts: 

Women  everywhere  are  working  more  than  ever,  in  the  home  and  well  as  in  the  work 
place.  Women  in  the  South,  as  well  as  in  the  North,  are  participating  in  increasingly  large 
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numbers  in  the  work  force,  as  a  result  of  technological  and  commercial  breakthroughs,  the 
opening  of  trade  frontiers,  global  markets  and  the  promotion  of  outward-oriented  export 
promotion  policies  in  the  South.  Figure  1  shows  this  feminization  of  the  work  force  in 
developing  countries. 


Figure  fl 
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Figure  I* 


Percentage  of  Households  Headed  by 
Women  in  1980's 
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opportunities  and  earn  less  than  men,  households  thai  have  women  as  main  providers  are 
on  average  poorer  than  households  headed  by  men. 

Figure  5  shows  how  households  headed  by  women  are  overrepresented  among  the 
poor  in  4  out  of  5  Latin  American  cities. 


Figure  IS 


%  of  Women-Headed  Households  Among  All 
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Much  of  the  work  done  by  women  in  the  South  is,  however,  low  paid  and 
unprotected,  as  employers  having  to  compete  in  international  markets  pay  individual  rather 
than  family  wages,  offer  no  benefits  and  no  employment  security,  and  often  prefer  women 
to  men  workers  for  their  greater  reliability  in  the  work  environment. 

Figure  2  gives  examples  of  the  proportion  of  women  in  selected  countries  in  this  kind 
of  unprotected,  unregulated  and,  often  uncounted  and  invisible  employment. 

A  fundamentally  sound  and  sensible  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  therefore,  should 
be  to  increase  the  productivity  and  earnings  of  women  in  the  South  and  expand  their 
economic  opportunities. 

Why?  For  three  major  reasons: 

1.  because  poverty  has  increased  for  women; 

2.  because  of  women's  rising  economic  responsibilities  for  family  welfare;  and 


because  poor  women,  more  so  than  poor  men,  invest  their  meager  earnings  in  child 
well-being  --  increasing  both  the  social  returns  on  foreign  assistance  and  the  chances 
to  contain  the  transmission  of  poverty  into  the  next  generation. 


Figure  13 
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Figure  3  shows  the  increasing  feminization  of  rural  poverty  as  a  result  of,  among 
others,  the  worldwide  economic  crisis,  civil  conflicts  and  natural  calarnities,  environmental 
degradation,  and  changes  in  traditional  values  and  customs  reflected  in  male  migration  and 
male  desertion,  the  erosion  of  extended  family  systems  and  single  motherhood. 

Figure  4  shows  one  of  the  consequences  of  global  social  and  economic  trends:  the 
increasing  numbers  of  women  who  support  families  or  households  largely  on  their  own.  Tlie 
high  percentage  of  households  headed  by  women  is  a  clear  indicator  of  women's  rising 
economic  contributions  and  responsibilities.  The  income  of  these  households  is  another 
indicator  of  women's  poverty  and  economic  need.   Because  women  have  fewer  economic 
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Figure  6  reveals  the  poverty  of  women  headed  families  in  rural  areas  of  Botswana. 
These  rural  households  headed  by  women  in  Botswana  are  poorer  than  those  headed  by 
men,  not  because  women  are  less  educated  than  men  nor  because  they  work  less  than  men. 
They  are  poorer  because  they  have  less  land,  fewer  oxen  to  use  for  plowing,  and  less  access 
to  other  productive  resources,  such  as  farm  technology  and  agricultural  extension. 


Figure  16 
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The  third  reason  to  increase  women's  productivity  and  earnings  in  the  South  is 
because  money  in  the  hands  of  poor  women  can  yield  higher  social  benefits  than  money  in 
the  hands  of  poor  men.  This  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  women-headed  families  and, 
more  generally,  in  situations  where  poor  women  control  the  way  family  income  is  spent. 

Figure  7  shows  the  positive  effects  of  income  in  women's  hands  on  child  well-being. 
In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  survival  probabilities  of  a  child  increase  by  a  factor  of  almost  20 
when  income  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mother  versus  the  father.  In  Guatemala,  improving  child 
health  requires  expenditures  that  are  15  times  greater  when  income  is  earned  by  the  father 
than  when  it  is  earned  by  the  mother.  Poor  women  invest  more  "wisely"  or  invest  more  than 
poor  men  in  child  welfare.  Cost-effective  policies  that  wish  to  maximize  investments  in 
human  resources  should  take  advantage  of  rather  than  ignore  this  preference  women  have 
to  devote  resources  to  child  well-being,  and  increase  women's  opportunities  to  participate 
in  the  market  economy  and  earn  cash. 

What  can  the  U.S.  do  to  increase  the  economic  opportunities  of  women  in  the  South? 
In  an  accompanying  document,  Women's  Issues  in  Development  Cooperation:  A  Call  for 
Action,  signed  by  43  organizations  and  37  individuals,  you  will  find  some  key  objectives  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  could  embrace  to  maximize  women's  contributions  to  sustainable  and 
more  equal  growth  worldwide. 

Let  me  briefly  highlight  some  of  these  objectives,  and  give  you  some  examples  of 
what  has  and  has  not  worked. 

First,  through  bilateral  and  multilateral  assistance  the  Administration  should 
vigorously  pursue  the  policy  objective  of  closing  the  gender  gap  in  educational  opportunities. 
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Figure  17 


Relationship  Between  Motlier's  Income 
and  Child  Weil-Being 
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According  to  Lawrence  Summers,  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  Treasury  for  International  Affairs, 
the  worldwide  implementation  of  closing  this  gap  in  education  would  cost  about  2.4  billion. 
He  has  further  calculated  that  developing  countries  could  do  this  by  investing  in  19  rather 
than  20  power  plants.   What  would  be  the  payoffs? 

The  social  benefits  of  educating  girls  are  far  greater  than  those  of  educating  boys. 
As  Undersecretary  Summers  estimated  for  Pakistan,  the  costs  of  an  additional  year  of 

Figure   IB 

Costs/Benefits  of  One  Additional  Year  of 
Schooling  for  1,000  Women  in  Pakistan 
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schooling  for  1,000  women  in  Pakistan,  where  the  educational  gap  between  the  sexes  is 
substantial,  would  be  about  $30,000. 

The  potential  benefits  of  the  implementation  of  this  measure  are  detailed  in  the 
following  figure  -  Figure  8.  As  you  can  see  in  Figure  8,  an  additional  year  of  schooling  for 
women  has  positive  effects  on  earnings  and  farm  productivity  for  women  (as  well  as  for 
men)  as  well  as  positive  effects  (for  women  only)  in  reducing  child  and  maternal  mortality 
and  increasing  the  use  of  family  planning. 

Second,  the  U.S.  administration  should  target  spending  in  agricultural  research, 
training  and  extension  by  international,  bilateral  and  national  institutions  to  benefit  women 
farmers  and  enforce  implementation.  To  illustrate  the  need  for  this  targeting  of  agricultural 
spending,  let  me  present  an  example  of  what  national  agricultural  extension  systems  should 
not  do.  In  the  late  seventies  Kathleen  Staudt  documented  insightfully  the  little  access 
women  farmers  in  Western  Kenya  had  to  agricultural  extension.  Forty-nine  percent  of  the 
female  managed  farms  were  never  visited  by  an  extension  agent  -  compared  to  only  28 
percent  of  the  male  or  jointly  managed  farms.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  female  managed 
farms  received  no  information  on  credit,  compared  to  86  percent  of  the  male  managed  ones. 
Worse,  this  bias  was  present  for  all  female  farmers,  including  those  that  were  farm 
innovators,  whether  innovation  was  measured  by  number  of  crops  grown  for  cash,  farms 
devoted  to  income  earning,  or  early  adopters  of  hybrid  maize.  For  instance,  69  percent  of 
the  female  farmer  early  adopters  were  visited  by  an  extension  agent  compared  to  a  full  97 
percent  of  the  male  farmer  early  adopters. 

The  consequence  of  this  male  bias  in  the  extension  service  can  be  seen  in  this  next 
figure.  Figure  9  shows  that  the  productivity  of  female  farms  suffered  where  slanted 
extension  services  rather  than  no  extension  services  were  offered.  Worse,  in  terms  of  family 
welfare,  notice  that  the  productivity  of  women  farmers  suffered  the  most  in  terms  of  food 
crops  for  family  consumption. 

A  recent  extension  project  in  Cameroon  found  that  men  received  8  times  more 
individual  farm  visits  than  did  women.  In  Imo  State,  in  Nigeria,  extension  services  that 
include  training  are  offered  in  locations  that  are  inconvenient  to  women. 


Figure  19 
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Third,  the  U.S.  should  pursue  financial  policies  and  programs  that  significantly 
increase  women's  access  to  capital  by,  among  others,  financing  innovative  credit  programs. 
To  illustrate  this  is  a  success  story  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  extension  of  credit.  A 
USAID  funded  project  in  Quito,  Ecuador,  paid  special  attention  to  making  credit  accessible 
to  small  firms  of  both  women  and  men.  With  modest  additional  effort,  which  included 
technical  assistance  and  a  small  credit  line  (of  $50,000)  earmarked  for  women,  the  project 
was  successful  in  attracting  women  as  well  as  men  borrowers.  We  did  an  evaluation  of  the 
impact  the  credit  had  on  these  women-owned  and  men-owned  firms.  Figure  10  shows  that 
women-owned  firms  increased  their  net  hourly  earnings  significantly  more  than  male-owned 
ones,  with  an  additional  indirect  or  unanticipated  benefit:  the  women,  but  not  the  men, 
helped  by  the  credit,  seem  to  have  become  more  efficient  producers.  They  reduced  the  time 
they  spent  at  work:  from  10  hours  a  day  to  about  9  hours  per  day,  6  days  a  week.  The 
impact  on  family  well-being  of  this  reduction  in  time  worked  was  likely  significant  and 
positive. 

Figure   ilO 

Implications  of  Access  to  Credit  on 
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Lastly,  to  increase  women's  economic  opportunities  it  is  important  to  invest  in 
complementary  women-oriented  interventions  in  health  and  nutrition  that  are  based  on  the 
basic  principle  of  seeing  women  in  the  South  for  what  they  are:  economic  and  social  agents 
and  not  merely  passive  recipients  of  welfare.  The  Bangladesh  Women's  Health  Coalition 
has  implemented  an  impressive  woman-centered  health  service  delivery  program  where 
family  planning  for  women  is  integrated  with  pediatric  care  for  children  and  general  health 
services  for  women.  Figure  11  shows  the  proportion  of  services  provided  by  the  seven 
BWHC  clinics,  and  includes  comparative  costs  for  the  delivery  of  family  planning.  Contrary 
to  common  wisdom,  in  this  case  it  is  less  rather  than  more  expensive  to  provide  family 
planning  integrated  with  other  health  care.  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  sensible  and 
straightforward  modification  of  health  services  that  is  grounded  on  the  acknowledgement 
that  poor  women's  time  is  both  valuable  and  scarce,  and  that  their  access  to  health  care  can 
increase  dramatically  when  two  services  are  offered  in  one  location  and  in  one  trip.  It  also 
responds  to,  and  builds  on,  the  priority  most  mothers  give  to  their  children's  health  over 
their  own. 
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Figure  111 


Cost  Effectiveness  of  Family  Planning 
Programs'  Costs  for  Births  Prevented 

(AdjustedJ 
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But  there  are  other  reasons  to  invest  in  women  in  foreign  assistance.  It  not  only 
makes  economic  sense.  It  is  an  eminently  equitable  strategy;  it  promotes  pluralism  and 
democracy;  and  it  should  help  substantially  improve  the  human  rights  record  worldwide. 
The  Percy  Amendment  promoted  gathering  the  evidence  about  women's  lives  that  I  have 
presented  today.  It  further  contributed  to  the  formation  and  multiplication  of  women's 
organizations  and  women's  groups  everywhere,  including  the  ones  represented  here  today. 
This  Administration  has  a  unique  opfKirtunity:  if  it  is  visionary,  it  can  capitalize  both  on  the 
richness  of  opportunities  that  individual  women  offer  through  their  work  and  on  the 
resources  women's  organizations  offer  worldwide  to  promote  and  implement  sustainable 
development.  More  concrete  recommendations  for  USAID  are  contained  in  the  "Ci-II  for 
Action"  paper.  Mr.  Chairman  we  urge  you  to  take  them  seriously,  and  stand  ready  to  help 
you. 
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[LETTER  FROM  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CENTER  FOR 
RESEARCH  ON  WOMEN] 

February  17,  1993 


The  President 
The  White  House 
Washington,  DC  20500 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  enclosed  position  paper  on  "Women's  Issues  in  Development  Cooperation:  A  Call 
for  Action"  reflects  the  deliberations,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  Center  for 
Research  on  Women  (Washington,  D.C.),  of  a  wide  array  of  organizations  and 
individuals  with  substantial  expertise  in  development  cooperation.   The  signatories  of  this 
paper  advocate  attention  to  women's  issues  in  international  development  based  on  the 
strong  conviction  that  effective,  sustainable  development  will  be  achieved  only  with  the 
full  participation  of  women.  We  urge  you  to  consider  and  act  upon  our 
recommendations.   At  this  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of  development  assistance,  the 
time  has  come  to  replace  rhetoric  regarding  integrating  women  in  development  policy 
with  decisive  action. 
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We  stand  ready  to  assist  you  and  your  Administration  in  reshaping  U.S.  development 
assistance  and  the  Agency  for  International  Development  in  order  to  implement  these 
recommendations. 


On  behalf  of  the  signatories  of  the  position  paper. 


^  ^U.y/i'^^  ^[ciy^'^  "^-^^fxMjt^ 


Mayra  Buvinifc  Margaret  A.  Lycette 

President  Vice  President 


Enclosure 


WOMEN'S  ISSUES  IN  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION: 
A  CALL  FOR  ACnON 


Women  in  the  developing  world  play  critical  roles  in  their  national  economies. 
They  grow  the  majority  of  food  for  family  consumption  and  constitute  over  one- 
third  of  the  agricultural  labor  force,  up  to  75  percent  of  informal  sector  workers, 
and  a  growing  proportion  of  formal  sector  workers.  While  their  earnings  are 
vital  for  household  welfare,  especially  in  the  20  to  40  percent  of  households  that 
are  supported  by  women  alone,  women  also  provide  roughly  three-quarters  of 
their  families'  primary  health  care,  and  manage  the  household's  sanitation  and 
use  of  natural  resources.  Yet  women  are  still  among  the  poorest,  least  educated, 
unhealthiest  and  poorly  nourished  population  in  the  world.  While  they  earn 
significantly  less  than  men,  women  work  25  percent  longer  hours.  The  female 
literacy  rate  for  the  developing  countries  is  three-fourths  the  male  rate. 
Maternal  mortality  rates  are  unconscionably  high:  half  a  million  women  die  in 
childbirth  each  year,  99%  of  them  in  developing  countries. 

A  central  goal  of  development  assistance  must  be  the  empowerment  of  women 
through  improvements  in  their  economic,  health,  social,  and  legal  stattis.  We 
must  broaden  women's  economic  opportunities  and  support  them  in  balancing 
their  economic  and  familial  responsibilities.  We  must  address  issues  of  women's 
health  and  nutrition  throughout  their  lives,  not  merely  during  their  reproductive 
years.  We  must  support  women's  sustainable  use  of  natural  resources.  We  must 
equate  women's  rights  with  human  rights. 

To  promote  sustainable  and  equitable  development,  the  International  Center  for 
Research  on  Women,  and  colleagues  in  the  women  in  development  and 
international  development  communities,  urge  President  Clinton,  the 
Administrator  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  to  support  these  goals  and  consider  the  following  critical  actions  as 
priorities  for  development  assistance  and  foreign  aid  legislation. 
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Develop  the  economic  opportunities  available  to  women  not  only  in  private  enterprise 
but  also  in  agriculture  and  all  sectors  of  formal  employmeni. 


Improve  women's  access  to  financial 
services,  both  credit  and  savings.  This 
is  critical  for  the  large  number  of 
women  who  are  self-employed. 


Improve  the  returns  to  women  in 
agriculture,  where  the  majority  of 
women  in  developing  countries  are 
employed,  by  such  measures  as 
improving  their  access  to  land,  tenure 
rights,  effective  agricultural  extension, 
and  new  agricultural  technologies. 


Expand  support  for  basic  education 
and  vocational  skills  training,  linked  to 
market  demand,  in  order  to  improve 
women's  formal  sector  employment 
opportunities. 

Assess  and  ameliorate  the  impact  on 
women,  and  their  children,  of 
structural  adjustment,  policy  reform, 
and  changes  in  trade  regimes.  Their 
precarious  position  in  the  economies 
of  most  developing  countries  makes 
women  more  vulnerable  to  the 
negative  effects,  and  less  able  to 
capture  the  resulting  benefits  of 
market  rationalization. 


Investment  in  girls'  education  yields  high  returns.   Literacy  and  education  are  linked  to 
improvements  in  women's  employment,  the  adoption  of  innovations  in  agriculture,  better 
health  and  nutrition  in  children,  and  lower  fertility  rates. 

•  Allocate  greater  funding  to  literacy  programs  and  primary  and  secondary  education 
where  the  returns  to  girls'  education  arc  high.' 

•  Build  more  small  schools,  rather  than  fewer  large  schools,  especially  in  rural  areas. 
Provide  greater  scheduling  flexibility  so  that  girls,  whose  travel  and  time  are  more 
constrained  than  those  of  boys,  have  better  access. 

•  Generate  community  involvement  to  raise  the  demand  for  girls*  education  and 
provide  support  to  female  teachers  who  are  needed,  in  some  countries,  to  educate 
girls  in  sex-segregated  schools. 

•  Examine  the  role  of  fees  in  limiting  girls'  enrollment  and  provide  scholarships  to 
meet  out-of-pocket  costs  for  low-income  girls. 


Reduce  morbidity  and  mortality  among  women  and  increase  their  reproductive  choices 
by  providing  more  accessible,  irUegrated,  and  high  quality  health,  nutrition  and  family 
planning  services. 


'  The  World  Bank  has  estimated  the  cost  of  closing  the  gender  gap  in  secondary 
school  education  at  $3.5  billion/year.  U.S.AID  should  fund  10  percent  of  this  cost 
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Improve  women's  health  throughout 
their  lives,  rather  than  just  in  the 
reproductive  years,  by  taking  a  life- 
cycle  approach  that  addresses  women's 
health  and  nutrition  needs  in  their 
multiple  roles  as  income  earners, 
mothers,  and  nurturers. 


•    Integrate  family  planning  services  with 
health  services  for  women.   Wherever 
possible,  integrate  the  provision  of 
health  and  nutrition  services  for 
women  with  the  provision  of  health 
and  nutrition  services  for  children. 
This  will  encourage  women's  use  of 
health  services  despite  their  time  and 
mobility  constraints. 


•  Improve  the  quality  of  comprehensive 
reproductive  health  and  family 
planning  services  by  offering  greater 
contraceptive  choices,  access  to  safe 
abortion,  and  improving  the  sensitivity 
of  care  givers.   Expand  services  to  the 
very  poor,  migrants,  refugees, 
unmarried  women,  and  adolescents. 

•  Promote  joint  biomedical  and  social 
science  research  on  diseases  and  social 
practices  that  especially  affect  women 
such  as  sexually  transmitted  diseases 
(STDs),  reproductive  tract  infections 
(RTIs),  domestic  violence,  and  unsafe 
abortions.^ 


Ensure  that  environment  and  developmatt  programs  support  both  the  long-term 
sustamability  of  the  environment  and  women 's  diverse  subsistence  and  economic  needs 
from  natural  resources. 


Women,  and  the  families  they  support,  depend  heavily  upon  the  environment  for  food, 
water,  fuel,  medicines,  and  other  products  necessary  for  their  economic  livelihoods. 
Improving  women's  access  to  and  control  over  resources  will  contribute  to  truly 
sustainable  environment  and  development  efforts. 

•  Integrate  women's  roles,  needs  and  perspectives  into  the  design,  implementation 
and  monitoring  of  environment  programs  at  all  phases. 

•  Support  more  research  on  the  gender  aspects  of  natural  resource  use  and 
management,  including  the  contribution  of  women  to  maintaining  biodiversity; 
sustainable  agroforestry  systems;  and  the  economic  and  health  impacts  of 
environmental  deterioration.   Improve  dissemination  and  application  of  what  is 
known  about  the  linkages  between  gender,  environment,  and  development. 

•  Adopt  indicators  that  fully  and  accurately  assess  the  true  social  and  economic 
benefits  of  natural  resource  use  and  costs  of  degradation.  Current  indicators  focus 
on  financial  costs  and  benefits,  and  fail  to  appropriately  value  women's  unpaid 
labor. 


Ensure  that  emergency  and  developmeitt  assistance  programs  take  account  of  women's 
roles,  needs,  and  human  rights  in  situations  of  conflict,  famine,  disease  epidemics,  and 
rapidly  changing  economic  and  political  systems. 


^  In  order  to  obtain  maximum  and  immediate  impact  in  the  area  of  collaborative 
biomedical  and  social  science  research  U.SAID  should  provide  funding  of  S3  million 
annually  for  the  World  Health  Organization's  Human  Reproduction  Programme. 
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•  Famine  relief  efforts  should  make 
special  provisions  for  ensuring  that 
food  reaches  women  and  their 
children,  who  have  difficulty  gaining 
access  to  food  in  the  aggressive  and 
coercive  environment  created  by 
limited  supplies. 

•  Focus  a  greater  proportion  of  AIDS- 
related  assistance  on  reducing  the  risk 
of  HTV  infection  for  women,  whose 
rates  of  infection  are  rapidly  rising. 
Provide  support  to  them  in  their  role 
as  primary  care  givers  for  household 
members  with  AIDS. 


In  conflict  situations,  high  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  who  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  devastating 
physical  and  sexual  abuse. 


Promote  employment  opportunities, 
and  alternatives  for  child  care  and 
health  care,  for  women  who  are  being 
disproportionately  affected  as 
economies  are  restructured  in  the 
developing  world.  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  CIS. 


I 


In  each  of  these  areas,  assistance  efforts  should  build  upon  the  emergency  strategies  that 
women  have  developed  for  maintaining  markets,  esublishing  relief  systems,  and 
organizing  support  for  conflict  resolution. 


What  this  Means  for  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development' 

To  carry  out  these  critical  actions,  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  needs 
to  strengthen  its  capacity  to  address  gender  issues  and  regain  international  leadership  in 
this  area.   The  Administrator  of  U.S.AID  must  fully  support  and  carefully  guide  the 
Agency's  women  in  development  efforts,  as  well  as  enhance  and  create  institutional 
mechanisms  to  more  effectively  mainstream  gender  issues  within  U.S.AID. 

Institutional  Strategies 

•  Upgrade  the  Office  of  Women  in  Development.  Ensure  that  the  Office  is  well 
staffed  with  a  critical  mass  of  direct  hires  who  have  credentials  and  technical 
expertise  to  carry  out  the  mission,  and  improve  the  role,  of  the  Office. 

•  Strengthen  the  position  and  status  of  the  Women  in  Development  Officer  in  USAID 
missions  and  allocate  a  discretionary  budget  for  Officers'  use  in  complementing 
mission  sectoral  women  in  development  efforts. 

•  Ensure  that  all  U.S.AID  staff  are  reasonably  conversant  with  and  supportive  of, 
women  in  development  issues  -  as  with  other  overarching  development  issues. 
Develop  staff  incentives  and  career  rewards  for  success  in  addressing  women  in 
development  issues. 

•  To  gamer  broad  support  and  guidance  for  its  women  in  development  efforts,  require 
that  U.S.AID  develop  formal  channels  for  regular  dialogue  with  the  women  in 
development  community  regarding  research,  policy,  and  program  priorities. 

Programmatic  Strategies 

•  Require  that  U.SAID  staff  and  contractors  routinely  generate  and  analyze  gender- 
disaggregated  data,  develop  indicators  of  the  effect  of  projects  on  beneficiaries,  and 
use  these  data  and  indicators  to  assess  women  in  development  impact  and  improve 
programming. 


'  While  these  recommendations  refer  to  the  existing  structure  of  U.S.AID,  their 
substance  should  be  applied  as  well  under  any  organizational  reform. 
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•    Lengthen  U.SAID  funding  cycles  and  give  priority  to  the  development  of  long-term 
collaborative  relationships  with  local  organizations,  including  women's  organizations. 
U.S  j\ID  should  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  former  to  address  women's  issues;  and 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  latter  to  address  economic  development  issues. 


The  Role  of  Otber  Development  Agencies 

These  priorities  need  to  be  pursued  with  equal  vigor  through  organizations  such  as  the 
multilateral  development  banks,  the  U.N.  development  agencies,  the  Inter-American 
Foundation,  and  the  African  Development  Foundation. 

•  Call  upon  these  organizations  to  reflect  commitment  to  women  in  development  issues 
in  their  mission  statements;  ensure  that  their  sta£f  are  conversant  with  women  in 
development  issues;  develop  or  strengthen  technical  expertise  and  institutional 
mechanisms;  and  allocate  funds  to  ensure  that  women  in  development  issues  are 
effectively  addressed  in  their  programs. 

•  At  the  multilaterals,  instruct  the  U.S.  Executive  Directors  to  review  all  proposed 
loans  for  attention  to  women  in  development  issues,  and  review  progress  in 
attainment  of  women  in  development  goals  when  replenishment  of  U.S.  funding  is 
under  consideration. 

The  signatories  of  this  document  pledge  to  support  enthusiastically  the  Administration's 
efforts  to  these  ends. 

Organizational  Endorsements 


The  Alan  Cuttmacher  Institute 

American  Association  of  University 
Women 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Ananda  Marga  Universal  Relief  Team 

Association  for  Women  in  Development 

B'nai  B'rith  Women 

Bureau  of  Applied  Research  in 
Anthropology,  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson 

Catholics  for  A  Free  Choice 

Center  for  Communication  Programs, 
The  Johns  Hopkins  School  of  Public 
Health 

The  Center  for  Population  Options 

Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies 

Center  for  Women's  Global  Leadership, 
Rutgers  University 


Education  Development  Center 

Equity  Policy  Center 

Family  Care  International 

International  Center  for  Research  on 
Women 

Institute  of  Cultural  Affairs 

International  Planned  Parenthood 
Federation 

IntematioTwl  Women's  Health  Coalition 

Jessie  Smith  Noyes  Foundation 

Office  of  Women  in  International 
Development,  University  of  Illinois  at 
Urimna-Champaign 

Panes  Institute 

Population  Action  International 

The  Population  Council 

Propam  for  Introduction  and  Adaptation 
of  Contraceptive  TaJmology  (PIACT) 
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The  Centre  for  Development  and 

Population  Activities  Program  for  the  Study  of  Sustainable 

Change  and  Development,  Tufts  University 

Collaborative  for  Development  Action, 

jf^f^  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights 

Commission  on  the  Advancement  of  Trickle  Up  Program 

Women,  InterAction  .    . 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association  of 

Creative  Associates  International,  Inc.  Congregations,  Washington  Office 

United  States  Council  for  INSTRA  W  Women 's  Environment  and  Development 

Organization 
Weidemann  Associates,  Inc. 

Wellstart  International 

Winrock  International 


Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund 
World  Learning,  Inc. 
WorldWatch  Institute 


Women  and  International  Development 

Program,  Michigan  State  University  Zero  Population  Growth 

THE  HOHEN'S  EHPOWEflHEMT   INITIATIVE 
FOR  U.S.   FOREIGN  POLICY  AND  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 


We,   the  undersigned  organizations  and  individuals,  call  upon  President 
Clinton  to  make  the  economic  and  social   empowerment  of  women  worldwide  a  major 
focus  of  U.S.   foreign  policy  and  foreign  assistance.     In  so  doing,   the  United 
States  will   strengthen  dramatically  its  efforts  toward  achieving  our  goals 
abroad  in  this  decade  and  beyond. 

The  empowerment  of  women  will   require  decisive  action  on  three  broad 
fronts.     One,   explicit  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  women's  universal 
human  rights,    including  their  rights  to  freedom  from  gender-based  violence  and 
to  choice  over  childbearing.     Two,    integration  of  gender  concerns   into  all 
facets  of  U.S.    international   economic  policies  and  development  assistance 
programs,    including  evaluation  of  the  gender-specific  consequences  of  existing 
trade,   debt,   and  other  macroeconomic  policies.     Three,   support,   through 
funding,   official   recognition,   and   inclusion   in  program  and  policy  decisions, 
of  women  as  actors,  decisionmakers,   and  political  constituencies. 

These  steps  are  also  prerequisites  to  attaining  that  constellation  of 
objectives  we  now  call   "sustainable  development".     The  pivotal   role  played  by 
women  worldwide   in  the  wellbeing  of  families,   communities,   societies--indeed, 
of  the  entire  planet--is  now  clear.     Women,   therefore,  will   be  critical   allies 
as  the  United  States  endeavors   in  the  coming  decades  to  promote  just, 
democratic   societies,    improve  health,   eradicate  hunger  and  poverty,   stem 
environmental  degradation,   and  stabilize  global   population.     Moreover,   a 
policy  focus  on  women  would  provide  a  fresh,  positive  vision  for  foreign  aid 
programs,   and  would  gain  widespread  support  from  U.S.  women,   and  the  broad 
community  of  environment,  development,   human  rights  and  women's  organizations. 
What  follows  are  the  actions  needed  in  a  "Women's  Empowerment   Initiative". 
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VOHEN,  DEMOCRACY,  AND  HUMAN  RIGHTS'.     In  confiralng  its  support  for  women's 
human  rights  throughout  the  world,  the  United  States  mist  lamedlately 
ratify  the  Convention  on  the  Elimination  of  Olscrlalnatlon  Against  Women  and 
support  an  expansion  of  human  rights  to  Include  the  rights  of  woaen. 
Sustained  support  through  foreign  assistance  for  legal  literacy  and  assistance 
programs  that  enable  women  to  assert  their  rights,  and  for  public  education 
programs  aimed  at  Judicial  and  law  enforcenent  agencies,  as  well  as  the 
general  public  Is  essential. 

UOMEN,  POVERTY,  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMEKT:   A  positive  synergy  exists  between 
the  economic  empowerment  of  women  and  efforts  to  secure  their  human  rights, 
Improve  their  health,  reduce  poverty  among  individuals  and  fanilies  generally, 
promote  economic  development,  and  to  improve  equity.  Among  the  most  Important 
actions  needed  to  increase  women's  economic  power  and  opportunities  are  to 
evaluate  and  change  the  current  international  economic  pol{cies--inc1ud1ng 
trade,  debt,  and  structural  adjustment  po1icies--that  actually  widen  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  and  between  men  and  women.  At  the  same  time,  there  must 
be  a  dramatic  increase  In  U.S.  development  assistance  aimed  at  meeting  women's 
needs  for  Information,  training,  credit,  and  technical  education. 

WOMEN  AND  EDUCATION:   Education  Is  a  critical  tool  for  empowering  women  to 
increase  their  autonomy,  shape  their  personal  relationships,  and  take  on 
leadership  roles  in  the  development  process.  The  education  of  women  and  girls 
also  is  an  Important  component  of  good  health  and  nutrition,  and  of  lower 
fertility.  But  today,  nearly  half  the  world's  female  population  remains 
without  access  to  education,  and  the  gender  gap  in  literacy  is  increasing. 
More  of  our  foreign  assistance  must  be  directed  toward  making  formal  and 
Informal  education  more  accessible  to  women  and  girls,  as  well  as  at  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  root  causes  of  gender  discrimination  in  education  within 
families  and  societies. 

WOMEN  AND  HEALTH  THROUGHOUT  THE  LIFE-CYCII:   Poor  health  among  women  is  a  major 
Impediment  to  Improving  health,  supporting  human  rights,  increasing 
prosperity,  and  achieving  global  population  stabilization.  But,  despite 
increasing  knowledge  about  the  broad  spectrum  of  health  concerns  faced  by 
women  and  girls- -ranging  from  poor  reproductive  health  and  inadequate 
nutrition  to  the  adverse  health  consequences  of  declining  environmental 
quality,  aging,  and  occupational  hazards--re1at1vely  little  attention  is  paid, 
or  funding  allotted  to,  these  issues.  In  the  short  run,  sharply  increased 
funding  to  address  women's  health  concerns  is  needed;  over  the  longer  term, 
better  health  can  be  achieved  by  fostering  the  economic  independence  of  women 
worldwide. 

WOMEN,  ENVIRONMENT  AND  AGRICULTURE:   Women  produce  three- fourths  of  all  food 
domestically  consumed  in  Africa,  and  roughly  half  all  food  in  other  regions. 
They  are  primarily  responsible  for  collecting  wood  and  water  for  domestic  use; 
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rely  heavily  on  forest  products  to  generate  cash  income;  and  possess 
tremendous  knowledge  about  biological  systems.  Yet  women  in  the  South 
typically  lack  legal  and  cultural  access  to  land,  labor,  credit  and 
technologies,  constraints  made  worse  by  the  widespread  privatization  and 
commercialization  of  agricultural  and  forest  land  in  virtually  every  country. 
Achieving  gender  equity  in  access  to  resources  will  rest  in  part  on  some  of 
the  legal  and  economic  steps  outlined  above.  Ultimately,  however,  both  equity 
and  environmental  integrity  can  only  be  served  by  a  wholesale  reevaluation  of 
the  unsustainable  patterns  of  consumption  and  production  we  now  misguidedly 
refer  to  as  "economic  development". 

From  Words  to  Action 

The  following  steps  are  needed  to  realize  these  recommendations,  including: 

0    Explicit  recognition  of  gender  equity  as  a  foreign  policy  goal  of 
the  United  States; 

0    A  gender-based  analysis  of  both  foreign  policy  and  foreign 

assistance.  The  Government  Accounting  Office  is  currently  engaged 
in  an  analysis  of  the  gender  disparities  in  development  assistance 
through  USAID  (to  be  released  in  summer  1993).  A  similar  analysis 
is  needed  within  the  State  Department,  covering  the  full  range  of 
economic  and  social  policies; 

0    Establishment  within  the  State  Department's  Office  of  the 

Undersecretary  for  Global  Affairs  of  a  staff  person  with  portfolio 
for  addressing  gender  issues  within  human  rights,  environment, 
economic,  population,  and  refugee  issues.  This  person  should  also 
report  regularly  on  gender  issues  to  the  National  Security  Council; 

0    Establishment  within  each  functional  bureau  of  the  US  AID,  or  its 
successor,  of  a  staff  person  whose  job  it  is  to  ensure  the 
incorporation  of  gender  analysis  into  each  level  of  decisionmaking; 

0    Establishment  of  a  Commission  or  other  body,  composed  of  both 

governmental  and  non-governmental  representatives,  who  will  develop 
accountability  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  gender  disparities  in 
foreign  policy  and  development  assistance  are  consistently 
addressed. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 

Senator  Feinstein.  Thank  you  very  much,  Ms.  Buvinic.  I  think 
that  is  a  good  note  to  end  this  session  with.  I  like  the  idea  of 
targeting  women  in  foreign  aid. 

And  let  me  thank  the  panel  for  their  excellent  testimony.  We 
really  appreciate  your  being  here  this  morning,  and,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  hearing  will  recess  until  3  p.m.,  to  hear  the  re- 
maining witnesses. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  Tuesday,  June  5,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed  to  reconvene  at  3  p.m.,  this  same  day.] 


(Afternoon  Session,  3  p.m.,  Tuesday,  June  15, 1993) 

The  subcomittee  reconvened  at  3:24  p.m.,  Hon.  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
(chairman)  presiding. 

NONDEPARTMENTAL  WITNESSES 

STATEMENT  OF  SAO  YING  SITA,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  BURMA-AMER- 
ICAN FUND 

Senator  Leahy.  Good  afternoon, 

I  apologize  for  the  changes  we  made  to  the  schedule.  They  were 
needed  to  accommodate  both  a  roUcall  vote  and  a  White  House 
meeting.  I  appreciate  that  we  have  in  panel  six — ^and  you  are  going 
to  help  me  on  this— Sao  Ying  Sita  of  the  Burma-American  Fund; 
Jeff  Drumtra,  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees;  Ralston  Deffenbaugh 
for  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service;  and  Shepard 
Lowman  from  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

Ma'am,  go  ahead. 

Ms.  SiTA.  Senator  Leahy,  the  Burma-American  Fund  is  proud  to 
report  to  you,  your  expert  staff  and  to  Congress  on  the  success  of 
your  assistance  over  the  past  3  years  to  displaced  young  people  in 
Burma  who  are  shaping  themselves  into  an  effective  democratic 
leadership,  despite  hardship  in  malarial  jungle  and  constant  sav- 
age attack  by  the  military  dictatorship  seeking  to  eliminate  these 
young  prodemocracy  leaders. 

The  young  people  who  in  1988  fled  from  massacre  by  the  Burma 
Army  are  today  successfully  implementing  self-help  programs  such 
as  hospitals  in  Burmese  jungles,  revenue-generating  enterprises 
along  the  Burma-Thailand  border,  free  schooling  in  the  jungle,  pub- 
lishing Burmese  and  English  newsletters  for  free  distribution,  pro- 
gramming and  broadcasting  on  shortwave  radio  from  Norway  to 
Burma,  financed  by  Norway's  assistance  program  to  elected  rep- 
resentatives who  won  more  than  80  percent  of  the  vote  in  May 
1990,  but  were  not  allowed  to  take  power  by  Burma's  military  dic- 
tatorship. 

For  1993,  we  urgently  implore  the  immediate  implementation  of 
your  legislation  for  $1  million  in  assistance  to  displaced  Burmese 
in  Burma  and  in  Thailand.  The  money  will  enable  the  displaced  in 
Burma  to  resettle  in  their  own  country,  which  is  the  desperate  de- 
sire of  the  displaced,  as  well  as  policies  by  the  UNHCR.  Thailand, 
understandably,  does  not  wish  to  be  overwhelmed  by  refugees.  Bur- 
ma's increasing  destitution  is  caused  by  the  Burma  Army,  which 
routinely  displaces  villages  wherever  it  moves. 

The  Army  bums  villages  in  order  to  conscript  villages  as  slave 
labor  and  to  force  women,  young  and  old,  to  provide  sexual  service 
to  Burmese  soldiers.  For  1993,  the  Burma-American  Fund  submit- 
ted in  February  a  comprehensive  proposal  to  USAID  and  the  State 
Department  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  for  continued  funding  to 
enable  the  displaced  engineers,  veterinarians,  technicians,  mechan- 
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ics,  writers,  artists,  teachers,  and  doctors  to  help  the  more  than 
100,000  displaced  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Burma-Thailand  bor- 
der. 

For  the  past  3  years,  relief  agencies  funded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  have  distributed  supplies  in 
Burma,  and  monitored  this  assistance  without  a  problem.  The  dis- 
placed young  people  cannot  at  present,  return  to  their  homes,  but 
they  wield  an  immense  influence  on  Burma's  14  million  inhab- 
itants, since  one-half  the  population,  who  are  in  their  twenties  and 
younger,  look  to  the  displaced  youths  as  role  models  in  the  ongoing 
endeavor  to  bring  about  peaceful  democratic  change. 

For  1994,  these  young  people  ask  for  your  continued  strong  sup- 
port, with  $1  million  for  projects  on  both  sides  of  the  Burma-Thai- 
land border,  including  self-help  programs  run  by  the  young  people, 
such  as  their  technology  and  skill  training  centers,  medical  centers, 
farm  and  livestock  programs,  revenue-generating  enterprises,  med- 
ical communications  network — all  administered  by  the  displaced  in 
jungle  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Also,  for  1994,  relief  volunteers  urge  assistance  of  $350,000  for 
displaced  villages  and  students  living  along  the  India-,  China-,  and 
Bangladesh-Burma  border.  We  also  strongly  urge  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Burma-American  Fund  proposal  submitted  to  USAJD  in 
February  for  the  Border  Region  AIDS  Prevention  Program  to  train 
educators  and  community  leaders  on  AIDS  prevention. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Because  of  AIDS  in  Burma  and  Thailand,  several  million  people 
in  the  border  region  are  gravely  at  risk.  They  lack  access  to 
condoms  and  basic  lifesaving  information  about  AIDS.  A  supply  of 
disposable  needles  to  medical  personnel  serving  the  border  popu- 
lation in  Burma  would  immediately  save  lives. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SAO  YING  SITA 


Senator  Leahy, 


The  Burma  American  Fund  la  proud  to  report  to  you,  your  expert  staff,  to 
Congreas  and  the  people  of  America  on  the  succeea  of  your  assiatance  over 
the  past  three  years  to  displaced  young  people  in  Burma  who  are  shaping 
themselves  into  an  effective,  democratic  leadership,  despite  daily  hardship 
in  malarial  Jungle,  and  the  constant  savage  attack  by  the  military 
dictatorship  which  seeks  to  eliminate  thaee  young  pro-democracy  leaders. 

These  young  people  who,  in  198B  fled  from  massacre  by  the  Burma  Army 
with  nothing  but  Just  the  clothes  they  were  wearing,  are  today  sucessfully 
implementing  self-help  programs,  such  asi 

(hospitals  and  clinics  in  Burmese  Jungle  to  help  the  displaced  and  rural 
population 

tfree  schooling  to  youngsters  in  the  Jungle 

(publishing  Burmese  and  English  newsletters  and  audio  cassettes  for  free 
distribution  in  Burma  and  worldwide 

(programming  and  broadcasting  on  shortwave  radio  from  Oslo,  Norway  to 
Burma  (financed  by  the  Norway  Bovernment's  assistance  program  to  the 
government  formed  by  elected  representatives  who  won  more  than  eighty 
percent  of  the  vote  in  May  1990  but  Here  not  allowed  to  take  power  by  the 
military  dictatorship) 

(revenue-generating  enterprises  Mlth  the  help  of  the  Tokyo  Junior 
Chamber,  the  Burma  Japan  Fund  (an  all-volunteer  non-governmental 
organization  in  Tokyo)  and  other  donorsi  the  Burma  American  Fund  (an  all- 
volunteer  NGO  in  the  US,  of  which  I  »m   executive  director)  Introduced  the 
concept  of  revolving  credit  to  the  displaced  youths,  who  aim  to  use  their 
revenue  to  help  displaced  families  earn  Income 

For  1993  we  urgently  urge  the  implementation  of  your  legislation  for  a 
million  dollars  in  assistance  to  displaced  Burmese  in  Burma  and  in 
Thailand.  The  money  will  continue  to  enable  the  displaced  in  Burma  resettle 
In  their  own  country,  which  is  the  desperate  desire  of  the  displaced,  as 
well  as  policy  by  international  agencies  such  as  the  UNHCR.  The  Burmese  do 
not  want  to  end  up  in  refugee  camps  in  Thailand.  And  Thailand 
understandably  does  not  want  to  be  overwhelmed  by  refugees. 

Burma's  increasing  destitution  Is  caused  by  the  Burma  Army  which 
routinely  displaces  villages  wherever  It  moves.  The  Army  burns  villages  in 
order  to  conscript  villagers  as  slave  labor  to  haul  loads  and  to  force 
village  women,  young  and  old,  to  provide  sexual  service  to  Burmese  soldiers 
on  the  march. 

For  1993  the  Burma  American  Fund  submitted  in  February  a  comprehensive 
proposal  to  USAID  and  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  for 
continuing  programs  to  enable  the  engineers,  veterinarians,  technicians, 
computer  specialists,  mechanics,  writers,  artists,  teachers  and  doctors 
among  the  displaced  help  the  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  displaced 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  Burma-Thailand  border. 

For  the  past  three  years,  relief  agencies  funded  by  the  State  Department 
Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  have  distributed  supplies  on  both  sides  of  the 
border  and  monitored  this  assistance  without  a  problem. 

The  people  living  on  both  sides  of  the  border  are  ethnic  Karen,  ethnic 
Mon  and  ethnic  Karenni  who  historically  regard  themselves  as  one  community. 
Dally  trade  flourishes  as  it  has  done  for  centuries,  and  with  it,  cross 
border  activities  by  both  Burmese  and  Thai  officials,  overseas  Journalists, 
tourists,  medical  personnel  and  the  World  Health  Organization,  which  has 
its  researcher  (an  Australian)  studying  malaria  patients  at  the  hospital 
established  and  operated  by  displaced  Burmese  doctors  and  students  to  serve 
the  displaced  and  local  villagers  In  Paw  Pa  Hta,  Karen  State,  Burma.  This 
hospital  in  Burma  is  Just  across  the  bamboo  foot  bridge  over  the  Thaung  Yin 
River  from  Thailand. 

The  displaced  young  people  cannot  at  present  return  to  their  homes,  but 
they  wield  an  immense  Influence  on  Burma's  40  million  inhabitants,  since 
half  the  population,  who  ara    in  their  20b  and  younger,  look  to  the 
displaced  youths  as  role  models  In  the  ongoing  endeavor  across  the  country 
to  bring  about  peaceful  democratic  change. 
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It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Burma  -  Isolated,  backward  and 
increasingly  destitute  -  succumbs  to  political  and  economic  change,  with 
the  passing  of  the  aging  military  oligarchs,  who  were  so  decisively 
rejected  at  tlie  ballot  box  after  30  years  of  absolute  power. 

The  young  people  at  the  border  are  determined  to  master  the  skills  and 
technology  of  the  coming  century,  and  arc   creating  a  new  civilization  in 
the  Jungle,  which  in  time  will  ewtend  naturally  Into  the  rest  of  their 
Country. 

For  1994,  these  young  people  ask  for  your  continued  strong  support  with 
a  million  dollars  for  projects  on  both  sides  of  the  Burma-Thailand  border, 
including  funding  of  self-help  programs  run  by  displaced  young  people,  such 
aa  their  technol ogy-and -skil 1-tralnlng  centers,  medical  centers,  farm  and 
livestock  programs,  revenue-generating  enterprises,  medical  communications 
network  -  all  administered  by  the  displaced  in  Jungle  on  both  sides  of  the 
border. 

Also  for  1994,  relief  volunteers  urge  assistance  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  for  displaced  villagers  and  students  living  along 
the  India,  China,  and  Bangladesh-Burma  border,  specifically,  funding  for 
medical  facilities  established  by  displaced  medics  in  the  Jungle,  for  free 
schools  organized  by  the  displaced,  and  humanitarian  assistance  in  terms  of 
medicine,  food  and  mosquito  nets  for  the  following  displaced: 

10, BOO  along  the  China  border i  10,000  Kachln  villagers  and  BOO  Burmese 
students,  viho  receive  no  assistance,  who  can  be  helped  by 
local  volunteers  traveling  from  Bangkok  to  Kun-ming,  China. 

2,200  along  the  India  border i  2,000  tribal  villagers  and  200  students 

200  along  the  Bangladesh  border j  200  Buddhist  monks  and  young 
people  who  receive  no  assistancei  as  Buddhists  they  live  in  the  Jungle 
away  from  the  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  Burmese  Muslim  refugees 
in  camps  assisted  by  the  UNHCR|  the  Burmese  Muslims  are  bitter 
toward  Buddhists  (because  their  oppressor,  the  military  are  Buddhist) 

For  1993,  we  strongly  urge  the  implementation  of  the  Burma  American 
Fund  proposal  submitted  to  USAID  in  February  for  the  Border  Region  AID3 
Prevention  Education  Program  managed  by  a  volunteer  In  northern  Thailand, 
to  train  educators  and  community  leaders  on  AIDS  prevention.  In  addition  to 
the  rapid  spread  of  AIDS  In  Thailand,  WHO  and  other  international  health 
organizations  fear  the  rapid  spread  of  AIDS  In  Burma  where  ordinary  people 
are  infected  during  routine  medical  injections  at  overcrowded  hospitals 
because  needles  are-  a  monopoly  of  the  dictatorship  and  consequently  are  In 
scarce  supply.  One  needle  services  many  sick  patients. 

Because  of  AIDS  in  Burma  end  Thailand,  several  million  people  in  the 
border  region  are  gravely  at  risk.  They  lack  access  to  condoms  and  basic 
life-saving  information  about  AIDS. 

Recently,  a  young  newly-wed  ethnic  Karen  couple  in  the  border  region 
in  Thailand  was  diagnosed  as  HIV  positive  by  a  Thai  hospital.  The  husband, 
who  is  a  Christian  pastor,  denied  Intimate  relations  with  any  other  women, 
apart  from  his  wife.  She  did  not  believe  hlm|  she  was  bitter.  They  were  not 
told  that  AIDS  can  also  be  transmitted  through  needles  and  blood.  This 
needless  human  tragedy  typifies  the  sad  situation  In  the  border  regions 
where  tlie  innocent  population  faces  the  threat  of  devastation,  due  to  the 
spread  of  AIDS  in  Thailand,  Burma  and  Burma's  border  with  China. 

A  supply  of  disposable  needles  to  medical  personnel  serving  the 
population  on  both  sides  of  the  Thailand-Burma  border  would  immediately 
save  lives. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


Testimony  by  Sao  Ying  Slta 
Executive  Director 
The  Burma  American  Fund 
June  19,  1993 
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CONCEI-T  POPER:  HIE  E'URIIA  DISPLACED  PROJECT  1793 

This  proposal  for  the  Burma  Displaced  PrDjc?ct  1793  is  utilil.'?  ;iif,-  •jllir-r 
relief  and  development  program  in  that  it  seeks  to  strengthen  the  nlr  i?.,(iJy 
existing  infrastructure  among  the  displaced  community  along  the  IhrTilnnd 
border  with  Burma,  by  uorking  closely  with  the  volunteers  among  Lhr? 
displaced   —  the  medical  personnel,  engineers,  economists,  tear  hr-i  s , 
artists,  writers,  veterinarians,  revenue-generating  co-ordinators ,  ^utiply 
officers,  accountants  and  auditors  —  in  the  administration,  dir;  Lr i bn t inn , 
expenditure  and  accounting  requirements  of  ttiis  1993  program. 

The  program  is  one  originally  proposed  by  the  displaced,  for  Hie 
displaced,  and  administered  jointly  by  tlie  displaced  and  the  vol  un  •  f?i'i  s  of 
the  Burma  American  Fund  (BAP). 

The  self-help  programs  established  by  Burma's  displaced  young  pr-nplf? 
have  been  administered  and  managed  by  them  since  19B9,  a  year  aflpr  » hr>y 
escaped  massacre  by  Burma's  military  dictatorship,  which  cracked  dcwn  on 
the  pro-democracy  protests  by  millions  of  citizens  In  August  and  Sirplember- 
19B8. 

The  young  people  who  fled  to  the  Jungle  border  regions  organ! red 
themselves  into  an  effective,  democratically-governed  body  (the  All  Burma 
Students  Democratic  Front  or  ABSDF ) ,  which  continues  to  responsibly  ipport 
on  its  expenditures  and  receipts  to  several  relief  agencies  fundr?d  by  the 
US,  by  churches  and  by  private  donors  worldwide,  including  *71,nOO  in  1992 
from  the  BAF ,  '<i3fe,UOO  in  rice  supply  from  the  Burma  Co-ordinating  IJrcMp. 
*10,000  for  medicine  from  lledictn'e  San  Fron  tieres/Doc  tors  WithoMl  Holders, 
$30,000  in  hospitalization  paid  by  the  Ifi  ternatlonal  Rescue  Comm  i  I.  I  er> , 
*35,000  for  medicine,  roofing  repair  and  sanitation  improvem'?nl  fi  om  the 
Sasakawa  Foundation,  $28,000  for  medical  supplies  from  the  Bovei  iimpn)  of 
Norway,  and  $30,000  from  private  donors  worldwide,  making  a  total  "f 
$243,000  in  funding  in  1992. 

For  the  past  three  years  the  supply  and  accounting  offirerr,  lhr?  Ci3m|> 
committees,  and  medical  centers  managed  by  Burma's  displaced  young  pr?oplR 
have  provided  comprehensive  and  accurate  reporting  on  disbursements  of 
around  $200,000  yearly. 

For  1993  also  the  supply  and  accounting  officers,  the  camp  commit teep 
and  various  departments  of  the  student  body.  Including  tlie  medical  centr.'rs 
founded  by  displaced  young  doctors  (Mae  Sot  Health  Clinic  afid  D^h-fiwin  in 
Thailand),  will  continue  to  report  to  the  BAF  volunteer  in  Thailand,  whci 
will  send  all  statements  to  the  BAF  volunteer  office  in  the  US  for  limply 
and  full  reports  every  quarter  to  Congress,  the  State  Department  -^nd  IIBAID 
on  the  expenditure  of  $475,000  proposed  for  the  Burma  Displaced  Project 
(BDP)  1993. 

BACKGROUND 


In  September  1988  when  several  thousand  young  students  fled  to 
malarial  jungle,  they  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  and  with  just  the 
clothes  on  their  back.  They  died  in  scores  from  malaria,  and  many  hundr  r^ds 
were  forcibly  repatriated  to  Rangoon  where  they  disappeared. 

The  remaining  survivors,  however,  were  helped  by  Congress  and 
worldwide  donations.  The  medical  doctors  among  them  established  soveral 
medical  centers,  including  Mae  Sot  Health  Clinic,  to  train  their  f<'llnw 
refugees  to  become  medics  and  health  care  workers,  in  order  to  rare  for 
more  than  100,000  displaced  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Thai  land-Bin  ma 
border. 

The  economists,  engineers,  teachers,  writers  and  technicians  ,-?mong  tlip 
displaced  youths  successfully  Implemented  self-help  programs  such  a=: 

free  classrooms  in  the  jungle,  providing  education  in  bord<?r 
villages  too  poor  to  pay  a  regular  teacher 

Burmese  and  English  language  newsletters  and  audio-cassettes  for 
free  distribution  in  Burma  and  worldwide 

programming  and  broadcast  on  shortwave  radio  from  Oslo  to  Hurma 

(financed  by  the  Government  of  Norway's  assistance  pr  r.gr.im 
to  the  National  Coalition  Government  of  the  Union  of  Bur  mi 
in  exile) 
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revenue-generating  enterprises  along  the  Thailand  border 

with  donations  from  the  Tokyo  Junior  Chamber,  the  IJui  m? 
Japan  Fund  (BJF)  and  other  donors;  the  BftF  in troduc  <'(!  Hit? 
concept  of  revolving  credit  to  tlie  young  people,  who  i>in\    (o 
use  their  revenue  to  help  displaced  families  set  tip  iip-cme 
earning  projects 

The  BAF  is  an  all-volunteer,  ta::-e::empt ,  non-profit  org.anlr.f<<- i.i.Mi, 
registered  as  a  charity  in  Mew  York  State,  with  an  effective  rec"i d  of 
organizing  development  and  humanitarian  assistance  managed  by  tli';-  fli"plr.ici?H 
themselves,  including  schools,  medical  and  health-care  training, 
agriculture  and  livestock  breeding  programs,  and  income-generaHtiu 
projects,  such  as  furniture-making  and  engine  repair  stiops  and  r(?l=\il 
stores. 

The  volunteers  of  the  BAF  accept  no  compensation,  preferring  to 
deliver  assistance  almost  dollar  for  dollar  to  the  intended  recipients, 
thereby  achieving  more  bang  for  the  buck.  Its  Board  of  Directors  aikI 
International  Board  of  Advisers  include: 

Sir  Yehudi  Menuliin,  tlie  world  reknown  violinist  and  conductor 

Dr.Esra  Solomon,  member  of  President  Nixon's  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  the  Dean  Witter  Professor  of  Finance,  Emeritus,  at  Stanford 

Sir  Fred  Warner,  former  British  Ambassador  to  Japan  and  tlie  Unitfd 
Nations 

Senator  Chris  Schacht,  Labour  Senator  for  South  Australia 

Ambassador  Da  Thaung,  former  Permanent  Representative  of  Purma  tr.i  I  he-  UN 

Dr.  Myo  Thant,  homatologist/oncologist  who  is  cousin  to  Nobel  InuietUe 
Aung  San  Suu  Kyi,  Burma's  democratic  leader  who,  since  1709,  has  hr">ii  hwliJ 
in  detention  by  Burma's  military  dictatorship 

H. Harrison,  Conover,  BAF  President,  banker,  former  CEO,  Lloyds 
International 

Sao  Ylng  Slta,  BAF  executive  director,  daughter  of  the  first  Pie^^.idf'nt  of 
independent,  democratic  Burma,  Prince  (Sao)  Shwe  Thaike;  Ylng  is  3 
Journalist  for  Time  Warner  Incorporated  in  New  York 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  BURMA  DISPLACED  PROJECT  ( BDF )  1993 


The  BDP  1993  consists  of  programs  administered  and  taught  by  'Jie 
displaced  —  doctors,  veterinarians,  engineers,  technicians,  teachr-rs, 
writers  and  otlier  specialists —  and  will  benefit  more  than  li.'0,O0O 
displaced  people  along  the  Tliailand  border. 

The  displaced  cannot  at  present  return  to  tlieir  homes  in  Burma,  I'ut 
the  young  people  wield  an  Immense  influence  on  the  rest  of  tlie  I'J  mj  I  I  Aon 
inhabitants,  especially  since  half  of  the  population  who  airt;    in  lhi?ir  20«; 
(and  younger)  look  to  the  displaced  students  as  role  models  in  the  nnci<>lng 
endeavor  across  the  country  to  bring  about  peaceful  democratic  chantie. 

Ihe  BAF  believes  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  before  Burma,  lr:nlal«?tl, 
backward,  and  destitute,  succumbs  to  economic  and  political  channe,  wrlh 
the  passing  of  the  aging  military  oligarchs,  who  were  so  decisively 
rejected  at  the  ballot  box  in  May  1990  by  more  than  807.  of  the  elec  torp  I:f  . 

The  young  people  at  the  border  are  determined  to  master  the  si  i  1  I  <=  and 
technology  of  the  coming  century,  and  are    creating  a  new  civi  1  izat  J  r.>ri  .( n 
the  Jungle,  which  in  time  will  extend  naturally  Into  the  rest  of  thi""li 
country. 

The  BAF  is  proud  and  pleased  to  report  to  Congress  and  the  penpl"?  of 
America  on  the  success  of  Congressional  assistance  over  the  past  tin  e"^ 
years  to  the  displaced  young  people  of  Burma  who,  despite  daily  hai dphip  in 
malarial  Jungle,  deprivation  and  a  basic  diet  of  rice  with  maggots 
fishpaste,  are    shaping  themselves  effectively  into  a  pivotal  leadeinhip 
role  for  the  foreseeable  future. 
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THE  BDP  1993  PROGRAMS 

SKILL-RELATED  TRAINING  by  displaced  specialists  in  their  fields: 
medical,  health-care,  lab  work 

metal  work,  wood  work,  electronics  servicing  (>.    repair 
sewing,  handkni tting,  v»eaving 
auditing,  accounting,  management,  community  organising 

IMPROVED,  LOW-COST  TECHNOLOGY  for  construction  by  the  displaced  of; 
latrines,  sewage  disposal  systems 

pumps  for  irrigation  tt    community  water  supply  systems 
portable  stoves,  fiandlooms 
bridges,  fences 
solar  cookers 
simple  solar,  hydro  and  wind  power  systems 

HANDS-ON  INSTRUCTION  by  the  displaced  in 

improved  malaria  reduction  and  control  (including  low-cost  manu  f  .nrrtiir  e 

and  education  in  the  nightly  use  of 
a  mosqui to-and-pest  repellent) 
automotive  repair  and  maintenance 
livestock  breeding,  fisli-f arming 
establishing  cottage  industries 

COMPUTER  TRAINING  by  the  displaced  to  facilitate  their  continued  manaijiMnr-n  t 
of; 

tmedical  centers 

♦  medics  and  health-care  training  of  displaced  young  ethnic  and    Kii.ir  m"=5e 

♦revenue-generating  business  enterprises 

♦translation  of  liealth  manuals,  economic  and  democratic  literature 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  (VITA),  a  non-profit  US  organi-atiun  to 
provide  training  and  installation  of  (two)  packet  radio  stations  at  two 
medical  centers  in  Tlialland  (Mae  Sot  Health  Clinic  and  several  liundrpd 
miles  north  of  it,  at  Dah-Gwin  Hospital  in  Thai  jungle),  for  the  e::changr 
of  technical  and  medical  information  between  medical  centers,  founded  by 
displaced  doctors,  which  are  serving  the  displaced  population 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  for  medical  and  health-care  training  program- 
established  and  operated  by  displaced  medical  personnel,  serving  more  'lian 
100,000  along  the  Thai  border,  including  a  rehabilitation  center  for  'lie 
disabled,  medical  facilities  in  the  jungle  on  both  sides  of  tlie  boi  >)ri  ,  ^-inl 
mobile  health  teams  consisting  of  displaced  ethnic  and  E<urmese  younn  |>r-"niil'? 
trained  as  medics  and  health-care  workers  by  displaced  doctoi 5 

EDUCATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS  for  English-language  instruction,  and  thie>- 
schools  for  orphans  and  indigenous  youngster,  taught  and  managed  by 
displaced  etlinlc  and  Burmese  teachers 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  in  providing  emergency  food  supplies  (conkfini  m1 | , 
flshpaste,  lentils,  underwear  and  basic  clothing),  emergency  repair  nf 
tliatch  huts  (community  centers  and  living  quarters)  in  monsoon  s»?rT-c>ii.  and 
subsistence  vegetable  farming,  livestock  and  egg  production,  uhicli  pr'r^vent- 
malnutrition  by  supplementing  the  basic  diet  of  rice  and  fishpaste 

REVENUE-GENERATION  PROGRAMS: 

breeding  of  turkey,  chicken,  duck,  pig,  goat  and  cattle,  and  egg  r«r  o'li":  I  ion 

e::pansion  of  income-pr-oduc  ing  retail  goods  store  and  engine  reptajr  uoi  I- ^liciJ 


Detailed  funding  requirement  per  project  attached 
CONCEPT  PAPER:  Border  Region  AIDS  Prevention  Education  Program 

The  Burma  American  Fund  ( BAF )  is  an  all-volunteer,  non-profit 
organization,  registered  in  New  York  State,  with  an  effective  record  in 
tiumanitarian,  medical,  educational  and  self-lielp  programs  amnng  di-plaifl 
people  along  the  Thailand  border. 

BACKGROUND 


International  health  organizations,  including  the  VJorld  Meallh 
Organization,  fear  the  growing  spread  of  AIDS  in  Burma,  where  half  of  'he 
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40  million  population  could  become  HIV  positive  in  a  few  years,  due  to  the 
lack  of  needles  in  routine  medical  injections  by  doctors  at  hospitals  and 
clinics. 

The  people  who  live  along  the  border  are  particularly  at  risk,  ^^Itice 
medical  injection  needles  are    prohibitively  estpensive,  and  not  easily 
available;  the  ones  available  are  used  many  times  over  on  hundreds  of 
patients  crowding  the  few  medical  facilities. 

Also,  the  people  along  tlie  border  lack  access  to  condoms  and  basic 
life-saving  information  about  AIDS. 

Recently,  a  young  newly-wed  ethnic  Karen  couple  in  the  border  re-qicii 
in  Ttiailand  was  diagnosed  as  HIV  positive  by  a  hospital  in  Chiarigm?!  In 
northern  Thailand.  The  husband,  who  is  a  Christian  pastor,  denied  Inttmptf.' 
relations  with  any  other  women,  apart  from  his  wife.  She  did  not  br>lie-.e 
him;  she  was  bitter.  They  were  not  told  that  the  virus  can  also  br> 
transmitted  through  contaminated  needles  and  blood.  This  needless  human 
tragedy  typifies  tlie  sad  situation  in  the  border  areas,  witere  thp  JnnrM:enl 
population  faces  the  growing  threat  of  devastation,  due  to  the  rafjid  =pr  r»sd 
of  AIDS  in  Thailand,  in  Burma,  and  along  Burma's  border  with  China. 

OBJECTIVE 


The  BAF  intends  to  provide  education,  training,  distribute  free 
condoms  as  viell  as  basic  information,  using  audio-visual  tools.  Ihr?  I?Ar '  s 
Border  Region  AIDS  Program  Co-ordinator ,  Paul  Aung  Li  (an  ethnic  Kacliin 
from  Kachin  State  in  northern  Burma  which  borders  China),  has  already 
received  intensive  training  from  Thai  and  international  NGOs  based  in 
Bangkok,  and  he  is  able  to  train  others. 

The  BAP  plans  to  provide  a  supply  of  disposable  needles  to  Mae  Sot 
l-lealth  Clinic  in  Thailand,  founded  and  directed  by  displaced  doctor 
Dr.  Cynthia  Haung ,  an  ethnic  Karen  wlio  is  a  graduate  of  medical  college  In 
Rangoor>.  The  Clinic  is  in  charge  of  rural  health  units,  providing  midwife 
and  emergency  medical  assistance  to  families  In  villages  too  poor  and  too 
far  away  from  hospitals  in  Thailand.  Medical  use  of  disposable  needli?s  by 
medical  personnel  alotig  the  border  will  save  countless  lives  immediately. 

Total  funding  for  the  Border  Region  AIDS  Programi  955,250 

detailed  funding  attached. 

Tlie  Burma  Displaced  Project  JBDP)  1773 


BUHHARY  SHEET  with  LOCATION  and  COS  I 

SKILL-RELAIED  1RAIN1NQ  by  displaced  specialists  and  teachers 
LOCAflUH:  in  Ihalland 
Cost  *50,3S2  total 

1MPLEMEN1ATI0N  OP  LOW-COST  TECHNOLOGY  by  the  displaced 
LOCATION I  in  Ihalland 
Cost!  1125,100  total 

HEALTH  CARE  PROGRAMS  by  the  displaced: 
Total  Cost!  «13,000  total 

Malar'la  control  ?<  reduction 
LOCAIION:  in  Thailand 
Costs  *7,000  total 

Improved  sanitation/latrines  total  cost  *'l,000 

LOCATION:  in  Thailand  60  latrines 

Cost:  *2,noo 

LOCATION:  along  the  Thai  border  <I0  latrines 

Cost:  •1,600 

TRANSLATION  PROGRAM  by  the  displaced 
LOCATION:  in  Ihalland 
Cost:  «3,000  total 
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COTTAGE  INDUSTRY  inniNINB  b/  local  teachers 
LUCftTJUNi  ill  Thailand 
Costs  ♦12,420  total 

REIIABILITftTIUN  OMD  THERAPY  OF  THE  DISABLED  by  displaced 

instructors/ therapists,  with  provision  for  inconie-earniiig  by  the  disabled 

LOCATION:  in  Thailand 

Costs  *20,300  total 

MEDICAL  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  for  displaced  doctors  serving  tlie  displaced 
Total  Costi  *86,740 

LOCATIONS  in  Tliailand 
Cost:  ♦27,BB0 

LOCATION:  along  the  Thai  border 
Costs  ♦56,B60 

EDUCATION  SUPPORT  PROGRAM  for  displaced  ethnic  and  Burmese  teachers 
instructing  the  displaced 
Total  Costs  *31,8iX> 

LOCATION:  in  Thailand 
Costs  $20, BOO 

LOCATION:  along  the  Thai  border 
Costs  ♦! 1,000 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 
Total  Costs  »45,B00 

Emergency  food  supply  and  clothing  for  orphans  and  noncomba tart  ts 
LOCATION:  along  the  Thai  border 
Cob  1 1  »23 , BOO 

Emergency  repair  of  tliatching  in  monsoon  season  (roof  and  walls  of 

schools,  community  centers  and  living  quarters) 
LOCATION:  along  the  Thai  border 
Costs  liB.OOO 

Subsistence  livestock  and  vegetable  farming,  to  augment  meager  diet  of 

rice  and  fishpaste 
LOCATIONS  along  the  Thai  border 
Cost:  *12,000" livestock  *  feed 

2,000  vegetable  farming,  including  water  pipes 


»i4,000 


REVENUE-GENERATING  PROGRAM 
LUCAIIONs  in  Thailand 
Total  Costs  1118,700 


Cost  of  above  programs  *304,212 

Subcontract : 

computer  hardware  provided  by 

VITA  (Volunteers  in 

Technical  Assistance)    105,000 


•109,212 
BAF  volunteers' 
administration 
esspenses  66,3BB  (13.9V.) 


BDP  1993  *475,000  TOTAL 


Border  Region  AIDS  Prevention  Education  Program 

I  he  AIDS  Education  Program 
support  for  AIDS  Program  volunteer 

office  rent  *8,300 

utilities(water/gas)        500 

communications  $4,000 

( tel/ fax/postage) 
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copy    machlno 

3 .  200 

Lot>er/pa|j€»r/5Lip|>  I  ios 

1 ,  <.".lO 

17,000 

transportation    •!< 

accDinoda  tion : 

i,ooo 

bringing    trainee«;    to 

Itangt.ol.    for    free    trainin 

iq 

by    hJliUs 

trans  la  hioci/pr  in  ting 

2 ,  <:>o<  1 

of     literature 

audio-visual     tools 

3,  ISO 

condom    supply 

3 ,  V'OO 

blood    tests     for 

lo'J    ill    ppr  sons 

(*3'1    per     test) 

3,'»00 

* 

30.B50 

The  AIDS  Prevention  Program 

cost    of    disposaljle    syringe    and    rieedle:    Balit    5 

30    medical     injections    fier    day    given    by    one    ri.iral     health    unit 

:'.    30    days 

=    900    needles    per'    montli 

!:    12    motiths 

=  10,80<.)  sets  (di«:pDsablD  syringe  ?!  needle)  per  /ear 

.•!  5  baht 

=  51,O<.i0  baht  divided  by  7S  (bahtsUS*  eKChange  rate) 

=  *r,lfeO  per  year  per  he.=  I  th  unit 


1 1 1     ■< 


cost    of    safe    di?-.t)Osal    of    used    needle    by    destruction    by    hU)h    li«=al 
covered    bowl     (maile    of    qra|jliite),     placed    in    a    traditional    i;oa  I  ■  civr-n ,     ciirTdi- 
from    empty    tin    drum,     insulated    witli   clay; 
♦  2(30    per    year 

summary:     «2,160    cost    of    disposable    syringe    t:    needle    supply    prr    \n.ii 
280    cost    of    safe    disposal    of    used    needle 


♦  2,400    per    year    per     liealth    unit 
M       10    rural    health    units 


*21 ,  100    per    year- 


Costs:     «30,E1?0    cducatvnn,     training,    condom    supr>Iy 
21,100    supply    of    disposable    needles 
*55.250     total     AIDS    Prevention    Education    Program 


Senator  Leahy.  Ms.  Sita,  I  am  moved  by  the  situation  you  dis- 
cuss, as  I  was  last  year.  And,  certainly,  this  committee  intends  to 
help.  I  really  do.  I  think  the  request  you  make  is  a  very  valid  one, 
a  very  good  one.  I  cannot  predict  what  will  come  in  the  final  bill, 
of  course.  It  will  have  to  go  to  a  number  of  other  Senators,  but  I 
intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to  help. 

I  think  you  are  going  to  be  pleased  with  the  result. 

Ms.  Sita.  Thank  you  very  much. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEFF  DRUMTRA,  POUCY  ANALYST,  U.S.  COMMITTEE 
FOR  REFUGEES 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Drumtra.  Have  I  pronounced  your  name  cor- 
rectly, sir? 
Mr.  Drumtra.  Yes,  you  have.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for 
Refugees  to  testify  on  program  budgets  affecting  refugees — specifi- 
cally, the  migration  and  refugee  assistance  budget,  which  includes 
overseas  refugee  assistance,  and  the  emergency  refugee  migration 
and  assistance  fund,  known  as  ERMA. 

In  the  4  minutes  available  to  me  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to 
highlight  three  facts  and  make  three  recommendations  for  your 
consideration. 

Fact  No.  1:  The  number  of  refugees  worldwide  continues  to  in- 
crease. There  are  now  17.5  million  refugees,  about  900,000  more 
than  1  year  ago.  Another  24  million  persons  are  internally  dis- 
placed because  of  instability  in  their  countries.  In  total,  at  least 
41.5  million  people  are  uprooted  from  their  homes  worldwide. 

These  refugees  and  internally  displaced  people  would  receive 
some  assistance  from  ERMA  and  the  MRA  overseas  assistance 
budget. 

Fact  No.  2:  Although  the  total  number  of  refugees  is  climbing 
worldwide,  a  large  number  of  refugees  are  repatriating  home.  Some 
2.4  million  refugees  returned  home  last  year,  about  5.1  million  over 
the  past  2  years.  This  is  good  news.  It  means  that  specific  refugee 
emergencies  can  and  do  resolve  themselves  over  time. 

Fact  No.  3:  The  repatriation  of  refugees  is  an  event  we  all  wish 
to  see,  but  repatriation  is  expensive  and  it  depends  on  inter- 
national funding.  And  it  is  important  for  Congress  to  understand 
that  repatriation  of  refugees  in  the  first  year  or  two  is  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  warehousing  people  in  crowded  refugee  camps. 

Repatriation  requires  transportation  home,  agricultural  tools, 
food  assistance  until  the  first  harvest,  and  additional  staffing  in 
the  field  for  a  temporary  time.  Repatriation  also  requires  substan- 
tial amounts  of  money  to  locate  and  remove  millions  of  dangerous 
landmines  that  combatants  have  left  behind  in  areas  to  which  refu- 
gees are  returning. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  repatriation  programs  are  expensive. 
It  is  money  well  spent.  It  is  an  investment  in  permanent  peace. 

These  three  facts  lead  me  to  three  recommendations  for  your  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Chairman. 

First,  the  overseas  account  within  the  MRA  budget  should  re- 
ceive at  a  minimum  an  appropriation  of  $368  million  for  fiscal  year 
1994.  Even  this  would  be  about  $70  million  less  than  the  amount 
really  needed  in  the  field.  An  appropriation  of  $368  million  is  do- 
able within  the  authorization  limits. 

The  second  recommendation  is  the  Emergency  Refugee  Fund, 
ERMA,  requires  at  a  minimum  an  appropriation  of  $49.2  million  as 
the  President  requested.  ERMA  provides  funds  for  unpredicted  ref- 
ugee emergencies.  In  truth,  ERMA  needs  $100  million  to  address 
the  world's  emergency  refugee  situations.  But  an  appropriation  of 
$49  million  will  at  least  give  the  State  Department  the  flexibility 
it  needs  to  respond  quickly  and  save  lives. 

My  third  recommendation  also  pertains  to  ERMA.  I  urge  this 
subcommittee  to  reject  the  ERMA  funding  cut  approved  2  weeks 
ago  by  the  House  appropriations  subcommittee.  The  House  sub- 
committee, in  effect,  added  $25  million  to  the  President's  request 
for  refugee's  in  Israel  by  cutting  $30  million  from  the  current  budg- 
et of  ERMA.  A  cut  in  ERMA,  particularly  in  these  circumstances, 
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runs  contrary  to  the  needs  in  the  field  and  does  not  match  the  pri- 
ority we  should  follow  in  our  refugee  programs. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  your  deliberations  on  refugee  programs,  I  urge  this  sub- 
committee to  give  higher  funding  priority  to  ERMA  and  to  overseas 
refugee  assistance  than  to  other  refugee  line  items,  such  as  refugee 
admissions  to  the  United  States  or  refugee  resettlement  in  Israel. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JEFF  DRUMTRA 
I.     INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chainnan,  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  0>mniittee  for  Refugees,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  the  subject  of  worldwide  refugee  assistance,  specifically  the  FY  94 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  account  (MRA),  and  the  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration 
Assistance  fund  (ERMA). 

The  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  (USCR)  is  a  nongovernmental,  nonprofit  organization 
that  nwnitors  and  assesses  refugee  situations  worldwide.  We  have  been  on  site  to  document 
refugee  emergencies  in  more  than  30  countries  over  the  past  18  tnondis.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
1993,  our  staff  has  made  eyewitness  assessments  in  the  African  countries  of  Somalia,  Sudan, 
Mozambique,  Eritrea,  Ethiopia,  South  Africa,  Zimbabwe,  Rwanda,  and  Burundi.  In  Asia  and 
South  America,  USCR  staff  has  completed  on-site  monitoring  missions  since  January  to 
Cambodia,  Thailand,  the  Burma  border.  Hong  Kong,  and  Peru.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  USCR 
has  made  repeated  visits  to  Bosnia,  Serbia,  and  Croatia  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  testimony  will  begin  with  a  summary  of  key  facts  and  recommendations 
for  your  consideration  during  your  deliberations  on  the  MRA  and  ERMA  budgets  for  FY  94. 
Secondly,  I  will  review  the  Administration's  FY  94  budget  request  for  these  accounts,  and  I  will 
summarize  the  legislative  steps  taken  in  the  U.S.  House  to  this  date.  Thirdly,  I  will  review  refugee 
situations  and  budgetary  needs  worldwide.  We  arc  seeing  an  encouraging  trend  toward  refugee 
repatriation  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  but  this  desirable  and  durable  solution  to  refugee 
emergencies  docs  cost  extra  money  in  the  short-term  if  we  want  to  help  avoid  new  cycles  of 
instability  and  refugee  flight  in  the  future.  Fourthly,  I  will  review  the  funding  needs  of  ERMA  and 
explain  why  ERMA  must  remain  financially  strong  to  assist  in  unexpected  refugee  crises. 


n.    SUMMARY 

Large  numbers  of  refugees  around  the  world  are  returning  home,  but  even  greater  numbers 
of  persons  are  fleeing  their  homes  and  are  becoming  refugees  in  need  of  international  assistance. 
Despite  the  repatriation  of  2.4  million  refugees  last  year,  and  5  million  repatriations  over  the  past 
two  years,  there  are  17.5  million  refugees  in  the  world  today-compared  to  16.6  million  a  year  ago. 
In  addition,  at  least  24  million  persons  are  internally  displaced~an  increase  of  1  million  during  the 
past  year-bringing  the  total  number  of  wwldwide  refugees  and  internally  displaced  to  some  41.5 
million  persons.  The  eruption  of  at  least  nine  new  conflicts  in  the  past  two  years  has  contributed  to 
this  massive  displacement  of  the  world's  population. 

Refugee  assistance  agencies  have  issued  larger  funding  appeals  that  reflect  the  growing 
international  need.  The  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  has 
increased  its  program  by  $105  million  during  the  past  two  years,  to  $967  million.  The 
International  Federation  of  the  Red  Cross  has  nearly  tripled  its  refugee  assistance  budget  to  $53.3 
million  in  the  past  year.  The  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRQ,  which  provides 
refugee  assistance  and  other  humaiutarian  relief,  warns  that  its  funding  requirements  in  1994  will 
be  nearly  20  percent  larger  than  last  year. 
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These  mounting  needs  in  the  field  call  for  a  massive  increase  in  U.S.  overseas  assistance  to 
refugees.  If  the  U.S.  is  to  do  its  full  share  to  address  the  needs  of  refugees  overseas  in  FV  94,  this 
Subcommittee  should  appropriate  $440  million  for  overseas  refugee  assistance  within  MRA,  and 
$100  million  for  ERMA.  Appropriations  at  these  levels  would  bring  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
$25  per  refugee  as  measured  by  the  overseas  assistance  account  of  MRA-a  kvel  that  we  at  USCR 
have  long  recommended  as  appropriate,  and  equal  to  U.S.  funding  levels  in  the  mid-  1980s,  after 
inflation.  Funding  ERMA  at  $100  million  would  give  the  U.S.  the  flexibility  required  to  respond 
quickly  in  life-saving  fashion  to  unforeseen  refugee  emergencies  during  the  year. 

Frankly,  we  recognize  diat  i^>pR>priations  at  this  level  are  unlikely  in  FY  94  due  to  the 
federal  government's  budgetary  climate.  Therefore,  we  at  die  U.S.  G>mmittee  for  Refugees  urge 
you  to  fund  overseas  assistance  at  a  minimum  of  $368  million  ($1S  million  over  the 
Administradon's  request)  and  maintain  ERMA  funding  at  the  $49^  million  level  proposed  by 
die  Administradon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee  must  pay  special  attention  to  ERMA.  The  ERMA 
funding  level  of  $  19.2  million  contained  in  the  appropriations  bill  reported  by  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  last  month  would  amount  to  a  $30  million  cut  It  would 
dq)rive  millions  of  current  and  future  refugees  of  die  emergency  reqxxise  so  vital  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  life-and-deatfa  crisis.  At  a  time  when  refugee  admissions  to  Israel  have  declined 
substantially  (from  170,000  admissions  to  Israel  in  1991  down  to  less  than  half  that  number  this 
year)  and  refugee  needs  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have  risen  dramatically,  we  urge  that  Congress 
not  increase  die  President's  budget  for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel  by-in  effect-cutting  overseas 
assistance  to  refugees  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  at  the  U.S.  Committee  for  Refugees  strongly  recommend 
that  your  Subcommittee's  deliberations  on  refugee  programs  should  give  a  higher  funding 
priority  to  overseas  refugee  assistance  and  to  ERMA  than  to  other  MRA  program 
accounts  such  as  admissions  to  the  U.S.  or  resetdement  of  refugees  in  Israel  The  reason  b  simple 
and  direct:  die  overseas  assistance  and  ERMA  funds  save  lives  in  a  fractured  worid  order. 

ni.    REVIEW  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S  BUDGET  REQUEST 
&  HOUSE  SUBCOMMFFTEE  BILL  HJL  2295 
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The  Administration  has  requested  a  $33.4  million  increase  in  overseas  assistance  for  FY 
94,  with  two-thirds  of  the  increase  targeted  for  refugees  in  Aftica.  Most  of  the  remaining  increase 
for  overseas  assistance  would  go  to  refugees  in  South  Asia  (Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Sri 
Lanka,  etc.).  Assistance  to  refugees  in  Europe,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Near  East/North 
Africa  would  increase  only  slighdy  in  die  Administration's  plan.  Assistance  to  refugees  in  East 
Asia  (Vietnam,  Burma,  Thailand,  etc.)  would  decline  by  $7.3  million,  according  to  the 
Administradon's  budget  request 

The  Administration  has  budgeted  an  increase  of  $10.7  million  for  admissions,  and  zero 
increase  in  administrarive  expenses  for  the  State  Department's  Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs. 

The  Administradon's  budget  plan  would  partly  compensate  for  the  $33.4  million  increase 
in  overseas  assistance  and  the  $10.7  million  increase  in  admissions  by  reducing  funding  by  $25 
million  for  refugees  resetding  in  Israel  The  Administration  argues  in  its  budget  presentation  that 
the  reduction  "is  based  on  die  reduced  flow  of  refugees  to  Israel" 

The  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  completed  its  noark-up  on 
May  26  and  has  reported  its  appropriations  bUl,  RR.  2295,  to  die  full  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  House  Subcommittee  bill  recommends  a  $29.4  million  increase  in  MRA  over  the 
Administration's  budget  plan.  The  House  Subcommittee's  bill  does  not,  however,  specify  an 
MRA  funding  earmark  for  overseas  refugee  assistance  or  resetdement  admissions  to  the  U.S.  The 
House  Subcommittee  measure  earmarks  zero  increase  for  administrative  costs,  a  $25  million 
increase  (over  die  Administration's  budget  request)  for  refugees  to  Israel  and  a  $30  million  cut  in 
ERMA. 

The  House  Subcommittee's  repOTt  urges-but  does  not  require-$2  million  in  assistance  for 
Tibetan  refiigees;  more  U.S.  attention  to  the  protection  needs  of  Hmong  refugees  in  Thailand;  U.S. 
support  for  programs  that  train  refugee  workers  to  deal  effectively  widi  the  needs  of  refugee 
women;  better  protection  and  services  for  unaccompaiued  refugee  children;  strong  U.S.  assistance 
to  refugee  agencies  operating  in  the  former  Yugoslavia;  and  other  recommendations. 

rv.    REFUGEE  SITUATIONS  WORLDWIDE 

The  worldwide  demands  on  refugee  assistance  programs  and  ERMA  have  never  been 
greater.  The  number  of  refugees  worldwide  is  now  17.5  ndllicm,  neariy  a  million  more  than  a  year 
ago.  The  increase  continues  a  trend  apparent  in  the  past  10  years:  there  were  7.8  million  refugees 
10  years  ago,  and  14.4  million  five  years  ago. 

In  addition,  the  number  of  internally  displaced  persons  worldwide  has  grown  by  a  million 
during  the  past  year,  to  at  least  24  million.  There  are,  in  total,  some  41.5  million  uprooted  persons 
in  the  world  today,  counting  refugees  and  internally  displaced.  The  end  of  the  Q)ld  War  has,  it 
appears,  spawned  more  conflicts  and  displacement  than  it  has  resolved. 

New  Conflicts  Account  for  5  Million  New  Refugees  and  Displaced 

At  least  nine  conflicts  which  did  not  exist  two  years  ago— or  existed  on  a  smaller  scale  dian 
now~have  produced  more  dian  5  million  new  refugees  and  internally  displaced  persons  during  the 
past  two  years.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  there  are  1.6  million  new  refugees  due  to  war.  In 
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Somalia,  1.2  million  new  refugees  and  internally  di^laced  have  fled  their  homes.  In  Rwanda, 
900,000  persons  were  living  in  displaced  persons  canips  earlier  this  year  because  of  civil  war  and 
political  violence.  In  Tajikistan,  civil  war  has  pushed  400,000  persons  ftom  their  homes.  In  Peru. 
300,000  persons  are  newly  displaced  due  to  insurgency. 

In  Burma,  240,000  new  refugees  have  fled  human  rights  abuses  and  an  insurgency.  In 
Togo,  political  unrest  has  pushed  250,000  Togolese  into  neighboring  countries.  In  Siena  Leone. 
200,000  people  have  fled  from  civil  war.  And  in  Bhutan,  the  government's  campaign  of  ethnic 
cleansing  has  produced  100,000  new  refugees. 

Ongoing  Conflicts  Have  Uprooted  8  Million  Persons 

Several  major.  lonptanding  conflicts  persist  to  this  day  around  the  world,  accounting  for 
some  8.3  cnillion  refugees  and  internally  displaced.  In  Liberia,  where  at  least  1.2  million  persons 
are  uprooted  by  a  three-year  civil  war.  the  massacre  of  more  than  500  uprooted  Liberians  10  days 
ago  proves  once  again  the  vulnerability  of  displaced  persons.  In  Sudan,  nearly  5  million  people 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  civil  war,  drought,  and  callous  government  policies.  In 
Annenia/Azerbaijan,  war  has  forced  490,000  persons  from  their  homes  and  livelihoods.  And  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union's  Georgia/South  Ossetia/Abkfaazia,  140,000  persons  have  been  uprooted 
by  political  violence. 

These  and  other  refugee  crises  around  the  world—some  new,  sotne  old-wairant  our 
anention.  U.S.  financial  assistance  is  the  very  key  element  in  the  international  response  to  civilians 
who  have  been  debauched  by  war  and  sectarian  violence. 

Repatriation  Is  Expensive  but  Necessary 

The  number  of  refugees  worldwide  continues  to  increase  despite  the  repatriation  of  2.4 
million  refugees  last  year  and  more  than  5  million  over  the  past  two  years.  Some  1.8  million 
Afghans  repatriated  to  Afghanistan  last  year.  Neariy  250,000  Cambodian  refugees  returned  home 
from  Thailand.  An  estimated  100,000  mxthem  Somali  refugees  rq>atriated  last  year  from  Ethiopia 
and  Eritrea.  In  the  near  future,  more  than  10  million  more  refugees  and  internally  displaced  could 
return  home  if  peace  and  stability  prevail  in  Afghanistan,  Mozambique,  Eritrea,  and  Rwanda. 

This  is  a  time  of  tremendous  opportunity  to  bring  numerous  refugee  emergencies  to  a 
desirable,  durable  resolution.  If  we  are  to  seize  the  opportunity,  there  must  be  greater  recognition 
in  Congress  that  the  process  of  repatriation  requires  m(xe~not  less— money.  Repatriation 
programs  can  actually  cost  naore  in  the  short-teim  than  warehousing  human  beings  in  caoq}s, 
denying  them  all  oppc»tunity  to  lead  productive  lives.  Tbe  recendy  completed  repatriation  of  more 
than  300,000  Cambodians  cost  the  world  conomunity  about  $350  per  refugee.  Proposed 
repatriation  programs  in  Mozambique  and  Eritrea  will  cost  $130  to  $200  per  refugee.  People  going 
honse  need  transportation,  seeds,  farming  tocAs,  food  until  the  first  harvest,  and  protection 
monitoring.  Modem  warfare  has  left  behind  dtousands  of  land  mines  that  pose  a  special  threat  to 
returnees.  Demining  is  time-consuming  and  costly,  yet  it  has  become  an  integral  part  of  many 
repatriation  programs. 

Proper  funding  of  repatriadon  and  reintegradon  is  expeitsive  in  the  short-run  but  cost- 

effecdve  in  the  long-run.  It  is  an  investment  in  future  peace  and  stability.  The  tragic  resumption  of 
war  in  Angola  seven  months  ago,  after  16  months  of  peace,  proves  what  can  hapfca  when 
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demobilization  and  resettlement  programs  are  inadequate.  It  is  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  make 
the  investment  necessary  now  to  facilitate  successful  repatriation. 

V.    PROTECT  THE  EMERGENCY  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  FUND  (ERMA) 

Refugee  flights  are,  by  their  nature,  unpredictable  emergencies.  That  is  why  ERMA  exists: 
to  provide  funds  for  refugee  emergencies  that  could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  by  budget 
planners.  During  the  last  full  fiscal  year,  FY  92,  unexpected  refugee  crises  prompted  the  President 
to  spend  $69.2  million  of  ERMA  funds  to  assist  refugees  fleeing  from  new  or  renewed  conflias  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia,  Somalia,  Burma,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  first  eight  months  of  FY  93,  the 
U.S.  has  already  expended  $41.5  million  for  emergency  refugee  needs  in  Somalia,  Tajikistan, 
Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Haiti.  The  State  Department's  MRA  overseas  assistance  account  simply 
lacked  sufficient  money  to  address  these  humanitarian  tragedies. 

Given  this  recent  history,  the  decision  last  month  by  the  House  Subcomminee  on  Foreign 
Operations  to  eviscerate  ERMA  is  inexplicable.  The  House  bill  would  appropriate  only  $19.2 
million  for  ERMA  in  FY  94-a  devastating  $30  million  cut  that  would  forfeit  this  country's  ability 
to  respond  to  the  most  elemental  humanitarian  needs  of  the  world's  most  destitute  and 
disenfranchised  people.  Gutting  ERMA  would  almost  certainly  forfeit  the  lives  of  countless 
refugees. 

Those  of  us  who  document  refugee  situations  around  the  world  recommend  that  ERMA 
requires  $100  million  to  meet  the  need  for  assistance  that  exists.  At  a  minimum,  this  Subcomminee 
should  maintain  ERMA's  FY  94  appropriation  at  $49.2  million,  per  the  President's  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

Senator  Leahy.  Is  there  any  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  an  over- 
riding factor  in  repatriation  or  does  it  really  change  country  by 
country,  situation  by  situation?  What  is  the  motivation? 

Mr.  Drumtra.  Behind  repatriation  it  is  the  urge  to  go  home.  Peo- 
ple, no  matter  how  long  they  have  been  in  refugee  camps,  no  mat- 
ter how  integrated  they  may  be  in  the  asylum  country,  have  an 
urge  to  go  home  when  conditions  permit.  .Ajid  with  the  end  of  the 
cold  war  and  some  other  trends  in  the  world,  we  are  seeing  for  the 
first  time  in  years  an  opportunity  for  people  to  return  home  to  Mo- 
zambique, for  people  to  return  home  soon,  I  hope,  to  Somalia,  Eri- 
trea, Ethiopia,  and  Cambodia. 

Senator  Leahy.  There  is  not  a  feeling  that  people  have  to  wait 
for  things  to  be  perfect  back  home,  maybe  just  an  incremental  im- 
provement at  home  would  create  an  urge  to  return?  I  realize  that 
I  am  speaking  in  broad  generalities,  but  I  see  people  leave  because 
they  face  a  totalitarian  form  of  government.  Then  I  see  the  same 
people  returning  home,  the  government  does  not  look  that  much 
different — it  is  somewhat  improved.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
when  people  leave,  they  are  not  waiting  for  Utopia  to  go  back,  it 
may  be  only  an  incremental  change  for  them  to  go  back? 

Mr.  Drumtra.  That  is  correct.  They  may  leave  because  they  are 
pushed  by  the  asylum  country,  or  they  leave  because  they  want  to 
get  back  to  their  land  and  begin  planting  their  fields  and  begin  to 
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feel  useful  and  active,  even  if  there  are  serious  problems  in  their 
native  country. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  one  other  factor  I  would  imagine  is  that  no 
matter  how  bad  it  was  back  home,  sometimes  a  refugee  camp  does       | 
not  look  a  heck  of  a  lot  better? 

Mr.  Drumtra.  That  is  correct. 

STATEMENT  OF  RALSTON  DEFFENBAUGH,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  LU- 
THERAN IMMIGRATION  AND  REFUGEE  SERVICE 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  DeflFenbaugh. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify  about  the  "Migration  and  refugee  assistance"  ac- 
count and  the  "Emergency  refugee  and  migration  assistance"  ac- 
count. Through  the  work  of  the  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service  and  domestic  refugee  resettlement  and  the  work  with  asy- 
lum seekers  as  well  as  with  our  partnership  with  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation  worldwide  in  implementing  programs  with 
UNHCR,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  critical  issues  faced  by  refu- 
gees in  the  world. 

Our  written  testimony  describes  some  of  those  situations  and  re- 
veals an  almost  consistent  pattern  around  the  world  of  urgent 
needs,  identified  by  UNHCR,  combined  with  shortfalls  in  the  fund- 
ing necessary  to  meet  those  needs.  And  so  we  see  situations  in  ref- 
ugee camps  in  which  there  is  inadequate  water  or  maybe  must 
minimal  ibod,  or  even  a  situation  like  we  see  now  in  Somalia, 
where  the  whole  UNHCR  relief  operation  is  threatened  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  donors  to  meet  the  needs  required  for  that. 

We  believe  that  the  President's  request  for  the  MRA  account 
underestimates  these  critical  refugee  assistance  needs  by  about 
$100  million.  But  we  also  understand  that  the  political  climate  in 
our  country  will  make  it  difficult  to  provide  a  significant  increase 
in  any  foreign  assistance  programs.  So,  in  light  of  this  dissonance 
between  the  real  needs  not  accounted  for  and  the  severe  budgetary 
constraints,  we  would  make  these  recommendations: 

First,  we  would  recommend  that  the  Senate  should  increase  the 
MRA  account  to  $685  million.  This,  we  think,  is  a  modest  $15  mil- 
lion more  than  the  level  approved  by  the  House  subcommittee,  and 
would  enable  at  least  a  bit  more  money  for  the  urgent  needs 
around  the  world. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  Congress  not  earmark  funds 
within  the  MRA  account.  Mr.  Drumtra  mentioned  the  situation  of 
aid  to  Israel.  The  very  worthy  effort  of  resettling  refugees  in  Israel 
is  now  at  a  stage  where  the  numbers  arriving  are  significantly  less 
than  they  had  been  in  previous  years,  down  from  160,000  in  1991, 
to  a  projected  50,000  this  year.  And  we  think  the  administration 
ought  to  have  the  flexibility  to  adjust  the  level  of  aid  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  numbers  and  to  the  need  required,  particularly  given 
the  other  urgent  needs  around  the  world. 

Also,  we  think  the  Senate  should  replenish  the  ERMA  account  at 
least  at  the  current  level,  which  is  $49.2  million.  Of  course,  we 
would  like  it  to  be  the  full  $100  million,  which  we  think  is  nec- 
essary. And,  in  fact,  the  administration  has  relied  on  the  ERMA  ac- 
count to  meet  some  of  the  urgent  needs  identified  by  UNHCR,  par- 
ticularly in  Somalia  and  in  Bosnia  and  some  of  the  other  crises 
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around  the  world.  But  we  think  at  least  it  should  not  fall  below  the 
current  level  of  $49.2  million. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

And  we  think  that  it  is  entirely  appropriate  for  the  United  States 
to  be  a  bit  more  generous  in  these  overseas  refugee  accounts  in 
meeting  these  urgent  needs  for  refugees.  Currently,  the  U.S. 
spends  about  $1.25  per  citizen,  per  year  on  aid  to  international  ref- 
ug:ee  agencies,  about  the  price  of  a  Sunday  newspaper.  And  we 
think  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  throw  in  another  nickel  or  dime  per 
citizen  to  help  meet  some  of  these  urgent  needs. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Leahy,  Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  RALSTON  DEFFENBAUGH 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your 
subcommittee  on  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  and  the  Emergency  Refugee  and 
Migration  Assistance  accounts  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1994. 

I  am  Ralston  H.  Deffenbaugh,  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  Lutheran 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Service  (LIRS).  URS  is  an  agency  of  the  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  United  States  which  provides  resettlement  services  to  refugees,  immigration 
counseling,  social  and  legal  services  to  asylum  seekers,  and  foster  care  services  to  refugee 
children  who  are  unaccompanied. 

LIRS  is  a  partner  with  Lutheran  World  Federation  (LWF),  the 
international  communion  of  about  54  million  Lutherans  worldwide.   LWF  through  its 
Department  of  World  Service  is  a  major  implementing  partner  with  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR),  carrying  out  assistance  programs  for 
refugees  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 

We  are  therefore  acutely  aware  of  the  critical  issues  faced  by  refugees  in 

the  world  today.   While  many  had  hoped  that  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  would  provide 

some  respite  to  persecuted  peoples,  this  has  not  happened.   Instead,  while  the  East- West 

conflict  does  no  longer  fiiel  local  wars  and  regional  confrontations,  internal  hatreds  and 
ethnic  strife  have  become  more  virulent  than  ever.  The  anarchy  in  Somalia  and  the  total 

breakdown  of  civil  society  in  the  former  Yugoslavia  have  produced  millions  of  new 

refugees  in  the  last  year. 

We  are  very  concerned  about  recent  trends  in  the  United  States  that  seek 

to  decrease  our  commitments  to  assist  people  in  need  overseas.   While  the  burden  of 

deficit  reduction  looms  large,  foreign  assistance  to  the  most  needed  seems  to  be  taking  a 

larger  cut.  This  inward  looking  trend  by  the  U.S.  government  and  the  American  people 

is  hap[>ening  at  the  same  time  that  refugee  numbers  have  increased  to  over  17.5  million 

world  wide. 

I  want  to  present  to  you  an  analysis  of  some  critical  refugee  assistance  needs  in 

areas  of  the  world  where  the  U.S.  should  increase  support  of  the  UNHCR  and  the 
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International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC).  These  are  modest  increases  from 
the  levels  suggested  by  the  President  in  his  budget  request  for  MRA  and  ERMA,  as  well 
as  the  levels  in  the  House  bill  that  has  been  marked  up  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations. 

I.  OVERSEAS  REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE  NEEDS  IN  FY  1994 

The  President's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  reflected  a  very  small  increase 
of  $20  million  of  overseas  refugee  assistance,  up  to  $640,688,000.  This  increase  is 
inadequate,  given  the  tremendous  crisis  facing  the  international  community  in  Bosnia 
alone.  While  the  House  Subcommittee  increased  MRA  to  $670,688,000,  it  did  so  by 
lowering  the  ERMA  replenishment,  thus  keeping  the  overall  appropriation  level  to  about 
$690  million.  Thirty  million  dollars  were  transferred  from  the  ERMA  to  the  MRA 
account  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  earmark  for  refugees  to  Israel  was  increased  by  $25 
million.  This  action  in  effect  decreased  overseas  refugee  assistance  funds  by  that 
amount. 

1992  was  proclaimed  by  UNHCR  as  the  year  of  repatriation,  and  in  many  cases 
the  hope  of  going  home  began  to  embolden  refugees.   While  repatriation  of  refugees  has 
indeed  begun  in  some  places,  it  is  progressing  with  difficulties  due  to  persistent  conflicts. 
There  must  be  a  recognition  that  the  repatriation  process  -even  when  it  runs  smoolhly-- 
can  actually  cost  more  in  the  short  term  although  repatriation  is  of  course  far  better  in 
the  long  term  than  warehousing  refugees  in  camps,  denying  them  all  opportunity  to  lead 
productive  lives. 

The  repatriation  of  more  than  300,000  Cambodians  during  the  last  year  is  costing 
the  world  community  about  $350  per  capita.  Repatriation  of  Afghanistan's  refugees  is 
twice  as  expensive  as  giving  assistance  to  Afghans  in  refugee  camps.   Early  projections 
are  that  repatriations  programs  for  Eritrea  and  Mozambique  will  cost  $130  to  $200  per 

refugee.  Refugees  who  go  home  need  transportation,  seeds,  farming  tools,  help  in 
reconstructing  their  houses  and  essential  food  until  the  first  harvest  comes  in.  In 
addition,  modem  warfare  has  left  behind  thousands  of  land  mines  that  pose  a  special 
threat  to  returning  refugees.  De-mining  is  time-consuming  and  costly,  yet  in  many 
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repatriation  programs  it  has  become  an  essential  program  to  ensure  the  safe  return  of 
refugees. 

Adequate  funding  for  repatriation  programs  is  necessary  to  achieve  long  term 
success  for  returning  refugee  groups.   While  such  programs  arc  more  expensive  in  the 
short  term,  they  are  cost-effective  in  the  long  term  both  in  human  and  financial  terms. 

A.  NEEDS  IN  EAST  ASIA 

The  Administration  has  requested  $37.5  million  for  this  area,  while  an 
amount  of  $44.8  million  would  be  more  appropriate.   This  latter  level  of  need  is 
the  current  fiscal  year  1993  appropriated  level. 

The  situation  of  Burmese  refugees  in  Bangladesh  continues  to  require  the 
full  attention  and  support  of  the  international  community.   Because  Bangladesh  is 
one  of  the  worid's  poorest  countries,  there  exists  a  real  and  high  risk  of 
rcfQUkment  of  the  Burmese  refugee  population,  unless  the  government  of 
Bangladesh  is  convinced  that  the  international  community  will  provide  the 
necessary  assistance. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  Comprehensive  Plan  of  Action  will  cost  the 
UNHCR  a  total  of  $86  million  in  the  current  1993  calendar  year.   Of  these 
projected  costs,  there  is  already  fear  that  a  deficit  of  as  much  as  $44  million  is 
likely.  Such  deficits  will  then  be  carried  over  into  1994. 

These  two  examples  of  refugees  assistance  needs  in  East  Asia  indicate  that 
this  regional  allocation  should  remain  at  the  $44.8  million  level,  and  not  decrease 
by  $7.3  million  as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

B.  NEEDS  IN  AFRICA 

The  President's  request  proposes  to  allocate  $136.0  million  to  refugee 
assist-;nce  needs  in  Africa.  This  is  a  $20  miUidn  increase  from  cjrrent  fiscal  year 
1993  levels.   However,  an  analysis  of  the  refugee  crises  in  Africa  and  the  financial 
needs  identified  by  the  UNHCR  would  indicate  that  a  $160.0  million  would  be  a 
more  adequate  funding  level. 

The  increases  in  the  Administration  budget  request  would  barely  address 
the  new  and  emerging  refugee  assistance  needs  for  Somalis  in  Kenya  and 
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Ethiopia.   Additional  new  refugee  emergencies  not  mentioned  in  the 
Administration's  budget  justification  are: 

•  The  outbreak  of  violence  in  Rwanda,  where  600,000  new  displaced  persons 
have  been  affected  in  the  last  few  months;  according  to  informed  sources, 
the  ICRC  budget  needs  in  Rwanda  have  increased  eight-fold. 

•  In  Togo,  political  violence  this  year  has  forced  more  that  200,000  refugees 
to  flee  to  neighboring  countries.   In  1993.  the  UNHCR  reports  already  a 
funding  gap  of  $10.5  million  (only  $0.9  million  has  been  pledged  so  far). 

•  Renewed  Fighting  between  the  Muslim  northern  government  and  the 
primarily  Christian  and  Animists  in  Southern  Sudan  have  exacerbated  the 
precarious  situation  of  more  than  263,000  refugees  who  have  fled  Sudan, 
and  increased  the  number  of  internally  displaced  persons  to  about  S 
million. 

As  an  example  of  things  to  come,  the  UNHCR  is  already  falling  short  in 
several  African  programs  in  1993.  The  deficits  illustrated  below  will  compound 
refugee  crises,  keeping  repatriation  programs  fi'om  operating,  and  raise  costs  in 
the  long  term. 

UNHCR  PROGRAMS  W3  Nw4       FgntUng  Cap 

Somalians  in  Kenya  - 

Repatriation  and  Cross-border  $42.7       $29.7  million 

Ethiopian  Repatriation  from  Sudan  $20.1       $19.6  million 

Mozambican  Repatriation  $55.0       $45.1  million 

C         NEEDS  IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

The  Administration  has  proposed  a  $12  million  increase  from  1993 
appropriations,  up  to  $42  million.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  reveals  that  about 
$56  million  will  be  needed. 

These  funds  will  primarily  assist  the  ongoing  voluntary  repatriation 
program  for  refugees  from  Afghanistan  who  are  now  in  camps  in  Pakistan. 
However,  this  repatriation  is  only  a  partial  picture  of  the  situation  of  Afghan 
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refugees.  The  current  year  1993  has  seen  renewed  hostilities  which  have  uprooted 
more  than  600,000  persons. 

Approximately  1.5  million  Afghans  returned  home  last  year.   Although 

initial  financial  assistance  was  provided,  they  are  now  in  need  of  further 
reintegration  and  rehabilitation  programs.   In  addition,  more  returnees  are 

expected  in  fiscal  year  1994.  While  the  current  repatriation  program  progresses, 

the  Afghan  refugee  population  outside  the  country  continues  to  be  the  largest 

refugee  group  in  the  world.   It  could  increase,  requiring  continued  care  and 

maintenance  programs.  Thus,  there  are  two  Afghan  refugee  programs  operating 

simultaneously  -for  returnees  and  new  exiles-  both  of  which  must  continue  to  be 

supported  by  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community  before  stability  and  peace 

will  be  achieved  in  this  troubled  nation. 

The  UNHCR  has  projected  a  budget  of  $75.5  million  for  this  repatriation 
program  alone  in  1993.   However,  the  current  income  is  falling  short  by  $52.5 
million,  which  will  have  a  marked  negative  impact  on  the  situation  of  Afghans  in 
fiscal  year  1994. 
D.         NEEDS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 

LIRS  believes  that  about  $10.0  million  will  be  needed  for  on-going  and 
new  refugee  situations  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Administration  has 
requested  only  $6.6  million. 

Given  the  recent  constitutional  crisis  in  Guatemala,  and  the  likelihood  that 
the  military  will  continue  to  interfere  in  the  government's  operations,  the 
repatriation  of  Guatemalan  refugees  from  Southern  Mexico  is  on  hold.   This  will 
increase  the  costs  for  care  and  maintenance  in  the  UNHCR  managed  camps  in 
Chiapas  and  Quintana  Roo.   Even  so,  only  50%  of  a  total  budget  of  $11.6  million 
for  the  repatriation  program  has  been  pledged  in  the  current  1993  year.  This 
expected  deficit  will  make  the  situation  worse  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Furthermore,  the  Administration  makes  no  mention  of  the  situation  of 
Haitian  refugees,  although  refugees  are  currently  in  exile  in  some  Caribbean 
countries  such  as  Bahamas,  Jamaica  and  the  Dominican  Republic.   The  budget 
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request  does  mention  the  need  to  assist  displaced  persons  in  Peru  and  Colombia 
through  programs  of  the  ICRC.   LIRS  believes  that  at  least  $4  million  should  be 
made  available  for  such  displaced  persons  to  prevent  refugee  flows  to  neighboring 
countries.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  indigenous  populations  most 
affected  by  the  conflict  between  the  Shining  Path  guerrillas  and  the  Peruvian 
security  forces. 
E.         NEEDS  IN  EUROPE  AND  THE  FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1994  budget  request  only  allows  for  an  increase 
of  a  little  more  than  one  half  million  dollars  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  when 
compared  to  fiinds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993  ($393  versus  $40.0  million). 
The  regional  allocation  includes  the  needs  of  refugees  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
(primarily  Bosnia  and  Croatia),  as  well  as  the  entire  former  Soviet  Union.  This 
recommendation  by  the  Administration  is  inadequate. 

In  Bosnia  alone,  the  UNHCR  has  recently  reported  that  they  are  falling 
short  of  the  needed  funds  to  help  people  barely  survive.  Refugees,  internally 
displaced  persons,  and  at-risk  populations  within  Bosnia  now  number  over  S 
million,  almost  50%  more  than  the  total  mentioned  in  the  Administration's 
request  (the  UN  figure  for  refugees  and  displaced  persons  alone  is  3.8  million). 
Approximately  23  million  of  these  needy  persons  from  the  former  Yugoslavia  are 
currently  totally  dependent  on  international  assistance  for  their  survival. 

Of  the  $447.6  million  budgeted  by  the  UNHCR  for  the  former  Yugoslavia 
in  1993,  only  $148.6  has  been  received  as  income.  If  this  shortfall  now  occurring 
in  1993  is  carried  over  into  1994,  as  it  seems  likely,  the  UNHCR  will  be  incapable 
of  meeting  the  most  fundamental  humanitarian  assistance  and  protection  needs  in 
the  former  Yugoslavia  in  the  next  year. 

The  United  Nations  consolidated  appeal  (which  indudes  refugee  assistance, 
peacekeeping,  and  other  needs)  of  March  11,  1993  totalled  $817  million.  This 
appeal  is  to  cover  humanitarian  assistance  needs  for  the  period  April  -  December 
1993,  and  has  received  a  minimal  re^>onse  bom  donor  govenunents.  As  a  result. 
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food  shortages  are  currently  so  serious  that  food  rations  are  being  reduced,  while 
other  essential  services  are  being  curtailed  as  well.  An  assessment  by  the  U.S. 
government  made  in  March  1993  in  Bosnia  pointed  out  the  crises  in  food 
assistance  and  "major  weaknesses"  in  medical  and  public  health  services.   In  this 
respect,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  U.S.  government  has  already  (as  of  March 
1993)  fully  committed  the  $30  million  earmark  in  the  MRA  account  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1993.   Likewise,  the  current  ERMA  balance  in  1993  is  expected  to 
be  depleted  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  solely  to  meet  the  needs  in  Bosnia. 

In  Tajikistan,  civil  war  has  forced  53,000  new  refugees  to  flee  to 
Afghanistan,  while  300,000  more  have  been  displaced  and  need  assistance  within 
the  country  itself.  The  U.S.  government  considers,  for  budget  planning  purposes, 

Tajikistan  as  part  of  the  European  region,  including  those  Tajik  refugee  who  have 
fled  to  Afghanistan.  The  UNHCR  anticipates  that  assistance  to  Tajik  refugees 
will  cost  at  least  $7.9  million  in  1993  alone.   Unfortunately,  only  $1.6  million  is  in 
hand  as  income  for  this  program.  This  large  deficit  sets  the  stage  for  an  even 
more  difficilt  situation  in  fiscal  year  1994.   It  should  furthermore  be  noted  that 
these  UNHCR  figures  only  apply  to  refugees  who  are  outside  Tajikistan;  the 
great  majority  -85%--  of  Tajiks  in  need  of  assistance  are  considered  "displaced 
persons"  within  their  own  country. 
II.        RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  MRA  AND  ERMA  IN  1994 

URS  believes  that  the  President's  request  for  the  Migration  Refugee  Assistance 
(MRA)  account  underestimates  critical  refugee  assistance  needs  in  1994  by  about  $100 
million.   LIRS  also  understands  that  the  political  climate  in  the  U.S.  Congress  will  make 
it  very  difficult  to  provide  significant  increase  in  any  foreign  assistance  programs.   In  light 
of  this  dissonance  between  real  needs  not  accounted  for,  the  severe  budgetary  constraints 
faced  by  our  nation  in  the  next  year,  and  the  lack  of  overall  and  strong  support  for 
foreign  assistance  programs,  LIRS  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

A.        THE  U.S.  SENATE  SHOULD  INCREASE  THE  MRA  ACCOUNT  A 
MODEST  $15  MILLION  FROM  THE  LEVEL  APPROVED  BY  THE  HOUSE 
SUBCOMMITTEE,  TO  A  TOTAL  OF  $685  MILLION. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  not  make  earmarks  in  this  account  for  specific 
programs,  as  this  would  restrict  the  Clinton  Administration  from  addressing 
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refugee  emergencies  as  they  arise.  This  is  particularly  important  in  light  of  the 
action  of  the  House  subcommittee,  which  has  earmarked  the  "refugees  to  Israel" 
line  item  and  increased  it  by  S25  million  from  the  Administration's  request. 
There  has  been  a  significant  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  migrating  to  Israel 
from  the  former  Soviet  Union  in  recent  years  (160,000  in  1991,  67,000  in  1992, 
and  about  50,000  projected  in  1993).  At  the  same  time,  the  funding  levels 
earmarked  by  Congress  have  remained  at  $80  million  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
Administration  should  be  able  to  have  flexibility  and  prioritize  resources  in  1994 
as  new  refugee  emergencies  arise. 

B.         THE  U.S.  SENATE  SHOULD  REPLENISH  THE  ERMA  ACCOUNT  AT 
LEAST  AT  THE  LEVEL  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  REQUEST,  OR 
HIGHER  THAN  $49J  MILLION  IF  AT  ALL  POSSIBLE. 

The  Administration's  request  for  replenishment  of  the  ERMA  account, 
$49.2  million,  is  the  same  appropriated  in  fiscal  years  1992  and  1993.   Given  the 
pattern  in  the  last  years,  the  ERMA  replenishment  should  be  increased  if  at  all 
possible,  to  allow  the  President  the  flexibility  to  respond  to  new  refugee 
emergencies  that  are  surely  to  arise. 

The  U.S.  Senate  should  not  fall  below  the  S49.2  million  replenishment 
proposed  by  the  President.   An  appropriation  of  only  $19.2  million  for  ERMA  will 
seriously  impair  the  U.S.  government  response  to  UN  special  appeals  in  1994. 

According  to  current  1993  year  UNHCR  estimates,  if  the  U.S.  were  to  live 

up  to  the  historic  levels  of  support  for  the  core  budget  and  the  special  programs, 
an  additional  $190  million  in  U.S.  contributions  would  be  needed.   While  this  may 

not  be  possible,  it  illustrates  how  far  behind  the  U.S.  is  falling  in  contributions  to 

special  appeals  by  the  UNHCR. 

III.      CONCLUSION 

The  end  of  the  Cold  War  is  providing  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  the 

international  community  to  resolve  some  of  the  large  outstanding  refugee  situations. 
However,  refugees  are  in  more  peril  than  ever,  as  the  U.S.  turns  inward  and  shrinks  from 
the  responsibilities  of  a  world  leader.  At  the  same  time,  budgetary  constraints  and 
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political  pressure  to  lower  the  U.S.  government  deficit  make  meeting  these  challenges 
very  difficult. 

LIRS  believes  that  the  modest  proposals  we  have  made  in  this  statement  will  go 
along  way  to  helping  very  vulnerable  refugees  at  least  survive.    In  some  ca.ses,  there  will 
great  opportunities  to  help  refugees  return  home  in  safety  and  dignity.   This  opportunity 
must  not  be  missed. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions  you  may  have.   Thank  you  again  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Senator  LEAHY.  You  are  not  getting  a  great  argument.  I  am  fac- 
ing one  problem  up  here.  We  are  going  to  end  up  cutting  the  over- 
all foreign  aid  bill  below  the  cuts  of  last  year,  and  we  are  being 
asked  for  a  great  deal  more.  The  Russian  aid  package,  of  course — 
everything  from  refugee  assistance  to  emergency  humanitarian  aid. 
We  have  so  many  things  in  here  that  we  are  being  asked  for,  we 
could  have  a  bill  twice  as  large  as  this  one  will  be  and  not  cover 
all  the  things  that  we  should. 

I  have  looked  at  countless  computer  printouts  and  spreadsheets. 
I  am  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it.  It  is  not  easy.  The  things 
you  talk  about  are  things  that  are  very  important  to  me.  And  I  ap- 
preciate what  you  have  said.  But  we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  on 
charging  forward  and  iust  see  where  it  goes. 

I  have  urged  the  administration  and  will  continue  to  urge  them 
to  begin  a  top-to-bottom  or  bottom-to-top  review  of  all  our  foreign 
aid.  We  have  areas  where  we  spend  money  today  that  we  do  not 
need  to.  And  we  have  areas  where  we  are  not  spending  money  that 
we  should  be  spending  money  on. 

Mr.  Deffenbaugh.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHEPARD  LOWMAN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  U.S.  CATHO- 
LIC CONFERENCE 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Lowman. 

Mr.  LowMAN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  is  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  today  on  the  critical  issue  of  assistance  for  refugees  next 
year.  And  I  know  you  have  had  a  long  day.  We  will  try  to  summa- 
rize. 

Senator  Leahy.  My  day  has  not  even  started.  It  is  going  to  be 
longer  before  we  get  done.  [Laughter.] 

Thank  you,  though. 

Mr.  Lowman.  A  long  day  and  a  longer  one  coming. 

This  committee  has  long  established  itself  as  concerned  and 
deeply  caring  for  the  refugees  and  dispossessed  of  the  world,  and 
we  thank  you  for  that.  In  the  coming  days  and  in  the  coming  years, 
we  are  going  to  need  your  continued  help  and  commitment. 

You  know,  a  few  years  ago,  the  morning  newspaper  was  a  joy  to 
behold.  Communist  governments  were  falling  and  democratic  re- 
gimes were  springing  up  overnight,  and  things  that  we  never 
dreamed  would  happen  in  our  lifetime  were  coming  to  pass.  But 
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these  days,  breakfast  is  a  pretty  gloomy  business  as  we  see  the  con- 
sequences of  the  ending  of  the  cold  war  so  often  manifesting  them- 
selves in  smaller  regional  conflicts,  ethnic  conflicts,  which  have  cre- 
ated unprecedented  refugee  populations  now  well  over  17  million, 
with  equal  or  greater  numbers  of  displaced  persons. 

Unfortunately,  there  really  is  not  any  reason  to  believe  that 
these  problems  will  diminish  in  the  next  few  years.  We  will  see  re- 
patriations and,  as  Mr.  Drumtra  has  pointed  out,  they  cost  money, 
but  they  will  happen.  But  there  will  be  new  crises  that  will  create 
new  refugee  populations,  as  well. 

Sometimes  the  whole  business  seems  so  overwhelming  and  com- 
plex and  often  intractable  that  you  almost  want  to  turn  away  from 
it.  But  we  cannot  do  that,  because  without  U.S.  leadership,  the 
magnitude  of  these  problems  is  simply  so  great  the  international 
community  would  just  be  overwhelmed.  So  we  have  to  supply  that 
leadership,  both  political  and  in  terms  of  resources  that  underpin 
that  leadership.  And  in  this  we  will  need  the  committee's  support. 

With  respect  to  the  needs  for  fiscal  year  1994,  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  has  all  along  felt  that  the  task  facing  us  will  require 
something  over  $700  million  for  the  MRA  account.  We  note  that 
the  authorizing  legislation  is  likely  to  set  the  figure  at  $685  mil- 
lion, and  that  the  House  has  approved  $670  for  the  MRA  account. 
We  would  agree  with  the  testimony  you  have  already  heard  that 
would  urge  the  Senate  to  restore  the  MRA  at  least  back  up  to  $685 
million. 

With  respect  to  the  "Emergency  refugee  migration  and  affairs" 
account,  the  ERMA,  authorizing  committees  have  put  that  at  $100 
million,  and  we  would  urge  that  indeed  the  Senate  support  that, 
and  bring  it  up  to  $100  million.  We  were  very  concerned  about  the 
passage  by  the  House  of  ERMA  of  only  $20  million,  $30  million 
below  the  President's  request,  and  far,  far  below  what  we  believe 
is  necessary. 

In  light  of  the  major  potential  for  new  refugee  crises  in  todays 
disorderly  world,  the  conference  would  urge  an  increase  in  this  ac- 
count to  the  authorized  figure  of  $100  imllion.  And  we  recognize 
this  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  find.  It  is  a  very 
disorderly  world. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  working  on  refugee  affairs,  I 
have  never  seen  an  international  situation  with  so  many  minefields 
out  there  that  have  the  potential  for  exploding  into  renigee  crises. 
So  that  we  hope  that  the  Senate  will  be  as  generous  as  they  can 
in  this  respect. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REV.  RICHARD  RYSCAVAGE,  S.J.,  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  U.S.  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify 

on  the  Fiscal  Year  1994  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  bill  and  other  refugee  issues. 

Last  year  the  Congress  kept  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  (MRA)  account  at 
$620  million,  while  wisely  replenishing  the  $50  million  Emergency  Migration  Account  (ERMA). 
For  fiscal  year  1994,  The  Congress  appears  likely  to  authorize  $685  million  for  the  MRA 
account  for  Fiscal  year  1994  and  to  raise  the  ERMA  account  to  $100  million.  The  House 
has  appropriated  $670  million  for  the  MRS  account  and  $20  million  for  the  ERMA.  We 
continue  to  believe  that  the  actual  need  of  the  MRA  account  is  a  minimum  of  $700  million 
and  fear  that  the  many  crises  looming  in  the  future  are  likely  to  make  the  authorized 
amount  insufficient.  We  strongly  urge  that  the  MRA  account  be  funded  at  least  at  (he  full 
authorized  amount  of  $685  million.  Especially  since  the  MRA  account  funding  may  prove 
to  be  insufficient,  we  also  urge  that  the  ERMA  account  be  raised  to  $100  million  to  reflect 
the  higher  costs  of  all  items  —  including  food  and  transportation  --  in  refugee  emergencies,  as 
well  as,  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  refugee  emergencies  facing  the  international  community  in 
the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  years  you  and  the  other  members  of  this  Subcommittee  have 
been  faithful  friends  to  refugees.  Your  leadership  has  greatly  helped  to  convince  the  Congress 
to  give  more  resources  to  the  world's  17  million  persecuted  and  homeless  refugees,  as  well  as 
the  more  than  20  million  internally  displaced  persons. 

The  discord  and  chaos  in  many  parts  of  the  world  following  the  end  of  the  cold  war  faces 
the  international  community  with  many  difficult  and  costly  challenges.  More  than  ever  before 
your  assistance  will  be  needed  to  assure  that  adequate  resources  are  available  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  plan  its  vital  role  in  the  search  for  just  and  humane  solutions  to  these 
problems.  It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  provide  both  political  leadership  and  leadership 
in  responding  to  specific  refugee  relief  and  assistance  needs.  In  dealing  with  such  problems, 
adequate  resources  are  needed  to  underpin  a  leadership  role. 

One  of  the  most  compelling  problems  in  refugee  assistance  is  the  more  than  3  million 
refugees  in  Africa.  I  recently  visited  Somalia  and  attended  a  Vatican  Conference  on  African 
refugees.  While  there,  1  met  with  African  bishops  and  refugees  who  had  fied  persecution  in 
Somalia,  Sudan,  Liberia,  Angola,  Mozambique,  Togo,  and  Ethiopia.  The  situation  in  Sudan  is 
particularly  tragic.  Civil  war,  famine,  and  drought  have  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  The  interruption  of  food  and  medical  aid  has  been  constantly  used  as  a  weapon  of 
war.   Continuing  famine  and  disease  literally  threaten  the  existence  of  population  groups  in  the 
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South.  Yean  of  serious  human  rights  abuses  have  made  it  difncult  for  many  to  believe  that  the 
government  is  ready  to  permit  Sudan  to  once  again  take  its  place  as  a  nation  of  peace,  with 
harmonious  relations  between  all  groups. 

This  past  year  the  Congress  has  helped  to  ensure  that  the  remaining  Hmong  refugees  in 
Thailand  are  afforded  protection  and  have  access  to  fair  screening.  Conditions  in  Laos  have  not 
substantially  improved  for  the  Hmong  and  forcible  repatriation  of  these  and  other  Laotian  asylum 
seekers  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  their  human  rights.  Because  of  Congressional  interest 
and  vigilance,  a  wiser  and  more  humane  policy  towards  the  Hmong  has  quietly  prevailed:  forced 
repatriations  have  ceased  and  the  U.S.  has  not  abandoned  the  remaining  50,000  former  resistance 
Tighters  and  their  families.  In  FY  1993  the  United  States  will  resettle  some  6,500  Hmong;  the 
Chiang  iCiam  Camp  remains  open;  and  12,000  Hmong  are  now  awaiting  processing  for  U.S. 
resettlement.  The  Catholic  Church  strongly  opposes  the  forced  repatriation  of  Hmong  refugees, 
or  of  any  other  asylum  seeker  who  would  be  at  risk  if  returned  home.  Would  that  we  had  only 
been  as  successful  in  obtaining  equitable  treatment  for  the  Haitian  asylum  seekers  or  the 
Burmese  Muslim  Rohingya  refugees  in  Bangladesh. 

The  screening  of  Vietnamese  boat  people  for  refugee  status  under  the  Comprehensive 
Plan  of  Action  (CPA)  is  nearing  completion  and  in  1994  we  may  find  75,000  -  80,000  asylum 
seekers  whose  claims  have  been  rejected  and  who  are  expected  to  return  home.  The  screening 
process  has  been  very  restrictive  and  many  applicants  who  believe  they  have  a  good  claim  have 
been  screened  out.  These  people  are  very  resistant  to  returning  home  and,  as  pressures  are 
increased  on  them  to  repatriate,  tensions  are  growing  in  the  camp  including  hunger  strikes, 
violence,  protests  and  even  suicides.  The  UNHCR  must  be  pressed  to  work  with  this  population 
sensitively,  maintaining  a  decent  level  of  care  and  social  services  in  the  camps  rather  than 
deliberately  creating  ever  harsher  conditions  in  order  to  force  their  speedy  return  home.  As  with 
other  groups,  the  Catholic  Church  objects  to  the  forcible  return  of  the  boat  people,  whether  this 
is  accomplished  by  physical  force  or  by  deliberately  creating  unacceptable  camp  conditions  to 
reach  this  end. 

The  most  important  issue  for  refugees  is  physical  and  legal  protection  in  a  place  of 
temporary  sqfe  haven.  At  times,  however,  the  conditions  into  which  refugees  are  placed  in 
temporary  asylum  which  can  inadvertently  put  an  already  vulnerable  refugee  at  further  risk.  The 
United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  has  developed  guidelines  to  improve 
the  protection  of,  and  assistance  to,  refugee  women  and  children.  Unfortunately,  these 
guidelines  have  been  neither  widely  observed  nor  implemented.  We  urge  that  the  U.S.  continue 
to  specially  fund  and  press  the  UNHCR  to  commit  wholeheartedly  to  train  and  sensitize  its  staff, 
as  well  as  those  of  cooperating  governments  and  nongovernmental  agencies,  in  how  to  implement 
better  protection  and  assistance  programs  for  vulnerable  refugees,  in  particular  to  reduce  assault 
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and  abuse.  Without  U.S.  attention  and  funding,  the  rinancially  burdened  UHHCR  will  not  be 
able  to  improve  its  data  collection,  recruitment,  or  training  efforts  in  this  critically  important 
area.  Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  need  for  such  attention  is  critical  and  very  often  lacking.  The  great 
majority  of  the  worlds  refugee  population  consists  of  women  and  children. 

The  conflict  in  the  former  Yugoslavia,  for  example,  has  made  it  clear  that  rape  can  be 
used  as  a  deliberate  weapon  of  war.  Unfortunately,  the  prevention,  treatment,  and  counselling 
of  refugee  rape  victims  has  not  been  a  priority  of  international  refugee  assistance  programs. 
However,  Canada  recently  recognized  sexual  abuse  as  constituting  grounds  for  refugee  and 
asylum  status.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  Congress  created  the  first  protection  and  victim  assistance 
program  for  Vietnamese  boat  people  attacked  by  pirates  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  was  not  a  fringe 
idea  then;  it  is  certainly  not  now.  We  urge  the  Committee  to  earmark  $5  million  in  funding  for 
efforts  such  as  pilot  programs  and  improved  training  for  refugee  workers  to  assist  victims  of 
sexual  abuse  and  violence. 

Last  year  Congress  earmarked  $35  million  for  refugees  in  the  former  Yugoslavia.  From 
firsthand  experience  it  is  clear  to  me  that  increased  funds  will  be  needed  both  this  year  and  next 
year.  A  short  time  ago  I  visited  Sarajevo,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  cities  in  the  world,  where 
one  in  six  of  its  remaining  370,000  people  have  been  injured  by  shelling  and  relentless  sniper 
fire.  This  once  beautiful  city  is  a  mere  shell  of  its  former  self.  In  the  former  Yugoslavia,  more 
than  2.S  million  people  have  become  refugees  and  another  1.5  million  are  internally  displaced. 
Hungary  and  Poland  are  struggling  valiantly  to  house  and  feed  the  refugees  they  shelter. 
Croatia,  which  on  a  per  capita  basis  has  provided  far  more  safe  haven  than  any  other  country, 
has  had  its  living  standard  cut  in  half.  The  S3  million  per  day  cost  of  caring  for  the  refugees 
has  worn  away  the  country's  meager  resources.  Croatia,  which  officially  closed  its  borders  to 
new  arrivals  last  July,  has  continued  to  register  newcomers  and  deserves  additional  international 
assistance  for  the  refugees  it  shelters. 

One  area  where  a  small  amount  of  additional  funding  could  make  a  substantial  long-term 
difference  would  be  to  increase  migration  funding  by  $10  million.  This  increase  would  be  used 
for  bilateral  programs,  particularly  those  utilizing  the  expertise  of  American  non-governmental 
organizations.  This  NGO  experience  could  be  used  to  help  new  and  developing  nations  create 
a  climate  and  institutional  capacity  to  more  effectively  cope  with  migration  and  refugee 
problems.  The  State  Department  should  encourage  the  development  of  more  model  technical 
assistance  and  educational  programs,  staff  exchanges,  and  seminars  that  would  help  countries, 
particularly  those  in  Eastern  Europe,  develop  appropriate  institutional  structures  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  non-governmental  organizations  that  could  help  these  countries  belter  cope  with 
migration  and  refugee  issues.  Many  former  refugee  producing  countries  -  which  are  now 
countries  of  first  asylum  -  are  working  hard  to  improve  the  treatment  of  their  minorities.  These 
nations  are  striving  to  accommodate  more  ethnically  and  religiously  diverse  populations. 
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realizing  the  need  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  those  within  their  borders  ~  including  migrant 
workers,  returning  nationals,  and  asylum  seekers.  The  United  States  Catholic  Conference  has 
begun  a  modest  pilot  program  with  our  colleagues  in  Eastern  Europe,  Russia,  and  the  Ukraine 
on  just  such  issues.  However,  the  interest  and  need  for  such  efforts  far  outstrips  our  own 
resources. 

The  FY  1993  budget  permits  the  admission  of  122,000  refugees.  This  number  includes 
only  a  handful  of  Burmese  dissidents,  a  few  hundred  Haitians  -  despite  the  increasing  violence 
and  human  rights  abuse  there,  and  no  Chinese  dissidents  or  other  victims  of  serious  human  rights 
abuses.  The  FY  1993  refugee  admissions  ceilings  do  not  permit  the  admission  of  Sri  Lankans, 
Peruvians,  Guatemalans,  or  victims  of  religious  persecution  ~  except  those  from  Cuba.  We 
believe  our  country  should  maintain  an  open  door  for  at  least  150,000  of  the  world's 
refugees,  while  showing  greater  sensitivity  to  victims  of  religious  persecution  and  violence. 

My  organization  has  been  assisting  refugees  for  more  than  70  years,  working  without 
regard  to  race,  ethnicity  or  religion.  As  a  network  of  community-based  organizations  we  are 
able  to  develop  sponsorships,  generate  volunteer  involvement,  and  gamer  private  contributions 
that  often  far  outstrip  government-provided  funding.  We  applaud  the  State  Department  and 
Congress  for  developing  in  refugee  resettlement  a  partnership  unique  in  the  world;  a  partnership 
which  combines  the  best  of  the  federal  government  and  of  private  nonprofit  agencies.  But,  like 
every  other  sector,  we  too  are  affected  by  rising  costs  and  have  already  tightened  our  belts  as 
far  as  we  can. 

If  Congress  had  helped  us  keep  up  with  inflation,  the  individual  grant  for  refugee 
resettlement  would  have  more  than  doubled  from  its  current  level  of  $630  to  approximately 
$1300.  That  level  would  substantially  increase  the  upfront  services  we  could  provide  and  would 
reduce  the  current  drain  on  state  and  local  government-funded  services.  However,  given  the 
current  budget  situation,  a  modest  increase  to  $700  per  capita  would  still  make  a  substantial 
difference.  An  increase  of  just  1 1  %  over  the  current  per  capita  grant  would  represent  an 
additional  $8.5  million  in  this  account  -  a  very  small  item  in  the  MRA  account,  but  extremely 
significant  to  us.  Such  an  increase  would  be  spent  locally  by  community-based  nonprofit 
organizations  for  housing,  furnishings,  utilities,  and  even  clothing  for  refugees  who  arrive  with 
literally  only  the  'clothes  on  their  backs.' 

Refugee  admissions  represent  an  immutable  testament  to  our  nation's  belief  in  the 
essential  dignity  of  each  individual,  the  need  to  uphold  human  rights,  and  the  value  of  an 
ethnically  and  culturally  diverse  democratic  society.  Although  there  are  initial  costs,  the 
payback  is  tremendous.  Refugees  are  survivors  and  builders  who  seek  simply  the  opportunity 
to  do  what  many  others  Heeing  tyranny  have  done  before:  to  have  a  chance  to  live  in  freedom. 
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to  worship  and  raise  their  families  in  their  religious  traditions,  and  to  cherish  the  democratic 
traditions  of  this  society. 

According  to  Pope  John  Paul  11,  humanitarian  intervention  is  obligatory  where  the 
survival  of  populations  and  entire  ethnic  groups  is  seriously  compromised.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
our  view  that  is  what  the  U.S.  refugee  program  is  all  about.  We  urge  you  to  continue  your 
wise  stewardship  and  to  provide  at  least  $685  million  for  refugee  funding  in  1994  and  $100 
million  for  the  ERMA  account.  At  that  level  we  would  be  able  to  improve  protection;  augment 
basic  education  and  humanitarian  assistance,  including  counselling  and  treatment  of  victims  of 
violence;  and  assist  the  voluntarily  return  of  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  to  places  like 
Mozambique,  Guatemala,  and  Vietnam  and  stand  ready  to  respond  promptly  to  the  many  refugee 
emergencies  that  may  develop  in  today's  unstable  woHd. 

Thank  you. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lowman.  You  know  my  position, 
my  attitude  on  this.  And  I  would  say  just  what  I  said  before.  We 
are  scrambling  to  find  money.  It  is  an  area  where  I  would  like  to 
see  the  United  States  get  involved.  I  would  also  like  to  see  a  lot 
of  our  wealthy  European  and  Asian  allies  get  involved. 

I  think  that  it  goes  beyond  some  of  the  political  and  economic  is- 
sues that  we  face  when  countries  like  ours  or  Japan,  and  most  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  blessed  with  a  standard  of  living  that 
is  almost  unbelievable  to  so  many  billions  in  the  world.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  this  kind  of  standard  of  living,  we  have  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  help  others. 

This  is  not  liberal,  conservative  or  any  other  kind  of  philosophy. 
I  just  think  it  is  a  fact. 

I  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  Vermont,  and  like  most  people 
there,  I  had  a  sense  that  you  helped  out  your  neighbors.  In  a  global 
sense,  these  are  our  neighbors. 

Ma'am,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  all  very,  very  much  for  being 
here. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  CODY,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TASK 
FORCE  FOR  LEBANON 

Senator  Leahy.  On  our  next  panel  we  will  have  Cleorge  Cody  of 
the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon;  Ghassan  Raad,  National  Al- 
liance of  Lebanese  Americans;  Seely  Beggiani,  Commission  for  Leb- 
anon; and  Imad  Hage,  the  Council  of  Lebanese  American  Organiza- 
tions. 

I  apologize  if  I  have  mispronounced  any  of  your  names. 

Mr.  Cody,  why  don't  we  start  with  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Cody.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  allowing  me  to  present  this  testimony  today.  I 
would  like  to  request  that  my  written  testimony  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

Senator  Leahy.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  Cody.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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I  am  Dr.  George  Cody,  executive  director  of  the  American  Task 
Force  for  Lebanon.  I  am  delivering  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  our 
chairman,  Thomas  Nassif,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Morocco. 
The  task  force  is  an  organization  whose  goal  is  to  heighten  aware- 
ness of  the  American  public  and  the  United  States  Government  of- 
ficials and  policymakers  to  the  plight  of  the  Lebanese  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  heartened  by  and  applaud  the  bold  visit 
to  Beirut  on  February  22,  of  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Chris- 
topher. We  hope  that  the  Secretary's  visit  indicates  that  Lebanon's 
vital  interests  will  not  be  compromised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  16  years  of  tragic  war,  we  want  to  speak 
of  reconstruction.  Security  has  improved  dramatically  in  Lebanon 
since  late  1990,  when  the  Lebanese  Government  established  the 
Council  for  Development  and  Reconstruction  to  spearhead  its  re- 
construction effort.  The  International  Bechtel  plan  suggests  how 
and  where  United  States  assistance  to  Lebanon  would  complement 
the  Lebanese  Government's  reconstruction  program. 

According  to  a  World  Bank  report,  Lebanon  will  need  an  initial 
short-term  public  investment  recovery  program  costing  $2.3  billion 
to  be  implemented  over  the  next  3  years,  with  between  $650  to 
$750  million  a  year  needed  to  be  raised  abroad  to  finance  public 
sector  investment  in  current  operations. 

In  addition,  public  investment  programs  over  the  medium-  to 
long-term  will  require  a  further  $5  billion.  The  task  force  is  not 
proposing  that  the  U.S.  fund  this  amount.  But  we  are  suggesting 
that  the  United  States  foreign  aid  package  be  sizable  enough  to 
show  foreign  donors  and  Lebanese  expatriates  that  the  United 
States  has  confidence  in  Lebanon's  future. 

Reinvestment  has  not  taken  place  as  expected,  awaiting  a  sizable 
aid  package  from  the  United  States,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  re- 
strictive policy  that  bans  travel  on  United  States  passports  to  Leb- 
anon, and  hinders  American  business  participation  in  Lebanon's 
economy.  These  steps  would  show  investors,  foreign  and  domestic, 
that  the  United  States  encourages  private  sector  participation  in 
Lebanon's  reconstruction  effort. 

It  is  essential  to  repatriate  a  portion  of  Lebanon's  resources,  both 
human  and  financial,  for  Lebanon's  redevelopment.  Funds  for  Leb- 
anon are  being  pledged  for  infrastructure  and  development 
projects.  Steady  annual  increases  in  aid  and  a  strong  commitment 
from  the  United  States  would  help  convert  these  pledges  into  dis- 
bursements and  encourage  other  donors  to  contribute. 

So  far,  there  has  been  over  $1  billion  pledged.  Furthermore,  re- 
building the  Beirut  commercial  district,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
private  sector,  will  cost  approximately  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon 
would  like  to  request  $150  million,  which  is  reasonable  in  light  of 
Lebanon's  need  for  economic  aid,  given  the  current  economic  cli- 
mate and  budgetary  constraints,  the  task  force  supports  the  Hon. 
Nick  Rahall's  very  modest  request  for  $15  million  in  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Lebanon  for  fiscal  year  1994. 

In  recent  years,  assistance  to  Lebanon  has  been  distributed 
through  PVO's.  We  would  like  to  request  that  $10  million  continue 
to  be  distributed  through  PVO's.  We  also  suggest  that  $5  million 
be  distributed  through  the  Lebanese  Government  to  establish  a  de- 
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partment  of  statistics,  with  the  project  being  executed  by  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Development  Program,  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strong  consensus  among  those  involved  in 
international  finance  and  economic  development  that  creation  of  a 
department  of  statistics  should  be  a  priority.  The  estimate  to  con- 
struct the  building,  acquire  the  computers  and  employ  statisticians 
is  approximately  $5  million.  Lebanon  currently  has  no  data  base, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  planning  without  GNP  indica- 
tors and  household  surveys. 

We  would  like  to  recommend  that  leverage  funding  and  fund- 
matching  be  used  for  aid  projects  with  private  sector  participation. 
The  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  supports  more  foreign  as- 
sistance being  channeled  through  indigenous  Lebanese  PVO's  that 
have  a  history  of  sound  accounting.  We  are  vitally  concerned  that 
aid  given  to  Lebanon  reaches  all  those  in  need,  and  we  further  re- 
quest a  minimum  provision  of  $400,000  in  IMET  funds  for  Lebanon 
in  fiscal  year  1994. 

A  strong  Lebanese  Army  is  essential  to  the  withdrawal  of  all 
non-Lebanese  forces.  An  army  capable  of  securing  Lebanon's  bor- 
ders and  protecting  its  citizens  is  mandatory  if  Lebanon  is  to  exer- 
cise its  sovereignty  and  safeguard  its  territorial  integrity. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  the  subcommittee  is  concerned  that  for- 
eign assistance  creates  dependency  among  recipients,  but  depend- 
ency is  anathema  to  the  Lebanese. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  A.  NASSIF,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TASK  FORCE  FOR  LEBANON 

I  am  Thomas  A.  Nassif,  Chairman  of  the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  (ATFL)  and 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Morocco.  I  am  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gulf  Interstate 
Corporation  and  its  subsidiaries  Gulf  Interstate  International  and  Gulf  Interstate  Engineering 
of  Houston,  Texas. 

The  Task  Force  is  an  organization  whose  goal  is  to  heighten  awareness  of  the  American 
public  and  United  States  government  officials  and  policymakers  to  the  plight  of  the  Lebanese 
people.  Our  members  reflect  most  religious  groups  in  Lebanon  and  a  prominent  roster  of 
American  talent  in  business,  law,  medicine,  the  professions,  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  public 
officials,  including  two  members  of  Congress. 

We  had  wide-ranging  discussions  with  the  Bush  Administration  about  the  problems  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Lebanon.  We  have  approached  the  Clinton  Administration  about  Lebanon's 
future  and  we  are  optimistic  the  Administration  will  respond. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  heartened  by  the  visit  to  Beirut  on  February  22  of  Secretary  of 
State  Warren  Christopher.  Secretary  Christopher  said  that  the  visit,  "symbolizes  our 
commitment  and  support  for  the  Lebanese  government,  for  its  effort  to  achieve  independence 
and  territorial  integrity,  for  the  dissolution  of  the  armed  militias  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  all 
non-Lebanese  forces."  The  American  Task  Force  applauds  the  Clinton  Administration  and 
Secretary  Christopher  for  the  bold  decision  to  visit  Beirut.  The  Secretary's  trip  reinforces  what 
we  interpret  as  the  Administration's  firm  decision  that  Lebanon's  vital  interests  will  not  be 
compromised  and  that  the  United  States  policy  is  to  guarantee  Lebanon's  security  and 
independence  in  the  community  of  nations. 

The  people  of  Lebanon  have  suffered  as  few  people  have  suffered  in  history.  A  tragic  war 
which  lasted  for  16  years  defies  both  logic  and  morality  and  as  always,  it  is  the  people  who 
suffer.  Contemplate  these  figures  on  the  tragic  war  released  by  Lebanese  authorities  for  a 
country  that  had  a  pre-war  population  estimated  at  3.2  million:  144,240  dead,  197,506 
injured,  and  17,415  missing.  A  study  conducted  by  St.  Joseph  University  of  Beirut  and  the 
University  of  Laval  in  Canada  puts  the  number  of  displaced  persons  at  568,000  or  18.5%  of 
the  population. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  this  tragedy,  we  want  to  speak  of  reconstruction.  Security  has 
improved  dramatically  in  Lebanon  since  late  1990,  when  the  Lebanese  govemment 
reestablished  the  Council  for  Development  and  Reconstruction  (CDR)  to  spearhead  its 
reconstruction.  CDR  commissioned  a  study,  financed  by  Mr.  Rafiq  Hariri,  the  current  prime 
minister,  and  undertaken  by  Lebanon's  largest  engineering  firm  Dar  al-Handasah,  resulting  in 
a  detailed  recovery  plan  to  reconstruct  and  redevelop  Lebanon.  Damage  assessment  for  the 
various  sectors  was  panly  financed  by  the  European  Economic  Community.  This  plan  formed 
the  basis  for  the  Worid  Bank-proposed  rehabilitation  project. 

This  plan  suggests  how  and  where  U.S.  assistance  to  Lebanon  would  complement  the 
Lebanese  government's  reconstruction  program.  According  to  a  World  Bank  report,  Lebanon 
will  need  an  initial  short-term  public  investment  recovery  program  costing  $2.3  billion  to  be 
implemented  over  the  next  three  years,  with  between  $650  to  $750  million  a  year  needed  to  be 
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raised  abroad  to  finance  public  sector  investment  and  current  operations.  In  addition,  public 
investment  programs  over  the  medinm-long  term  will  require  a  further  $5  billion.  The  ATFL  is 
not  proposing  that  the  U.S.  fund  this  atnount,  but  we  are  suggesting  that  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
package  be  sizable  enough  to  show  foreign  donors  and  Lebanese  expatriates  that  the  U.S.  has 
confidence  in  Lebanon's  future.  Reinvestment  has  not  taken  place  as  expected  awaiting  a 
sizable  aid  package  from  the  U.S.,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  restrictive  policy  that  bans  travel 
on  U.S.  passports  to  Lebanon  and  hinders  American  business  participation  in  Lebanon's 
economy.  These  steps  would  show  investors,  foreign  and  domestic,  that  the  U.S.  encounges 
private  sector  participation  in  Lebanon's  reconstruction  effort.  It  is  essential  to  repatriate  a 
portion  of  Lebanon's  resources,  both  human  and  financial,  for  Lebanon's  redevelopment. 
The  U.S.  business  community  can  profit  from  participation  in  the  public  and  private 
investment  program.  Currently,  funds  for  Lebanon  are  being  pledged  for  infrastructure  and 
development  projects.  Steady  annual  increa.ses  in  aid  and  a  strong  commitment  from  the 
United  States  would  help  convert  these  pledges  into  disbursements  and  encourage  other 
donors  to  contribute.  Notable  among  the  pledges  are  the  European  Community/European 
Investment  Bank-$308  million;  ltaly-$460  million;  World  Bank-$175  million;  Kuwaiti  Fund 
for  Arab  Economic  Development-$70  million;  Arab  Fund  for  Economic  and  Social 
Development-$75  million;  Saudi  Arabia-$60  million;  and  other  donors  including  OPEC  Fund, 
International  Fund  for  Agricultural  Development  (IFAD),  Islamic  Development  Bank,  and 
United  Nations  Development  Programme  (UNDP).  Furthermore,  rebuilding  the  Beirut 
commercial  district,  to  be  undertaken  by  the  private  sector,  will  cost  $3  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  the  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  would  like  to  request 
$150  million-which  is  reasonable  in  light  of  Lebanon's  need  for  economic  aid.  Given  the 
current  economic  climate  and  budgetary  restraints,  the  Task  Force  supports  Hon.  Nick 
Rahall's  very  modest  request  for  $15  million  in  foreign  assistance  for  Lebanon  for  FY  94. 
In  recent  years,  assistance  to  Lebanon  has  been  distributed  through  PVO's.  We  would 
like  to  request  that  $10  million  continue  to  be  distributed  through  PVO's.  We  also  suggest  that 
$5  million  be  distributed  through  the  Lebanese  government  to  establish  a  department  of 
statistics,  with  the  project  being  executed  by  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme,  the 
World  Bank,  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  There  seems  to  be  ;i  strong  consensu^ 
among  those  involved  in  international  finance  and  economic  development  that  the  creation  of  a 
department  of  statistics  should  be  a  number  one  priority.  The  estimate  to  construct  the 
building,  acquire  the  computers,  and  employ  the  statisticians  is  $5  million.  Lebanon  currently 
has  no  database  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  any  sort  of  planning  without  GNP  indicators  and 
household  surveys.  In  a  speech  entitled  "Key  Issues  in  the  Reconstruction  of  Lebanon"  given 
on  January  5,  1993  before  the  Allied  Social  Sciences  Associations  in  Anaheim,  California,  Dr. 
Louis  Hobeika,  a  financial  economist  with  the  World  Bank,  said  the  following  about 
rebuilding  the  department  of  statistics: 

This  is  necessary  if  we  want  to  have  any  long  term  strategy.  We  have  to  rebuild 

the  files  and  bring  back  the  experts  who  are  working  all  over  the  world. 

International  Institutions,  donors  and  economic  partners  require  that  the  country 

possess  a  full  set  of  reliable  statistics. 
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We  would  like  to  recommend  that  leverage  funding  and  fund  matching  be  used  for  AID 
projects,  with  private  sector  participation.  This  process  will  mobilize  capital,  promote 
cooperation  among  donor  countries,  reduce  duplication,  and  increase  the  scale  of  projects 
undertaken.  The  World  Bank  is  well  suited  to  coordinate  these  multilateral  projects.  We 
understand  AID  welcomes  the  concept  of  leverage  funding. 

Two  very  important  areas  in  which  U.S.  assistance  could  be  used  to  foster  Lebanese 
reconstruction  are  the  training  of  public  administrators  and  vocational  training.  Public 
administration  was  substantially  weakened  during  the  war  and  many  of  the  ministries  and 
public  agencies  expected  to  oversee  rehabilitation  are  woefully  understaffed  in  the  upper  and 
middle  grades  and  this  is  currently  a  major  bottleneck  in  the  reconstruction  process.  The 
American  University  of  Beirut  is  currently  undertaking,  in  cooperation  with  the  Economic 
Development  Institute  of  the  World  Bank,  an  1 8-rnonth  comprehensive  program  of  training 
and  retraining  civil  servants  in  areas  concerned  with  economic  and  financial  inanagement.  This 
program  is  financed  by  grants  from  the  Arab  Fund,  Kuwait  Fund,  and  OPEC  Fund.  The 
Lebanese  construction  industry  needs  to  be  revitalized  to  undertake  the  anticipated  mammoth 
rebuilding  and  so  we  recommend  that  some  U.S.  assistance  be  appropriated  for  vocational 
training  and  small-scale  development.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed  youth  and 
former  militiamen  and  vocational  training  would  help  integrate  them  into  the  economy.  Small- 
scale  development  complements  vocational  training  by  helping  those  completing  the  programs 
set  up  small  businesses. 

The  American  Task  Force  for  Lebanon  supports  more  foreign  assistance  being  channeled 
through  indigenous  Lebanese  PVO's  that  have  a  history  of  sound  accounting.  We  are  vitally 
concemed  that  the  aid  given  to  Lebanon  reaches  all  those  in  need  and  reasonable  amounts  be 
used  for  administration.  There  are  Beirut-based  auditing  firms  that  have  the  ability  to  check  the 
fiscal  responsibility  of  Lebanese  PVO's. 

Under  the  Small  Value  Procurement  program,  US-AID  gave  to  indigenous  Lebanese 
PVO's  $  190,000  for  FY.  90,  $300,000  for  FY  9 1 ,  and  $400,000  for  FY  92.  The  American 
Task  Force  for  Lebanon  would  like  to  see  this  trend  continue.  This  is  not  to  say  that  US-based 
PVO's  do  not  play  a  vital  role  for  the  Lebanese.  Some  of  them  have  extremely  low  overheads, 
even  comparable  to  the  Lebane.se  PVO's.  We  wish  to  acknowledge  and  thank  organizations 
such  as  Save  the  Children,  Catholic  Relief  Service,  YMCA,  UNICEF,  World  Rehabilitation 
Fund,  the  Near  East  Foundation,  and  the  American  Red  Cross  for  their  exceptional 
performance  in  dispensing  aid. 

We  further  request  a  minimum  provision  of  $400,000  in  IMET  funds  for  Lebanon.  Our 
organization  is  in  full  agreement  with  the  Administration  and  State  Department  policy  to 
continue  the  tradition  of  training  Lebanese  soldiers  in  the  United  States  "in  order  to  foster 
values  consistent  with  the  role  of  the  armed  forces  in  a  democratic  state". 

A  strong  Lebanese  Army  is  essential  to  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-Lebanese  forces.  An 
army  capable  of  securing  Lebanon's  borders  and  protecting  its  citizens  is  mandatory  if 
Lebanon  is  to  exercise  its  sovereignty  and  safeguard  its  territorial  integrity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  that  the  subcommittee  is  concemed  that  foreign  assistance 
creates  dependency  among  recipients.  We  want  to  draw  attention  to  the  Lebanese  people's 
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cli.iracler--tlieir  chief  asset.  Lcbanon--a  country  with  few  natural  resources  but  diligent  people- 
-was  an  economic  success.  Dependency  is  anathema  to  the  Lebanese. 

Mr.  Chaimian,  we  wish  to  thank  the  United  States  for  being  a  leader  in  humanitarian 
assistance  for  Lebanon.  Our  members  are  now  looking  beyond  disaster  relief  this  fail  and 
planning  a  two-day  Conference  on  Lebanon's  Reconstniction  to  be  attended  by  United  Stales 
policymakers  and  agency  representatives,  Lebanese  decision-makers,  the  expatriate  Ixbanese 
business  community,  multinational  corporations,  representatives  of  traditional  donor 
countries,  and  international  fmancial  institutions  to  address  Lebanon's  critical  reconstruction 
needs. 

Senator  Leahy.  How  much  is  being  received  now?  Is  it  about  $10 
million? 

Mr.  Cody.  $10  million. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  you  want  to  increase  that  to  $150  million? 

Mr.  Cody.  No,  no;  $15  million.  We  would  like  to  do  it  at  $150 
million. 

Senator  Leahy.  Yes,  I  misunderstood  you.  We  all  heard  $150  mil- 
lion here.  That  is  why  you  suddenly  had  our  attention  more  than 
you  had  before.  That  is  why. 

Mr.  Cody.  We  would  like  to  increase  it  to  $150  million,  or  even 
more  than  that. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  was  checking  my  pockets. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Cody. 

Mr.  Cody.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GHASSAN  RAAD,  MEMBER  OF  THE  POUCY  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEBANESE  AMERI- 
CANS 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Raad. 

Mr.  Raad.  My  name  is  Ghassan  Raad,  a  former  professor  of  polit- 
ical science.  And  presently  the  political  struggle  on  behalf  of  the 
Lebanese  and  the  liberation  of  Lebanese  from  occupying  foreign 
forces  are  my  full-time  occupation. 

I  am  here  today  as  a  member  of  the  NALA  organization,  an 
American  organization  committed  to  the  liberation  of  Lebanon  from 
all  occupying,  non-Lebanese  forces.  As  a  dual-citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  Lebanon,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  people  of 
Lebanon  who  are  suffering  the  indignities  of  occupation. 

I  do  so  as  a  loyal  U.S.  citizen,  having  in  mind  the  ultimate  Amer- 
ican interests  in  mind,  of  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Lebanese  today  live  in  a  period  of  false  peace 
and  tranquility,  as  Lebanon  is  fully  occupied,  and  no  decision  can 
be  taken  by  any  Lebanese  official  without  the  consent  of  his  Syrian 
counterpart  as  stipulated  in  Treaty  of  Brotherhood  and  Cooperation 
of  May  13,  1991.  The  Syrians  interferred  in  every  aspect  of  our  na- 
tional life,  making  life  in  a  supposedly  independent  Lebanon  a 
nightmare  and  a  mockery. 

The  question  we  are  addressing  today  is  whether  or  not  this  sub- 
committee should  allocate  funds  to  the  Syrian-controlled  Govern- 
ment of  Lebanon.  Our  answer  is  categorically  no.  Because  any 
funds  allocated  to  Lebanon  will  end  up  in  Syria. 

I  am  trying  to  skip  over  my  written  notes. 
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Senator  Leahy.  I  will  read  your  whole  statement,  and  it  will  be 
part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Raad.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  would  like  you  to  highlight  the  points  you  real- 
ly want  me  to  remember. 

Mr.  Raad.  Exactly. 

So  we  are  against  aid  to  the  Government  of  Lebanon  directly,  be- 
cause this  aid  will  end  up  in  Syria,  since  Syria  controls  Lebanon 
and  since  there  is  a  treaty  that  is  very  clear  and  specific  as  far  as 
this  control  is  concerned.  They  call  it  cooperation.  They  call  it 
whatever  they  want  to  call  it.  In  reality,  it  is  nothing  but  full  occu- 
pation, and  nothing  can  be  done  in  Lebanon  by  any  Lebanese,  any 
Lebanese,  including  that  Lebanese  who  has  some  money,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Syrians. 

The  question  we  are  addressing  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
or  not,  of  course 

Senator  Leahy.  You  have  not  seen  any  change  in  that  in  the  last 
year?  Has  this  S3n*ian  control  remained  the  same  for  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Raad.  Not  yet. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  mean,  is  the  control  the  same  today  as  it  was 
a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Raad.  It  is  even  more,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Leahy.  Even  more.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Raad.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  the  Lebanese  have  suffered 
enough  after  16  years  of  war  and  an  ongoing  occupation.  They 
should  not  continue  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  some  bad  deci- 
sions by  some  bureaucrats  connected  to  the  imposition  of  the  travel 
ban  against  Lebanon. 

While  in  NALA  we  strongly  support  the  travel  ban  imposed  on 
United  States  citizens  from  traveling  in  and  through  Lebanon  on 
United  States  passports  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  United 
States  citizens,  we  oppose,  nonetheless,  the  new  restrictions  im- 
posed by  the  Department  of  Transportation  that  now  prohibits  any- 
one traveling  to  Lebanon  from  the  United  States  from  obtaining 
airline  tickets  from  an  American  point  of  origin  to  Beirut  Inter- 
national Airport. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

It  is  our  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  day  we  will  see  some  of  you 
in  Beirut,  the  center  of  American  cultural  and  educational  influ- 
ence throughout  the  region,  as  demonstrated  by  two  institutions — 
the  American  University  of  Beirut  and  Beirut  University  College. 
It  is  also  NALA's  hope  that  one  day  we  can  recommend  to  this  com- 
mittee the  allocation  of  funds  to  the  Government  of  a  sovereign, 
free  Lebanon. 

We  also  hope  to  recommend  one  day  the  lifting  of  the  travel  ban 
to  a  capable,  sovereign  Lebanon. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMEMT  OF  GHASSAN  RAAD 
INTRODUCTION 

My  name  is  Ghassan  Raad.  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Policy  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  National  Alliance  of  Lebanese  Americans  (NALA).  NALA  is  a  tax  exempt 
charitable  organization  whose  primary  mission  in  the  United  States  is  to  inform  and 
educate  our  fellow  citizens  regarding  issues  of  Lebanese/American  interests,  and  to 
bring  a  heightened  sense  of  awareness  to  our  fellow  Lebanese  Americans  of  Lebanon's 
rich  cultural  heritage. 

NALA  wishes  to  thank  the  Committee  for  honoring  its  request  to  submit  this 
Testimony  to  the  Subcommittee. 
BACKGROUND 

Since  the  Subcommittee  last  formally  considered  foreign  assistance  requests  in 
1992,  new  events  have  occurred  that  have  taken  Lebanon  even  further  down  tlie  road 
to  absorption  into  the  police  state  known  as  the  Syrian  Arab  Republic.  First,  the  Taif 
Policy  for  Lebanon  finally  collapsed.  This  ill-fated  policy  initiative  of  the  Bush 
Administration,  intended  to  establish  political  reform  of  the  Lebanese  Government,  to 
provide  for  the  disarming  of  militia  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  non-Lebanese  military 
forces,  was  Instead  exploited  by  Hafez  al  Assad  of  Syria  to  consolidate  his  control  of 
Lebanon.  The  one  promise  of  Taif  for  the  eventual  reemergcnce  of  Lebanese 
independence,  a  supposedly  hard  deadline  of  September  22,  1992  for  a  Syrian 
redeployment  out  of  Greater  Beirut  and  into  the  Bekaa  Valley,  was  cynically  broken  by 
the  Syrians.  On  September  22,  1992,  Syrian  Foreign  Minister  Farouk  al  Sharaa, 
according  to  Paris  Radio  Monte  Carlo,  said  there  was  no  specific  date  for  Syrian 
withdrawal  set  in  Tajf.  Later  in  a  November  17,  1992  interview  with  the  pro-Syrian 
newspaper,  As  Sqfir,  Syrian  Vice-President  Abdel  Halim  Khaddam  stated  that  the  two 
year  period  specified  in  the  Taif  Accord  did  not  commence  until  the  Lebanese 
constitutionally  "cancelled  confessionalism".  Senator  Don  Reigle  has  cosponsorcd  a 
Concurrent  Resolution  with  Senators  Mitchell,  Dole,  Levin,  Pell,  Moynahan,  Brown 
and  Wallop  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  urging  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces  from  Lebanon  and  proposing  a  series  of  economic  sanctions  toward  that  end. 
NALA  supports  this  resolution. 
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Concerning  the  Syrian  commitment  to  "assist"  in  the  disarming  of  all  militia, 

including  Hezbollah  and  certain  armed  pro-Syrian  PLO  factions,  Syrian  Vice  President 

Khaddam  denied  that  these  forces  are  to  be  disbanded  under  Taif.   Rather,  in  the  same 

interview  with  As  Sqfir,    Khaddam  asserted  that  these  were  properly  classified  as 

resistance  forces  legitimately   waging   war  against  Israel.      Rather  than  disband 

Hezbollah,  Khaddam  asserts  that  U.S.  policy  sanctions  it.    The  Taif  Accord,  which 

defines  U.S.  policy  on  Lebanon  states: 

"The  regaining  of  [Lebitneiie]  government  authority  to  the  international  borders  with  Israel 
requires  the  following:  .  .  .Tuking  all  necessary  measures  to  liberate  the  Lebanese  territories  of  Israeli 
occupation,  "(emphasis  added) 

Thus,  rather  than  disarm  Hezbollah,  Syria  has  facilitated  its  resupply  as  these 
Fundamentalist  guerrillas  have  mounted  new  cross  border  assaults  in  Southern 
Lebanon,  triggering  new  and  more  devestating  Israeli  retaliatory  raids  into  Lebanon. 
Not  only  has  this  Syrian  activity  been  in  flagrant  violation  of  U.S.  policy  on  Lebanon, 
but  it  has  adversely  affected  the  Peace  Talks,  America's  principle  initiative  in  the 
region.  The  Bush  Administration  did  not  even  protest  this  Syrian  application  of  U.S. 
Policy.  The  Clinton  Administration,  though  it  has  protested,  has  taken  no  steps  to 
remedy  the  problem. 

The  second  set  back  suffered  by  Lebanese  independence  in  the  past  year  has 

been  the  holding  of  Lebanese  Parliamentary  elections  last  August.     Though  the 

Lebanese  had  demanded  elections,  all  conditions  designed  to  insure  a  free  and  fair 

process  in  which  all  Lebanese  could  freely  participate,  were  flagrantly  disregarded  by 

the  Syrian  occupation  force.    Expatriate   and  displaced  Lebanese  were  not  allowed  to 

vole.    Near  total  boycotts  were  staged  in  heavily  populated  districts.    Joseph  Ma  tar, 

writing  in  the  May  6,  1993  issue  of  the  Jerusalem  Report  noted: 

"The  Giristian  boycott  of  last  summer's  National  Assembly  elections  has  riisuttcd  in  an  almost 
total  absence  of  the  anti-Syrian  opposition  from  poIitic.il  life  at  a  crucial  moment  in  Lebanc<;e 
history.  .  . 

...  the  Giristinn  half  of  the  .V^^embiy  is  mnde  up  of  .  .  .pro-Syrian  politicians  who  represent 
almost  no  one.   Some  were  elucti;d  with  as  few  as  15  votes.  * 

Where  voting  did  take  place,  we  have  first  hand  reports  that  citizens  were 
encouraged  at  gunpoint  to  vole  for  Syrian  backed  candidates.  This  parliament,  stacked 
with  pro-Syrian  Deputies,  including  members  of  the  Hezbollah  militia  and  led  by  Amal 
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Militia  Chief.  Nabih  Berri  as  its  Speaker,  is  in  no  way  representative  of  the  Lebanese 
people. 

The  Bush  Administration  chose  to  recognize  this  farcical  exercise  as  a  valid  election, 
merely  expressing  its  regret  that  the  results  were  not  more  representative  of  the 
Lebanese  people. 

THE  LEBANESE  GOVERNMENT:  A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  THE  SYRIAN  REGIME 
As  was  the  case  last  year,  it  is  now  virtually  impossible  for  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  to  be  made  available  to  the  Syrian  sponsored  surrogate  regime  of  Elias 
Hrawi,  while  at  the  same  time  be  in  compliance  with  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Syria 
has  not  been  certified  by  the  President  under  S481(h)  of  the  Act  as  it  remains  on  the 
State  Department's  list  of  terrorist  sponsoring  states  as  published  in  Patterns  of  Global 
Terrorism  1992.  The  May  17,  1993  issue  of  Near  Hast  Report  reports  the  following 
regarding  the  State  Department  report: 

'  .  .  .[D](»pile  its  N^allinenets  to  enter  into  p^ace  talks  with  Israel  and  its  efforts  to  improve 
rclctions  with  the  U.S.,  Syria  continues  'to  provide  support  and  sufe  haven'  to  Paleitianian 
rejectionisis  .ind  other  terrorist  groups,  including  Hezbollah;  the  PFLP-GC;  Islamic  Jihod:  The 
Abu  Nidal  Orguniration  (ANO);  and  the  Japanese  Red  Array.  It  observes  taht  the  Kurdish 
terrorists  organization  PKK  'is  rdsponsible  for  [numorous]  terrorist  incidents  in  Turkey, 
including  bombings  In  public  places  and  the  kidnapping  of  fcreighners.  PKK  leader  Ahmed 
Ocalan  u.set  Syria  as  his  residence  and  base  of  operations,  with  Syrian  Government  knowledge 
and  support. 

The  State  Department  adds  that  the  Turkish  terrorist  group  Dev  Sol,  which  nuintuined 
training  camps  in  the  Syrian-controlled  Bokaa  Valley  of  Lebanon  in  1992,  'killed  three 
Westerners  in  Turkey,  including  two  Amcricnns,  in  terrorist  attacks  b  1991,  and  was 
r<i«ponsible  for  two  rocket  attacks  agaiiut  the  U.S.  Consulate  in  Istanbul  in  1992.* 

The  Lebanese  Government,  in  both  its  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches,  is  little 

more  than  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  Assad  government  in  Damascus.  The  May 

13,  1991  Treaty  of  Brotherhood  and  Cooperation  formalized  the  relationship  between 

the  Lebanese  and  Syrian  Governments  by  its  creation  of  a  pyriamid  of  interlocking 

directorates  and  ministries  binding  the  governmental  operations  of  the  two  states 

together.    At  the  top  of  this  pyriamid  is  the  "Supreme  Council".    Comprised  of  the 

president's  of  the  two  states,  Assad  of  Syria  and  Hrawi  of  Lebanon,  its  purpose, 

according  to  the  treaty  is  as  follows: 

".  .  .[To]  chart  the  general  policy  for  coordination  and  cooperation  between  the  two  states  in  the 
political,  eeoaonie.  lecurity,  military  and  other  fields.  It  also  supervises  the  implementation  of 
this  policy  and  adopti  the  plans  and  decitioBt  that  are  nude  by  the  executive  body, the  foreign 
affairs  committee,  the  economic  and  social  aniiirt  committee,  the  defense  and  security  affairs 
eomroittoe  and  any  cemnittetf  that  is  established  in  die  future.  .  .  * 
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Assistant  Secretary  Djerejian,  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
for  Foreign  Operations,  in  reply  to  a  question  posed  by  Congressman  Livingston  of 
Lousiana  regarding  this  point,  assured  the  Congressman  that  any  U.S.  aid  going  to  the 
Lebanese  Government  would  not  be  diverted  to  the  Syrian  Government.  Lebanon,  he 
said  was  not  a  conduit  for  economic  aid  to  Syria.  In  light  of  this  Treaty  which  Mr. 
Djerejian  applauded,  we  ask  you  to  have  him  explain  the  basis  for  the  assurance  he 
gave  to  Congressman  Livingston. 

As  long  as  Syria  remains  in  the  terrorist  and  drug  trafficking  business,  and  the 
May  13,  1991  Treaty  between  Lebanon  and  Syria  remains  in  effect,  NALA 
recommends  that  the  United  States  continue  with  its  policy  of  opting  for  PVO's  rather 
than  the  government  in  Beirut  as  the  more  efficient  and  legal  recipient  of  U.S.  aid 
directed  for  Lebanon. 
RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  AID 

After  16  years  of  war,  infrastructural  damage  to  the  electrical  power  grid,  the 
water  purification  and  distribution  systems,  roads  and  bridges,  public  buildings  and  the 
health  care  system  remain  in  ruins.  Electricity  in  Beirut  is  even  now  intermittent. 
However,  the  damage  to  Lebanon's  human  resources  is  even  greater.  The  strong 
traditional  families  of  Lebanon  have  been  broken  as  750,000  Lebanese  have  been  made 
refugees.  There  is  poverty,  drug  gangs  and  prostitution.  The  drug  culture  that  has 
arisen  under  Syrian  occupation  has  generated  50,000  cocaine  addicts  and  40,000  heroin 
addicts.  Education  in  Lebanon,  once  a  matter  of  pride,  now  has  fully  50%  of  children 
age  11  to  17  not  even  attending  school.  The  war  has  destroyed  35  schools,  severely 
damaged  290  more  and  closed  another  323.  The  war  has  generated  200,000  deaths, 
300,000  injuries  and  rendered  50,000  Lebanese  physically  disabled.  Yet  Lebanon's 
seven  rehabilitation  centers  can  only  treat  3,000  patients  at  any  one  time.  This  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  human  suffering.  Those  without  means  are  being  forced  to  do 
without  or  to  leave  the  country  and  become  refugees.  To  ease  this  human  sufrering, 
NALA  continues  to  recommend  thnt  emergency  relief  be  cliannelled  Into  the 
country  directly  to  the  people  through  private  relief  agencies  that  are  already  on 
the  ground  attempting  to  meet  the  overwhelming  need  for  their  services.  NALA 
recommends,  specifically,  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  as  an 
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effective  means  of  delivery  of  services.  NALA  also  recommends  the  Catholic  Near 
East  Welfare  Association,  operated  through  the  offices  of  John  Cardinal  O'Connor  of 
New  York.  This  Association,  through  the  Pontifical  Mission  office  in  Lebanon  is 
performing  immeasurable  work  through  ms^or  programs  to  bring  medical  and  housing 
reconstruction  assistance  to  Lebanon's  new  class  of  people  living  In  poverty.  His 
efforts  must  be  rewarded  and  fully  funded. 

NALA  also  specifically  recommends  an  appropriation  to  assist  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  (AXJB)  and  Beirut  University  College  (BUC)  system  of 
universities  that  maintain  campuses  in  all  parts  of  Lebanon.  This  system  operates 
virtually  independent  of  other  agencies  of  the  Lebanese  government  and  has  remained 
free  of  foreign  influence  and  corruption.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  significant 
role  played  by  BUC  in  Lebanon.  BUC,  like  the  American  University,  is  an  important 
asset  for  the  United  States  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  East.  By  educating  Lebanese  of 
all  communities  in  an  American-style,  liberal  arts  setting,  BUC  plays  a  vital  role  in 
enhancing  Lebanon's  unity,  independence  and  redevelopment  for  those  Lebanese  who 
can  not  attend  the  American  University  at  Beirut.  I  am  quite  pleased  that 
appropriations  for  these  two  institutions  which  had  been  deleted  last  year  was  restored 
to  the  AID  package  for  Lebanon.  I  commend  the  Subconunittce  for  restoring  this 
funding.  It  is  in  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  and  of  Lebanon  for  the  U.S.  to  continue  to 
support  BUC  and  AUB  in  its  aid  program  for  Lebanon. 

For  the  limited  purposes  which  I  have  outlined,  NALA  recommends  a  total  aid 
package  of  $20  million  dollars  during  FY  1994. 
THE  HRAWI  REGIME,  ITS  CORRUPTION  &  HUMAN  RIGHTS  RECORD 

Finally,  NALA  recommends  to  the  Committee  that  it  seriously  question  the 
basis  of  the  continuation  of  the  Administration's  suppon  for  the  Hrawi  regime. 
Various  news  reports  tell  a  grim  tale  of  unprincipled,  non  democratic  conduct  on  the 
part  of  this  regime  that  is  becoming  more  a  clone  of  its  autocratic  sponsor,  than  the 
democratic  engine  of  reform  that  the  U.S.  assumes  that  it  is,  or  can  become.  The 
Lebanese  people  have  lost  their  patience  with  this  imposed  regime. 

On  November  23,  1992,  the  Preliminary  StaH"  Report  of  the  House  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice,  entitled  Syria,  President  Bush  &  Drugs  - 
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The  Administration's  Next  Iraqgate  was  issued.  In  it,  the  Subcommittee  made  a  finding 
that  the  Bekaa  Valley,  under  Syrian  occupation  has  become  "one  big  processing  lab" 
for  cultivating  and  refining  opium  into  heroin  and  cannabis  into  hashish.  It  stated  that 
the  Syrian  directed  Lebanese  drug  trade  generates  up  to  $5  billion  dollars  annually;  that 
it  accounts  for  over  one-half  of  Lebanon's  foreign  earnings;  and  that  the  Syrian 
government  receives  up  to  $1  billion  dollars  annually  from  its  Lebanese  narcotics 
industry,  representing  some  2096  of  Syrian  national  income.  Many  officials  of  the 
Hrawi  regime  and  the  Hariri  government  have  also  been  corrupted  by  the  vast  amounts 
of  western  currency  generated  by  this  underground  economy  that  is  allowed  to  thrive  in 
Syrian  occupied  Lebanon. 

Regarding  its  record  on  human  rights,  the  Hrawi  Government  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  Urgent  Action  Release  issued  by  Amnesty  International  issued  on 
December  11,  1992.  The  Release  warned  of  imminent  government  torture  of  more 
than  200  Lebanese  who  staged  a  protest  on  the  commemoration  of  Lebanese 
independence,  November  22.  These  persons  were  arrested  without  warrants,  detained 
without  bond,  cither  tortured  or  ill-treated,  and  11  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
military  for  prosecution.  They  have  been  charged  with  the  offense  of  distributing 
leaflets  calling  for  Lebanon  to  become  "truly  independent"  and  for  an  end  to  the 
occupation  of  Lebanon.  Some  of  these  prisoners  of  conscience  are  being  detained  at 
the  Defense  Ministry,  where  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  met  with  Lebanese 
government  officials  on  February  22,  1993  and  called  for  essentially  the  same  things. 

On  April  30,  1993,  it  was  reported  that  Lebanese  security  forces  closed  the 
International  Communications  Network  TV,  ordering  the  evacuation  of  the  studios.  The 
TV  station  had  been  airing  video  footage  of  on  the  street  interviews  in  which  persons 
were  critical  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  Hariri  government's  attempts  at  dealing  with  the 
economic  crisis  of  the  country.  According  to  UPI,  the  State  prosecutor  ordered  the 
station  closed  because  it  broadcast  tapes,  news  and  images  that  undermine  national 
unity  and  security.  The  owner  could  face  1-3  years  in  prison. 

Security  forces  also  suspended  publication  of  the  newspaper  Nida  al-Waian 
for  publishing  articles  critical  of  Prime  .Minister  Hariri's  purchases  of  vast  tracts  of 
Lebanese  land. 
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Finally,  on  May  6,  1993,  AP  reported  that  a  Lebanese  Military  court, 
authorized  under  the  Hrawl  regime,  ordered  that  the  6  terrorist  charged  in  abstentia 
with  the  April  1983  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  at  Beirut  in  which  62  persons  were 
killed,  would  not  be  prosecuted  due  to  the  general  grant  of  amnesty  that  the  pro-Syrian 
regime  has  promulatcd  for  all  "political"  crimes  committed  from  1975-1991. 

Deputy  Secretary  for  N£A  Edward  Djerejian  has  stated  that  more  than  mere 
foreign  assistance  will  be  required  to  rebuild  Lebanon.  He  stated  that  nothing  less  than 
the  repatriation  of  Lebanese  wealth  will  be  required.  Yet,  the  greatest  single  detriment 
to  that  repatriation  is  the  existence  of  the  Hrawi  regime  in  Beirut,  its  corruption,  its 
open  violation  of  human  rights  and  its  subservience  to  its  autocratic  socialist  occupier, 
Syria.  No  amount  of  rearranging  will  cure  the  credibility  gap  that  this  regime  suffers 
with  the  Lebanese  people,  both  resident  and  ^patriate.  Only  the  replacement  of  this 
regime  with  a  democratically  elected  government,  accountable  only  to  the  Lebanese 
people,  will  cure  the  Lebanese  political  and  economic  crisis  and  engender  the 
confidence  needed  in  the  expatriates  to  return  and  rebuild  Lebanon.  The  best  foreign 
aid  program  that  the  United  States  could  offer  the  Lebanese  is  to  assist  them  in 
removing  the  Syrian  government  and  its  hiflucnce  from  the  institutions  of  the  Lebanese 
Government. 
A  NEW  PRESIDENT  SHOLXD  BRING  A  NEW  POLICY 

President  Clintoo  campaigned  against  the  Bush  appeasement  policy  that  has 
allowed  Lebanon  to  lose  its  independence  to  Syria.  In  a  major  foreign  policy  address 
given  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  the  President  specifically  said,  "/  believe  that  we  can 
and  must  woHc  with  others  to  build  a  more  democratic  and  more  free  Lebanon.' 

In  a  statement  issued  by  the  Clinton/Gore  Campaign  on  September  8,  1992,  the 

future  President  stated: 

"If  a  more  representative  government  Is  formed,  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
U.S.  to  strengthen  that  government  and  enhance  its  indepjcndence  through  such 
steps  as  restoration  of  consular  services  and  the  AID  mission,  and  provision  for 
targeted  economic  development  assistance.  Obviously,  the  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
troops  is  essential  to  Lebanon's  regaining  its  independence." 

NN'hile  we  applaud  the  statements  made  by  Secretary  Christopher  during  his 

recent  trip  to  Beirut  restating  the  U.S.  commitment  to  a  Syrian  withdrawal  from 

Lebanon  and  of  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  government  to  restore  the  channeling  of  aid 
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directly  to  the  Lebanese  Government,  we  caution  that  if  this  new  president  is  to  have  a 
new  policy,  It  must  be  that  the  stated  policy  match  its  implementation.  Tlie 
appeasement  of  the  Assad  dictatorship  must  end.  The  demand  for  the  removal  of  Syrian 
forces  from  Lebanon  must  be  unconditional  and  backed  with  sanctions,  and  that  a 
"more  representative  government  be  formed"  through  the  calling  for  new  parliamentary 
elections,  this  time  with  internationally  guaranteed  procedural  safeguards  to  insure  that 
the  results  are  representative  of  the  will  of  the  people. 
THE  TRAVEL  BAN 

Though  NALA  supports  the  travel  ban  imposed  on  U.S.  citizens  from  traveling 
to,  in  or  through  Lebanon  on  U.S.  passports  as  necessary  for  the  protection  of  U.S. 
citizens  and  to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Hrawi  Regime,  NALA  opposes  the  new 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Department  of  Transportation  that  now  prohibits  anyone 
traveling  to  Lebanon  from  the  U.S.  from  obtaining  airline  tickets  from  an  American 
point  of  origin  to  Beirut  International  Airport.  The  restriction  requires  Lebanese 
nationals  to  either  go  through  the  rather  expensive  procedure  of  obtaining  a  transit  visa 
in  Europe  so  as  to  purchase  an  airline  ticket  to  Beirut  in  Europe,  or  to  ticket  their  flight 
to  Damascus  then  drive  to  Lebanon.  The  net  result  is  a  boon  for  the  Damascus 
Airport,  while  striking  economically  at  the  Lebanese  people.  This  is  quite  ineffective 
in  pressuring  the  Lebanese  government.  In  fact,  it  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  Syrian 
government  to  further  profit  from  its  occupation  of  Lebanon.  Therefore,  we  oppose 
this  policy  and  seek  its  reversal. 
SLHVLMARY 

Our  requests  to  the  Committee  can  thus  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Continue,  for  the  short  term,  to  utilize  the  PVO's  as  the  best  means  of 
delivering  U.S.  aid  to  the  suffering  people  of  Lebanon. 

2.  Continue  to  support  AUB  and  the  BUG  system  which  operates  independently 
of  other  agencies  and  bureaus  of  the  Lebanese  government  and  which  is  free  of 
corruption. 

3.  To  demand  that  Syria  not  impede  the  Lebanese  in  their  determination  to 
disband  and  disarm  the  Hezbollah  and  PLO  militias  that  still  operate  on  Lebanese  soil. 

4.  To  demand  the  unconditional  compliance  of  Syria  with  the  withdrawal  of  its 
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forces  from  Lebanon  under  threat  of  economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions  should  it  fail  to 
comply. 

5.  Support  renewed  Lebanese  Parliamentary  elections,  but  only  if  conducted 
under  the  following  three  minimum  conditions  to  Insure  a  democratic  result: 

a.  They  should  occur  only  nfter  the  redeployment  of  the  Syrian  Army 
to  the  Bckaa  Valley,  and  only  if  the  withdrawal  is  complete,  including 
troops,  equipment,  security  forces  and  secret  police  known  as  the 
mukabarat. 

b.  There  should  then  be  international  monitoring  of  the  election  process. 

c.  The  right  of  all  Lebanese  to  vole,  including  citizens  in  the  expatriate 
community,  must  be  recogm'zed  and  respected  by  their  participation  in 
the  process  at  all  levels. 

The  failure  of  any  one  of  these  minimal  conditions  to  be  met  must  result  in  the 
United  States  withholding  its  diplomatic  recognition  to  any  "government"  that  produced 
thereby. 

6.  Finally,  it  is  in  the  long  term  strategic  interests  of  the  U.S.  that  Lebanon  be 
reestablished  as  a  moderate  stable  independent  republic.  The  absence  of  an  organized 
counicrvaling  political  force  to  the  near  monopoly  enjoyed  by  pro-Syrian  factions  in  the 
Lebanese  government  militates  against  U.S.  interests.  Accordingly,  the  U.S.  should 
facilitate  and  certainly*  not  retard  efforts  of  the  Lebanese  opposition  to  regroup,  to 
define  a  political  agenda  for  reform  and  to  campaign  in  Lebanon  for  the  adoption  of 
those  reforms  through  the  vehicle  of  a  national  referendum.  Until  then,  the  U.S.  should 
require  the  Hrawi  regime  to  be  made  responsible  for  any  and  all  violations  of 
international  law  or  Resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  that  occurs  in  or  emanates  from 
any  part  of  Lebanese  national  territory.  To  maintain  our  diplomatic  and  political 
leverage  toward  these  ends,  the  U.S.  should  place  as  conditions  on  its  continued 
diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Hrawi  regime  that  it  prosecute  criminal  behavior  and 
public  corruption  tliat  occurs  within  its  ranks,  including  the  bringing  to  justice  of  those 
who  criminally  murdered  American  diplomatic  personnel  and  Lebanese  civilians  in  the 
1983  American  Embassy  bombing;  that  it  maintain  and  protect  tlie  basic  human  rights 
of  the  Lebanese  people  to  fully  exercise  rights  of  self  determination  by  full  participation 
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in  democratic  elections;  and  that  it  guarantee  fundamental  civil  rights  to  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  thought,  freedom  of  the  press  and  due  process  of  law  with  regard  to 
life,  liberty  and  property. 

Should  the  Hrawi  government  prove  incapable  of  comporting  itself  towards  its 
citizens  in  compliance  with  basic  standards  of  human  and  civil  rights  to  which  all 
democratic  governments  are  bound,  then  the  U.S.  should  encourage  and  support  the 
Lebanese  people  in  their  efforts  to  form  an  effective  oppostion  that  can  present  a  viable 
alternative  reform  program,  that  genuinely  addresses  the  weaknesses  in  the  Lebanese 
political  system  and  that  will  comply  with  basic  standards  of  human  and  civil  rights 
which  is  the  hallmark  of  democratic  government. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  REV.  SEELY  BEGGIANI,  COMMISSION  FOR  LEBANON 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Beggiani. 

Reverend  Beggianl  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  is  a  pleasure  being  with  you  again. 

Senator  Leahy.  We  always  look  forward  to  seeing  you  here. 

Reverend  Eeggianl  I  trust  that  my  full  text  will  be  in  the 
record. 

Senator  Leahy.  Of  course  it  will. 

Reverend  Beggianl  I  also  will  try  to  highlight  my  points. 

I  might  say  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  always  an  interesting  ex- 
perience being  on  a  panel  of  my  fellow  Lebanese-Americans.  I 
would  like  to  perhaps  tie  to  the  two  previous 

Senator  Leahy.  You  all  agree,  do  you  not,  on  everything? 

Reverend  Beggl\nl  Without  any  qualifications. 

Senator  Leahy.  All  Lebanese-Americans  agree  with  each  other 
on  all  issues?  Sort  of  like  all  Irish-Americans  do.  [Laughter.] 

Reverend  Beggianl  I  think  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  Lebanese 
sense  of  democracy  throughout  the  centuries,  Senator. 

Senator  Leahy.  To  be  able  to  debate. 

Reverend  Beggianl  To  express  our  views  without  any  fear. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  know  exactly  what  you  mean. 

Go  ahead,  sir. 

Reverend  Beggianl  On  the  one  hand,  I,  too,  regret  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  great  Syrian  occupation  in  Lebanon.  And  in  my  testi- 
mony I  point  out  that  I  was  very  happy  to  see  that  Secretary  Chris- 
topher came  out  again  with  the  statement  when  he  was  in  Beirut 
that  he  wants  all  non-Lebanese  forces  to  withdraw  from  Lebanon. 

Also,  we  support  his  statement  that  all  militias  should  be  dis- 
armed. But  especially  important  is  the  ongoing  American  policy 
that  Lebanon's  territorial  integrity  and  independence  be  affirmed. 
And  I  trust  that  since  every  Secretary  of  State  and  every  President 
has  been  saying  this  for  the  last  30  years  that  it  will  be  imple- 
mented by  the  American  Gk)vemment.  And  I  hope  that  this  would 
tie  in  with  what  my  predecessor  was  just  talking  about. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  much  concerned  about  the  Lebanese 
people.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  suffered  for  the  last  16  years. 
The  ordinary  person  is  trying  to  get  on  with  his  life.  I  am  sure  that 
most  Lebanese  do  not  want  to  be  occupied  either  by  Syrians  or  by 
Israelis.  But  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  Americans  ao  not  show 
some  positive  material  gesture,  besides  our  moral  gestures,  that 
the  Lebanese  people  will  lose  heart. 

And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  pleading  that  the  American 
Government  show  many  positive  gestures  toward  Lebanon. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  Lebanon  has  had  a  long  history  of  de- 
mocracy. And  the  Lebanese  people  are  a  democratic  people  who, 
with  a  little  help  from  the  outside,  can  do  marvelous  things.  And 
most  important,  I  do  believe  it  is  in  America's  interest  to  help  the 
country  of  Lebanon.  Lebanon  is  a  democracy.  As  I  mentioned  last 
year  in  my  testimony,  sometimes  a  little  frustrated  that  our  friends 
down  south  in  Israel  claim  that  they  are  the  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  not  true. 

We  have  always  had  a  multiparty  system  in  Lebanon,  and  de- 
spite what  has  happened  even  in  last  fall's  elections,  there  is  still 
the  desire  to  continue  that  multiparty  system.  So  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  United  States'  interest  to  support  a  country  such  as  Lebanon 
that  is  striving  to  keep  that  multiparty  system. 

Also,  Lebanon,  as  I  mentioned  last  year,  has  been  a  model 
throughout  the  decades  of  a  country  where  a  plurality  of  religions 
and  cultures  live  together. 

I  support  the  idea  of  $15  million  earmarked  for  Lebanon.  And  I 
would  like  to  close  with  my  last  paragraph  of  my  text. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

As  we  proceed  in  the  post-cold  war  era,  we  are  learning  that  the 
course  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  is  often  difficult  and  un- 

Eredictable.  Seeming  advances  are  met  with  new  setbacks.  The 
irth  and  growth  of  democracy  in  any  country  is  a  delicate  and 
painstaking  process.  In  the  nation  of  Lebanon,  we  have  a  tradition 
of  democracy  already  ingrained  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple for  many  decades.  Years  of  war  and  violence  that  would  have 
destroyed  a  larger  nation  have  not  diminished  the  desire  of  the 
Lebanese  people  to  be  free  and  democratic.  Despite  the  strong  limi- 
tations on  foreign  aid  this  year,  we  believe  that  whatever  we  Amer- 
icans can  do  to  help  Lebanon  will  be  a  wise  investment  not  only 
in  the  life  of  a  deserving  people,  but  in  the  future  of  democracy  in 
an  area  of  the  world  that  sorely  needs  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  REV.  SEELY  BEGGIANI 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  represent  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Maron  —  U.S.A.,  which  consists  of  Maronite  Cath- 
olics found  throughout  the  United  States.   Since  most  of  our 
members  are  Americans  of  Lebanese  descent  or  recent  Lebanese  im- 
migrants, we  have  a  deep  concern  and  abiding  interest  in  the 
country  of  Lebanon. 

The  time  has  come  to  take  a  new  look  at  Lebanon.  Lebanon 
today  is  no  longer  a  place  of  warfare  and  violence.  It  is  again 
a  place  where  people  are  seeking  to  get  on  with  their  lives  and 
to  assume  their  role  among  the  community  of  nations.  However, 
the  many  years  of  conflict  have  taken  their  toll  not  only  in  the 
loss  of  life  and  homes,  but  also  in  the  almost  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  nation's  economy  and  infrastructure. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals 
toward  Lebanon,  which  were  again  affirmed  by  Secretary  of  State 
Warren  Christopher  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Beirut  on 
February  22,  199  3.   He  declared  America's  "commitment  and  sup- 
port for  the  Lebanese  Government,  for  its  effort  to  achieve  in- 
dependence and  territorial  integrity,  for  the  dissolution  of 
armed  militias  and  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  non-Lebanese 
forces."  (The  New  York  Times.  February  23,  1993) 

We  believe  that  the  nation  of  Lebanon  and  its  people  are 
deserving  of  economic,  military,  and  humanitarian  help,  includ- 
ing assistance  from  the  United  States.  The  peaceful  and 
freedom-loving  people  of  Lebanon  have  suffered  years  of  war  and 
agony,  and  yet  have  persevered.  They  are  intelligent,  educated 
and  resourceful,  and  with  a  relatively  modest  amount  of  finan- 
cial and  material  support  can  achieve  a  miracle  of  national  re- 
habilitation. 

But,  there  are  other  considerations  that  make  it  in  Amer- 
ica's own  interest  to  help  Lebanon.   Lebanon  is  a  democracy  and 
its  constitution  guarantees  fundamental  human  freedoms.   Lebanon 
in  the  past,  and  Lebanon  again,  can  become  a  model  of  a  broad 
diversity  of  religions  and  cultures  living  together  in  mutual 
respect. 

As  mentioned  above,  Lebanon's  economy  and  infrastructure 
have  undergone  severe  damage.   During  the  past  couple  years, 
rebuilding  has  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  pace,  that  has  in  turn 
seriously  depressed  the  morale  of  the  people.   In  recent  months 
the  World  Bank  and  other  countries  have  pledged  aid  for  Lebanon. 
A  positive  and  substantial  gesture  of  help  by  the  United  States 
would  not  only  hasten  the  process  of  recovery,  but  would  en- 
courage Lebanese  who  have  left  the  country  to  return,  and  pri- 
vate sources  to  invest  in  the  future  of  Lebanon. 

We  are  distressed  that  our  government  has  continued  to 
impose  a  ban  on  travel  to  Lebanon.   We  are  aware  that  while 
security  has  greatly  improved  in  Lebanon,  new  risks  can  still 
arise.   However,  we  do  not  believe  that  Lebanon  today  is  any 
more  dangerous  than  some  other  countries  where  travel  is 
permitted.   In  the  meantime,  the  travel  ban  is  not  only  a 
hardship  and  perhaps  a  violation  of  rights  of  American  Lebanese 
who  would  want  to  visit  the  land  of  their  ancestors,  but  also  a 
contradiction  of  public  statements  by  American  officials  en- 
couraging economic  investment  in  Lebanon. 
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with  the  great  needs  facing  Lebanon,  we  would  have  liked 
to  reguest  an  aid  package  ir.  the  amount  of  $100  million.   How- 
ever, recognizing  the  present  budget  constraints,  we  are  asking 
that  aid  in  the  amount  of  $15  million  be  earmarked  for  Lebanon. 
This  relatively  modest  amount  would  however  symbolize  America's 
commitment  to  a  revitalized  Lebanon  with  a  hopeful  future. 
Beyond  the  financial  assistance  to  private  volunteer  organiza- 
tions, we  believe  that  the  United  States  can  provide  help  in 
various  forms  to  the  Lebanese  Government  as  it  proceeds  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction  on  the  national  level. 

We  would  again  like  to  call  to  your  attention  to  the  work 
of  religious  humanitarian  institutions  in  Lebanon.   We  are  espe- 
cially familiar  with  the  humanitarian  program  established  by  the 
Maronite  Patriarch  and  Bishops.   Its  work  is  directed  toward  the 
broad  range  of  human  needs  in  Lebanon,  including  food,  health 
care,  schools,  and  housing.   Its  aid  is  distributed  solely  on 
the  basis  of  need,  with  no  distinction  as  to  religion  or  any 
other  criteria. 

When  considering  the  assistance  directed  to  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  the  American  University  of  Beirut  and 
Beirut  University  College,  we  hope  you  would  also  keep  in  mind 
the  fine  cultural  and  educational  contribution  made  by  univer- 
sities such  as  the  University  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Kaslik,  the 
Jesuit  University  of  St.  Joseph  in  Beirut,  and  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  of  Loaize.   These  above  institutions  are  all  com- 
mitted to  teaching  the  cultures  and  values  of  East  and  West. 

As  we  proceed  in  the  post-cold  war  era,  we  are  learning 
that  the  course  of  democracy  throughout  the  world  is  often  dif- 
ficult and  unpredictable.   Seeming  advances  are  met  with  new 
setbacks.   The  birth  and  growth  of  democracy  in  any  country  is  a 
delicate  and  painstaking  process.   In  the  nation  of  Lebanon  we 
have  a  tradition  of  democracy  already  ingrained  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people  for  many  decades.   Years  of  war  and 
violence  that  would  have  destroyed  a  larger  nation  have  not 
diminished  the  desire  of  the  Lebanese  people  to  be  free  and  dem- 
ocratic.  Despite  the  strong  limitations  on  foreign  aid  this 
year,  we  believe  that  whatever  we  Americans  can  do  to  help 
Lebanon  will  be  a  wise  investment  not  only  in  the  life  of  a 
deserving  people,  but  in  the  future  of  democracy  in  an  area  of 
the  world  that  sorely  needs  it. 

STATEMENT  OF  IMADHAGE,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE,  COUNCIL  OF  LEBANESE  AMERICAN  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Hage. 

Mr.  Hage.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

My  name  is  Imad  Hage,  and  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Relations  Committee  for  the  Council  of  Lebanese  American 
Organizations.  I  am  also  the  president  of  the  United  States-Leba- 
nese Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  Lebanon,  as  early  as  2  years,  despite 
17  years  of  war,  have  set  the  priorities  straight  by  overwhelmingly 
rejecting  the  Taif  accord  at  the  expense — taking  into  consideration 
refusing  to  dictate  their  actions  and  make  it  subject  to  Syrian  dic- 
tate, even  if  that  is  at  the  expense  of  their  economic  well  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  present  our  views  for  this  committee. 
The  situation  in  Lebanon  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  very  deep 
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concern  to  all  American  Lebanese.  While  many  nations  throughout 
the  world  have  experienced  a  renaissance  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy during  the  past  3  years,  Lebanon  is  entering  the  dark  ages  by 
being  annexed  by  Syria.  All  of  us  who  care  deeply  about  Lebanon 
must  work  together  for  its  return  to  the  family  of  free  nations. 

Lebanon  is  no  more  a  sovereign  country.  More  than  40,000  Svr- 
ians  troops  control  90  percent  of  its  territory.  The  Syrian-installed 
officials  occupy  all  positions  of  Lebanon's  Government,  parliament 
and  army.  Lebanon's  domestic  and  foreign  policies  now  reflect  Syr- 
ian objectives  and  not  Lebanese  needs. 

No  decision  can  be  taken  in  Beirut  without  authorization  from 
Damascus.  The  best  example  is  the  Middle  East  peace  talks,  where 
the  present  Lebanese  delegation  follows  Syrian  directives  in  decid- 
ing which  round  of  talks  to  participate  and  which  ones  to  boycott. 

Toda/s  New  York  Times  article  by  A.M.  Rosenthal  is  indicative 
of  the  climate  prevailing  today  in  Lebanon. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  aspects  to  Lebanese  independence 
were  the  parliamentary  elections  held  in  1992  under  Sjn-ian  occu- 
pation to  ensure  the  assumption  of  power  to  the  deputies  of  politi- 
cal affiliation  to  Syria.  The  elections  were  rigged  before  they  start- 
ed, as  Abdelhalim  Khaddam,  the  Syrian  Vice  President  put  it,  the 
candidates  are  Sjrria's  friends. 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  Syria  has  launched  a  campaign  of 
political  cleansing  in  Lebanon  aimed  at  eradicating  any  resistance 
which  might  emerge  against  the  Syrian  occupation.  Both  Amnesty 
International  and  Middle  East  Watch  have  expressed  concern  over 
the  human  rights  violations.  Even  the  Lebanese  Bar  Association  is- 
sued a  statement  accusing  Syrian-imposed  Hrawi  regime  of 
extrajudicial  arrests. 

In  matters  of  free  press,  Syria  has  imposed  a  so-called  charter  of 
honor,  whereas  the  Lebanese  media  has  become  like  the  govern- 
ment-run agencies  in  Syria  or  Iraq.  Books,  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  publications  that  do  not  fall  in  line  with  Syrian  indoctrinations 
are  being  pulled  off  shelves.  Even  some  children's  books,  theatrical 
plays,  and  comedies  are  now  subject  to  censorship. 

On  April  29,  1993,  the  private  television  station  of  ICN  was 
closed  on  charges  of  opposing  the  so-called  Taif  accord.  On  April  30, 
the  opposition  daily  Nida'  Al-Watan  was  suspended  for  exposing 
the  Syrian-appointed  Premier  Rafic  Hariri  for  his  wide-range  pur- 
chases of  real  estate. 

On  May  12,  the  daily  As-Safir  was  closed  for  1  week  for  printing 
the  draft  of  an  Israeli  proposal  made  at  the  Middle  East  peace 
talks  in  Washington.  On  May  28,  the  daily  al-Sharq  was  suspended 
for  1  week  for  publishing  a  cartoon  criticizing  Elias  Hrawi  and  his 
corrupt  practices. 

The  Lebanese  Journalist  Association  condemned  the  crackdown 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  demanded  a  cancellation  of  decree  No. 
104  that  allows  the  Hrawi  regime  to  stop  publication  of  any  paper 
even  before  the  editors  could  defend  themselves  in  court. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  pro-Iranian 
Hizballah  maintains  newspapers,  radios  and  TV  stations  in  Leb- 
anon that  spread  anti-Western,  especially  anti-American  propa- 
ganda, and  the  Hrawi  regime  has  never  moved  to  limit  Hizballah's 
political  activities. 
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It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  corrupt  Syrian-im- 
posed authorities  now  at  the  helm  of  the  Lebanese  Government — 
70  percent  of  the  money  going  to  the  public  works  contracts  is 
being  pocketed  in  kickbacks  without  any  real  work  being  done.  In- 
stead of  initiating  projects  aimed  at  rebuilding  Lebanon's  infra- 
structure, billionaire  Rafic  Hariri  is  relying  on  his  term  as  Syrian- 
installed  prime  minister  to  further  improve  his  overall  financial  sit- 
uation through  manipulation  of  Lebanese  currency,  absorption  of 
contracts  made  possible  by  foreign  aid,  confiscation  of  real  estate, 
and  the  acquisition  of  large  shares  in  banks,  airlines,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  newspapers.  The  tentacles  of  the  Hariri  octopus  are 
spreading  across  all  aspects  of  Lebanese  society. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  council  that  all  appropriations  by 
this  committee  be  channeled  through  private  assistance  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  International  Red  Cross,  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association  and  Save  the  Children.  It  is  also  the  council's 
recommendation  that  the  appropriations  committee  carefully  re- 
view, evaluate  and,  consequently,  increase  the  aid  package  des- 
ignated for  Lebanon  to  $60  million. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

In  conclusion,  we  kindly  request  that  the  recent  position  paper 
issued  by  the  council  and  an  open  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  War- 
ren Christopher  published  in  the  Washington  Times  on  February 
12,  both  be  included  in  the  record. 

We  also  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  support  Resolution  28  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Riegle  in  consultation  with  the  council  that  calls 
on  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  Syrian  troops  from  Lebanon. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Hage. 

I  appreciate  your  statement,  too. 

And,  gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much.  And  thank  you  for  your 
patience  for  stajdng  here. 

Your  full  statements,  all  of  them,  will  be  made  part  of  the  record. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  IMAD  HAGE 

My  Name  is  Imad  Hage,  and  I  am  the  Chairman  of  tlic  Government  Relations  Committee 
for  the  Coundi  of  Lebanese  American  Organizations. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  Suiicommittee. 

The  Coundi  is  a  federation  of  local,  regional  and  national  organizations  representing  the 
aspirations  of  three  million  Americans  of  Lebanese  descent  The  Council  works  to  further 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  soverdgnty  for  Lebanon  commendng  with  the  immediate, 
complete  and  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Syrian  occupation  forces  from  Lebanese 
territory.  The  Coundi  acts  to  promote  ties  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Lebanon  based  on  the  prindples  of  democracy  and  human  rights. 


With  this  brief  background  information,  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  present  our  views  for 
this  Subcommittee.  The  situation  in  Lebanon  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  very  deep  concern 
to  all  American  Lebanese.  While  many  nations  throughout  the  world  have  experienced  a 
renaissance  of  freedom  and  democracy  during  the  past  three  years,  Lebanon  is  entering  the 
dark  ages  by  being  annexed  by  Syria.  All  of  us  who  care  deeply  about  Lebanon  must  work 
together  for  its  return  to  tiie  family  of  free  nations. 


On  the  surface,  Lebanon  today  appears  to  be  calm  and  peaceful,  giving  the  impression  tiiat 
all  is  well  in  the  country.  However,  as  president  John  F.  Kennedy  once  said,  "the  absence  of 
war  does  not  necessarily  mean  peace."  In  today's  Lebanon,  a  different  kind  of  war  is  taking 
place  ••  a  war  launched  by  Syria  and  its  appointed  authorities  in  Beirut  to  eliminate  the 
independent  Lebanese  identity,  to  annihilate  all  forms  of  freedom,  and  to  create  a  police 
state  similar  to  tiie  ones  in  Syria  or  Iraq. 


Lebanon  is  no  more  a  sovereign  country.  More  than  forty  thousand  Syrian  troops  control 
ninety  percent  of  its  territory,  and  Syrian-installed  offidals  occupy  all  positions  of 
Lebanon's  government,  pariiament  and  army.  Lebanon's  domestic  and  fordgn  polides  now 
reflect  Syrian  objectives,  not  Lebanese  needs.  No  dedsion  can  be  taken  in  Bdrut  without 
authorization  from  Damascus.  The  best  example  is  the  Middle  East  peace  talks,  where  the 
present  Lebanese  delegation  follows  Syria's  directives  in  dedding  whidi  rounds  of  talks  to 
partidpate  in,  and  which  ones  to  boycott 


ELECTIONS 

One  of  the  most  damaging  aspects  to  Lebanese  independence  were  the  parliamentary 
elections  held  in  1S>92  under  Syrian  occupation  to  ensure  the  assumption  to  power  of 
deputies  with  political  afliliation  to  the  occupier. 

The  dections  were  rigged  before  they  started.  The  electoral  law  was  drafted  according  to 
Syria's  designs.  In  some  districts,  the  Lebanese  would  vote  for  two  or  three  representatives. 
In  other  districts,  they  would  vote  for  twenty  or  thirty.  As  to  the  candidates,  according  to 
Syrian  Vice  President  AbddhaUm  iOiaddam,  diey  are  "Syria's  friends." 


In  most  areas  of  Lebanon,  the  Lebanese  staged  strikes  on  every  election  day  to  protest  the 
electoral  mascarade  which  was  widely  boycotted  by  an  average  of  80  percent  of  the 
electorate.  In  areas  east  of  Sidon,  40  ballot  boxes  remained  empty.  In  one  district  a  deputy 
was  elected  with  only  40  votes.  The  effect  of  the  boycott  was  even  felt  in  the  failure  of  many 
dvil  servants,  who  were  supposed  to  head  the  polling  stations,  to  show  up  for  work. 
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The  so-called  elections  were  also  characterized  by  general  chaos,  electoral  disorganization 
and  falsincation  of  voter  lists.  Non-Lebanese  families  were  seen  casting  their  ballots.  Other 
types  of  electoral  cheating  included  stuffing  ballot  boxes  and  forging  identity  cards. 


A  Lebanese  columnist  wrote  that  over  a  third  of  the  parliament  was  elected  "without  voters 
here,  with  the  votes  of  the  dead  there,  and  by  coercion  and  terror  somewhere  else...." 
(Abdelwahab  Badrakhan,  al-Hayat,  Aug.  24, 1992) 


The  beneficiaries  from  these  sham  elections  were  individuals  who  have  the  most  anti- 
western  agenda.  If  elections  in  Lebanon  were  free  and  fair,  these  type  of  individuals  would 
have  had  no  "victories"  to  celebrate.  It  is  the  rule  of  fear,  coercion  and  haste  that  is  being 
practiced  today  in  Lebanon. 


During  the  presidential  campaign,  Democratic  candidate  Bill  Clinton  issued  a  statement 
describing  the  election  results  as  "unrepresentative."  French  President  Francois  Mitterand 
said:  "The  holding  of  elections  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army  is  deplorable." 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

In  the  area  of  human  rights,  Syria  has  launched  a  campaign  of  "political  cleansing"  in 
Lebanon  aimed  at  eradicating  any  resistance  which  might  emerge  against  the  Syrian 
occupation.  At  a  certain  point,  hundreds  of  innocent  Lebanese  were  detained  merely  for 
distributing  leaflets  calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Syrian  army  and  the  creation  of  a 
truly  independent  Lebanese  government  In  one  incident,  two  handicapped  persons  were 
arrested.  Those  detained  were  denied  legal  counsel  and  family  visits. 

Both  Amnesty  International  and  Middle  East  Watch  expressed  concern  over  these  human 
rights  violations.  Even  the  Lebanese  Bar  Association  issued  a  statement  accusing  the 
Syrian-imposed  Hrawi  regime  of  extrajudicial  arrests. 

FREEDOM  OF  PRESS 

In  matters  of  free  press,  Syria  has  imposed  a  so-called  "Charter  of  Honor"  whereas  the 
Lebanese  media  has  become  like  the  government-run  agencies  In  Syria  or  Iraq.  They 
propagate  what  the  Syrian-installed  government  wants  the  people  to  hear  instead  of 
serving,  as  in  all  free  societies,  as  a  watchdog  over  the  government's  actions.  A  typical 
newscast  on  the  TV  in  the  evening  talks  about  the  daily  schedule  of  high  government 
ofndals  and  the  so-called  parliamentary  committee  meetings,  the  situation  in  Southern 
Lebanon  and  trivial  non-political  events. 

Books,  newspapers,  magazines  and  any  publication  that  does  not  fall  in  line  with  the  Syrian 
indoctrination  is  being  pulled  off  the  shelf.  Even  some  children  books,  theatrical  plays,  and 
comedies  are  now  subject  to  censorship. 


On  April  29, 1993  the  private  television  station  ICN  was  closed  on  charges  of  "opposing 
the  (so-called)  Taif  accord." 


On  April  30,  the  opposition  daily  Nida'  Al-Watan  was  suspended  for  exposing  the  Syrian- 
appointed  premier  Rafic  Hariri  for  his  wide-range  purchases  of  real  estate. 


On  May  12,  the  daily  As-Safir  was  dosed  for  one  week  for  printing  the  draft  of  an  Israeli 
proposal  made  at  the  Mideast  peace  talks  in  Washington. 
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On  May  28,  the  daily  al-Sharq  was  suspended  for  a  week  for  publishing  a  cartoon 
criticizing  Elias  Hrawi  and  his  corrupt  practices. 

The  Lebanese  Journalist  Association  condemned  the  crackdown  on  freedom  of  the  press 
and  demanded  the  cancellation  of  decree  number  104  that  allows  the  Hrawi  regime  to  stop 
publication  of  any  paper  before  its  editor  can  even  defend  himself  or  herself  in  court 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  pro>Iranian  Hizballah  maintain  newspapers,  radios  and 
TV  stations  in  Lebanon  to  spread  anti> Western,  especially  anti-American,  propaganda. 
The  Hrawi  regime  has  never  moved  to  limit  Hizballah's  political  activities. 

The  United  States  should  no  longer  ignore  the  Sjrrian  crackdown  on  all  forms  of  freedom  in 
Lebanon.  Certainly,  the  U.S.,  known  for  supporting  democracy  and  freedom  as  important 
pillars  of  foreign  policy,  should  not  look  the  other  way  when  it  comes  to  Syria  and  its  brutal 
occupation  of  Lebanon. 


BRIEF  ECONOMIC  ASSESSMENT 

The  Syrian  occupation  is  an  economic  burden  weighing  down  heavily  on  the  Lebanese. 
Lebanon  is  now  classified  as  one  of  the  poorest  third  world  countries,  whereas  in  the  pre- 
war years  its  economic  performance  ranked  it  among  the  developed  countries.  The 
Lebanese  pound  which  stood  at  3.5  to  the  dollar  in  1983  is  now  approximately  1,800  to  the 
dollar.  For  a  country  that  imports  most  of  its  food  and  consumer  goods,  this  has  put  the 
price  of  much  needed  commodities  out  of  reach  for  most  Lebanese.  Food,  medical  and 
educational  assistance  are  now  more  essential  than  ever. 


Today,  the  average  salary  in  Lebanon  equals  75  dollars  a  month,  if  one  is  able  to  find 
employment  at  all.  To  effect  a  recovery,  Lebanon  has  to  rebuild  its  infrastructure.  The 
telephone  system  is  in  tatters,  electrical  supply  is  unreliable,  and  the  water,  road  and 
sewage  systems  remain  largely  in  disrepair.  However,  rebuilding  is  impossible  under  the 
corrupt  Syrian-imposed  authorities  now  at  the  helm  of  the  Lebanese  government  Seventy 
percent  of  the  money  going  to  public  works  contracts  is  being  pocketed  in  kickbacks 
without  any  real  work  being  done.  Instead  of  initiating  projects  aimed  at  rebuilding 
Lebanon's  infrastructure,  billionaire  Rafic  Hariri  is  relying  on  his  term  as  Syrian-installed 
prime  minister  to  further  improve  his  overall  financial  situation  through  manipulation  of 
the  Lebanese  currency,  absorption  of  contracts  made  possible  by  foreign  aid,  confiscation 
of  real  state,  and  the  acquisition  of  large  shares  in  banks,  airiines,  radio  stations,  and 
newspapers.  The  tentacles  of  the  Hariri  octopus  are  spreading  across  all  aspects  of 
Lebanese  society. 


CONCLUSION 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Council  of  Lebanese  American  Organizations  that  all 
appropriations  by  this  committee  to  Lebanon  be  channeled  through  responsible  private 
assistance  organizations  already  in  place  in  Lebanon  who  can  and  will  verify  that  the  aid  is 
actually  received  by  the  Lebanese.  The  International  Red  Cross,  the  Catholic  Near  East 
Welfare  Association  and  Save  the  Children  are  some  groups  that  have  worked  successfully 
in  Lebanon.  Choosing  any  other  channel,  especially  the  puppet  government  in  place  today, 
then  repayment  for  political  favors,  coerced  cooperation  of  the  people  or  the  black  market 
will  be  the  determining  criteria  for  the  distribution  of  goods  generously  provided  by  the 
United  States. 
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It  is  also  the  Coundl's  recommendation  that  the  Appropriations  Committee  carefully 
review,  evaluate  and  consequendy  increase  the  aid  package  designated  for  Lebanon  to  sixty 
million  dollars.  Private  voluntary  organizations  can  do  much  to  relieve  the  hunger  and 
homelessness  that  used  to  be  unknown  in  Lebanon. 


In  conclusion,  we  kindly  request  that  a  recent  position  paper  issued  by  the  Council  and  an 
open  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher  that  was  published  in  The 
Washington  Times  on  February  12  be  both  included  in  the  record  because  they  summarize 
our  views  on  several  issues  of  importance  to  Congress.  We  also  urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  members  of  your  Subcommittee  to  support  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  28 
calling  for  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Syrian  armed  forces  from  Lebanon. 


Thank  you. 

The  Council's  Statement  on  the  Situation  in  Lebanon 

We,  the  members  listed  below  of  the  Council  of  Lebanese  American  Organizations  (CLAO) 
that  represent  the  aspirations  of  millions  of  Americans  of  Lebanese  descent,  wish  to  express  our 
position  regarding  the  current  Lebanese  situation.  We  believe  that  the  status  quo  of 
accommodating  the  tyrannical  "stabilization"  of  Lebanon  under  Syrian  occupation  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  l)ecause  of  the  following: 

1.  The  sovereignty  and  continued  independence  of  the  Lebanese  Republic,  a  founding  member 
of  the  U.N.  and  co-signatory  to  Its  charter,  are  very  seriously  Jeopardized  by  the 
ongoing  occupation  of  its    territory. 

2.  As  a  consequence  of  the  condoning  of  this  abnormal  situation  by  the  international 
community,  the  credibility  of  the  United  Nations  Is  In  question,  In  particular  at  a  time  when 
this  world  body  has  become  the  cornerstone  of  international  peace.  Because  of  the  unique 
climate  created  by  the  Middle  East  peace  initiative  under  American  and  Russian 
sponsorship,  Lebanon  must  be  allowed  to  participate  freely  in  the  negotiations  so  that  any 
commitment  on  its  part  to  a  peace  agreement  would  be  genuine.  Unfortunately,  Lebanon  is 
currently  negotiating  under  Syrian  directives  and  against  its  own  Interests. 

3.  The  Lebanese  people  wish  for  a  lasting  solution  which  does  not  include  the  sacrifice  of  basic 
human  rights  and  the  freedoms  (hey  cherish.  The  economic  and  political  failures  of  the 
Syrian  puppet  regime  and  its  corrupt  governments  testify  to  the  rejection  by  the  Lebanese 
people  of  the  Pax  Syriana. 

4.  The  perception  by  the  Lebanese  people  that  their  current  miserable  condition  is  endorsed 
by  the  U.S.  plays  against      the  long  term  interests  of  the  U.S.,  as  it  alienates  an  entire 
nation  which  has  always  been  a  friend  and  ally  of  the  U.S.  The  association  of  the  corrupt 
leadership  now  imposed  In  power  with  the  Syrian-American  honeymoon,  and  the  parallel 
longing  of  the  Lebanese  people  for  honest  and  accountable  government,  particularly  the 
exiled  government  of  Prime  Minister  General  Michel  Aoun,  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the 
friendship  and  credibility  which  the  U.S.  previously  enjoyed  in  Lebanon. 

5.  Lebanon's  fertile  Bekaa  Valley,  a  potential  source  of  plentiful  nutrition  for  the  country  and 
the  region,  has  become  synonymous  with  the  shady  underworld  of  narcotics  thanlcs  to  a 
thriving  multi-bllllon  dollar  per  year  drug  industry  run  directly  by  the  Syrian  Secret 
Service.  Portions  of  the  same  Valley  and  other  parts  of  occupied  Lebanon  have  been 
transformed  into  terrorist  training  camps  and  staging  grounds  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  Syrian  occupiers. 

In  view  of  the  above,  CLAO  supports  the  following  measures  aiming  at  a  genuine  and  lasting 
peace  in  Lebanon: 
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1.  The  Implementation  of  relevant  UJM.  Resohitioas  on  Lebanon,  espedaUy  Resolution  520 
calling  for  "the  strict  respect  for  Lebanon's  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity,  unity  and 
political  independence  and  the  withdrawal  of  aU  non-Lebanese  forces  from  Lebanon."  in 
parallel,  the  Lebanese  National  Army,  supported  by  the  United  Nations  Forces  already  in 
Lebanon,  would  take  control  of  security  over  Lebanese  toritory. 

2.  The  effective  disarming  of  all  mOitias  on  Lebanese  sofl,  Including  Hlzb^Uah. 

3.  A  reaffirmation  of  the  bask  principles  of  self-  determinatioa  by  restoring  the  right  of  the 
Lebanese  people  to  free  and  fair  elections  under  international  supervision  and  after  the 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces.  Only  a  freely  chosen  parliament  and  government  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  formulating  the  future  direction  of  Lebanon's  internal  political 
structure  within  the  framework  of  the  constitutional  Institutions  of  the  country. 

4.  The  restoration  of  the  basic  political  freedoms  of  assembly  and  free  speech,  leading 
naturally  to  Uie  exercise  by  all  Lebanese  citizens  of  their  ri^ts  to  organize,  campaign  and 
run  in  elections  for  public  olHce. 

5.  The  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  problem  need  not  be  conditioned  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  Lebanon's  Palestinian  population  must  be  disarmed  as  it  has 
been  for  decades  in  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Syria,  whOe  awaiting  a  solution. 

6.  The  abrogation  of  all  agreements  between  Lebanon  and  Syria  which  Lebanon  was  forced  to 
accept  under  duress,  especially  the  Taif  "Agreement"  and  the  Treaty  of  Brotherhood  and 
Cooperation.  The  future  relationships  of  Lebanon  with  its  neighbors  ought  to  be  negotiated 
in  the  framework  of  respect  for  sovereignty  and  good  relations.  In  particular,  Syria  must 
finally  agree  to  exchange  ambassadorial  missions  wifli  Lebanon  in  an  unambiguous 
recognition  of  Lebanon's  independence  and  distinct  character. 

On  the  basis  of  these  principles  and  measures,  Lebanon  can  begin  to  reconstruct  its  economic 
base,  provide  for  the  welfare  of  its  people  and  the  education  of  its  youth,  and  re-integrate  itself 
in  the  family  of  productive  nations.  Lebanon's  importance  as  a  phiralistic  and  diverse  nation  in 
the  Middle  East  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  at  a  time  when  rising  fundamentalism  threatens 
the  hopes  for  stability  in  the  region. 

A  progress  toward  peace  and  stability  would  take  place  In  the  Mkldle  East  if  all  Uie  countries 
in  the  region  follow  the  path  toward  freedom  and  democracy.  If  these  two  ideals  prevail  in 
Lebanon,  the  prospects  for  them  prevailing  in  the  Arab  WorM  wfll  be  enhanced  dramatically. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  International  community  to  ensure  the  speedy 
restoration  of  Lebanon's  independence  and  sovereignty  and  the  creatfon  of  a  peaceful, 
democratic,  and  prosperous  future  for  the  Lebanese  people. 
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[FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES,  FEB.  12,  1993] 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  WARBEN  M. 
CHRISTOPHER  PRIOR  TO  HIS  DEPARTURE  TO  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

S«er«tary  Warrvn  M.  Ckrtots^kar 
D«partBi«at  of  State 
2201  C  StTMt.  N.W. 
WMhiactoa.  DC  SOSXO 

X>*ar  Mr.  timiimtmry. 

On  iMhaU  or  tbo  AaoHea.  LobUMO  aommmalty  that  ootivoly  oar portad  tko  olootloa  of  Pnoiaoat  NO  CUalaa.  wo  »4«h 

10  omad  to  yoa  oar  kaartfalt  eoacrataUHow  o«  yoar  apF«lBtaaa<  a»  BooTotary  of  Blata.  Wo  aro  fllaaaad  by  yoar 
■piKtkatBoai  aad  eoafldoat  tkat  yoa  wtD  aorvo  tko  Ualtod  Btatoa  ««th  Rraat  diatlaetloa.  Wo  look  forward  w4tk 
•letteBoat  lo  aa  ora  of  paaoa  aad  pr«ar«rity  la  tbo  wwwti  aad  to  looteioJ  froodea  la  tikaaoa 

11  la  oar  daty  to  coavoy  lo  yoa.  Mr.  ■..r.tar»  a  Ua«ort««  aad  doo^-aaatad  aalloty  Ikat  aar  raarlo  In  tko  Ualtod  Statoa 
contlaao  lo  karbor  with  roo^oet  to  tkoir  aaeaotral  boau.  LobaMB.  aad  tkoir  foaiiUoa  aad  ftloada  IMa«  thofa.  Tbo 
prvoal  altaatton  la  Labaooa  m»y  appoaros  tko  aarfaes  la  bo  atablo  aad  ordorbt  oapoclaUy  whoa  eoaparad  with  tko 
eamaco  of  r«tont  yaara.  Bat  oack  la  a  akaDow  aaaaaasaat.  Labaaaa  today  aaffora  ailoatly  aador  tbo  faD  wo««bt  of 
foroln  -  •ooclBcaUy  Syrtoa  -  oceapattoa.  Evory  foeot  of  llh  la  totradod  apoo  aad  aO  friidoaM  aro  aador  aaatainod 
aMaalt.  II  U  a  aoerol  lo  ao  oao.  laaldo  or  oataldo  tko  ooaalry,  ttat  tko  Bolrat  -aatkortMaar  karo  loan  ago  roUa^lohod  all 
•otablaoeaoriodopaadoatdootaloaaadaatlea.  aad  kovo  b«eo»i  oatoaaaMo  ■oatkploooo  of  tkoir  Byrlaa  »aa«or».  Tkoy 
r»«»larly  ancaco  In  icroaa  kaaaa  Hflhta  vIolattoM  Ikat  oftoa  -  aador  a  wtdaoprood  alaaoopkoro  of  faar  and  roproooion  - 
■to  anroponad  lo  tko  iataraattoaal  aaoadoa  apoolaUlod  bi  aaoaltoHn*  aaab  obaaaa. 


a  Tair-aKroaaoor.  brokorad  by  tbo  Baah  Adalaiatraltoa  aad  raHllod  la  Saadl  Arabia  baok  la  IMt.  did  aot  br«n« 
oal  Iho  doalrad  roaonolUatloa  la  Labaaaa.  iMtoad.  It  baa  boon  BOthodloally  Byrtaaitod  ovor  UaM  aad  baa  aoeoloraK 


Thai 

ahoa . — 

Ibo  oroaton  of  tkoaa  vital  ekaraeMH«ti<a  of  Labaaoa  -  epaaaaaa,  rroadom.  plaraUaa  and  doaoeraey  -  that  tbo  Wool 
aaarckao  for.  oflon  la  vala.  tbroa«bool  tbo  Third  World. 

II  U  oar  flr«  bollot  bavl^  ■baanrid  wllb  alarm  tbaaa  pamt  fow  yoart  tbo  Uabteaiod  of  tbo  Byrtaa  cHp  ovor  Laboaon. 
Ibal  Ika  Talf 'asrooiaoar  no  toa«or  aorvoo  aa  a  fraaaoworb  for  poaoo  oad  lalaraal  raooaoiltetloa.  Tho  raoaal  Syrian 
•nciaaorMi  parllasoatery  otooHoM  ta  Labaaoa  doteiaali  atod  elaarty  tbta  taet.  Lan|o  por«o«o  of  tho  popolaMon 
tiKlodlaa  Boay  proialaaat  Mooloa  aad  CbHatlaa  loadota  aad  thoir  followora  boycotted  Ibo  aloettoaa  booaaao  Ibay  woro 
diaaallaflod  with  tbo  proeoaa  and  lU  aaticlpated  rooalta.  Thaao  Hnod  and  pro-orebaatratad  atooHoaa  bovo  prodoeod  a 
rabbo^ateap  parilateoal  for  Syrian  poUdaak  tbaraby  aakla«  a  travooty  of  Iho  doaMoraUo  tradltloa  Ibal  Labanon  haa 
opkald  avar  ainco  Ite  Indapoadanca  froB  Froneb  ralo  la  IMS. 

Forlhanaora,  Ibo  look  of  Syrian  aofapUanoa  Uat  gaptaaihor  wllk  Ika  ao.«allad  loHar  aad  aplrit  ofTalf  lo  wHkdraw  Ikair 
forcaa  lo  Iha  Bokaa  Valloy  aa  a  11  rat  atap  toward  total  ovaeaalioa  of  Labaaoa  rovoola  tboir  calloaa  dtoocard  for 
Inumadonal  cofoiallnMnls.  for  Iha  wlakao  of  tko  coaMaaally  of  natlofla.  and  far  Ika  aovorolnaty  and  aalf^dalarariaallon 
of  a  naiKhboHnc  (Ute.  Tha  SyHaa  noo-wMbdrawal  haa  aniy  oonBnaod  Iho  doabte  af  Ibooo  who  ro)oetod  oorllor  Iho  Talf 
"agl  aa  loanL' 

It  la  oor  (Ifte  eonvleHon  that  Iha  Baab-Bokor  poHey  of  appoaaina  Syria  at  Lobanoa'a  oapiim.  Iadal|rta«t  It*  baaoBonlc 
amblMona.  and  panporln*  lla  dtetelor.  ahoold  aot  ba  Iha  appropriate  aodal  for  aehlovia*  noaalaa  poaoo  and  atablllty  In 
Ika  MIddl*  EaaL  Contloaad  accaptanca  of  Syrian  control  of  Lalwnoa  la  tentaiaoool  to  awardla«  amroaaioB.  Wa  raallta 
that  top  priority  oovbt  aow  lo  bo  Ihvan  to  tha  poaco  proeaaa  botwoon  Uraol  and  hmr  nalsbborlnff  atetao.   Howovor.  any 
paaca  proeaaa  that  ladMialiaa  Iha  proaont  aUtaa.qao  ofSyrlaa  doailnallon  ovor  Labaaoa  will  not  bo  eondadva  lo  a 
laatlnl  aoloMon.  It  will  ran  eoanlar  to  ovorall  VS.  lalarools  In  Iho  raclon.  which  aro  only  boleterod  by  Iha  nnblndarad 
aproad  of  tha  danaocroUc  loodal  of  a  aovoroiini  atete  aad  a  tram  and  opon  aodoty. 

Mr.  Srcratary,  wa  appaal  to  yoa  to  do  yoor  atmoat  to  proMOto  tha  raotaroKon  of  froodofa  In  Labanon  aa  tha  nocaaaary 
praraqutalla  to  ranolno  Internal  raconciltellon  aad  Iha  aorloaa  and  eoally  boalnaaa  of  roconat faction.  Wa  Br«o  yoo  aUo 
lo  earafolly  roomaBlaa  tha  TaJfacrooaMnr  which  haa  booa  a  vahtcio  for  forthor  Syrian  polllleal  and  territorial 
•apanaion.  with  Ibo  ala  of  prododns  a  fair  and  Jaat  agiaaiaant  that  on>oya  a  broador  baao  of  aapport  aiaona  Labanon'a 
varloaa  coManlHaa.  Wo  roly  on  yoor  atetaaaaaaahlp  and  yoar  ropalad  diploiaatie  oapaitlaa  In  Ihia  rairard.  Wa  hava 
faith  in  ProaldonI  Cllatoa'a  vWon  of  a  world  whora  haaaa  rlahla.  tbo  rl«hte  of  boUacaorod  telaorlUo*.  and  Ibo  idoala  of 
daiBocracy  woald  Bad  Kroator  accoptanco  throaffb  octlvo  Aiaorican  Inapirotlon. 

Mr.  Saeralar>^  yoar  noxt  trip  and  aaooHiMK  In  tho  MJddIo  Eaat  atertlna  on  Fab.  IT  ahoald  aot  ba  parcolvod  a*  a  dapartoro 
froflo  tha  policy  atetemonta  teodo  by  ProaldonI  CUaton  darlnff  tha  coMpalipi  apoHfleaUy  wbon  ho  callod  on  tho  Baah 
Adnioiatrallon  not  to  back  away  froia  Ita  Initial  poaltloa  of  Inalatlrai  on  tha  laaadlala  pal|.baek  of  Syrian  troop*  to  tha 
eateway  oftha  Bokaa  Vallay  aad  tha  dlaanalBi  of  HltbalUh.  ProaldonI  Cllatoa  eoasldorad  that  tko  roeont 
parliaiaantary  alocUona  In  Lobanon  wara  not  froo  and  tmlr  and  roeonBlxod  tko  nood  for  a  teora  ropi  aaantetiva 
liovom^anl. 

Wa  baliava  tkal  Iha  Clinton  AdMlnlatratlon  woald  offor  a  fina  and  cohoront  foroliea  policy  that  raflocta  oar  coaatry's 
hiRbcat  valvaa  and  Idaala  and  will  not  nartaro  rolatlonahlpa  of  axpadlaacy  with  daapotle  raKl»aa  aach  a*  that  of  Syria. 
Hafat  Assad.  Mr.  Socrotery;  wrnnttiy  bollavo*  that  Joat  aa  tha  Baah  Admlalalrotlon  coddUd  hia  to  win  bis  lokan  aupport 
darlns  iba  Gulf  War.  tha  Clinton  AdmlniatraltOD  woald  alao  acqaiaaeo  to  bis  conhnuad  ocoapation  of  Labanon  to  irain 
Danascas'  support  for  Ika  MIddU  East  poaco  proeaaa-   CoddllfNl  Saddam  Hoaaoin  bafora  Iba  Golf  War  waa  a  »iusa 
laiacalealatloB  and  blander  on  tbo  part  of  tho  Baah  Adaiatatratlon  and  ahoald  not  bo  rapoalod  In  oar  doaliaa  with  tha 
Syrlaa  lagiaia.  Wa  ahoald  not  pandar  to  Aaaad  at  Iha  axpanao  of  Labaaon. 

Acaia.  wa  wish  yoa  aaccoaa  at  tba  Stete  Dapartmaat  aad  wo  look  forward  for  Iba  ImploaMatelloa  of  ProaldonI  Cllnton'a 
policy  stetemontt  on  Lobanofk 
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STATEMENT  OF  WERNER  FORNOS,  PRESffiENT,  POPULATION  INSTI- 
TUTE 

Senator  Leahy.  On  the  next  panel,  we  have  Werner  Fomos  of 
the  Population  Institute;  Susan  Swift,  Appropriate  Technology 
International;  Jim  Lindner,  American  Consiilting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil; Seth  Sulkin,  Engineering  Consulting  Firms  Association;  Abe 
Pollin  from  UNICEF;  and  John  Salzberg,  Center  for  Victims  of  Tor- 
ture. 

I  know  Mr.  Pollin;  in  fact  we  have  known  each  other  for  20  years. 
And  I  know  Mr.  Fomos,  too,  I  should  say. 

Please,  go  ahead,  sir. 

Mr.  FORNOS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  at  the  outset,  allow 
us  to  congratulate  you  for  your  leadership  in  the  development  as- 
sistance field  over  all  these  years.  And  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult 
time  for  us  to  come  asking  for  more  money,  with  no  money  in  the 
pot.  When  I  asked  Congressman  Obev  for  $700  million  for  popu- 
lation assistance,  he  said  that  we  had  about  as  much  of  a  chance 
of  getting  that  as  he  has  of  being  made  a  saint.  And  I  told  him  I 
would  take  care  of  the  sainthood  tf  he  got  us  the  money. 

I  will  make  the  same  offer  to  you. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  am  not  even  going  to  make  Mr.  Obe/s  re- 
sponse, because  I  long  gave  up  the  idea  of  sainthood.  My  mother 
still  has  hopes  for  me,  but  I  long  gave  up. 

Go  ahead. 

Mr.  FORNOS.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Population  Institute, 
whose  president  I  have  been  since  1980,  and  our  100,000  members 
throughout  the  country,  including  498  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  And 
that  is  a  pretty  dense  concentration  of  membership  when  you  rec- 
ognize the  population  of  Vermont. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  usually  hear  from  each  one  of  them  when  I 
come  home  for  the  weekend,  too,  especially  when  this  bill  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Gk)  ahead. 

Mr.  FORNOS.  Well,  we  will  try  not  to  make  it  too  burdensome  on 
you. 

We  were  founded  by  the  Methodist  Church  back  in  1969,  and 
now  have  members  in  170  countries  throughout  the  world  working 
principally  on  bringing  population  into  balance  with  the  world's  re- 
sources and  environment.  What  I  would  like  to  focus  on  today, 
other  than  what  is  just  in  my  testimony — ^I  hope  my  testimony  will 
be  made  part  of  the  record  in  its  entirety — ^I  think  it  is  important 
for  all  of  us  to  restate  the  demographic  imperatives  as  we  tackle 
these  problems.  And  I  know  you  have  been  committed  to  solving 
this  problem  for  some  years.  But,  as  we  meet  here  today,  the 
world's  population  is  now  at  5.5  billion  people,  growing  last  year 
by  an  unprecedented  100  million  people,  which  is  the  largest  an- 
nual increase  recorded  in  the  history  of  humanity. 

What  is  deceiving  about  that  figure  is  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  that  growth  is  occurring  in  the  developing  world — a  world  that 
is  already  terribly  torn,  as  you  well  know,  by  civil  strife  and  social 
unrest,  and  where  people  live  in  brutal  poverty. 

A  further  deceptive  figure  in  that  5.5  billion  is  that  in  this  com- 
ing generation  we  are  seeing  3  billion  young  people,  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  the  world  in  as  short  a  time  as  1960,  entering 
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their  reproductive  years.  How  well  they  are  able  to  carry  out  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  parenting,  delaying  becoming  parents 
until  they  are  sufficiently  mature  for  that  task,  having  only  the 
number  of  children  that  thev  can  love  and  take  care  of  and  raise 
to  responsible  adulthood,  and  making  sure  that  the  mother  has  suf- 
ficient interval  between  pregnancy  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother, 
will  mean  the  difference  between  us  really  achieving  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  world  between  now  and  the  middle  part  of  the  next 
century  or  heading  for  an  environmental  Armageddon,  where  sure- 
ly the  four  horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse  will  be  returned,  only  this 
time  they  will  be  known  as  global  warming,  deforestation,  ozone 
depletion,  and  overpopulation. 

So  these  demographic  imperatives  make  it  important  for  us  to  re- 
alize that  if  we  are  to  solve  the  population  problem — and  in  this 
case  I  am  optimistic  that  we  will  do  so  with  the  combined  efforts 
of  all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about  the  issue — then  we  will 
achieve  a  better  quality  of  life.  But  the  time  is  running  out  and  we 
have  to  accelerate  the  mobilization  of  resources  in  some  sort  of  uni- 
versal effort  that  is  headed  by  Senator  Wirth  and  that  hopefully, 
with  stimulus  from  you,  can  see  us  approaching  the  rest  of  the 
donor  community  to  see  a  massive  sort  of  commitment  for  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century  on  population. 

Our  own  U.S.  population  policy  I  think  needs  to  be  addressed  in 
the  comprehensive  plan  that  you  have  asked  for  from  the  adminis- 
tration, which  I  understand  from  Eric,  is  now  expected  sometime 
in  August.  But  I  think  that  plan  should  clearly  point  out  what  the 
U.S.'s  role  in  population  stabilization  efforts  will  be,  from  commod- 
ities to  infrastructure  development,  to  family  planning  services. 
And  at  a  minimum,  these  new  plans  must  include  the  involvement 
of  women  in  the  design,  implementation  and  operation  of  programs 
that  are  aimed  at  improving  their  lot  in  the  world. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Least  of  all,  perhaps  some  people  will  say  males  should  be  con- 
sidered, but  I  think  men  are  probably  the  greatest  obstacle  to  solv- 
ing the  population  problem  today  because  all  too  many  of  them  still 
think  they  can  spread  their  seeds  to  the  four  comers  and  walk 
away  from  the  responsibility.  So,  greater  emphasis  on  males  and 
population  programs  is  equally  important.  And  maybe  with  the 
new  plan  that  you  and  the  administration  are  helping  to  bring  to 
the  forefront,  we  can  then  focus  on  the  International  Conference  on 
Population  and  Development  in  Cairo  in  September  1994,  to  really 
get  a  collective  agreement  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
slowing  down  population  growth,  because  it  is  a  requirement  that 
the  whole  world  has  to  address,  because  there  are  no  acceptable 
humanitarian  alternatives. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  WERNER  FORNOS 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  I  have  presented 
testimony  before  cotmnittees  of  the  United  States  Congress  on  the 
perils  of  unchecked  population  growth.  In  these  presentations,  I 
have  warned  of  the  impact  of  rapid  demographic  growth  on  the 
environment,  resources,  child  and  maternal  health,  and  the  entire 
spectrum  of  the  human  condition. 

I  am  determined  that  one  day  I  will  be  able  to  appear  before 
a  congressional  committee  and  declare  victory  in  the  battle  to 
bring  population  into  balance  with  environment  and  resources. 
Meanwhile,  I  remain  confident  that  this  victory  can  be  achieved  and 
maintained. 

The  human  population  of  the  wqrld  stands  at  5.5  billion  and  it 
increases  by  nearly  100  million  a  year.  Our  current  numbers  are  on 
course  to  double  in  less  than  40  years.   An  enormous  majority  of 

this  growth  occurs and  will  continue  to  occur in  the 

poorest  countries  of  the  world.  These  countries  are  already  having 
a  day-to-day  struggle  just  to  accommodate  their  citizens  with  basic 
services. 

While  the  statistics  are  grim,  even  frightening,  I  do  not 
believe  the  problem  of  rapid  population  growth  is  a  hopeless  cause. 

This  belief  may  separate  me  from  the  so-called  Malthusians the 

gloom  and  doom  brigade  that  insists  the  world  is  speeding  full 
throttle  toward  an  inevitable  Armageddon. 

The  reason  I  feel  we  can  still  apply  the  brakes  to  this 
catastrophic  roller  coaster  ride  is  that  the  technology  to  solve 
the  problem  of  rapid  population  growth  exists.  And  it  is  unchecked 
human  growth  that  underlies  or  exacerbates  virtually  every  major 
global  problem  confronting  the  world  today. 

Though  the  perfect  method  of  family  planning  has  not  yet  been 

and  may  never  be  devised,  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of 

modern  contraceptives  to  stabilize  world  population  at  eight 
billion  or  less.  And  there  is  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
fertility  control. 
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The  International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  claims  that 
more  than  500  million  women  lack  access  to  safe  and  effective 
family  planning.  But  these  women  live  in  the  poorest  countries  of 
the  world,  where  governments  are  already  overburdened  by  the  task 
of  just  meeting  the  daily  needs  of  their  people.  Interestingly 
enough,  virtually  all  of  these  governments  have  established 
national  policies  to  reduce  population  growth. 

Furthermore,  these  countries  are  paying  70  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  their  population  and  family  planning  programs.  But  they 
simply  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  tackle  their  demographic 

problems  alone.   They  need  the  help  of  the  donor  community the 

industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 

The  International  Forum  on  Population  in  the  21st  Century 
brought  together  population  experts  from  79  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  in  Amsterdam  to  determine  what  will  be  needed  to 
stabilize  world  population  at  the  lowest  possible  total.  These 
experts  reached  the  conclusion  that  for  human  numbers  to  level  off 

at  11.2  billion  the  United  Nations  medium  projection  for 

stabilization  total  population  expenditures  must  double,  from 

the  current  $4.5  billion  annual  amount,  by  the  year  2000.  In  other 
words  current  annual  expenditures,  from  all  sources,  must  reach  $9 
billion  annually  by  the  end  of  the  century. 

Beyond  ensuring  that  there  are  sufficient  resources  so  that 
family  planning  information,   education  and  services  will  be 
universally  available  and  accessible,  the  highest  priority  for 
reducing  population  growth  is  to  raise  the  status  of  women. 

Women  perform  two-thirds  of  the  world's  work,  yet  have  only 
one-tenth  of  the  world's  income  and  own  less  than  1  per  cent  of  its 
property. 

Authoritative  studies  have  demonstrated  that  in  country  after 
country  there  is  a  correlation  between  education  and  fertility. 
Evidence  from  several  developing  countries  has  shown  that  where  no 
females  are  enrolled  in  secondary  schools,  the  average  woman  has 
seven  children  during  her  reproductive  lifetime.   But  where  40  per 
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cent  of  all  women  have  had  a  secondary  education,  women  average 
only  three  children. 

Without  question,  women  are  both  an  over-used  and  a  neglected 
resource.   They  have  the  greatest  responsibility  for  caring  for 

their  children  especially  during  the  children's  formative  and 

most  impressionable  years.  In  much  of  the  developing  world,  women 
must  also  cook  the  family  meals;  perform  most,  if  not  all,  of  tlie 
household  chores;  gather  firewood,  carry  water  from  sources  that 
are  often  long  distances  from  their  homes,  and  help  plant  and  plow 
the  fields.  Women,  in  fact,  produce  as  much  as  70  per  cent  of  the 
world's  food. 

Although  women  do  more  than  their  share  of  implementing 
development  programs,  they  are  out  of  the  loop  in  planning  and 
managing  these  programs.  The  United  States  government  can  have  an 
instrumental  role  in  correcting  this  unjustifiable  and  egregious 
neglect,  thereby  enormously  bolstering  the  status  of  women  in  the 
poor  countries  of  the  world. 

We  can  require  that  in  all  United  States  international 

population  assistance  programs  and,   indeed,   in  all  U.S. 

development  aid  efforts  women  must  be  involved  in  all  levels  of 

planning  and  management. 

The  empowerment  of  women  must  become  a  major  focus  for  the 
restructuring  of  U.S.  foreign  aid.  The  Cold  War  has  ended  and  now 
the  Cold  War  mentality  must  end. 

Much  of  the  skepticism  and  outright  distrust  that  U.S.  foreign 
aid  programs  have  engendered  is  related  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
been  known  to  mix  military  objectives  and  programs  with 
humanitarian  efforts. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  military  spending  where  it  belongs: 
under  the  Department  of  Defense.  Our  assistance  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  countries,  for  example,  should  be 

included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget not  in  the  foreign 

assistance  budget.   Our  assistance  to  Turkey,  Greece  and  Portugal 
primarily  involves  U.S.  security  objectives.   We  are  paying  for 
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military  assistance.   We  are  paying' foreign  military  personnel  to 
carry  out  duties  that  higher  paid  U.S.  military  personnel  would 

otherwise  perform.    There  may  be  perfectly  sound  defense  or 

security  reasons  to  continue  this  arrangement,  but  it  should  be 

classified  as  defense  or  security  not  as  foreign  assistance. 

Additionally,  I  would  urge  Congress  to  shift  other  programs 
that  are  only  marginally  related  to  foreign  assistance  to 
departments  where  oversight  and  accountability  is  far  more  logical. 
For  example,  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  shifting  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  P.L.  180,  Titles  I,  II  and  III, 
and  the  Commodities  Credit  Corporation  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Frankly,  it  makes  little  sense  for  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  to  hold  authorizing  hearings  on  P.L.  480  and  for  House 
Foreign  Operations  to  exercise  funding  responsibility.  There  are 
similar  incongruities  here  in  the  Senate,  where  the  Banking 
Committee  has  authorizing  jurisdiction  over  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
but  the  appropriation  responsibility  falls  under  Foreign 
Operations.         ' 

These  shifts  would  permit  Congress  and  its  Committees  to  deal 
with  apples  and  apples  rather  than  with  apples  and  oranges.  They 
might  also  instill  trust  and  confidence  in  U.S.   humanitarian 

assistance  that  has  been  sadly  lacking  both  at  home  and  abroad 

for  a  number  of  years. 

The  experience  of  some  30  years  of  international  population 

assistance  has  taught  us  that  the  programs  that  work  best  are  those 

that  are  indigenously  managed  and  community-based.   If  this  is  so, 

what  should  be  the  role  of  the  United  States  in  population  efforts 

abroad? 

The  Population  Institute  believes  that  the  most  important  role 

of  the  U.S.  government  should  be  to  develop  the  leadership  to 

achieve  voluntary  population  stabilization  as  early  as  possible, 

with  multilateral  and  non-government  organizations  participating  as 

full  partners  in  the  process. 
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Non-government  organizations  have  traditionally  launched  and 
presented  population  and  family  planning  programs  in  developing 
countries  where  governments  have  been  slow  to  act. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  technical  assistance,  information 
sharing,  promotion  of  sustainable  development  and  sustained 
economic  growth  must  be  at  the  heart  of  future  U.S.  population 
programs.  But  there  is  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  good  news  is 
that  a  small,  non-governmental  organization  headquartered  in  the 
United  States  is  able  to  keep  a  clinic  in  Africa  open  overnight 
when  the  generator  fails.  The  NGO  flew  a  generator  in  and  the 
clinic  never  missed  a  patient  call.  That  same  clinic  might  have 
been  shut  down  for  days,  even  weeks,  if  it  had  to  unravel 
government  bureaucratic  red  tape  to  get  the  approval  for  the 
generator  moving. 

Now  the  bad  news.  I  have  been  working  along  with  many  others 
to  assist  Pakistan  with  its  population  efforts.  You  may  recall 
that  last  year  the  Congress  exempted  non-government  organizations 
working  in  family  planning  from  the  prohibition  against  foreign  aid 
for  countries  who  violate  our  provisions  on  terrorism  and  nuclear 
weapon  development. 

Yet,  despite  that  favorable  vote  by  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  the  President's  signature,  I  have  been  recently  informed  that 
a  family  planning  program  that  had  been  established  for  two  years 
in  200  centers  throughout  Pakistan  is  to  be  shut  down.  The  program 
effects  some  300,000  of  the  poorest  women  in  the  country  and  the 
reason  it  may  have  to  close  its  doors  on  June  30th  is  a 
misinterpretation  of  U.S.  Congressional  intent. 

In  addition,  I  think  that  U.S.  population  programs  should  be 
strongly  involved  in  commodity  support,  since  most  of  the  patents 
on  contraceptives  are  held  by  Germany,  Japan  and  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  should  help  in  infrastructure  development, 
operational  research,  achievement-oriented  evaluations,  and,  in  all 
of  our  efforts,  stress  should  be  placed  on  respect  for  human 
rights. 
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All  family  planning  programs  supported  by  the  Uniicd  States 
government  must  be  voluntary,  humane  and  sensitive  to  national 
cultures  and  to  religious  views. 

I  know  there  have  been  questions  about  whether  family  planning 

programs  have  achieved  results.  The  answer  is  resoundingly  in  the 

affirmative.   Only  9  per  cent  of  reproductive  age  women  in  the 

developing  world  used  family  planning  20  years  ago  compared  to  50 

per  cent  today.   During  that  same  time  period,  total  fertility  in 

the  developing  world  has  declined  from  an  average  of  6.1  children 

per  woman  to  3.9.   Expanded  accessibility  to  family  planning  has 

led  to  a  world  with  500  million  fewer  people  than  there  might  have 

been. 

Still,   there   are   wide   variations   in   family   planning 

accessibility,   while  95  per  cent  of  East  Asians  have  ready  access 

to  family  planning  services,  the  figure  drops  to  57  per  cent  for 

Southeast  Asians  and  Latin  Americans,  54  per  cent  for  South  Asians 

and  only  9  per  cent  for  sub-Sahara  Africans. 

One  half  of  the  estimated  910,000  daily  conceptions  are 
unplanned,  according  to  the  World  Health  Organization. 
Approximately  150,000  abortions  are  performed  every  day  one- 
third  of  them  unsafe  and  resulting  in  500  deaths  every  day. 

The  United  Nations  World  Food  Council  reports  that  41 
developing  countries  can  no  longer  provide  enough  food  for  their 
inhabitants  to  meet  average  nutritional  requirements.  Nor  can  they 
afford  to  purchase  food  produced  beyond  their  borders. 

Twenty-nine  of  these  countries  are  in  sub-Saharan  Africa, 
seven  in  Asia  and  the  remaining  five  in  Latin  America.  Their  total 
population  is  more  than  1.5  billion,  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  developing  world. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  population  and  family 
planning  programs  are  among  the  best  investments  in  development 
that  can  be  made.  The  results  achieved  provide  compelling  evidence 
that  these  programs  are  among  our  most  cost-effective  foreign 
assistance.  Now,  with  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  we  should  consider 
talcing  it  a  step  further. 
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The  Population  Institute  believes  that  A  per  cent  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  should  be  allocated  to  population  and  family 
planning  programs.  That  would  be  the  same  percentage  of  foreign 
aid  that  Norway  designates  for  population  assistance. 

The  Population  Institute  further  believes  that  16  per  cent  of 
U.S.  international  population  assistance  should  be  contributed  to 
the  United  Nations  Population  Fund.  That  is  the  percentage  of  U.S. 
population  aid  abroad  that  was  contributed  to  UNFPA  seven  years  ago 
before  U.S.  funds  to  the  U.N.  agency  were  ceased. 

I  cannot  overstate  the  importance  of  resuming  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  UNFPA.  In  1985,  the  last  year  the  U.S.  government 
contributed  to  the  Fund,  the  amount  mandated  by  Congress  was  $4  6 
million . 

The  demand  for  UNFPA  support  exceeds  the  Fund' s  budget  by  $500 
million.  Meanwhile,  many  countries,  particularly  countries  of  sub- 
Saharan  Africa,  want  to  expand  their  current  population  programs. 
New  requests  are  coming  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Independent 
States,  from  the  Baltic  states  and,  increasingly,  from  Eastern 

Europe . 

More  than  100  countries  contribute  to  UNFPA,  but  the  bulk  of 
its  support  is  from  a  handful  of  donors  including  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Finland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada. 

The  U.S.  government  was  the  leading  contributor  to  UNFPA  from 
its  inception  in  1967  until  1985.  If  the  United  States  had 
contributed  just  at  the  $46  million  level  pledged  in  1985,  over  the 
last  seven  years  the  Fund  would  have  had  $322  million  more  to 
respond  to  requests  for  assistance  from  the  poorest  countries  of 
the  world. 

It  is  important  to  mention  that  more  than  230  non-governmental 
organizations  (NGOs) ,  most  of  them  working  at  the  international 
level,  have  cooperated  with  the  UNFPA  in  carrying  out  population- 
related  activities  in  such  areas  as  family  planning,  research, 
training  and  awareness  creation. 
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Many  of  these  international  NGOs  are  based  in  the  United 

States,  including  the  Population  Council,  the  Program  for  the 

Introduction  and  Adaption  of  Contraceptive  Technology/Program  for 

Appropriate  Technology  in  Health  (PIACT/PATH) ,  The  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Harvard  University,  Family  Health  International,  the 

University  of  Michigan,  the  International  Institute  for  Vital 

Registration  and  Statistics  and  the  Center  for  Development  and 

Population  Activities  (CEDPA) .    In  1992,  UNFPA  allocated  $11.6 

million  to  projects  executed  or  implemented  by  non-governmental 

organizations. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  been  unwavering   in   its 

commitment  to  world  population  stabilization.    When  the  United 

States  has  strayed  from  this  course,  the  problem  has  been  at  the 

other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.    The  problem  has  been  the 

Presidential  veto  and  the  threat  of  the  veto.    But  this  has 

changed. 

President  Clinton  has  maintained  that  "the  protection  of  the 

environment  as  well  as  the  daunting  challenges  of  development, 

human  rights,  refugees,  and  world  health  are  all  related  to  the 

vital  issue  of  global  population."  Noting  that  10,000  generations 
passed  before  world' population  reached  two  billion,  he  said:  "Yet 
we  will  likely  see  that  number  triple  in  my  lifetime.  The  earth's 
resources  and  delicate  eco-systems  are  straining  under  this 
unsustainable  burden,"  The  President  asserted  that  the  United 
States  can  "lead  the  quest  for  sustainable  development  by 
supporting  efforts  to  stem  global  population  growth." 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  under  Section  104(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  already  has  the  authority  to  implement 
this  pledge  to  the  American  people.  He  has  the  authority  to  demand 
that  personnel  appointed  to  foreign  affairs  and  diplomatic 
decision-making  posts  be  committed  to  contributing  to  the  goal  of 
population  stabilization  at  the  earliest  possible  time.  The 
actions  of  this  subcommittee.  Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  can 
mark  the  beginning  of  that  quest  and  the  beginning  of  a  more 
hopeful  future  for  succeeding  generations. 
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Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Fomos.  As  you  know,  Senator 
Wirth  was  testifying  here  last  Friday,  and  he  and  I  have  discussed 
this.  We  also  talked  about  it  a  number  of  other  times.  We  were  on 
the  floor  trjdng  to  get  additional  money  in  these  areas  where  the 
administration  had  opposed  us.  Now,  we  have  the  administration 
supporting  this,  but  also  a  smaller  pie  to  go  around.  So  we  will  con- 
tinue with  that. 

I  am  also  pleased  with  your  emphasis  on  having  women  far  more 
involved  in  the  administration  and  planning  of  these  programs.  In 
so  many  parts  of  the  developing  world,  it  is  women  who  have 
taken,  really,  the  forefront  in  most  of  the  social  progress,  ranging 
everywhere  from  education  to  the  creation  of  jobs— jobs  that  actu- 
ally pay,  and  not  just  drudgery — creating  the  ability  to  just  live 
from  day  to  day.  And  I  applaud  you  on  that. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  SWIFT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  APPROPRIATE 
TECHNOLOGY  INTERNATIONAL 

Senator  Leahy.  Ms.  Swift. 

Ms.  Swift.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pinch  hitting  for  ATI's  president,  Andy  Maguire,  who  was 
urgently  needed  on  the  home  front  this  afternoon.  I  would  like  to 
submit  his  testimony  for  the  record  and  just  summarize  five  points 
in  the  next  few  minutes. 

Appropriate  Technology  International  does  sustainable  develop- 
ment. Our  clients  are  the  people  foreign  aid  programs  and  scarce 
taxpayer  dollars  are  supposed  to  serve:  millions  of  low-income 
farmers  and  businesses,  whose  participation  is  key  not  just  to  equi- 
table economic  growth,  but  to  political  stability  across  the  develop- 
ing world. 

No.  2,  ATI's  programs  are  designed  to  reach  millions  of  small 
producers  in  basic  industries  around  the  globe.  Whatever  the  con- 
tinent, Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  people  may  live  on,  if  they  are 
producing  and  processing  a  similar  commoditv,  like  fiber,  cooking 
oil,  cereal  grains,  dairy  products,  or  coffee,  these  large  groups  of 
small  producers  face  similar  constraints  in  adding  value  to  their 
products  and  accessing  markets. 

ATI  designs  packages  of  hard  and  soft  technology  interventions, 
which  are  replicated  from  region  to  region  by  ATI,  itself,  by  United 
Nations  agency  partners,  by  AID  missions  and  development  banks, 
by  citizens'  groups,  and,  most  importantly,  by  these  small  produc- 
ers' groups  themselves. 

No.  3,  ATI's  programs  demonstrate  the  economic  value  of  envi- 
ronmental stewardship,  enlisting  small  farmers  and  small  business 
people  in  sustainable  development.  Just  one  example:  You  are  fa- 
miliar, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  predicaments  of  dairy  farmers  in 
Vermont.  Well,  imagine  the  women  in  India  who  run  most  of  the 
dairies  in  that  country,  who  are  living  on  the  margin  of  subsist- 
ence. They  may  not  have  time  to  worry  about  global  warming 
caused  by  their  poorly  fed  cattle.  But,  if  the  same  feed  supplement 
that  cuts  the  methane  from  those  cattle  increases  milk  production 
by  30  percent,  and  it  does,  they  not  only  become  advocates  of  the 
programs,  they  become  participants  and  make  money. 

My  fourth  point  is  that  ATI  is  cost  effective.  That  is  a  word  you 
hear  a  zillion  times  every  day  on  the  Hill,  but  we  have  two  indica- 
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tors  to  show  you.  For  every  program  dollar  spent,  ATI  beneficiaries 
are  now  earning  $5  to  $10  in  new  income.  And  for  $1  ATI  is  invest- 
ing in  new  programs,  we  are  now  leveraging  $6  to  $10  from  other 
donors,  both  public  and  private,  from  around  the  world. 

My  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  ATI,  as  could  many  of  the 
other  good  organizations  coming  before  you  today,  could  do  much 
more  good  with  increased  funding,  including  bringing  our  uniquely 
American  methodology  to  small  enterprise  development  to  bear  on 
the  newly  independent  states  of  the  former  Soviet  Union.  We  hope 
that  in  this  difficult  year  you  will  build  on  the  good  investments 
Congress  has  made  in  ATI  since  it  created  ATI  in  1976,  and  move 
us  to  the  $12  million  mark  in  1994. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

To  close,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
your  leadership  on  development,  environment  and  humanitarian 
concerns,  and  just  recall  the  words  of  Grameen  Bank  founder  Mo- 
hammed Yunus  when  he  was  contemplating  the  $25  billion  of  for- 
eign aid  that  has  gone  to  Bangladesh  over  two  decades.  His  sum- 
mary comment  was:  You  can  find  no  traces  of  it  in  the  faces  of  the 
people. 

ATI's  beneficiaries  are  the  vast  msgority  of  developing  world  peo- 
ple for  whom  trickle  down  development  programs  just  do  not  work. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  doing  your  best  by  them. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  MAGUIRE,  PRESIDENT,  APPROPRIATE 
TECHOLOGY  INTERNATIONAL 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee  for  the 

opportunity  to  appear  today. 

To  set  the  context,  Mohammed  Yunus,  founder  of  the  Grameen 

Bank,  commented  on  two  decades  and  $25  billion  worth  of  aid  for 

his  country,  Bangladesh,  by  saying  that  he  could  find  "no  traces 

of  it  in  the  faces  of  the  people."   Poverty  has  increased. 

Seventy- five  percent  of  the  foreign  aid  was  spent  elsewhere  on 

commodities,  consultants,  experts,  machinery;  25  percent  went  to 

local  consultants  and  experts. 

On  the  fate  of  democracy  and  structural  economic  reforms  in 

Africa,  a  senior  congressional  observer  has  said,  "Unless  a  way 

can  be  found  for  people  who  are  at  the  economic  base  to  improve 

their  livelihoods,  the  whole  thing  will  come  crashing  down." 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  committee  know  well  what  the 

problems  have  been  and  are  in  foreign  aid,  and  I  know  that  you 

are  working  with  the  Administration  to  restructure  U.S.  aid 

programs  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  new  era. 

Congress  created  Appropriate  Technology  International  to  be 

part  of  the  solution. 

ATI's  approach,  now  sharply  focused  and  clarified,  is  based 

on  the  universal  needs  of  small  farmers  and  businesses  in  basic 

industries  across  the  globe.   The  work  that  ATI  does  dramatically 

enhances  the  economic  roles  of  these  large  classes  of  small 

producers,  increasing  their  income  and  their  share  of  value 

added,  wherever  they  are  found  --by  the  tens  of  thousands, 

hundreds  of  thousands,  and  millions  across  the  world. 

We  work  with  some  of  the  most  essential  chains  of  economic 

production  and  producers  involved  in  them,  like  fibers,  cooking 

oils,  milk,  vegetables  and  fruit,  cereal  grains,  and  tree  crops, 

like  cocoa,  coconut,  and  coffee.  The  benefits  are  multiplied 

exponentially  when  the  work  is  done  at  the  scale  on  which  we  are 

now  embarked  within  regions  and  across  continents.  We  are  talking 
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about  environmentally  as  well  as  economically  sound  investment  in 
industrial  and  agricultural  processes.   We  are  talking  about 
processes  and  products  for  regional  auid  international  markets. 

There  are  actually  relatively  few  major  classes  of  small 
producers  that  stretch  across  the  world.   Without  livelihoods  for 
this  90  percent  of  people  that  the  development  process  is 
actually  trying  to  reach,  we  will  not  achieve  our  goals  for  broad 
economic  development,  environmentally  sound  development,  open 
economic  and  political  institutions,  and  a  more  democratic,  less 
crisis-ridden  world. 

If  we  look  at  these  groups  of  small  producers  by  the 
millions,  they  have  structurally  identical  value-added  chains. 
They  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  the  same  families  of 
technologies  are  important  for  pulling  them  up  into  the 
mainstream  economies,  and  there  are  comparable  market  constraints 
that  have  to  be  identified  and  addressed. 

We  and  our  partners  around  the  world  --  U.N.  agencies, 
development  banks,  citizens  organizations,  AID  missions  --  attack 
this  value-added  production  chain  with  hardware  and  software. 
The  methods  cross  all  the  political  boundaries,  and  the  programs 
that  are  now  coming  on  stream  yield  a  $5  to  $10  increase  in 
income  for  clients  for  every  dollar. 

This  is  not  a  project  here  ouid  a  project  there.   This  is  a 
business  approach  which  spreads  because  of  the  power  it  has  as  a 
model,  the  power  of  its  incentives,  the  fact  that  it  tackles  big 
problems  that  are  widely  distributed  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  low  cost  type  of  approach. 

Take  natural  fibers,  animal  fibers.   We  start  with  a  program 
with  sheep  in  Guatemala.   It  becomes  a  multi-million  dollar 
supported  alpaca  program  in  Bolivia .   And  we  are  now  looking  at 
an  application  in  Nepal.   Take  cooking  oils  amd  the  millions  of 
dollars  coming  to  550  rural  communities  in  Tanzania  annually  as  a 
result  of  producing  their  own  oil.   This  program  is  now 
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regionalized  in  east  and  southern  Africa  where  we  have  as  many  as 
eight  new  jobs  for  every  item  of  equipment  sold. 

Take  dairy  feeding  systems  in  India  where  milk  production  is 
increased,  while  mitigating  methane's  effects  on  global  warming. 
A  single  ATI  application  of  this  approach  in  one  location  will 
offset  carbon  dioxide  production  of  a  major  new  power  plant  over 
its  useful  life  and  the  program  is  spreading  from  India  to 
Tanzania  to  Brazil  to  Eastern  Europe  with  EPA's  support. 

How  many  more  of  these  value-added  chains  could  we  be 
addrersing  beyond  oil  and  cattle  feeding  and  fiber?   We  want  to 
do  more,  including  work  in  the  Newly  Independent  States.  The 
bottom  line  is,  one,  we  deliver  impact  per  dollar;  two,  there  are 
substantial  environmental  gains,  both  local  and  global;  three,  we 
contribute  to  economic  stability  and  sound  broad-based  growth 
through  enhanced  development  effects  and  avoiding  costly  crises 
and  remedial  actions,  which  the  world  is  so  full  of;  and  finally, 
this  is  a  uniquely  American  methodology.   Promote  self-reliance 
and  productive  business  solutions  and  it  leads  to  open  economic 
and  political  systems. 

Appropriate  Technology  International  already  has  an 
operating  package  for  innovative  global  enterprise  development. 
It  is  not  a  start-up  situation,  but  a  program  that  works  thanks 
to  sound  strategies  and  the  good  investments  which  Congress  has 
taken  a  lead  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hoping  that  in  a  difficult  year  you 
will  build  on  those  investments  and  move  us  to  about  $12  million 
in  1994,  $25  million  by  1996.  Our  strategic  small  producer  focus 
is  filling  a  gap  in  traditional  development  assistance  programs. 
Please  give  us  the  wherewithal  to  do  more. 

Appropriate  Technology  International 

Fonign  AM:  What  Counts  'On  the  whole,  public  foundationj  have  proven  to  be  more  effective  aid  delivery 

Tewtrd  Sastafnabli  mechanisms  than  larger  bureaucracies  v^hich  are  more  cumbersome,  rigid,  and  poirticaHy 

Development  and  driven  ...  ATI  has  been  able  to  heavily  leverage  its  funds  -  m  some  cases  up  to  10:1  - 

Humanitarian  Relief?  by  getting  other  donors  to  invest  in  ATI  designed  and  admmistered  pro|ects  ...  ATI 

Bread  for  the  World  should  receive  annual  appropriations  independently  of  the  Aflency  for  International 

Institute'  Development  ...  ATI  deserves  a  sizeable  increase  in  appropriated  funds  m  FY  1394  to  a 

total  of  $10  million  to  support  its  enterprising,  effective  operations.' 
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Our  Inttnsts  In  the 
Developlag  Caantries 

Committee  on  Agricuttural 
Sustainabifity  (or  Developing 
Countries' 


'-.  in  promoting  farm  baserl,  technologicalY-otiented  microenterprises  in  agriGtriture... 
The  main  veMde  has  been  work  through  the  pubGc  foundations  -  especiaflY,  but  not 
only.  Appropriate  Technology  International  „  Fmdng  ways  to  get  it  more  financial 
backing  and  a  broader  reach  _  is  desirable.' 


Hew  Dinetieat  fer 
Fereigu  Asshtaaee 
Consortium  for  Action  to 
Protect  the  Earth* 


The  eiisting  foundations  nndndrng  ATI]  shouM  be  given  addHional  funding  each  year, 
starting  with  FY94  „  (ATI  has!  proved  effective  and  innovative.   It  should  receive 
direct  appropriatieiis,  rather  than  funding  through  AID.' 


ATI  Evaluation  Team 

Winrock  International 
for  USAIO 


'ATI's  mission  is  MgMy  relevant  and  its  strategies  are  significant  effectively  pursued 
and  have  a  high  potential  impact  on  greatly  increased  numbers  of  beneficiaries.   This 
view  was  amply  supported  by  USAIO  missions,  other  donors,  local  partners,  and 
beneficiaries  in  the  four  countries  visited  during  thb  assessment* 

Thb  report  recognizss  the  importance  of  on-going  government  funding  as  part  of  ATI's 
income.  It  further  suggests  the  need  for  greatly  increased  resources  devoted  to  the 
agetida  which  ATI  consistently  addresses  in  evolvng  and  mproving  ways. 


House  Concurrent 
Resolution  100 

bitroduced  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives 
May  12,  1993 


John  Maxwell  Hamilton 
Louisiana  State  University 


*„  the  President  is  urged  to  do  the  foOowing:  ~  increase  assistance  from  the  level  of 
approiimately  $3,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1993  to  no  less  than  $3,700,000,000 
for  each  of  the  Tocal  yean  1994  through  1997  for  the  following  international  and 
blateral  organizatioRS.  programs,  and  projects  that  effectively  serve  humanitarian  needs 
and  sustainable  development  objectiver  ~  Government-funded  foundations,  including  the 
African  Development  Foundation,  the  hrter-American  Foundation,  and  Appropriate 
Technology  IntemationaL 

'ATTs  weahb-produdng  strategy  a  precisely  what  development  is  supposed  to  be 
about   With  ATI  behind  them,  the  poor  work  their  own  way  to  prosperity.* 


David  Kerten 

People  Centered 
Development  Forum 


'Fortunately,  the  need  for  more  appropriate  fundmg  instruments  to  support  civR  society 
in  its  developmental  and  democratization  roles  has  not  been  wholly  ignored.   The  Asia 
Foundation  (TAF),  brter-American  Foundation  (lAF),  Appropriate  Technology  International 
(ATI),  the  National  Endowmem  for  Demowacy  (NED),  and  the  African  Development 
Foundation  (ADF)  were  al  created  spedficaly  to  address  thn  need.' 

'ATI's  (approach)  defines  the  state  of  the  art  among  foundations  in  the  Field  of 
enterprise  devetepment   It  produces  an  eitraordinariy  high  return  on  the  use  of 
intermtioMi  assistance  fundmg  beyond  anything  conventional  assistance  agencies  can 
even  contemplate.   The  fact  that  total  annual  federal  funding  for  ATI  is  presently  only 
at  the  level  of  $4  mSon  is  indkative  of  the  prevaiing  distwtion  in  international 
assistance  pnormes. 


Glerni  Pricfcett 

Natural  Resources 
Defense  CouncI 


"The  federaly  hnded  international  development  foundations  -  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  (lAFL  the  African  Development  Foundation  (ADF),  and  Appropriate 
Technology  brtemational  (ATI)  -  are  a  critical  and  onder^ecognized  component  of  the 
U.S.  biaterai  assistance  program.  Because  of  their  smal  siza  and  grassroots 
perspective,  they  are  often  better  suited  than  AID  to  work  with  smal,  in-country,  non- 
governmental organizatioRS  on  longterm  sustainable  development  projects.' 


*Biead  for  the  WorkTs  Many  Neighbors.  One  Earth  Campaigi  it  sponswed  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  inckales  the  participation  of 
100  U.S.  PVOt.  citizens  groups,  and  chnrch  oigwiiatieBS 

'Forty  teadmg  development  and  eiwiioiTOnl  eiganimient.  wivenitiet.  and  ptCcy  rasaarch  institutes 

*Tha  largest  environmental  memberth*  ergnzations.  incMng  Sierra  Onb.  Nation^  WWKe  federatioa  and  National  Audobon  Society 
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Bruce  Rich  'ATI  has  supported  programs  promoting  organic  biofertilizers  in  Thailand,  and 

Environmental  alternative  placer  mining  technology  in  the  Peruvian  highlands  to  reduce  mercury 

Defense  Fund  contamination  in  gold  extraction.    These  are  the  kinds  of  programs  that  we  believe 

deserve  more  support  and  replication  on  a  larger  scale.' 

Bob  Edwards  'For  decades  foreign  aid  groups  in  the  US  and  Europe  have  been  struggling  to  come  up 

National  Public  Radio  with  strategies  to  develop  the  Third  World,  especially  Africa.    They've  spent  countless 

billions  of  dollars  ...  and  more  often  than  not  they  have  failed.    But  now  a  project  In 
the  East  African  nation  of  Tanzania  is  helping  villagers  earn  more  money  and  improve 
their  diets,  all  with  remarkably  little  assistance.    NPR's  Daniel  Zwerdling  reports  from 
the  development  project  that  works.' 

John  Russell  'In  29  years  of  work  in  developing  countries,  I  came  across  this  year  in  Tanzania  an 

Consultant,  Int'l  Service  NGO  project  more  successful  than  any  other  I  have  seen  ...  the  Village  Sunllower 

for  National  Agricultural  Project  sponsored  by  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania  and  Appropriate 

Research,  CGIAR  Technology  International." 

Doug  Abrahms  'like  a  Peace  Corps  with  a  business  plan,  (ATI)  tackles  rural  projects  such  as 

Washington  Business  improving  the  diet  of  Guatemalan  sheep  so  that  shepherds  can  earn  higher  prices  for 

Journal  their  wool.' 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

And  I  can  give  you  a  long  list  of  areas  where  foreign  aid  has  been 
spent  over  the  years  where  we  do  not  see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  may  see  some  small  countries  with  military  hardware  that 
would  rival  much  larger  and  far  more  sophisticated  and  far 
wealthier  countries,  but  you  do  not  see  it  in  the  faces  of  the  people. 
And  we  could  see  it  in  some  magnificent  homes  and  villas  and  pal- 
aces for  some  of  the  leaders,  but  you  do  not  see  it  in  the  faces  of 
the  people. 

Frankly,  if  the  country  wants  to  arm  itself,  if  it  wants  to  build 
palaces  for  its  leaders,  they  should  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  do  that. 
If  we  are  going  to  use  American  tax  dollars,  we  ought  to  be  helping 
people. 

Ms.  Swift.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  you  have  been 
working  toward  that. 

Senator  Leahy.  Well,  we  all  have.  We  all  have. 

You  do  it  every  hour,  every  day.  I  do  it  here  and  there.  I  applaud 
you  for  what  you  do. 

Ms.  Swift.  You  do  the  big  part. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  have  big  shoulders. 

STATEMENT  OF  JIM  LINDNER,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CON- 
SULTING ENGINEERS  COUNCIL 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Lindner. 

Mr.  Lindner.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  committee,  and  to  present  the  view- 
points of  America's  consulting  engineers  on  foreign  assistance.  Spe- 
cifically, I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, or  AID. 

Through  the  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council,  or  ACEC, 
I  am  representing  over  5,500  consulting  engineering  firms,  practic- 
ing both  domestically  and  internationally.  My  firm,  which  is  a 
small  one,  has  and  is  presently  working  with  AID.  And  we  view  its 
restructuring  as  an  important  part  of  our  future. 

Our  basic  message  today  is  that  any  restructuring  of  AID  must 
strike  a  balance  between  immediate  humanitarian  relief  and  long- 
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term  infrastructure  needs  in  our  foreign  assistance  program.  The 
American  people  are  concerned  with  the  amount  of  foreign  assist- 
ance handed  out,  considering  our  problems  here  at  home.  Yet  we 
are  a  caring  and  a  compassionate  people,  and  realize  the  moral  ob- 
ligation this  country  has  to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  our- 
selves. 

The  question  is:  How  can  our  assistance  programs  benefit  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  recipient  nations? 

Obviously,  we  gain  goodwill  and  promote  democracy,  which  are 
critical  in  themselves.  But  what  about  direct  stimuli  to  our  econ- 
omy? 

One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  through  an  AID  program  that  bal- 
ances immediate  relief  with  that  of  infrastructure.  Ultimately,  pro- 
viding for  human  needs  requires  both  components  to  be  successful. 

When  foreign  assistance  is  used  for  infrastructure,  everyone 
wins.  The  developing  countries  get  the  infrastructure  they  des- 
perately need,  Americans  get  jobs — jobs  in  foreign  countries,  jobs  in 
the  home  offices  and  jobs  in  the  plants  producing  the  required 
goods  and  equipment. 

ACEC  believes  that  the  consulting  engineering  industry  and  the 
Clinton  administration's  goals  of  job  creation,  the  promotion  of  U.S. 
exports  and  revitalization  of  the  American  economic  are  not  only 
consistent,  but  interdependent.  The  United  States  also  dem- 
onstrates global  leadership  when  it  combines  these  objectives  with 
sound,  long-term,  sustainable  development  policies  that  improve 
the  living  conditions  in  less-developed  countries.  The  key  word  here 
is  sustainable. 

As  Administrator  Atwood  stated  in  his  recent  address  to  this 
committee:  "We  have  an  abiding  interest  in  promoting  sustainable 
development.  This  does  not  require  and  is  not  consistent  with  an 
international  welfare  program." 

We  agree. 

And  to  achieve  sustainable  development,  adequate  infrastructure 
must  be  in  place.  Satisfying  basic  human  needs  in  developing  coun- 
tries must  employ  infrastructure  development  to  complement  any 
short-term  assistance  program  for  the  purposes  of  sustainable  de- 
velopment. Historically,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has  made  its  great- 
est impact  in  less-developed  countries  when  it  balances  immediate 
humanitarian  relief,  while  strengthening  the  local  institutions  that 
can  sustain  self-propelled,  long-term  economic  growth. 

Infrastructure  funding  provides  a  win-win  scenario.  Funding  tar- 
geted at  infrastructure  helps  American  industry,  iobs  are  created, 
the  export  of  goods  and  services  are  promoted,  and  America's  econ- 
omy benefits. 

Would  this  type  of  foreign  assistance  appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple? 

We  believe  so. 

This  is  not  some  new  radical  concept.  It  is  used  successfully  by 
all  industrial  donors  of  the  world  today.  ACEC  has  been  leading 
the  effort  in  the  U.S.  engineering  and  construction  industries  to 
support  the  administration's  economic  stimulus  here  at  home,  be- 
cause of  the  shared  belief  that  renewing  and  strengthening  this 
Nation's  infrastructure  is  the  key  to  sustained  economic  growth. 
We  also  believe  that  what  is  appropriate  for  the  United  States  of 
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America  is  also  an  appropriate  prescription  for  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  well. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

We  stand  ready  to  support  this  committee,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  their  efforts  to  help  reorganize  and  restructure  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  so  that  it  can  meet  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  assistance  requirements  and  obligations  in  the  future. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JIM  LINDNER 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  and  to  present  to  you  the  view  points  of  America's  consulting 
engineers  on  the  Agency  for  Internationa]  Development. 

The  American  Consulting  Engineers  Council  (ACEC),  a  federation  of  fifty-one  (SI)  state  and  regional 
councils,  is  a  national  professional  association  representing  over  5,500  private  practice  consulting 
engineering  firms  employing  over  180,000  engineers,  scientists,  technicians  and  other  support  personnel 
who  annually  design  over  $  100  billion  in  constructed  public  works  and  private  industry  facilities.  ACEC 
is  a  founding  member  of  the  IntemationaJ  Engineering  and  Construction  Industries  Council  (lECIC), 
which  is  comprised  of  ACEC,  the  Associated  General  Contractors  (AGQ,  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  (AIA)  and  the  National  Constnictors  Association  (NCA).  When  combined,  the  members  of 
the  these  four  associations  are  responsible  for  15%  of  the  United  States'  GNP. 


ACEC's  member  firms  have  worked  in  over  ISO  countries  conducting  feasibility  studies,  designing  and 
supervising  the  construction  of  water  and  sewerage  systems,  power  plants,  roads,  bridges,  ports  and 
airports  as  well  as  other  necessary  infrastructure  fKilities.  When  foreign  assistance  is  used  for 
infrastructure,  everyone  wins.  The  developing  countries  get  the  infrastructure  they  desperately  need  and 
Americans  get  jobs  -  jobs  in  the  foreign  countries,  jobs  in  die  home  offices  and  jobs  in  the  plants 
producing  the  required  goods  and  equipment.  ACEC  bdieves  that  the  consulting  engineering  industry 
and  the  Clinton  Administration's  goals  of  job  creation,  the  promotion  of  U.S.  exports  and  revitalization 
of  the  American  economy  are  not  only  consistent,  but  interdependent.  The  U.S.  also  demonstrates  global 
leadership  when  it  combines  these  objectives  with  sound,  long  term  development  policies  that  improve 
the  living  conditions  in  less  developed  countries. 


A  thoroughgoing  approach  in  satisfying  basic  human  needs  in  developing  countries  must  employ 
infrastructure  development  to  complement  any  short/long  term  assistance  program  for  the 
purposes  of  sustainable  development.  Historically,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has  made  its  greatest  impact 
in  less  developed  countries  when  it  balances  immediate  humanitarian  relief  while  strengthening  the  local 
institutions  that  can  sustain  self-propelled  long  term  economic  growth.  The  consulting  engineer  is  an 
instmment  in  this  long  term  development  effort  that  can  help  eradicate  some  of  the  more  costly  social  and 
economic  problems  associated  with  lack  of  adequate  infrastnicture  facilities  in  these  countries. 

These  U.S.  assistance  initiatives  not  only  stimulate  and  promote  economic  and  social  development,  but 
also  bridge  important  technical,  economic  and  professional  gaps  to  other  cultures  in  the  hopes  of 
decreasing  their  dependence  on  foreign  relief.  The  need  tot  a  comprehensive  and  integrated  approach 
should  remain  at  the  heart  of  any  AID  program  because  it  integrates  and  balances  providing  basic  human 
needs  with  building  the  essential  institutional  capacity  to  support  those  populations'  needs  in  the  long 
term.  It  is  through  the  combination  of  these  two  approaches  that  a  country  is  successfiilly  led  down  the 
path  toward  self-sufficiency  and  sustainable  development 


New  U.S.  foreign  policy  identifies  trade  as  a  priority.  ACEC  believes  that  AID  should  be  viewed  as  a 
part  of  an  integrated  U.S.  trade  policy  in  whidi  its  efforts  and  activities  are  coordinated  with  other  U.S. 
exporting  agencies  such  as  the  Trade  and  Development  Agency  and  die  Export/Import  Bank. 


The  engineering  industry  plays  a  significam  role  in  increasing  the  volume  of  U.S.  exports  around  the 
world.  The  industry  traditionally  views  international  project  design  as  a  catalyst  which  increases  the 
export  of  'follow  on'  U.S.  goods  and  services.  Because  engineering  firms  are  responsible  for  project 
design,  they  also  develop  technical  specifications  for  further  equipment  and  processes  required  for 
construction.  These  have  included  equipment  and  goods  needed  for  construction  of  wastewater  treatment 
facilities,  potable  water  plants,  irrigation,  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste,  roads,  bridges,  ports  and  airports, 
communications  centers  as  well  as  other  vital  infrastructure  projects.  These  specifications  therefore, 
provide  an  'opening  wedge'  for  additional  U.S.  exports  to  the  region,  in  turn  increasing  the 
competitiveness  of  U.S.  firms  and  products  around  die  globe. 
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Engineering  projects  have  also  yielded  identifiable  and  documental  benefits,  not  only  in  terms  of  physical 
outputs  such  as  electric  power  for  homes  and  industry,  and  drinking  water  free  from 
contamination,  but  also  in  terms  of  training  thousands  of  engineers  in  developing  countries.   The 
transfer  of  environmental  technologies  to  these  developing,  aid  recipient  countries  plays  a  critical  role  in 
environmental  clean  up  and  prevents  further  degradation  by  assisting  in  the  strengthening 
of  local  institutions  in  order  that  countries  can  support  and  sustain  sound  environmental  stewardship. 
Through  AID  and  other  U.S.  programs,  many  aid  recipients  benefit  from  studying  and  applying  U.S. 
environmental  technology  to  their  own  unique  problems. 

ACEC  has  been  leading  the  effort  in  the  U.S.  Engineering  and  Construction  industries  to  support  the 
Administration's  economic  stimulus  effort  because  of  the  shared  belief  that  renewing  and  strengthening 
the  nation's  infrastnirture  is  the  key  to  sustained  economic  growth.  We  also  believe  that  what  is 
appropriate  for  the  United  States  is  also  an  appropriate  prescription  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well.  We 
stand  ready  to  support  this  committee.  Congress  and  the  Administration  in  their  efforts  to  help  reorganize 
and  restructure  the  Agency  for  International  Development  so  that  it  can  meet  the  nation's  foreign 
assistance  requirements  and  obligations  in  the  future. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindner. 

I  appreciate  that.  Eric  Newsom,  who  is  the  majority  staff  director 
in  this  committee,  worked  with  the  administration  on  the  transi- 
tion papers  of  AID.  And  I  have  expressed  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  what  direction  they  are  going  in.  I  am  pleased  when  I  see 
Brian  Atwood  there.  I  think  that  he  is  going  to  do  a  very  good  job 
with  it.  And  I  hope  that  he  may  create  a  better  atmosphere. 

I  appreciate  your  input.  I  am  sure  he  will,  too. 

Mr.  Lindner.  Well,  we  appreciate  your  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  SETH  R.  SULKIN,  INDEPENDENT  PROJECT  DEVELOP- 
MENT CONSULTANT,  WASHINGTON,  DC 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Sulkin,  you  are  here  from  the  Engineering 
Consulting  Firms  Association.  I  am  delighted  to  have  you  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Sulkin.  Thank  you. 

My  name  is  Seth  Sulkin.  I  am  actually  an  independent  project 
development  consultant.  I  would  like  to  testify  on  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  foreign  assist- 
ance and  economic  development. 

Americans  may  not  wish  to  recognize  the  current  state  of  affairs, 
but  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Japan's  economic  influence  has  sur- 
passed ours.  Not  only  has  Japan  eclipsed  the  United  States  to  be- 
come the  largest  donor  of  official  development  assistance,  but  for 
some  time  now,  it  has  been  the  world's  largest  capital  exporting 
country  overall.  Particularly  in  Asia,  but  to  a  growing  extent  in 
other  regions,  Japan's  combination  of  aid,  trade  and  investment 
has  given  it  enormous  influence,  while  the  United  States  presence 
seems  to  be  steadily  fading. 

I  believe  Japan  uses  foreign  aid  just  as  the  United  States — to 
promote  strategic  interests  by  helping  recipient  countries  grow  and 
achieve  stability,  thereby  cementing  bilateral  ties.  Having  just 
spent  the  last  few  years  working  inside  Japan's  aid  apparatus,  I 
have  never  seen  export  promotion  cited  in  Tokyo  as  an  explicit  goal 
of  foreign  aid  the  way  I  have  heard  United  States  policy  described 
at  recent  hearings  before  this  subcommittee. 

The  American  and  Japanese  aid  programs  are  complementary  in 
many  ways.  Japan  emphasizes  creating  the  physical  infrastructure 
which  is  necessary  to  attract  investment  in  manufacturing  and  job 
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creation.  The  United  States  puts  more  effort  into  the  softer  side  of 
development  by  providing  recipient  nations  with  the  institutional 
means  to  help  themselves. 

Japan,  as  it  heightens  efforts  to  recycle  its  current  account  sur- 
pluses, has  just  made  plans  for  another  massive  increase  in  aid 
over  the  next  5  years.  Japan's  assistance  budget  has  been  growing 
so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  its  own  institutional  structures  have  not 
been  able  to  keep  up.  Japan  suffers  from  a  critical  shortage  of  de- 
velopment professionals,  particularly  in  softer  fields,  and  has  long 
been  dependent  on  the  private  sector  for  project  identification  and 
formulation. 

Such  a  situation  creates  numerous  opportunities  for  bilateral  co- 
operation, but,  so  far,  Japan  has  gone  much  further  in  making  that 
possible.  Not  only  has  Japan  untied  all  of  its  soft  loans,  but  it  has 
allowed  non-Japanese  participation,  up  to  50  percent,  in  many 
technical  assistance  projects. 

Tentative  United  States  efforts  at  cooperation  so  far  have  mainly 
consisted  of  placing  an  AID  official  at  the  Embassy  in  Tokyo  and 
a  donor  coordination  office  in  Washington.  Canada,  meanwhile,  has 
looked  at  cooperation  in  a  much  more  positive  light,  exchanging  aid 
officials  with  Japan  for  a  2-year  period,  and  partially  untying  a 
fund  to  allow  for  the  participation  of  Japanese  consultants  in  a  Ca- 
nadian aid  project  formulation  process. 

In  discussing  cooperation  with  Japan  at  a  number  of  United 
States  Grovemment  agencies,  that  attitude  has  almost  consistently 
negative.  They  fail  to  see  the  strategic  benefits,  despite  concrete  re- 
sults from  the  most  successful  cooperative  effort  to  date — a 
cofinancing  program  between  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  its  Jap- 
anese counterpart,  which  has  not  only  benefited  developing  coun- 
tries, but  boosted  United  States  exports  with  Japanese  taxpayer 
funding. 

AID  Administrator  Atwood  has  assured  me  that  economic  co- 
operation with  Japan  is:  *  *  *  a  critical  component  of  American 
foreign  policy."  But  if  that  policy  is  not  backed  up  with  specific 
measures  to  promote  cooperation,  it  will  have  little  meaning. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Changes  in  regulations  or  laws  to  allow  for  Japanese  participa- 
tion in  programs  of  AID,  Trade  and  Development  Agency,  OPIC, 
and  United  States-Asia  Environmental  Partnership  would  lead  to 
more  efficient  and  effective  use  of  limited  American  resources. 

The  creation  of  new  programs  specifically  designed  for  bilateral 
project  identification  and  formulation  would  be  even  a  better  move. 

Thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  SETH  R  SULMN 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  the  need  for 
cooperation  between  U.S.  and  Japan  in  foreign  assistance  and 
economic  development. 

First,  I  would  like  to  describe  the  rationale  for  such 
cooperation;  then,  the  means. 

Americans  may  not  wish  to  recognize  the  current  state  of 
affairs,  but  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  Japan's  economic 
influence  has  surpassed  ours.  Not  only  has  Japan  eclipsed 
the  U.S.  to  become  the  largest  donor  of  official  development 
assistance,  but  for  some  time  now,  it  has  been  the  world's 
largest  capital  exporting  country  overall.  Particularly  in 
Asia,  but  to  a  growing  extent  in  other  regions,  Japan's 
combination  of  aid,  trade  and  investment  has  given  it 
enormous  influence,  while  the  U.S.  presence  seems  to  be 
steadily  fading. 

Many  people  here,  both  in  the  Government  and  private 
sector,  see  something  sinister  in  Japan's  growing 
international  role.  But  I  believe  Japan  uses  foreign  aid 
just  as  the  U.S. --to  promote  strategic  interests  by  helping 
recipient  countries  grow  and  achieve  stability,  thereby 
cementing  bilateral  ties.  Having  just  spent  the  last  few 
years  working  inside  Japan's  aid  apparatus,  I  have  never  seen 

export  promotion  cited  in  Tokyo  as  an  explicit  goal  of 
foreign  aid  the  way  I  have  heard  U.S.  policy  described  at 
recent  hearings  before  this  Subcommittee. 

The  American  and  Japanese  aid  programs  are  complementary 
in  many  ways.  Japan  emphasizes  creating  the  physical 
infrastructure  which  is  necessary  to  attract  investment  in 
manufacturing  and  job-creation.   The  U.S.  puts  more  effort 
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into  the  softer  side  of  development,  by  providing  recipient 
nations  with  the  institutional  means  to  help  themselves. 
Given  the  fiscal  situation  here,  a  massive  increase  in  our 
aid  budget  to  provide  grants  or  soft  loans  for  infrastructure 
is  not  possible  for  the  foreseeable  future.  Japan,  as  it 
heightens  efforts  to  recycle  its  current  account  surpluses, 
has  just  made  plans  for  another  massive  increase  in  aid  over 
the  next  five  years.  Japan's  assistance  budget  has  been 
growing  so  rapidly,  in  fact,  that  its  own  institutional 
structures  have  not  been  able  to  keep  up.  Japan  suffers  from 
a  critical  shortage  of  develop^ient  professionals, 
particularly  in  softer  fields,  and  has  long  been  dependent  on 
the  private  sector  for  project  identification  and 
formulation. 

Such  a  situation  creates  numerous  opportunities  for 
bilateral  cooperation,  but  so  far  Japan  has  gone  much  further 
in  making  that  possible.  Not  only  has  Japan  untied  all  of 
its  soft  loans,  but  has  allowed  non-Japanese  participation  up 
to  50%  in  technical  assistance  projects.  Some  question 
whether  the  untied  status  of  Japanese  aid  is  genuine,  but  the 
handful  of  American  companies  I  have  worked  with  which  have 
made  serious  efforts  to  participate  in  the  process  have 
achieved  some  success. 

Tentative  U.S.  efforts  at  cooperation  so  far  have  mainly 
consisted  of  placing  an  A.I.D.  official  at  the  embassy  in 
Tokyo  and  a  donor  coordination  office  in  Washington. 

Canada,  meanwhile,  has  looked  at  cooperation  in  a  much 
more  positive  light,  exchanging  aid  officials  with  Japan  for 
a  two-year  period  and  partially  untieing  a  fund  to  allow  for 
the  participation  of  Japanese  consultants  in  the  Canadian 
project  formulation  process. 

In  discussing  cooperation  with  Japan  at  a  number  of  U.S. 
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Government  agencies,  the  attitude  has  been  almost 
consistently  negative.  Officials  are  either  suspicious  of 
what  they  perceive  as  Japan's  "commercial  orientation",  or 
believe  the  U.S.  is  still  strong  enough  to  work  on  its  own. 
They  fail  to  see  the  strategic  benefits,  despite  concrete 
results  from  the  most  successful  cooperative  effort  to  date, 
a  co-financing  program  between  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  its 
Japanese  counterpart,  which  has  not  only  benefitted 
developing  countries,  but  boosted  U.S.  exports  with  Japanese 
taxpayer  funding. 

A.I.D.  Administrator  Atwood  has  assured  me  that  economic 
cooperation  with  Japan  is  "a  critical  con^onent  of  American 
foreign  policy".  But  if  that  policy  is  not  backed  up  with 
specific  measures  to  promote  cooperation,  it  will  have  little 
meaning.  Changes  in  regulations  or  laws  to  allow  for 
Japanese  participation  in  programs  of  A.I.D. ,  Trade  and 
Development  Agency,  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corp.  and 
U.S. -Asia  Environmental  Partnership  would  lead  to  more 
efficient  and  effective  use  of  limited  American  resources. 

The  creation  of  new  programs  specifically  designed  for 
bilateral  project  identification  and  formulation  would  be 
even  a  better  move. 

Thank  you. 

U.S.  COMPANIES  AND  JAPANESE  ODA:  PROBLEMS  AND  POTENTIAL 

A  lot  of  American  companies  with  dollar  (and  yen)  signs  in 
their  eyes  have  been  in  Tokyo  recently,  going  after  the  Japanese 
ODA  (Official  Development  Assistance)  market.  Unfortunately,  few 
of  these  really  understand  the  opportunities  (or  lack  thereof) 
ODA  offers,  and  even  fewer  are  capable  of  actually  selling  goods 
or  services  in  this  sector. 

Spurred  on  by  the  media  and  Commerce  Department's  Tokyo  ODA 
Conference  in  November  1992,  American  manufacturers,  engineers 
and  consultants  have  been  chasing  after  what  they  think  is  a  more 
than  $10  billion  market.   In  reality,  the  portion  of  this  which 
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U.S.  companies  could  ever  hope  to  participate  in  is  only  a  small 
fraction.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  Japanese  ODA  is  not  worth 
the  bother . 

Japan's  orientation  on  industrial  infrastructure,  as 
compared  to  basic  human  needs,  security  and  promotion  of 
democracy  for  the  U.S.  aid  program,  means  companies  which  get 
involved  in  the  early  stages  of  projects  to  build  communications, 
transportation  or  energy  generation,  will  have  a  huge  advantage 
in  later  stages,  when  the  scale  of  development  vastly  increases. 

Stated  more  clearly,  American  companies  taking  a  short-term 
profit  horizon  and  thus  ceding  the  Japanese  ODA  market,  run  the 
risk  of  being  forever  shut  out,  or  at  least  highly  disadvantaged, 
in  some  of  the  fasting  growing  areas  of  the  world. 

What  this  means  is  that  U.S.  firms  must  develop  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  penetrating  Japanese  ODA,  and  be 
prepared  to  invest  time,  money  and  management  skills.  Companies 
which  do  not  already  do  business  with  U.S.  AID,  the  World  Bank 
Group  or  the  United  Nations,  or  have  no  experience  in  Japan,  will 
have  extreme  difficulties,  and  should  perhaps  reconsider  their 
entire  business  strategy.  For  those  companies  which  are  already 
involved  in  development  projects  and  have  other  business  in 
Japan,  ODA  should  be  included  in  their  comprehensive  business 
strategies. 

It  is  not  possible,  or  even  reasonable,  to  show  up  in  Japan 
and  expect  the  government  and  private  companies  to  immediately 
offer  contracts.  One  representative  of  an  American  manufacturer 
which  participated  in  the  Tokyo  ODA  Conference  may  have  set  back 
the  cause  of  internationalization  many  years  when,  following  a 
speech  by  a  Japanese  government  official  on  the  ODA  procurement 
process,  he  asked  "What  is  a  trading  company?"  and  "Can  you  give 
me  a  list  of  them?" 

No  self-respecting  company  would  insult  the  World  Bank  by 
attempting  to  win  contracts  with  no  knowledge  of  projects  and  the 
procurement  process.   For  U.S.  firms  serious  about  breaking  into 
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Japanese  ODA  and  private  sector  development  projects,  there  are 
many  sources  of  information  and  guidance,  such  as  the  Commerce 
Department,  U.S.  AID,  and  %«)rldwide  offices  of  Japanese 
government  agencies  and  private  companies.  In  most  cases,  key 
procurement  decisions  are  made  by  host  country  governments,  which 
means  American  companies  must  build  relationships  in  developing 
countries  to  keep  abreast  of  current  and  future  plans,  and  to 
make  their  company  name  and  capabilities  knovm  for  the  time  when 
short  lists  are  determined.  This  information  gathering  process 
is  the  most  difficult  and  important  aspect  of  penetrating  the 
Japanese  ODA  market. 

Without  a  massive  and  sustained  effort,  it  is  unlikely  that 
American  companies  can  succeed  on  their  own.  They  will  have  to 
link  up  with  Japanese  or  other  complementary  partners  more 
experienced  in  the  process.  Practically  speaking,  what  should 
American  companies  do?  Here  are  some  key  issues  for  U.S.  firms 
to  consider: 

MANUFACTURERS:  Companies  with  unique  and/or  internationally 
competitive  products  should  study  Japan's  ODA  program  to  see 
what,  if  anything,  they  can  supply.  Making  the  least  expensive, 
best  widget  in  the  world  is  irrelevant  if  Japanese  ODA  doesn't 
finance  the  purchase  of  widgets.  Potential  suppliers  should 
study  specifications  and  quantities  of  previous  tenders  to 
determine  if  they  can  be  met  and  what  type  of  profit  margin  is 
possible.  Without  em  after-sale  support  network  in  the  host 
country,  which  few  U.S.  firms  can  offer,  a  partner  will  be 
required,  and  that  generally  means  a  Japanese  trading  company. 
Even  the  largest  manufacturers,  Japanese  or  American  (such  as 
General  Electric),  sell  goods  overseas  through  trading  companies, 
which  are  experts  in  the  Japanese  ODA  and  financing  process. 

CONSULTANTS/ENGIHEERS :  While  goods  procurement,  except  for 
grant  assistance,  has  become  almost  fully  open,  consulting  and 
engineering  services  financed  by  Japanese  ODA  remain  at  least 
partially  tied.    Either  for  technical  assistance  consulting 
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projects  under  the  Japan  International  Cooperation  Agency,  or 
engineering  services  included  in  yen  loans  from  the  Overseas 
Economic  Cooperation  Fund,  participation  by  non-Japanese 
(companies  or  nationals)  is  generally  limited  to  50%  of  the  value 
or  man-months  of  a  project.  It  is  incumbent  for  American 
companies  (or  individual  consultants)  to  develop  strong 
relationships  with  Japanese  companies  who  will  serve  as  prime 
contractors  in  Japanese  ODA  projects.  More  and  more  foreign 
consultants  are  passing  through  To)cyo  and  making  the  rounds  of 
the  major  Japanese  ODA  contractors,  but  foreign  participation  is 
still  minimal.  Without  speaking  Japanese  or  knowing  the  Japanese 
aid  system,  foreign  consultants  must  show  compelling  reasons  for 
them  to  be  included,  such  as  technical  or  language  skills 
unavailable  in  Japan.  There  is  particularly  strong  potential  for 
consultants  with  expertise  in  Latin  America,  Central  Asia, 
Indochina -and  Eastern  Europe,  and  as  the  budget  grows  for  softer 
fields  such  as  institutional  building,  management  and 
environmental  protection,  American  companies  may  find  their 
skills  in  strong  demand. 

The  Japanese  government  and  private  sector  have  shown 
willingness  to  allow  foreign  companies  into  the  ODA  system.  It 
is  now  up  to  American  companies  which  are  serious  about 
participating  to  take  advantage  of  this  window  to  learn  how  and 
where  they  can  get  involved. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  U.S. -JAPAN 
DEVELOPMENT  COOPERATION  IN  VIETNAM 

The  Bush  administration's  decision  in  December  1992  to  allow 
American  companies  to  set  up  offices  in  Vietnam  and  conduct 
feasibility  studies  provides  the  perfect  opportunity  to  promote 
development  cooperation  with  the  Japanese  government  and  private 
sector. 

As  compared  to  other  countries  in  Asia,  where  Japanese  ODA 
(official  development  assistance)  and  private  investment  are 
already  entrenched,  Vietnam  is  a  newly-emerging  nation  whose  huge 
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development  needs  cannot  possibly  be  handled  by  a  single  country. 
The  past  experience  of  the  U.S.  government  and  private  sector  in 
Vietnam,  combined  with  the  current  knowledge,  contacts  and 
experience  of  Japanese  conqianies,  makes  development  cooperation 
worthwhile  for  all  three  parties  (U.S.,  Japan  and  Vietnam). 
Following  the  recent  resumption  of  Japanese  lending, 
infrastructure  redevelopment  using  ODA  will  slowly  begin  in  1993 
and  this  presents  an  opportunity  for  American  conqpanies. 

But  the  U.S.  must  bring  something  to  the  table  as  well,  or 
Japan  will  have  no  reason  to  look  to  outside  sources.  In 
November,  the  Tokyo  ODA  Conference  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Commerce 
Department  increased  the  level  of  knowledge  and  understanding  on 
both  sides,  and  raised  the  consciousness  for  joint  projects.  The 
following  are  certain  programs  and  projects  which  are  natural  for 
U.S. -Japanese  cooperation: 

U.S.  Trade  and  Development  Agency:  This  organization  provides 
money  for  Americam  firms  to  conduct  feasibility  studies  in 
developing  countries.  If  President  Bush's  executive  order  has 
not  already  allowed  TDA  money  to  be  used  in  Vietnam,  such  a 
change  should  be  implemented  immediately.  This  would  allow 
American  firms  (with  and  without  Japanese  partners)  to  quickly 
get  a  foothold  in  Vietnam  and  begin  preparing  for  projects  which 
can  be  implemented  when  the  sanctions  are  further  lifted.  The 
Japanese  government  would  look  highly  favorably  on  such  a  move, 
and  would  encourage  Japanese  companies  to  participate,  using 
various  funds,  including  private  and  official  sources. 
Redevelopment/Civilian  Conversion  of  Caa  Ranh  Bay:  The  legacy  of 
a  U.S.  military  base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay  has  left  the  finest  deep- 
water  port,  an  international-standard  airstrip  and  perhaps  the 
best  location  for  heavy  industrial  development  in  Vietnam.  The 
Japanese  private  sector  is  eager  to  redevelop  this  area  into  a 
free  economic  zone,  and  a  preliminary  study  for  development 
potential  was  conducted  last  spring  at  the  request  of  the  local 
Khanh  Hoa  provincial  government.    Based  on  my  experience  in 
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participating  in  the  study,  I  believe  the  Vietnamese  government 
would  welcome  Japan-U.S.  joint  development  of  the  area,  and  this 
would  be  a  model  example  for  the  potential  of  development 
cooperation . 

Oil/Gas  exploration:  Major  American  oil  companies  conducted 
extensive  surveys  around  Vietnam  before  the  U.S.  pullout  in  1975, 
and  in  many  cases,  these  data  remain  the  best  source  of 
information.  Japanese  trading  and  oil  companies  have  already 
begun  exporting  Vietnamese  oil  to  Japan,  but  the  potential  is 
much  higher  than  current  production  levels. 

Energy/Infrastructure  Development:  Vietnam's  power  generation 
facilities,  roads,  bridges,  ports  and  telecommunications  are  in 
urgent  need  of  repair  and  expansion.  Japanese  consulting 
engineers,  trading  companies  and  manufacturers  have  been  combing 
the  country  looking  for  appropriate  development  projects,  and  in 
some  cases,  have  already  conducted  feasibility  studies  for 
implementation  after  the  resumption  of  Japanese  concessionary 
lending.  With  the  use  of  TDA  funds  and  additional  sources,  there 
are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  Japanese  and  American  companies 
to  work  together  in  these  key  sectors. 

The  Vietnamese  government  is  cooperative  and  open  to  foreign 
investment,  and  whether  or  not  U.S.  firms  get  in  at  an  early 
stage,  aid  and  investment  from  countries  such  as  Japan,  Taiwan, 
South  Korea,  Hong  Kong  and  Western  Europe  will  continue  flowing. 
The  U.S.  government  should  not  allow  American  companies  to  be 
shut  out;  working  jointly  with  Japan  provides  an  excellent  way  to 
start . 

Senator  Leahy.  I  notice  the  Japanese  use  a  great  deal  of  tied  aid. 
If  they  put  aid  into  a  country,  it  is  tied  to  the  sale  of  their  products. 
I  may  have  missed  it,  but  a  sense  of  altruism  is  not  immediately 
apparent  in  the  Japanese  foreign  aid  program.  Would  you  agree 
with  that? 

Mr.  SULKIN.  I  think  that  is  a  perception  that  has  been  commonly 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  But,  in  fact,  Japan's  portion  of  untied 
aid  is  much  higher  than  the  United  States  or  in  fact  any  other 
major  country. 

Senator  Leahy.  Its  proportion  or  its  dollar  amount? 
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Mr.  SULKIN.  Both.  The  only  part  of  Japanese  aid  which  is  fully 
tied  are  grants.  The  soft  loans  for  infrastructure  are  fully  untied, 
and  that  is  most  of  Japan's  program. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  where  do  they  put  most  of  that  money? 

Mr.  SULKIN.  Which  countries  or  which  sectors? 

Senator  Leahy.  Which  countries? 

Mr.  SULKIN.  Asia  still  receives  the  bulk  of  it,  but  that  percentage 
has  been  declining  steadily.  And  I  would  say  probably  about  two- 
thirds  goes  to  Asia  now,  with  perhaps  10  percent  each  to  Latin 
America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Senator  Leahy.  Where  in  the  last  5  years  has  Japan  con- 
centrated the  most  in  creating  new  export  markets? 

Mr.  SULKIN.  Well,  certainly,  exports  to  Asian  developing  coun- 
tries are  the  highest  growing  part  of  Japan's  exports,  but  that  is 
because  that  is  the  fastest  growing  part  of  the  world.  And  I  would 
imagine  that  is  also  true  for  U.S.  exports. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  their  additional  foreign  aid  there  has  been 
coincidental? 

I  am  not  arguing  the  point.  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  SULKIN.  Well,  certainly,  the  amount  of  aid  in  dollars  terms 
is  growing.  But  the  percentage  of  Japanese  aid  to  Asia  has  been 
declining  steadily. 

Senator  Leahy.  OK.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT   OF  ABE   POLLIN,  CHAIRMAN,  WASHINGTON  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  FOR  UNICEF 

Senator  Leahy.  We  have  Mr.  Abe  Pollin  who  is  here  for 
UNICEF.  I  do  not  want  to  embarrass  Mr.  Pollin,  but  I  would  add 
just  parenthetically  for  the  record,  in  my  years  here  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  met  few  people  who  have  given  more  of  themselves  to  a 
cause  he  believes  in  than  ^e  Pollin  has.  A  man  who  could  easily 
spend  his  time  living  in  comfort  and  doing  a  lot  of  things  that  he 
enjoys  doing  in  the  business  world  has  spent  time  traveling  around 
the  country  and  also  pounding  on  a  lot  of  doors  of  Congress  to  help 
people  who  are  far  less  fortunate  than  he.  And  I  applaud  you  for 
it. 

Go  ahead,  Mr.  Pollin. 

Mr.  PoLLEsr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  relate  to  you  my 
thoughts  about  UNICEF,  a  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  my  life  over  the  last  10  years.  I  say  cause,  rather  than  orga- 
nization, because,  as  I  think  you  know,  we  are  supporting  much 
more  than  an  organization.  We  are  striving  for  the  future  of  every 
child,  no  matter  whether  that  child  has  been  bom  in  a  peaceful 
land  or  a  land  embroiled  in  violent  conflict,  no  matter  whether  his 
or  her  parents  are  rich  or  poor. 

The  we  I  refer  to  are  those  many  thousands  of  American  adults 
and  millions  of  American  children  who  feel  as  strongly  about 
UNICEF's  cause  as  I  do.  We  have  all  donated  our  time  and  money 
to  help  UNICEF  address  the  needs  of  children  in  more  than  130 
developing  countries.  And  we  are  committed  to  doing  more  in  the 
years  to  come. 

On  their  behalf,  I  ask  you  to  help  ensure  the  United  States  keeps 
the  promise  made  to  the  world's  children  at  the  World  Summit  for 
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Children  in  1990.  Those  promises,  including  the  reduction  of  child 
mortality  by  one-third  by  the  year  2000,  can  only  be  kept  if  we  af- 
ford the  children  the  highest  priority — first  call  priority — first  call 
on  societies  resources,  whether  in  good  times  or  bad. 

And  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  are  not  good  times  for  the 
U.S.  foreign  aid  budget.  But,  again,  to  repeat,  first  call  priority  on 
the  assets  of  all  the  nations  is  what  all  the  heads  of  government 
promised  during  that  World  Summit  for  Children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  my  time  to  make  three  points. 
The  first  is  that  10  years  ago,  when  I  was  moved  by  an  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  to  create  our  Washington  Advisory  Council 
for  UNICEF,  less  than  15  percent  of  the  world's  children  were  im- 
munized against  the  deadly  childhood  diseases;  40,000  children 
were  dying  each  and  every  day,  mostly  in  developing  countries, 
from  illnesses  that  can  be  prevented  by  an  inexpensive  vaccine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  saw  the  faces  of  those  children  personally  that 
you  say — what  have  we  seen  in  the  faces  of  the  recipients  of  the 
aid  that  you  and  your  committee  and  the  Congress  have  generously 
given?  I  went  to  Africa.  I  saw  the  faces  of  those  children.  And  I  can 
never,  ever  forget  looking  at  the  eyes  of  dying  children,  because  no- 
body cared  enough  to  provide  them  with  the  food  and  necessities 
of  life  that  they  have. 

Jonas  Salk  discovered  the  vaccine  for  polio  in  the  early- 1950's;  30 
years  later,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  were  dying  or 
left  disabled  by  polio.  They  had  been  left  behind.  No  longer.  With 
your  help,  the  help  of  Congress,  the  American  people  and  people 
all  around  the  world,  UNICEF  was  able  to  lead  a  global  campaign 
to  immunize  80  percent  of  the  world's  children  by  1990.  With  your 
help,  they  were  reached  and  the  goal  had  been  reached.  Today,  im- 
munization is  saving  the  lives  of  3  million  children  every  year. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  Washington  Council  has  been  able  to 
contribute  over  $1.5  million  to  this  effort,  including  recently  we 
raised  almost  $400,000  in  this  community  for  Somalia  and  Bosnia 
relief  for  children.  In  1992,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF  raised 
over  $40  million  from  American  corporations  and  individuals  all 
across  the  country. 

This  is  my  second  point.  We  are  not  asking  our  Government  to 
shoulder  all  this  alone.  The  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF,  along 
with  supportive  organizations  such  as  Rotary  International, 
Kiwanis  International,  will  keep  pace  with  the  U.S.  Grovemment. 
For  UNICEF  is  a  truly  public/private  partnership. 

My  last  point  is  that  UNICEF  is  attempting  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  World  Summit  year  2000  goals,  while  attempting  to  ad- 
dress an  extraordinary  number  of  complex  emergencies.  Emergency 
programs  such  as  in  the  Sudan,  Liberia,  Mozambique,  Togo, 
Bosnia,  and  Somalia  total  25  percent  of  UNICEF's  resources.  In  ad- 
dition, AIDS  is  taking  its  own  toll  on  the  world's  children,  and 
threatening  to  reverse  some  of  the  progress  achieved  in  child  sur- 
vival during  the  1980's. 

UNICEF  will  clearly  need  additional  support  to  maintain  its  mo- 
mentum. For  this  reason,  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  increase 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  UNICEF  to  $115  million  for  fiscal  year 
1994. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  rare  privilege  to  attend  the  World  Sum- 
mit for  Children  in  September  1990.  I  witnessed  71  heads  of  state, 
including  our  own  President  Bush,  commit  our  Government  to  the 
seven  major  goals  for  women  and  children  adopted  at  the  summit. 
I  witnessed  our  political  leadership  commit  our  Nation  to  provide 
our  share  of  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  these  goals.  Thanks 
in  large  part  to  you,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  that  promise  to  the 
world's  children. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  ABE  POLLIN 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
relate  to  you  my  thoughts  about  UNICEF,  a  cause  to  which  I  have 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  over  the  past  ten  years.  I  say 
"cause"  rather  than  "organization"  because,  as  I  think  you  know, 
we  Are  supporting  much  more  than  an  organization.  Me  are 
striving  for  a  future  for  every  child  -  no  matter  whether  that 
child  has  been  born  in  a  peaceful  land  or  a  land  embroiled  in 
violent  conflict,  no  matter  whether  his  or  her  parents  are  rich 
or  poor . 

The  "we"  I  refer  to  are  those  many  thousands  of  American  adults 
and  millions  of  American  children  who  feel  as  strongly  about 
UNICEF' s  cause  as  I  do.  We  all  have  donated  our  time  and  money 
to  help  UNICEF  address  the  needs  of  children  in  more  than  130 
developing  countries  and  we  are  committed  to  doing  more  in  the 
years  to  come.  On  their  behalf,  I  ask  your  help  in  ensuring  that 
the  United  States  keep  the  promises  made  to  the  world's  children 
at  the  World  Summit  for  Children  in  1990.  Those  promises, 
including  the  reduction  of  child  mortality  by  one-third  by  the 
year  2000,  can  only  be  kept  if  we  afford  children  the  highest 
priority,  "First  Call"  priority  -  first  call  on  society's 
resources  whether  in  good  times  or  bad.  And  I  know,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  are  not  good  times  for  the  U.S.  foreign  aid 
budget . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  use  my  time  to  make  three  points. 
First,  is  that  ten  years  ago  when  I  was  moved  by  an  editorial  in 
the  Washington  Post  to  create  our  Washington  Advisory  Council  for 
UNICEF,  less  than  15"/.  of  the  world's  children  were  immunized 
against  the  deadly  childhood  diseases.  40,000  children  were 
dying  each  and  every  day  mostly  in  developing  countries  from 
illnesses  that  can  be  prevented  by  an  inexpensive  vaccine.  Jonas 
Salk  discovered  the  vaccine  for  polio  in  the  early  1950's. 
Thirty  years  later,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children  were 
dying  or  left  disabled  by  polio.  They  had  been  left  behind.  No 
longer.  With  your  help,  the  help  of  the  Congress,  the  American 
people,  and  people  all  around  the  world,  UNICEF  was  able  to  lead 
a  global  campaign  to  immunize  807.  of  the  world's  children  by 
1990.  With  your  help,  they  were  reached  and  the  goal  was 
reached.  Today,-  immunization  is  saving  the  lives  of  3  million 
children  per  year. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  our  Washington  Council  has  been  able  to 
contribute  over  one  and  one-half  million  dollars  to  this  effort, 
including  recently  almost  *400,000  for  Somalia  and  Bosnia.  In 
1992,  the  U.S.  Committee  for  UNICEF  raised  over  %A0  million  from 
among  American  corporations  and  individuals  all  across  the 
country.  This  is  my  second  point.  We  are  not  asking  our 
government  to  shoulder  the  load  all  alone.  The  U.S.  Committee 
for  UNICEF  along  with  supportive  organizations  such  as  Rotary 
International  and  Kiwanis  International  will  keep  pace  with  the 
U.S.  Government's  support  for  UNICEF  in  a  true  public/private 
partnership. 

My  last  point  is  that  UNICEF  is  attempting  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  World  Summit  for  Children  year  2000  goals  while 
attempting  to  address  an  extraordinary  number  of  complex 
emergencies.  Emergency  programs  such  as  in  The  Sudan,  Liberia, 
Mozambique,  Togo,  Bosnia  and  Somalia  total  25*/.  of  UNICEF's 
resources.  In  addition,  AIDS  is  taking  its  own  toll  on  the 
world's  children  and  is  threatening  to  reverse  some  of  the 
progress  achieved  in  child  survival  during  the  1980' s.  UNICEF 
will  clearly  need  additional  support  to  maintain  its  momentum. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  increase  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  UNICEF  to  «115  million  for  Fiscal  Year  1994. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  the  rare  privilege  to  attend  the  World  Summit 
for  Children  in  September  of  1990.  I  witnessed  71  heads  of 
state,  including  President  Bush,  commit  our  government  to  the 
seven  major  goals  for  women  and  children  adopted  at  the  Summit. 
I  witnessed  our  political  leadership  commit  our  nation  to  provide 
our  share  of  the  resources  needed  to  achieve  these  goals.  Thanks 
in  large  part  to  you,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  that  promise  to 
the  world  s  children. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  PoUin. 

I  think  you  know  my  feelings  in  this  area  and  my  deep  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  POLLIN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Leahy.  So  many  of  the  people  who  have  testified  here 
today  have  been  not  only  people  I  have  worked  with  and  people  I 
respect  so  greatly,  but  also  good  personal  friends.  And  I  feel  we  are 
in  this  whole  thing  together. 

Interestingly  enough,  so  many  times  the  requests  made  here  are 
requests  that  benefit  none  of  us  individually  in  these  rooms,  but 
benefit  people  who  have  nobody  else  to  speak  for  them.  And  we  will 
continue  to  work  on  it. 

I  hate  to  think  what  this  year  is  like,  but  on  the  areas  of  my  tra- 
ditional commitments,  they  are  not  about  to  slack  off  this  year  by 
any  means. 

Mr.  POLLIN.  Thank  you,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  SALZBERG,  PhJ)^  CENTER  FOR  YICITMS  OF 
TORTURE 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Salzberg,  you  represent  a  center,  which, 
frankly,  I  wish  did  not  exist.  I  wish  it  did  not  exist,  because  I  wish 
there  were  absolutely  no  need  for  it  to  exist.  I  wish  you  could  be 
here  announcing  you  are  going  out  of  business,  because  there  is  no 
need  for  you.  And  I  suspect  you  would  probably  agree  with  that 
even  more  than  1. 

Mr.  Salzberg.  I  do,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  truly  mean  that.  In  an  era  of  instant  commu- 
nication, the  advances,  even  a  few  generations  ago,  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  people  could  even  believe  torture  could  Happen,  with  such 
advances  in  medicine  and  communications  and  transportation  and 
learning.  To  think  that  there  has  to  be  a  Center  for  Victims  of  Tor- 
ture is  an  obscenity. 

I  am  glad  you  are  there.  And  I  am  glad  that  somebody  is  there 
to  bring  attention  to  these  things.  But  I  know  that  it  is  an  awful 
world  that  we  live  in  that  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  be  there. 

Please,  go  ahead  and  testify,  sir. 

Mr.  Salzberg.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having 
the  opportunity  to  be  here.  I  would  like  to  submit  my  entire  state- 
ment for  the  record  and  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Senator  Leahy.  It  will  be  accepted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Salzberg.  Torture  is  the  most  effective  weapon  against  de- 
mocracy and  human  righte.  Repressive  governments  target  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  eliminate  tneir  challenge  to  authority.  A  valu- 
able source  of  leadership  and  new  ideas  is  stolen  from  the  commu- 
nity. 
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In  the  past  decade,  over  70  programs  worldwide  have  developed 
to  help  survivors  of  torture  recover.  Their  work  is  an  important  hu- 
manitarian effort,  but  it  also  helps  communities  recover  their  lost 
leadership  and  overcome  the  fear  induced  by  repression. 

We  believe  that  the  Clinton  administration  should  include  a 
focus  on  healing  and  treatment  services  for  victims  of  torture  as  an 
instrument  for  advancing  human  rights  and  democracy.  We  call 
upon  Congress  to  join  forces  with  the  administration  to  introduce 
this  element  into  our  human  rights  foreign  policy. 

United  States  support  should  be  both  multilateral  and  bilateral. 
The  United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture  has  pro- 
vided financial  assistance  to  treatment  programs  in  more  than  40 
countries.  Many  of  the  programs  exist  in  the  developing  world, 
where  resources  are  scarce.  The  health  care  providers  often  face 
harassment  and  violence  by  their  governments,  which  consider 
treating  victims  of  torture  a  form  of  subversion. 

Even  modest  grants,  however,  provide  critical  support  for  the 
programs  and  protection  from  government  harassment.  In  1993, 
the  United  Nations  Fund  had  only  $2  million  to  distribute.  The 
International  Rehabilitation  Council  for  Torture  Victims,  a  world- 
wide coalition  of  treatment  centers,  has  said  that  the  resources 
available  to  the  United  Nations  Fund  are:  "*  *  *  totally  inad- 
equate." It  has  recommended  that  the  fund  reach  an  annual 
amount  of  $25  million  by  1995,  and  at  least  $100  million  by  1999. 

Now,  we  might  hope  that  by  1999,  torture  would  be  eliminated, 
but,  even  if  so,  the  victims  require  treatment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  increasing  the 
contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund  in  1993  to 
$500,000.  But,  to  meet  the  estimated  worldwide  need,  the  U.S.  con- 
tribution should  be  $3  million. 

We  ask  the  subcommittee  to  undertake  its  best  efforts  to  meet 
this  figure.  Since  the  United  Nations  Fund  falls  far  short  of  meet- 
ing worldwide  needs.  Congress  should  direct  AID  to  support  treat- 
ment programs  for  victims  of  torture. 

I  would  like  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  including  in  the 
1992  report  of  this  subcommittee  a  statement  urging  AID  to  sup- 
port treatment  programs.  While  we  appreciate  the  subcommittee's 
good  intentions,  AJD  did  not  implement  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommendation. 

In  our  view,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  bill  a  requirement 
that  AID  support  treatment  services.  An  earmarking  of  $20  million 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  good  start  on  meeting  the  assessed 
worldwide  need. 

Senators  Dave  Durenberger  and  Paul  Wellstone  deserve  special 
credit  for  bringing  the  importance  of  treatment  programs  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  administration.  I  would  like  to  request 
that  their  letter  dated  June  11  to  Secretary  Christopher  be  in- 
cluded in  the  record. 

Senator  Leahy.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Salzberg.  In  fact,  Secretary  Christopher  recently  visited 
Minneapolis  and  visited  our  center,  and  made  a  pledge  to  seek 
greater  support  for  treatment  programs.  I  am  confident,  therefore, 
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that  whatever  support  this  subcommittee  can  give  to  the  treatment 
movement  would  be  consistent  with  the  Secretary's  remarks. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  P.  SALZBERG 

Torture  is  the  most  effective  weapon  against  democracy  and 
human  rights.  Repressive  governments  target  leaders  of  the 
opposition  -  usually  from  the  grassroots  -  to  eliminate  their 
challenge  to  authority.  A  valuable  source  of  new  ideas  and 
leadership  is  stolen  from  the  community. 

Modern  torture  utilizes  sophisticated  psychological  techniques 
to  dismember  the  personality  of  the  victim.  We  know  from  the 
experience  of  the  Holocaust  victims  that  the  symptoms  can  last  a 
life  time,  and  be  passed  from  generation  to  generation.  Torture  is 
calculated  to  have  a  long  term  effect,  and  allows  repressive 
elements  to  shape  society  even  after  the  transition  to  democracy. 

In  the  past  decade,  over  70  programs  have  developed  to  help 
survivors  of  torture  recover.  In  countries  of  exile  and  of 
repression,  health  professionals  in  multi-disciplinary  teams 
provide  treatment  for  the  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
consequences  of  torture.  Their  work  is  an  important  humanitarian 
effort.  But  helping  restore  the  targets  of  torture  also  helps  the 
community  recover  its  lost  leadership  and  overcome  the  fear  induced 
by  repression. 

We  believe  that  a  focus  on  healing  and  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  victims  of  torture  is  an  integral  element  for  advancing 
human  rights  and  democracy.  We  call  upon  Congress  to  join  forces 
with  the  Administration  to  introduce  this  element  into  our  human 
rights  foreign  policy.  Such  a  policy  would  also  accomplish  the 
following  objectives: 

Reinforce  the  commitment  by  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  World  Conference  on  Human  Rights  to 
eliminate  torture; 


Signal  governments  engaged  in  torture  that  the  United  States 
identifies  with  the  victims  of  repression,  not  the  repressor; 
it  signals  even  allied  states  that  torture  is  not  condoned  as 
an  instrument  of  control;  and 

Provide  practical  support  to  key  constituents  in  nations 
struggling  to  recover  from  repression  -  opposition  leaders  and 
health  professionals  who  struggle  to  heal  them.  Treating 
torture  victims  is  a  positive  policy  of  healing.  Also,  it 
allows  a  very  cost  effective  way  of  building  allies  with 
democratic  forces  in  repressive  countries. 

United  States  support  for  rehabilitation  services  for  victims 
of  torture  should  be  provided 

•  Hulti-laterally ,  through  the  United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund 
for  Victims  of  Torture;  and 

*  Bilaterally,  through  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID) . 

UNITED  NATIONS  VOLUNTARY  FUND  FOR  VICTIMS  OF  TORTURE 

The  United  Nations  Voluntary  Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture  has 
provided  financial  assistance  to  treatment  programs  in  more  than  40 
countries.  Many  of  the  programs  exist  in  the  developing  world  where 
resources  are  scarce.  Moreover,  they  often  face  harassment  and 
violence  by  their  governments  which  consider  treating  victinis  a 
form  of  subversion.  Even  modest  grants  provide  critical  support 
for  the  programs  and  protection  from  government  harassment.  The 
Fund  is  a  strategic  force  in  eliminating  torture  because  it: 
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•Provides  international  political,  moral,  and  financial 
support  to  treatment  programs; 

•Signals  the  international  community's  concern  for 
survivors   of   torture   as  well   as   health  providers  of 
treatment; 

•Reminds  the  international  community  of  the  terrible  human 
costs  of  torture;  and 

•Reinforces  the  right  contained  in  the  UN  Convention  Against 
Torture  for  the  victim  to  receive  compensation  and  the  means 
for  rehabilitation. 

While  the  Fund  has  these  important  financial  and  political 
effects,  it  is  clear  that  its  resources  do  not  begin  to  meet  the 
world-wide  needs.  Amnesty  International  estimates  that  torture  and 
abuse  of  prisoners  occurs  in  more  than  100  countries.  Each  of 
these  countries  has  victims  in  need  of  treatment.  Yet,  in  1993  the 
U.N.  Fund  had  only  $2  million  to  distribute.  In  response  to  an 
inquiry  by  the  Center  for  Victims  of  Torture,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Fund  stated  "In  most  of  the  developing  countries  where  treatment  or 
referral  centers  exist,  almost  everything  is  needed,  from  medicines 
to  rooms  for  doctors  and  patients.  The  main  problem  is  the  large 
nuTTiber  of  torture  victims  they  are  not  able  to  help  because  of 
insufficient  funding." 

The  International  Rehabilitation  Council  for  Torture  Victims, 
a  world-wide  movement  of  treatment  centers,  met  in  Turkey  last 
October  and  adopted  the  Istanbul  Declaration  which  said  that  the 
resources  available  to  the  UN  Fund  were  "totally  inadequate."  It 
recommended  chat  the  Fund  reach  an  annual  amount  of  $25  million  by 
1995,  and  at  least  $100  million    by  1999. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Tom  Harkin,  and  the  other  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee  for  increasing  the  1993  United  States  contribution  to 
the  U.N.  Fund  from  only  $100,000  to  $500,000.  Our  increase  in 
funding  may  have  influenced  Japan,  The  Netherlands  and  Sweden  to 
significantly  increase  their  contributions  as  well. 

But,  this  is  just  a  first  step  in  meeting  the  needs  of  torture 
survivors.  Based  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Istanbul 
Declaration,  the  United  States  contribution  should  be  $3  million. 
Ne  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  undertake  its  best  efforts  to  meet  this 
figure. 

SUPPORT  BY  THE  AGENCY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
FOR  VICTIMS  OF  TORTURE 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  declared  that  protection  of 
human  rights  and  promotion  of  democracy  are  two  of  its  primary 
foreign  policy  goals.  The  process  of  healing  and  treatment  for 
victims  of  torture  is  an  essential  element  in  encouraging  these 
goals.  Since  the  U.N.  Fund  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the  world- 
wide needs.  Congress  should  direct  AID  to  incorporate  support  for 
treatment  programs  for  victims  of  torture.  AID  support  would 
enable  the  United  States  to: 

•Focus  U.S.  concerns  upon  those  countries  where  we  have 
significant  influence; 

•Demonstrate  that  regardless  of  other  foreign  policy 
interests,  the  United  States  stands  with  the  victims  of 
torture; 

•Provide  positive  support  to  the  victims  and  their  health  care 
providers;  and 
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♦Serve  as  a  symbolic  and  practical  instrtunent  of  diplomacy 
particularly  where  national  security  considerations  prevent 
the  use  of  military  aid  sanctions. 

This  Subcommittee  has  recognized  that  AID  needs  to  supplement 
the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Fund.  I  would  like  to  commend  the  Chairman 
for  including  in  the  1992  Report  on  the  foreign  assistance  bill  the 
statement  that  "urges  AID  to  provide  assistance  for  rehabilitation 
services  for  victims  of  torture.  Such  services  include  medical, 
psychological  and  social  services,  and  legal  protection  for  victims 
and  their  families,  and  support  for  indigenous  rehabilitation 
centers . " 

While  we  appreciate  the  Subcommittee's  good  intentions,  we  are 
not  aware  that  AID  sought  to  implement  the  report  language. 
Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  the  bill  a  requirement 
that  AID  support  treatment  services.  An  earmarking  of  S20  million 
for  this  purpose  would  be  a  good  start  on  meeting  the  assessed 
world-wide  need.  If  the  Subcommittee  chooses,  instead,  to  use 
report  language,  we  would  request  that  the  Subcommittee  actively 
monitor  AID's  implementation  of  the  language.  In  addition,  the 
Subcommittee  might  ask  the  Administration  to  file  a  report  within 
six  months  from  enactment  of  the  bill  on  progress  in 
implementation. 

As  a  Private  Voluntary  Organization  registered  with  AID,  The 
Center  for  Victims  of  Torture  has  been  consulting  with  various 
treatment  centers  abroad  as  to  their  interest  in  receiving  support 
from  AID.  We  would  be  available  to  work  with  AID  on  implementing 
the  Subcommittee's  recommendation. 

Senators  Dave  Durenberger  and  Paul  Wellstone  deserve  special 
credit  for  bringing  the  importance  of  treatment  programs  to  tne 
attention  of  Congress  and  the  administration.  I  would  like  to 
request  that  their  letter  dated  June  11th  to  Secretary  Warren 
Christopher  be  included  in  the  record.  Their  recommendations 
include  increased  support  for  the  U.N.  Fund  and  AID  support  for 
treatment  programs. 

The  Clinton.  Administration  has  recognized  that  the  situation 
of  Bosnia  with  respect  to  rape  victims  and  other  victims  of  torture 
requires  a  generous  humanitarian  response  by  our  government .  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  the  Bureau  of  Refugee  Programs  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  AID  are  providing  assistance  to  these 
victims.  We  ask  the  Subcommittee  to  urge  these  agencies  to  give 
special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  rape  and  torture  victims. 

The  trauma  process  we  see  so  clearly  at  work  in  former 
Yugoslavia  operates  wherever  atrocity  and  repression  have  been 
systematically  used.  The  world  needs  to  explore  new  ways  to 
intervene  and  heal.  We  are  fortunate  that  the  emerging  treatment 
movement  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do  just  that.  Let's  take  that 
opportunity  as  a  nation:  support  the  healers,  protect  them,  and 
heal  the  victims.  Providing  treatment  services  to  torture  and  rape 
victims  will  help  stop  the  chain  of  ethnic  hatred  which  has  beset 
the  Balkans  for  centuries. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  note  that  Secretary  of  State  Warren 
Christopher  visited  the  Center  for  Victims  of  Torture  during  his 
recent  visit  to  Minneapolis.  He  met  with  some  our  clients.  He 
learned  that  treatment  enables  survivors  to  overcome  the  pain  and 
suffering  caused  by  torture  and  resume  productive  lives.  In  a 
public  meeting  which  followed  the  Secretary  pledged  to  seek  greater 
support  both  for  treatment  programs  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad.  I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  whatever  support  this 
Subcommittee  can  give  to  the  treatment  movement  would  be  consistent 
with  the  Secretary's  remarks  in  Minneapolis. 
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LETTER  FROM  SENATORS  DAVE  DURENBERGER  AND 
PAUL  WELLSTONE 

The  Honorable  Warren  ChiriBtopher  _  ^^  ,,  .^.. 

Secretary  of  State  "^""^  ^^'   ^®^^ 

Department  of  State 
2201  C  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC  20520 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary i 

Wo  would  like  to  take  thie  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  your 
recent  visit  to  Minnesota,  especially  to  the  Center  for  Victims 
of  Torture  in  Minneapolis.   We  understand  that  in  your  public 
remarks  at  the  Center,  you  indicated  your  desire  to  seok  greater 
U.S.  government  support  for  the  treatment  of  torture  victims.  We 
commend  you  for  your  support  of  these  important  efforts  and  wish 
to  bring  to  your  attention  several  additional  issues  related  to 
torture  and  its  victims. 

Unfortunately,  torture  remains  one  of  the  most  effective, 
long-term  weapons  against  democracy.   Repressive  governments 
frequently  target  those  groups  and  individuals  who  are  struggling 
on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  democratic  principles.  Torture  la 
intended  to  destroy  the  personalities  of  its  victims  and  to 
instill  fear  throughout  entire  societies. 

Providing  rehabilitative  services  to  those  who  have  been 
tortured  helps  to  strengthen  the  leadership  of  emerging 
democratic  societies.   It  provides  healing  to  the  victims, 
allowing  them  to  reclaim  their  lives  and  reeume  their  roles  in 
promoting  a  pluralistic  society  that  respects  human  rights.   It 
helps  to  create  a  society  that  can  nurture  victims  and  help  them 
overcome  the  fear  and  isolation  that  torture  engenders. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  international  community  has 
increasingly  recognized  the  devastating  physical,  psychological, 
and  social  effects  of  torture,  and  the  importance  of  providing 
rehabilitation  assistance  to  ease  the  trauma  suffered  by  torture 
victims.   At  the  same  time,  advances  in  psychology  and  medicine 
have  offered  new  means  of  treating  torture  victims. 

The  rehabilitation  movement  has  grown  from  a  single  center 
in  1979  to  more  than  60  programs  throughout  the  world.   These 
exist  not  only  in  countries  of  exile,  but  also  in  many  countries 
whose  governments  are  or  were  until  recently  engaged  in  torture. 
Many  of  the  latter  centers  operate  with  meager  resources  and,  at 
best,  are  tolerated  by  their  governments.   The  International 
Convention  Against  Torture,  approved  by  the  Senate  in  1990, 
obligates  states  to  stop  the  use  of  torture  worldwide  and  calls 
upon  all  governments  to  provide  resources  and  programs  to  help 
victims  recover.   Nonetheless,  little  has  been  done  to  implement 
its  terms . 

The  United  States  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  promote 
democracy  and  protect  human  rights  by  supporting  this  movement  to 
heal  the  victims  of  torture.   In  a  recent  meeting  with  our  former 
colleague.  Counselor  to  the  Department  Timothy  Wirth,  and 
Assistant  Secretary  John  Shattuck,  Doug  Johnson,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Center  for  Victims  of  Torture,  outlined  several 
actions  the  Clinton  Administration  could  take  to  demonstrate 
its  support  for  this  movement.   We  support  these  proposals  and 
urge  you  to  consider  taking  the  following  actions t 

*    Support  the  call  by  the  world  rehabilitation  movement 
to  build  the  O.N.  Voluntary  Fund  for  Victims  of  Torture  to 
$25  million  by  1995,  symbolising  the  international 
community's  concern  and  resolve.   Increase  the  U.S. 
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contribution  from  $500,000  to  $3  million,  and  urge  other 
states  to  Inoreaae  their  oontrlbutlons  accordingly. 

*  Commit  additional  funding  £or  bilateral  support  of  i 
programs  which  provide  services  to  victims  of  torture  in  * 
countries  where  torture  is  practiced,  such  ae  lo  now 

provided  by  the  U.S.  in  Ghana  and  Chad.  The  funds  could  be 
administered  through  USAZD  or  other  agencies.   Bilateral 
support  to  such  centers  oould  Bymbolise  America's  commitment 
to  human  rights . 

*  Establish  a  policy  of  visible  eupport  for  the  treatment 
centers,  by  inviting  their  staff  to  U.S.  embassy  functions, 
cosponsoring  their  conferencea,  and  scheduling  CongresBlonal 
and  other  high-level  visits.   By  making  our  support  of 

such  centers  visible,  we  underscore  our  commitment  to 
protect  the  vie  time  of  repzression  and  those  who  serve  them. 

*  Commit  additional  funding  to  treating  the  approximately 
200,000  survivors  of  torture  now  living  in  the  United 
States,  many  of  whom  have  been  prominent  figures  in  academe, 
labor  aBBociations,  htunan  rights  organisations,  and  other 
civil  aesociations  in  their  countries  of  origin.   Regaining 
their  leadership  and  contributions  to  civil  society  is 
important  and  would  halp  to  promote  the  health  of  our 
communities  at  home. 

Your  visit  to  the  Center  for  Victims  of  Torture  and  your 
comments  there  are  welcome  steps  toward  greater  recognition  of 
this  crucial  human  righto  concern.   The  above  actions  would 
further  demonstrate  the  sincere  coxranltment  of  this  administratton 
to  ending  the  horror  of  torture  worldwide. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  these  proposals.  We 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work  with  you  on  this  and  other 
matters . 

Sincerely, 


Paul  David  We lis tone 
United  States  Senator 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you  very  much. 

One  thing  on  the  question  of  earmarks,  there  will  probably  be 
less  earmarks  in  this  bill  than  in  the  past.  But  I  also  know  the  new 
director  of  AID  and  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  him.  And  I  am 
hoping  that  we  can  try  a  number  of  things  without  earmarks  for 
change,  and  see  what  comes  of  that. 

I  am  going  to  take  about  a  4-minute  recess,  only  because  I  am 
told  I  have  a  phone  call  I  have  to  return,  and  then  we  will  go  to 
the  last  panel. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 

STATEMENT  OF  ADRIAN  KARATNTCKY,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Senator  Leahy.  This  place  is  emptying  out. 

Mr.  Karatnycky,  it  is  not  because  you  are  going  to  testify  first, 
I  want  you  to  know.  We  will  have  Adrian  Karatnycky,  Kenneth 
Farrell,  Mark  Ellis,  John  Kavulich,  and  George  Packard. 

Go  ahead,  sir. 
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Mr.  Karatnycky.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  at  this 
meeting  of  your  subcommittee,  and  I  also  have  prepared  remarks, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  by  virtue  of  putting  them  in 
the  record. 

Senator  Leahy.  It  will  be  admitted.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Karatnycky.  And  for  the  sake  of  both  brevity  and  for  the 
sake  of  your  own  benefit,  I  would  like  to  perhaps  focus  on  just  a 
few  issues  that  underline  the  AFL-CIO's  engagement  in  foreign  af- 
fairs activities  and  its  views  on  the  foreign  aid  package  for  foreign 
operations  appropriations  for  this  year. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  we  are  living  in  a  time  in  which  there 
is  a  growing  amount  of  public  cynicism  about  how  our  foreign  aid 
dollars  are  spent.  And  I  also  think  that  the  AFLr-CIO,  which  is  a 
strong  supporter  of  foreign  aid,  grapples  with  this  on  a  day-to-day 
fashion  when  we  try  to  explain  the  nature  of  our  commitment  and 
our  engagement  in  foreign  affairs  to  our  members. 

Some  of  the  underpinnings  of  the  public  doubt  about  foreign  af- 
fairs stem  from,  I  think,  the  collapse  of  the  glue  that  held  together 
our  broader  foreign  policy,  which  is  sort  of  the  overall  aim  of  fight- 
ing communism  and  the  existence  of  an  effective  bipolar  world.  We 
believe,  though,  with  the  Clinton  administration  and  with  the  Con- 
gress, that  are  now  new  organizing  principles  that  need  to  be  put 
forth  before  the  American  people  in  summoning  up  broader  public 
support  for  foreign  aid  through  the  support  of  strong  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  a  building  of  civil  society.  And  that  is  something  that 
we  have  worked  with  you  over  the  years  on. 

We  have,  over  the  years,  worked,  for  example,  on  the  area  of  aid 
to  Poland  and  to  the  Polish  democratic  movement  throughout  the 
1980's,  and  remember  a  number  of  meetings  with  you  and  your 
committee  which  were  very  helpful  in  helping  build  support  for  the 
Solidamosc  trade  union  movement  in  those  years. 

Today,  workers'  movements  are  no  less  essential  around  the 
world.  Today,  just  this  very  day,  1  million  workers  are  on  strike  in 
the  Ukraine,  coping  with  the  wrenching  transition  from  a  statist 
economy  to  a  market  economy.  We  have  had,  in  recent  weeks,  the 
Solidarity  Trade  Union  movement,  which  was  a  great  bedrock  of 
democratic  reform,  help  bring  about  the  collapse  of  the  last  police 
government  and  precipitated  the  calling  of  early  elections,  again, 
because  of  the  wrenching  pain  of  economic  transitions. 

And  as  the  United  States  looks  toward  helping  societies  move 
from  statist  systems  to  democracy  and  to  market  systems,  the 
AFLr-CIO  believes  it  is  essential  to  help  along  those  mediating  in- 
stitutions that  help  give  voice  to  a  public  which  really  is  being  buf- 
feted by  these  very  deep  and  painful  transitions. 

And  it  is  essential  in  these  post-Communist  states  and  in  other 
states  that  are  moving  from  dictatorship  to  democracy  to  have 
these  mediating  structures  of  trade  unions  to  responsibly  give  voice 
to  adjudicate  this  transition,  to  negotiate  this  transition,  because  it 
is,  after  all,  an  undertaking  which  cannot  be  done  simply  at  the 
top.  It  cannot  be  negotiated  among  narrow  elites  in  any  society  any 
longer.  It  cannot  be  handled  through  Rolodex  diplomacy.  That  is 
not  what  brought  about  the  collapse  of  these  societies  from  dicta- 
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torship,  and  that  is  not  what  is  going  to  bring  them  along  in  the 
direction  toward  stability,  social  justice,  and  democracy. 

And  so,  as  your  subcommittee  looks  at  the  foreign  aid  package, 
we  hope  that  you  will  be  mindful,  even  in  the  general  language,  of 
giving  expression  to  some  of  those  ideas  about  Duilding  strong  civil 
mediating  institutions,  and  trade  unions  in  particular. 

That  is  sort  of  our  broader,  overarching  purpose.  We  think  that, 
in  a  sense,  it  creates  both  stability  and  democracy.  Because  unions 
really  do  give  voice  in  societies  where  people  were  terribly  atomized 
and  terribly  divided.  Unions  are  one  of  the  few  ways,  one  of  the  few 
institutions  in  which  people  can  organize  at  the  community  level 
and  give  voice  to  their  interests  and  their  demands. 

For  a  number  of  decades,  the  AFL-CIO  has,  through  its  four 
international  institutes,  engaged  in  public  work  by  using  public 
dollars  in  support  of  democratic  transformation.  We  have  been  the 
beneficiaries  of  funds  from  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, the  USIA,  and  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
^d,  in  the  main,  our  assistance,  we  believe,  has  been  a  model  of 
how  the  United  States  might  think  of  approaching  broader  foreign 
aid  in  the  post-cold  war  world. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

That  is  to  say,  public  support  is  likely  to  be  enhanced  if  a  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  foreign  aid  is  channeled  through  nongovern- 
mental organizations  to  their  nongovernmental  counterparts.  You, 
yourself,  mentioned  in  an  exchange  with  one  of  the  earlier  speakers 
about  the  idea  of  funds  being  fiinneled  off  to  build  mansions  or  to 
build,  you  know,  large  armies  and  so  on.  And  I  think  that  one  of 
the  ways  of  protecting  against  that  and  one  of  the  ways  of  engaging 
the  American  public  in  this  mission  of  promoting  our  democratic 
values  and  democratic  traditions  is  by  helping  American  NGrO's  to 
be  empowered  to  engage  in  this  process  of  building  and  assisting 
their  counterparts  in  societies,  in  particular,  in  transition  to  democ- 
racy. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

I  intend  to  look  at  some  of  that  in  Poland  sometime  early  next 
month  when  I  travel  there.  But  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KARATNYCKY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO I  welcome 
this  opportunity  to  comment  on  U.S.  foreign  aid  priorities. 

First,  the  American  labor  movement  would  like  to  restate  its  support  for  the  Clinton 
Administration's  emphasis  on  democratization  as  a  fundamental  goal  of  American  foreign  policy. 
We  believe  that  democracy-promotion  is  both  a  moral  cause,  and  a  path  toward  a  more  peaceful 
and  prosperous  American  future.  Nations  which  are  democratic  and  respect  human  rights  are 
generally  less  prone  to  start  wars  or  challenge  U.S.  security  interests.  And  nations  in  which 
citizens  are  free  to  participate  in  political  and  economic  decision-making  are  more  apt  to  have 
stable  middle-classes  and  be  fruitful  U.S.  trading  partners. 

With  the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  empire,  many  nations  around  the  world  have  attempted 

the  transition  to  democracy.    Unfortunately,  many  of  these  democratic  advances  are  far  from 

secure.    Regional,  religious  and  ethnic  conflicts,  the  pain  of  economic  adjustment,  and  the 

spread  of  nuclear  technology  to  hostile  and  unstable  regimes  all  threaten  recent  democratic  gains. 

In  large  measure,  the  success  or  failure  of  these  emerging  democracies  will  depend  on  the 

strength  of  their  civil  institutions,  including:  free  trade  unions,  free  media,  environmental 

groups,  women's  organizations,  religious  institutions,  political  parties,  and  business  groups.  It 

is  this  nongovernmental  civil  society  that  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  political  democracy  rests, 
and  it  deserves  American  assistance  and  attention. 

In  this  regard,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  existence  of  strong  and  independent  trade 
unions  is  critical.  It  was  no  accident  that  democratic  trade  unions  played  an  active  role  in 
keeping  Western  Europe  free  after  Worid  War  n,  that  Solidamosc  was  key  to  the  Soviet 
collapse,  or  that  from  South  Africa,  to  Chile  to  the  Philippines  —  wherever  democracy  is  taking 
hold  —  trade  unions  are  there,  giving  ordinary  working  men  and  women  a  voice  in  their  own 
political  and  economic  destiny.   As  a  pillar  of  democracy,  labor's  strength  is  three-fold: 

First,  they  are  often  a  worker's  only  direct  experience  of  democracy  in  action.  Unions 
are  the  place  where  workers,  many  of  them  with  little  formal  schooling,  learn  to  raise  their 
hands,  be  recognized,  get  up  and  say  something.  They  learn  how  to  organize  and  run  a  meeting, 
about  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  and  about  living  with,  and  respecting,  dissenting 
voices.  ' 
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Second,  even  where  the  mechanisms  of  cc^ective  bargaining  do  not  exist,  unions  are 
often  the  only  mass-based  democratic  institution  that  can  counter  entrenched  tyrannies  and  ruling 
elites.  By  their  very  nature,  unions  focus  and  project  the  economic  concerns  of  a  large  number 
of  individual  citizens  into  the  political  arena.  Thus,  they  diffuse  power  away  from  dictaton  and 
oligarchs.  In  the  many  developing  nations  —  both  democratic  and  undemocratic  —  which  are 
in  need  of  drastic  economic  reform,  unions'  social/political  role  can  also  act  to  mitigate  the 
destabilizing  effects  of  rapid  change.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  vital  mediating  institution  between 
state  power,  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  the  individual  citizen. 

And  third,  when  they  are  allowed  to  operate  freely,  unions  peacefully  protect  and  extend 

prospects  for  economic  self-determination  and  the  devel(q)ment  of  a  stable  middle-class. 
Through  the  unglamorous  process  of  organized  collective-bargaining,  workers  have  the  ability 

to  negotiate  their  own  wages  and  working  conditions.   Where  this  mechanism  does  not  exist, 

wages  and  working  conditions  will  be  determined  unilaterally  by  the  employer,  or  be  set  by  state 

decree.  Both  alternatives  tend  to  concentrate  economic  —  and  therefore,  social  and  political  — 

power  into  the  hands  of  a  small  elite.    In  their  extremity,  the  first  alternative  is  entrenched 

oligarchy  and  serfdom,  the  second  is  totalitarianism. 

Tyrants  understand  the  pivotal  role  of  a  democratic  labor  movement.  That  is  why  trade 
unions  are  the  first  institutions  that  are  destroyed  in  a  totalitarian  seizure  of  power,  whether  it 
be  fascist  or  communist,  and  why  waves  of  anti-union  repression  continue  to  roll  through  other 
undemocratic  regimes. 

For  several  decades,  through  its  four  international  institutes,  the  AFI^CIO  has  maintained 
international  assistance  programs,  supported  by  its  own  resources  and  funded  through  grants 
from  U.S.  government  agencies,  such  as  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
U.S.Information  Agency  and  the  quasi-independent  National  Endowment  for  Democracy. 
Today,  these  institutes  maintain  a  presence  in  some  fifty  countries  on  four  continents,  offering 
technical  assistance,  training  and  moral  and  financial  support  to  fledgling  and  beleaguered  trade 
unions  in  developing  nations.  (Please  see  the  attached  for  selected  examples  of  democracy- 
promotion  activities).  This  connection  with  grassroots  labor  organizations  around  the  world 
gives  us  a  unique  perspective  on  how  U.S.  foreign  aid  assists  —  or  fails  to  assist  —  those  at  the 
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factory  gates  and  on  the  shop  floors.    The  following  suggestions  reflect  our  many  years  of 
experience  in  conducting  this  work: 

The  AFL-CIO  believes  that  President  Clinton's  enlightened  policy  on  democracy 
promotion  can  only  be  realized  by  refocusing  much  of  our  foreign  aid  away  from  direct 
govemment-to-govemment  assistance  and  toward  "private"  assistance,  if  you  will,  between  and 
in  support  of  private- voluntary  and  nongovernmental  organizations  (PVOs  and  NGOs). 

In  this  regard,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  the  independent  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective  and  cost-efficient  American  instruments  in  the 
promotion  of  democracy  and  American  interests  abroad.  Therefore,  we  urge  that  you  fully 
support  the  Administration's  proposal  to  increase  NED's  basic  appropriation.  Similarly,  we 
believe  that  the  United  States  Information  Agency  should  place  a  greater  emphasis  on  non- 
governmental assistance  in  its  democracy  promotion  activities.  In  the  absence  of  a  democratic 
mass  media,  the  USIA's  Voice  of  America  and  Radio  Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  have  proven 
to  be  a  cost-effective  vehicle  for  democracy  promotion.  These  radios  have  done  much  to  ensure 
the  free  flow  of  information  into  closed  societies  and  emerging  democracies,  and  we  urge  that 
their  work  be  continued  and  an  Asian  Democracy  Radio  be  established. 

But  it  is  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  —  perhaps  this 
country's  best  known  foreign  assistance  agency  —  that  is  most  in  need  of  overhaul.  For  far  too 
long,  AID  funds  were  used  to  hinder,  rather  than  assist,  the  cause  of  democratization.  For 
example,  last  year  the  labor  movement  helped  to  publicize  the  misuse  of  AID'S  Bureau  for 
Private  Enterprise.  Through  this  program,  American  workers'  tax  dollars  were  being  used  to 
help  transplant  their  jobs  to  low-wage  countries.  In  many  instances,  these  funds  were  also  used 
to  help  support  corporations  and  foreign  governments  in  their  abuse  of  worker  rights  and 
undermining  of  democratic  worker  organizations. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  abuse  in  the  ftiture,  the  AFL-CIO  believes  that  AID  should  be 
reorganized  so  that  all  of  its  programs,  including  the  Bureau  of  Private  Enterprise,  are 
coordinated  with  —  and  subordinate  to  —  a  democratic  approach  to  development.  This  means 
that  both  development  assistance  and  democratization  assistance  programs  must  be  designed  to 
be  of  benefit  to  average  citizens  —  in  other  words,  workers.    Through  bitter  experience,  we 
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know  that  when  any  other  consideration  is  allowed  to  take  precedence,  the  results  are  injurious 
to  the  long-term  interests  of  workers  in  developed  and  undeveloped  nations  alike. 

In  addition  to  a  greater  reliance  on  PVOs/NGOs  in  the  provision  of  foreign  assistance, 
such  a  reorganization  of  AID  should  also  allow  for  more  flexibility  in  the  furnishing  of  grants. 
For  instance,  funding  should  be  allowed  for  non-governmental,  democracy-building  initiatives 
in  non-AID  eligible  nations.  Pro-democracy  civic  institutions,  that  are  able  to  survive  under 
governments  that  are  hostile  to  U.S.  values  or  which  sponsor  terrorism,  need  our  assistance  the 
most.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  changing  the  current  practice  of  allowing  AID- 
eligible,  non-democratic  governments  to  approve  or  disapprove  democracy-building  initiatives 
that  involve  direct  NGO-to-NGO  assistance.  In  addition,  the  revamped  AID  structure  should 
also  include  a  "rapid  response'  authority,  to  react  swiftly  to  emerging  opportunities. 
Administrative  rules  must  be  eased,  and  bureaucracy  streamlined. 

Thankfully,  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Cold  War  the  perennial  contest  between  short-term 
geo-strategic  interests  and  the  long-term  national  goal  of  democratization  has  ended.  Therefore, 
we  urge  that  human  and  trade  union  rights  be  weighted  heavily  as  a  foctor  in  your  decisions  on 
the  allocation  of  a  lintited  U.S.  foreign  aid  budget. 

Thank  you. 


Selected  Examples  of  Democracy-Building  ActivKles 
by  the  AFL-CIO's  Regional  Institutes 

THE  FORMER  SOVIET  BLOC 

Poland 

Of  all  of  American  labor's  assistance  and  democracy-promotion  programs,  its  aid  to 
Poland's  Solidarnosc  trade  union  federation  Is  probably  the  most  vt/idely  recognized.  The  labor 
movement  which  helped  hasten  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  empire  was  formed  in  the  summer 
of  1980.  But  the  roots  of  Solidarnosc  extended  back  at  least  a  decade  to  1970,  when 
spontaneous  strikes  were  suppressed  by  the  military  and  at  least  300  workers  were  killed. 
It  was  after  these  events  that  contact  was  established  between  U.S.  unions  and  Polish  worker 
dissidents.  In  1 980,  when  an  estimated  4  million  Polish  workers  took  to  the  streets  and  won 
official  government  recognition  for  Solidarnosc,  their  leaders  turned  to  the  AFL-CIO  for 
assistance.  They  asked  for  equipment,  supplies  and  moral  support.  It  was  given,  and 
Solidarnosc  prospered  for  a  euphoric  1 8  months. 

At  6:00  a.m.  on  December  13, 1981,  the  Polish  regime  responded  by  declaring  martial 
law,  banning  Solidarnosc,  and  arresting  trade  union  leaders  and  activists.  In  the  first  week 
of  martial  law,  over  10,000  people  were  imprisoned  and  within  the  next  year,  an  estimated 
100,000  were  taken  Into  custody.  The  AFL-CIO's  commitment  to  help  was  unshaken.  Rank- 
and-file  American  workers  contributed  almost  $300,000  to  the  Polish  Solidarnosc  Fund.  By 
mid-1 982,  hundreds  of  Solidarnosc  groups  were  functioning,  underground.  Funds  were  used 
to  support  those  in  hiding,  and  to  smuggle  In  typewriters,  mobile  printing  presses  and  other 
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equipment.  With  Solidarnosc  representatives  outside  of  Poland,  an  elaborate  underground 
network  of  assistance  and  communications  was  established,  operating  out  of  Western  Europe. 
In  Poland,  dozens  of  clandestine  newspapers  and  bulletins  began  to  appear,  posing  a  challenge 
to  official  media  and  sustaining  the  hope  of  millions  of  Polish  workers. 

Beginning  in  1984,  with  the  authorization  and  funding  by  the  U.S.  Congress  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  the  AFL-CIO's  Free  Trade  Union  Institute  (FTUI)  began 
its  support  of  the  Coordinating  Office  of  Solidarnosc  in  Brussels,  the  union's  link  to  Western 
supporters.  Throughout  the  decade,  FTUI  helped  to  fund  shipments  of  scores  of  printing 
presses,  dozens  of  computers,  hundreds  of  mimeograph  machines,  thousands  of  gallons  of 
printers'  ink,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stencils,  video  cameras  and  radio  broadcasting 
equipment. 

In  1989,  partial  democracy  was  restored  and  Solidarnosc  began  to  function  in  the 
open.  With  the  changed  circumstances,  Solidarnosc's  needs  and  requests  for  aid  also 
changed.  FTUI  began  to  provide  nut-and-bolts  technical  assistance,  such  as:  printing 
pamphlets  containing  rules  of  order  on  how  to  run  a  democratic  meeting,  information  on 
various  models  for  structures  of  democratic  organizations,  leadership  training  for  local  leaders, 
information  on  collective  bargaining  and  contract  negotiating  strategies,  rudimentary  training 
in  Western  economic  theory,  etc.  Such  support  continues. 

Bulgaria 

In  February  1989,  Bulgarian  human  and  worker  rights  activists  launched  the 
Confederation  of  Labor,  Podkrepa.  The  organization  grew  rapidly,  and  in  the  period  leading 
up  to  the  October  1991  elections,  Podkrepa,  had  become  the  strongest  and  most  unified 
organization  in  the  democratic  opposition.  The  federation  became  a  magnet  for  workers 
disillusioned  with  communist  rule,  and  attracted  and  held  a  pool  of  talented  people  unmatched 
in  the  democratic  opposition. 

As  a  result,  Podkrepa  played  an  indispensable  role  in  the  fight  to  defeat  totalitarianism 
in  Bulgaria.  Its  president  created,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting,  the  organizational 
structure  that  brought  victory  within  reach  of  the  democratic  opposition.  Podkrepa's  national 
organizational  strength  was  the  critical  factor  in  achieving  that  victory.  Its  leadership  and 
structure,  especially  at  the  national  level,  were  deeply  involved  in  every  aspect  of  the 
democrats'  struggle  for  power. 

With  communist-successor  regimes  still  in  power,  from  May  1 990  and  through  most 
of  1991,  FTUI's  assistance  program  in  Bulgaria  was  geared  primarily  toward  infrastructure 
support.  r\^inivans,  computers,  newsprint,  copiers,  faxes,  walkie-talkies,  mobile  sound 
systems  --  these  things  gave  the  Confederation's  talented  organizers  the  tools  they  needed 
to  have  a  maximum  impact  on  the  political  process.  They  also  strengthened  Podkrepa's 
organizational  clout  and  helped  it  to  manage  rapid  membership  growth.  At  Podkrepa's 
request,  FTUI  also  conducted  education  programs  in  that  period  that  were  mostly  designed 
to  demonstrate  to  the  long-isolated  Bulgarians  that  American  unions  supported  their  effort  to 
bring  democratic  government  to  their  country. 

In  1 992,  FTUI's  programs  began  to  focus  on  institution-building.  A  field  office  in  Sofia 
has  now  been  established,  allowing  for  targeted,  swift  and  flexible  responses  to  assistance 
requests.  Technical  assistance  and  training  programs  have  been  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  new,  more  complex  period  of  economic  reform  and  democratic  consolidation. 

The  Former  Soviet  Union 

For  the  past  three  years,  FTUI  has  given  moral  and  material  support  to  the  coal  miners 
who  have  formed  democratic  trade  unions  in  Russia,  Ukraine  and  Kazakhstan.  It  is  precisely 
these  coal  mining  trade  unions  who  at  the  most  critical  moments  have  rallied  to  the  cause  of 
democracy  and  reform.  Boris  Yeltsin  has  credited  them  with  turning  the  tide  against  the 
reactionary  forces  who  tried  to  prevent  his  election  to  the  Russian  Presidency.  During  the 
attempted  coup  of  August  1 991 ,  the  miners  unions  were  the  first  to  respond  to  Yeltsin's  call 
for  a  general  strike  and  to  plan  active  resistance  to  the  coup  plotters. 
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FTUI.  through  Jts  educational  programs  and  infrastructure  support  to  democratic 
uriions.  IS  giving  workers  in  the  former  Soviet  Union  the  sicills  and  tools  to  address  their 
gnevances  in  constructive  ways.  Groups  assisted  by  FTUI.  such  as  the  Independent  Miners 
Union  of  Russia,  the  Independent  Trade  Union  Center  of  Kazakhstan,  or  the  Uthuanian 
Workers  Union,  are  finding  ways  to  influence  the  content  of  labor-related  legislation  to 
protect  the  interests  of  workers  during  the  painful  privatization  process,  and  to  negotiate 
better  wages  and  working  conditioru  for  their  members  without  derailing  the  reform  process. 

AFRICA 

Since  its  inception  in  1964,  the  AFL-CIO's  African-American  Labor  Center  (AALC)  has 
played  a  unique  role  in  nurturing  the  principles  of  free  trade  unionism  and  democracy  in  Africa. 
For  many  of  the  intervening  years.  AALC  programs  were  focused  on  assisting  beleaguered 
African  unions,  struggling  to  survive  years  of  repression  under  authoritarian  regimes.  In  recent 
years,  as  demands  for  political  liberalization  swept  across  the  continent,  the  AALC  has 
intensified  its  efforts  to  support  and  strengthen  the  trade  unions  in  their  struggle  for 
democratic  change.   AALC's  programs  in  South  Africa  and  Kenya  are  cases  in  point. 

South  Africa 

Political  change  in  South  Africa  over  the  past  two  years  has  been  characterized  by  a 
continuous  series  of  successes  and  setbacks.  The  optimistic  launching  of  the  Convention  for 
a  Democratic  South  Africa  (CODESA)  was  shattered  in  May  1992,  when  the  government 
adopted  a  recalcitrant  negotiatir>g  posture  which  dissipated  the  momentum  of  this  effort  to 
seek  change.  The  breakdown  of  CODESA  was  immediately  followed  by  the  massacres  at 
Boipatong  and  Bisho,  which  were  much  publicized  in  the  international  press.  The  remainder 
of  1 992  was  spent  attempting  to  recapture  the  momentum  through  conciliation,  dialogue,  and 
coalition  building. 

What  is  obvious  is  tf>e  eventuality  of  a  national  election  in  the  near  future.  While  the 
exact  date  of  the  election  has  yet  to  be  determined.  South  Africa  certainly  has  less  than  a 
year  to  develop  the  electoral  structure.  More  important,  ar>d  demamJing,  is  the  necessary  time 
to  educate  the  voting  population  on  ttie  structure,  process,  and  issues.  The  AALC's  program 
of  action  in  South  Africa  is  assisting  the  labor  movement  there  in  preparations  for  the 
elections. 

The  Trade  Union  Civic  Education  Project,  initiated  by  AALC  in  1991.  provides  South 
African  federations  and  their  affiliates  with  the  knowledge,  skills  and  resources  to  establish 
political  education  departments  within  their  individual  unions.  These  departments  develop  an 
awareness  of  the  political  process  at  the  grass  roots  level,  and  lay  the  foundation  for  civic 
participation  through  timely  and  frequent  publications  and  programs.  The  focus  is  on  the 
democratic  process  in  ger>eral.  and  on  the  rapidly  changing  political  developments  in  South 
Africa.  The  program  reaches  not  ortly  union  members,  but  also  their  families,  and  the 
communities  in  which  they  live.  T)>e  AALC  sponsored  a  trade  union  political-education  expert, 
borrowed  from  the  American  Federation  of  Teacfwrs.  who  lived  in  South  Africa  from 
November  1991  to  Jur>e  1 992  to  carry  out  this  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1992.  tfiree  South  African  trade  unionists  were  among  the  15  African 
labor  leaders  who  took  part  in  an  AALC  leadership  training  seminar  on  labor  unity  and  political 
pluralism  held  in  the  U.S.  Labor  solidarity,  which  helped  the  trade  unions  of  Africa  to  survive 
the  harsh  repression  of  the  apartheid  years,  and  more  recently  brought  them  to  the  fore  of 
popular  democratic  movements,  is  now  being  challenged  by  a  multiplicity  of  new  political 
parties  vying  for  the  allegiance  of  workers.  This  and  other  topics  related  to  the  complex  role 
of  independent  trade  uruons  in  democratic  society  were  discussed  and  analyzed. 

Ten  South  African  trade  union  leaders  also  participated  in  a  U.S.  election  study  tour 
in  November,  1992.  The  purpose  of  the  program  was  to  examine  and  analyze  the  role  of  the 
AFL-CIO  in  the  presidential  election.  The  delegates  spent  the  flrst  week  in  Washington,  D.C., 
studying  American  labor's  rwtiorwl  strategy,  and  then  went  on  to  selected  American  cities  to 
observe  first-hand  the  various  mechanisms  used  by  the  local  unions  to  encourage  worker 
participation  in  the  elections.  The  final  phase  of  the  tour  involved  analysis  of  the  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  labor's  efforts,  and  discussions  and  planning  on  applicability  to  their  home 
country  election  process. 
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In  March  1993,  a  three  person  delegation  from  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)  spent  two  weeks  in  South  Africa  meeting  with  trade  union  leaders  as  well 
as  other  organizations  involved  in  the  political  emancipation  of  South  Africa.  The  purpose  of 
the  trip  was  to  assess  trade  union  preparations  for  the  upcoming  elections  and  to  determine 
ways  in  which  AALC  could  offer  technical  assistance.  As  a  result  of  that  trip,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  delegation's  findings,  the  AALC  has  developed  a  political  education  program. 
American  trade  unionists,  experienced  in  labor  participation  in  the  democratic  process,  will 
share  their  expertise  with  South  African  counterparts.  Emphasis  will  be  on  voter  education, 
voter  registration,  and  voter  participation.  In  addition,  the  program  is  designed  to  help  prepare 
trade  union  activists  for  post-election  political  involvement,  preparing  the  South  African  trade 
unionists  to  monitor  the  activities  of  elected  officials  and  work  to  ensure  that  they  remain 
accountable  to  their  worker  constituents.  The  program  also  aims  to  improve  the  unions' 
ability  to  implement  political  education  programs,  as  it  educates  union  members  and  their 
communities  about  the  political  process  and  issues. 

Kenya 


The  early  1 960's  witnessed  Kenya's  movement  toward  independence  from  Britain,  and 
the  emergence  of  two  major  parties,  the  Kenya  Africa  National  Union  (KANU)  and  the  Kenya 
African  Democratic  Union  (KADU).  These  two  parties  vied  in  the  first  national  elections  in 
1963  with  KANU  emerging  victorious.  In  the  1969  elections,  only  KANU  candidates  were 
allowed  to  contend  for  positions,  and  in  1982  the  constitution  was  amended  to  make  the 
ruling  KANU  the  only  legal  political  party  in  the  country. 

In  1991,  the  Forum  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy  (FORD)  was  established  as  a 
pressure  group  to  lobby  for  the  return  of  multiparty  democracy.  The  state's  efforts  to  repress 
FORD'S  initiative  were  met  by  international  support  for  the  democratic  movement  and  internal 
demands  for  multiparty  democracy.  Threats  by  foreign  donors  to  withhold  needed  assistance 
in  late  1 991 ,  forced  the  government  of  President  Moi  to  repeal  Section  2A  of  the  constitution 
which  mandated  a  single  party  state.   FORD  became  the  first  registered  opposition  party. 

In  December,  1 992,  Kenya  held  its  first  multiparty  elections  since  1 963.  The  AFL-CIO, 
through  its  African-American  Labor  Center,  was  actively  involved  in  trade  union  preparations. 

In  early  1 992,  the  AALC  provided  technical  assistance  and  advice  to  the  Kenyan  trade 
union  federation,  the  Central  Organization  of  Trade  Unions  (COTU),  in  the  development  of  a 
newspaper  COTU  Speaks,  and  production  of  a  special  May  Day  edition.  Such  newsletters 
have  long  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  means  of  communication  between  the  unions  and 
their  members.  They  facilitate  the  spread  of  information  and  ideas  through  a  well-established 
network.  The  May  Day  edition  of  COTU  Speaks,  published  in  both  English  and  Swahili. 
established  COTU's  non-partisan  position,  and  went  on  to  demand  wage  increases  for  workers 
caught  between  high  inflation  and  wage  restrictions. 

In  September,  three  COTU  leaders  participated  in  the  AALC  seminar  on  labor  unity  and 
political  pluralism  at  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies.  In  November,  at  the  request 
of  the  deputy  secretary  general  of  COTU,  a  participant  in  the  September  seminar,  AALC's 
director  of  education  and  research  traveled  to  Kenya  to  help  organize  a  similar  seminar  there. 
The  purpose  of  the  seminar  was  to  strengthen  labor  solidarity  in  Kenya,  prepare  a  political 
policy  for  the  new  multiparty  era,  and  to  establish  a  policy  agenda  for  dealing  with  the  impact 
of  structural  adjustment  on  workers.  The  general  secretaries  of  1 9  of  COTU's  29  affiliates 
came  together  to  discuss  political  policy  issues. 

That  October,  a  representative  of  COTU  joined  1 7  other  African  trade  unionists  in  a 
U.S.  election  study  tour  to  observe  the  role  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  the  presidential  elections. 

When  the  Kenyan  elections  were  held  on  December  29,  1992,  an  AFL-CIO  observer 
team  was  on  the  ground,  at  the  request  of  COTU.  The  objective  of  the  mission  was  to 
undertake  a  representative  canvas  of  the  country,  primarily  in  areas  with  high  concentration 
of  union  membership,  and  report  on  the  fairness  of  the  elections  based  on  international 
standards  and  trade  union  perspectives.  The  team  visited  85  polling  places  in  38  districts 
with  a  total  of  770,969  registered  voters.  They  observed  48  poll  openings,  and  visited  18 
counting  stations.  The  team  was  impressed  by  the  lack  of  violence  on  election  day.  Kenyans 
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waited  in  line,  sometimes  up  to  six  hours,  in  order  to  cast  their  votes.  The  team  characterized 
the  elections  as  free,  but  not  necessarily  fair,  with  a  great  deal  of  reservation.  If  nothing  else, 
these  elections  were,  categorically,  a  step  toward  democracy.  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  won 
with  only  34%  of  the  national  vote,  with  the  opposition  carididates  dividing  the  majority. 
Moi's  party,  the  Kenyan  African  National  Union  (KANU),  won  100  of  the  1 88  contested  seats 
in  pariiament,  with  the  divided  opposition  winning  88  seats. 

In  South  Africa  and  Kenya,  as  well  as  in  numerous  other  countries  across  the  continent 
of  Africa,  the  AALC  has  promoted  democracy  through  a  comprehensive  program  of  education, 
observation  of  the  role  of  the  American  labor  movement  in  the  political  process  in  the  United 
States,  exchange  of  experiences  with  union  leaders  of  other  African  countries,  and 
development  of  union-based  political  and  civic  education  programs. 

ASIA  AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Thailand 

The  events  of  1992  in  Thailand  were  a  vivid  testimony  to  the  impact  of  the  Asian 
American  Free  Labor  Institute's  (AAFLI)  assistance  programs.  Since  1987,  AAFLI  has  been 
running  democracy  programs  in  Thailand  ranging  from  voter  registration  to  democracy 
education.  During  that  six-year  time  span,  almost  2,000  trade  union  officials  were  trained 
through  democracy  education  seminars  in  the  fundamentals  of  democratic  theory  and  practice 
as  well  as  the  role  of  trade  unions  in  a  pluralistic  society.  A  key  component  of  the  program 
is  the  intensive  training  of  'democracy  educators'  who  in  turn,  train  rank-and-file  workers. 

As  is  usually  the  case  with  programs  of  this  nature,  it  was  not  until  the  pro-democracy 
protests  erupted  in  May  1992  against  the  Thai  military  junta  that  the  true  effectiveness  of 
AAFLI's  effort  was  cleariy  evident.  Many  of  the  individuals  AAFLI  trained  as  democracy 
educators  took  leading  roles  in  the  demonstrations.  Labor  union  leader  and  AAFLI  trainee 
Somsak  Kosaisuk  was  a  four>ding  memt>er  of  the  Confederation  for  Democracy,  the  coalition 
that  served  as  the  driving  force  t>ehirHJ  the  protests.  Other  democracy  educators  took  high 
profile  positions  beside  Somsak  at  the  demonstrations,  and  trade  union  leaders  ignored  threats 
from  the  then  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  encouraged  their  members  to 
join  the  pro-democracy  rallies.  Despite  the  junta's  banning  of  state  enterprise  unions,  these 
workers  played  a  pivotal  role  in  the  protests,  braved  military  attacks  on  unarmed  protesters, 
and  were  instrumental  in  the  return  of  civilian  rule. 

The  Philippines 

AAFLI  has  played  a  key  role  in  assisting  unions  to  fight  for  democracy  in  the 
Philippines.  For  example,  its  support  for  free  trade  unions,  and  the  pivotal  role  of  those  unions 
in  boosting  the  'people  power*  revolution  in  1986  that  brought  about  the  first  free  elections 
in  years,  demonstrated  how  a  relatively  modest  amount  of  assistance  to  democratic 
institutions  can  have  a  far-reaching  effect.  Through  its  assistance  to  the  Trade  Union 
Congress  of  the  Philippines  (TUCP),  the  Institute  provided  the  opportunity  for  the  TUCP  to 
participate  in  the  National  Citizens  Movement  for  Free  Elections  (NAMFREL),  the  crucial 
organization  that  ensured  that  the  election  of  1 986  was  freely  and  fairiy  conducted.  During 
the  run-up  to  the  election,  the  Irutitute  helped  TUCP  train  poll  watchers,  educated  workers 
on  key  issues  in  the  campaign  and  promoted  voter  turn-out. 

Another  persistent  problem  that  the  Philippines  faced,  even  after  the  departure  of 
former  President  Marcos,  was  human  and  worker  rights  violations.  In  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  issue,  AAFLI  helped  facilitate  a  number  of  activities,  including  a  series  of 
regional  human  rights  conferences  sponsored  by  the  TUCP  and  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights.  This  process  culminated  in  a  National  Conference  on  Trade  Union  and  Human  Rights 
held  in  Manila,  at  which  Corazon  Aquino  was  the  keynote  speaker.  Over  1 1 5  representatives 
from  various  trade  union  organizations,  government,  judiciary,  military  and  academia 
participated.  These  education  sessions  were  followed  by  series  of  radio  dramas  that  focused 
on  worker  and  human  rights  violations,  and  the  ways  that  citizens  could  seek  redress. 
Commenting  on  the  radio  dramas,  AID  in  the  Philippines  wrote  that: 
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(a)  the  GOP's  (Government  of  the  Philippines)  Commission  on  Human  Rights 
credits  the  radio  dramas  as  a  leading  factor  in  the  decline  of  alleged  abuses  of 
military  personnel  against  civilians;  and  (b)  the  Commission  cites  a  sixty  percent 
increase  in  the  reporting  of  human  rights  violations  since  the  radio  programs 
were  launched  in  October,  1990.  We  also  applaud  the  Commission's  plans  to 
translate  and  broadcast  the  radio  dramas  in  other  regional  languages,  such  as 
Bicolano  and  llocano.  This  in  itself  is  an  excellent  verification  of  project 
benefits  being  sustained  post-project. 

Nepal 

Just  as  real  political  democracy  came  to  Nepal  in  1990,  so  too  came  the  birth  of  the 
Nepal  Trade  Union  Congress  (NTUC)  in  February  1991.  which  marked  the  birth  of  that 
country's  independent  democratic  trade  union  movement. 

There  are  not  many  two-year-old  labor  confederations  that  can  say  they  have  been  able 
to  significantly  influence  the  drafting  of  their  country's  new  Trade  Union  Act,  while  at  the 
same  time  internalizing  the  spirit  of  democracy  by  implementing  a  highly  participatory  drafting 
and  consultative  effort  to  formulate  a  new  union  center  constitution.  With  AAFLI's 
assistance,  the  NTUC  accomplished  both.  In  doing  so,  the  NTUC  has  played  a  key  role  in 
bringing  greater  hands-on  knowledge  of  democratic  processes  to  the  approximately  1 20,000 
Nepalese  workers  who  are  NTUC  members  and  indirectly,  to  the  people  of  Nepal  as  a  whole. 

Recognizing  the  labor  legislation  and  worker  rights  vacuum  that  needed  to  be  filled, 
AAFLI  sent  a  labor  law  expert  to  Kathmandu  to  work  with  the  NTUC  in  drafting  a  trade  union 
act.  Meeting  with  key  union  leaders  and  several  of  the  country's  ministers,  the  labor  law 
expert  solicited  their  opinions  on  the  labor  code.  With  this  input,  he  assisted  the  NTUC  in 
drafting  a  revised  law  and  presenting  it  to  the  government.  This  draft  formed  the  basis  of  the 
trade  union  act  passed  by  the  Parliament  in  1992. 

The  heart  of  the  AAFLI-assisted  Democratic  Structuring  Project  was  its  commitment 
to  involve  as  many  workers  as  possible  in  the  process  of  developing  an  NTUC  constitution. 
The  goal  was  to  help  the  NTUC  create  a  democratic  structure  that  ensures  members' 
sovereignty  through  the  election  of  officers  who  are  accountable  to  the  rank  and  file. 
Additionally,  the  NTUC  sought  AAFLI's  assistance  in  developing  parliamentary  procedures  that 
lead  to  democratic  decision-making  at  all  levels  of  the  confederation.  According  to  our 
information,  the  NTUC  is  currently  the  only  private,  democratic  institutiorv  in  the  country  to 
have  adopted  democratic  procedures.  Competing  communist  inspired-unioris  have  now  begun 
to  try  to  play  catch-up.  / 

Writing  in  April  1 993  about  the  AAFLI  program  in  Nepal,  U.S.  Ambassador  Julia  Chang 
Bloch,  who  earlier  served  as  a  key  official  in  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  wrote: 
"  As  we  discussed  when  you  were  here,  this  Mission  is  greatly  pleased  with  the  start  AAFLI 
has  made  in  working  with  the  Nepal  Trade  Union  Congress.  There  is  no  question  that  this  has 
been  and  will  continue  to  be.  an  important  contribution  to  building  democracy  in  Nepal." 

Indonesia 

In  recent  years,  the  issue  of  exploited  workers  and  their  lack  of  freedom  in  Indonesia 
has  been  an  increasing  concern  of  the  Indonesian  media,  beginning  with  AAFLI's  assistance 
to  Indonesian  unionists  trying  to  expose  widespread  violations  of  the  minimum  wage  law  in 
1 989.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Indonesia  has  estimated  that  as  a  result  of  this  program,  over  one 
million  Indonesian  workers  who  were  not  being  paid  the  minimum  wage  are  now  receiving  it. 

Following  up  on  the  techniques  of  the  minimum  wage  survey,  one  current  AAFLI 
program  is  to  assist  the  All  Indonesia  Workers'  Union  (SPSI)  in  putting  220  local  union 
surveyors  at  factory  gates  and  in  workers'  neighborhoods.  Information  collected  on 
Indonesian  workers  unfairly  dismissed  for  trade  union  activity  is  being  distributed  to  dozens 
of  Indonesian  and  foreign  human  and  worker  rights  organizations,  journalists,  academicians 
and  development  specialists.  Survey  activities  with  so  many  people  in  the  field  talking  with 
so  many  workers,  raises  workers'  awareness  and  puts  pressure  on  officials  whose  nominal 
task  it  is  to  protect  workers.   The  effect  thus  far  has  been  to: 
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•  highlight  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law; 

•  empower  workers  through  education,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  their  own 
unions;  and 

•  encourage  workers  to  use  the  legal  system  to  redress  their  grievances. 

LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBEAN 


ChHe 


The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development's  (AIFLD)  program  in  Chile  during 
the  Pinochet  dictatorship  gives  some  insight  into  the  role  that  a  private  international  institution 
can  play  in  promoting  democracy  in  a  dictatorship. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  following  the  1 973  coup  d'etat  of  General  Pinochet,  the 
AIFLD  office  literally  served  as  a  refuge  for  trade  unionists  seeking  a  place  to  meet  or  fleeing 
persecution  by  the  Chilean  Secret  Police  (DINA). Sometimes  the  simple  association  with  AIFLD 
with  its  connection  to  the  AFL-CIO  ar>d  the  international  trade  union  network  was  enough  to 
protect  Chilean  trade  unionists  from  arrest  or  worse.  Often,  the  family  or  union  colleagues  of 
a  worker  recently  arrested  would  phone  the  AIFLD  director  so  that  a  protest  could  rapidly  be 
submitted  before  he  or  she  "disappeared". 

In  1974,  just  5  months  after  the  coup,  the  first  of  various  courses  containing  large 
contingents  of  Chilean  worker  leaders  was  sponsored  in  Front  Royal,  Virginia.  This  course, 
contained  two  participants,  Manuel  Bustos  and  Oscar  Munoz,  who  would  later  go  on  to  be 
leaders  of  the  democratic  opposition.  They  were  to  be  detained,  arrested  and  in  the  case  of 
Bustos,  exiled.  Today  Munoz  is  the  Chilean  Labor  Attache  in  Washington  and  Bustos  is  the 
president  of  the  CUT/Chile. 

Within  Chile,  a  group  of  federations  meeting  in  the  AIFLD  offices  in  Santiago  formed 
what  was  to  be  the  first  national  trade  union  organization  to  oppose  the  regime.  It  was  simply 
called  the  "Group  of  Ten".  In  the  following  years,  AIFLD  sponsored  trade  union  courses  in  all 
parts  of  Chile.  These  courses  enabled  trade  union  leaders  from  Santiago  to  maintain  contact 
with  smaller  embattled  organizations  in  the  provinces.  Some  of  these  men  were  detained  by 
police.  Some  were  arrested.  Some  disappeared.  The  AIFLD  director  at  that  time  was  harassed 
by  the  military  police.  Various  seminars  were  broken  up  by  the  authorities. 

At  the  same  time,  to  focus  international  attention  on  the  situation  in  Chile,  AIFLD  in 
coordination  with  the  AFL-CIO  organized  various  high  level  trade  union  missions  to  Chile  that 
were  able  to  visit  workers,  extend  solidarity  and  condemn  the  dictatorship.  US  portworkers 
repeatedly  threatened  to  boycott  Chilean  ships. 

Throughout  the  seventies  and  eighties  the  trade  union  opposition  evolved.  New 
organizations  were  formed.  The  international  labor  community  became  involved  with  various 
solidarity  programs.  The  "Group  of  Ten"  became  the  Democratic  Workers'  Union  (UDT)  and 
its  president,  Tucapel  Jimenez,  was  assassinated  in  February,  1 982.  In  December  of  that  year 
Manuel  Bustos,  then  the  leader  of  the  National  Trade  Union  coordinator,  was  exiled.  The 
AIFLD  and  AFL-CIO  were  in  the  forefront  of  those  organizations  pressuring  the  government 
to  allow  his  return.  The  campaign  was  eventually  successful  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  in 
1985. 

(Separately,  in  1985,  the  AFL-CIO  petitiohed  for  the  withdrawal  of  Chile's  GSP  trade 
privileges,  citing  the  country's  record  of  gross  violations  of  internationally-recognized  labor 
rights  standards.  In  Dec.  1 987  the  US  Government  announced  that  Chile  would  be  removed 
from  the  list  of  countries  receivir>g  GSP  privileges.  In  these  latter  years  a  series  of  high  level 
AFL-CIO  and  ICFTU  missions  were  organized  to  protest  the  jailing  and  internal  exile  of  trade 
unionists.  During  one  such  mission,  the  President  of  the  United  Bricklayers  Union,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  AIFLD  and  his  deputy  were  tear  gassed  and  beaten  by  police  who 
broke  up  a  union  demonstration  in  front  of  the  Supreme  Court.) 
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The  new  constitution  authored  by  General  Pinochet  called  for  a  national  1989  to 
determine  whether  his  government  was  to  continue  for  four  more  years. AIFLD,  using  NED 
resources,  actively  assisted  the  trade  unions  in  their  "NO"  campaign.  The  1989  plebescite 
was  attended  by  an  observer  team  from  the  AFL-CIO  which  had  been  coordinated  by  the 
AIFLD. 

A  second  team  was  also  coordinated  in  1990  when  the  Pinochet  Dictatorship,  after 
1 7  years,  was  voted  out  of  office. 

The  Region 

The  AIFLD  role  in  Chile  was  and  is  being  duplicated  in  other  countries  where  political 
and  economic  democracy  and  human  rights  have  been  abrogated.  For  the  past  seven 
tumultuous  year  years,  AIFLD  has  maintained  a  presence  in  Haiti  and  support  of  democratic 
Haitian  trade  unions  continued  uninterrupted,  despite  the  military  crack-down.  The  successful 
transitions  to  democracy  in  Argentina,  Ecuador  and  El  Salvador  were,  to  some  extent,  the 
result  of  trade  union  pressure,  rhaintained  at  great  price.  AIFLD  had  active  programs  in  those 
countries  during  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  days,  including  a  land-reform  program  in  El 
Salvador  where,  in  1981,  two  brave  and  dedicated  AIFLD  employees  were  assassinated  by 
right-wing  death  squads. 

During  the  bleakest  moments  of  the  Perez  Jimenez  government  in  Venezuela,  it  was 
the  American  labor  movement  that  extended  solidarity  to  the  Venezuelan  trade  union 
federation,  CTV,  which  was  under  assault.  Resources  were  sent,  leaders  were  given  refuge, 
and  international  pressure  was  marshalled.  Today,  a  strengthened  CTV  cooperates  with  the 
AFL-CIO  in  its  efforts  to  support  the  democratic  labor  movements  of  Haiti,  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba.  Hopefully,  the  growing  democratic  labor  movements  throughout  the  region  will 
continue  to  work  together  to  help  extend  the  sphere  where  workers  can  live  with  human 
rights,  human  dignity  and  the  rule  of  law. 

STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  FARRELL,  VICE  PRESmENT,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Farrell. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

I  am  Kenneth  R.  Farrell.  I  am  vice  president  for  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources  at  the  University  of  California.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  very  briefly  speak  with  you  todav  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States-Russian  Science  Education  and  Economic 
Development  Consortium,  an  affiliation  of  nearly  20  public-private 
institutions,  including  Washington  State  University,  the  University 
of  California  and  the  Biological  Research  Center,  and  the 
Pushchino  State  Universitv  in  Pushchino,  Russia. 

President  Samuel  Smith  of  Washington  State  University,  who 
had  planned  to  be  here  today,  was  unable  to  join  me.  But  he  is  rep- 
resented by  Ms.  Beverly  Lingel,  who  is  an  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  filed  with  your  subcommittee  a  detailed 
statement  of  our  proposal,  which  we  ask  you  to  consider.  And  I 
would  ask,  sir,  that  that  statement  be  included,  with  your  permis- 
sion, in  the  hearing  record. 

Senator  Leahy.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Farrell.  Appended  to  that  statement  is  a  very  recent  letter 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  which  we  were  copied,  from  Prof.  V.P. 
Shorin,  Chair  of  the  Committee  of  Science  and  Education  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  Russia,  in  support  of  the  proposal  we  are  submit- 
ting to  you. 

I  will  merely  highlight  the  proposal  and  some  of  the  consortium's 
recent  tangible  and  exciting  results  in  direct  support,  we  believe, 
of  the  Clinton-Yeltsin  summit  agreement. 
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In  collaboration  with  and  with  the  active  support  and  involve- 
ment of  our  Russian  partners,  we  have  developed  a  comprehensive 
framework  and  have  begun  to  implement  a  multidisciplinary, 
multi-institutional,  broad-based  strategy  for  economic  development 
in  the  South  Central  European  region  of  Russia.  This  strategy  is 
based  upon  proven  economic  development  principles  and  experi- 
ences, which  we  are  adapting  to  the  unique  circumstances  of  Rus- 
sia. 

The  proposal  is  premised  upon  a  market-driven  economic  devel- 
opment system,  the  privatization  of  economic  activity  related  to  ag- 
riculture and  natural  resources,  and  the  development  and  democra- 
tization of  Russian  institutions,  including  those  related  to  science 
and  education. 

The  consortium's  approach  is,  I  believe,  innovative  and  unique. 
And  it  is  patterned  after  the  land  grant  university  model  of  this 
country,  but  adapted  to  the  particular  and  special  needs  of  Russia. 
It  also  attempts  to  involve  a  very  large  pool  of  scientific  talent  at 
the  Pushchino  Biological  Research  Center,  other  research  institutes 
in  that  region  and  the  newly  founded  Pushchino  State  University. 

The  approach  that  we  are  taking,  however,  is  not  simply  to  pro- 
mote research  and  education  related  to  agriculture  and  natural  re- 
sources. Rather,  it  is  designed  to  assist  the  Russians  in  converting 
their  very  substantial  scientific  capabilities  to  practical,  problem- 
solving  technology  and  information  for  the  purpose  of  economic  de- 
velopment in  that  particular  region. 

To  do  so  will  require  the  development  of  new  institutions  for 
technology  transfer — we  call  it  extension  in  this  country — and  ex- 
tension of  information  to  private  owners,  assistance  to  develop  mar- 
kets and  market  institutions,  and  the  design  of  curricula  to  train 
managers  of  the  future.  We  have  already  begun  to  implement  these 
strategies  on  a  modest  scale  as  our  limited  resources  permit. 

Russian  educators  are  visiting  the  United  States  to  observe  cur- 
ricula and  institutional  arrangements  to  develop  the  Pushchino 
State  University  in  the  mode  of  a  land  grant  university.  Washing- 
ton and  California  scientists  have  visited  Pushchino  to  identify  re- 
search needs  and  opportunities  in  fields  of  agriculture,  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  management.  Our  extension  person- 
nel will  assist  the  Russians  this  summer  to  begin  the  design  of  a 
technology  transfer  system,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  development 
of  improved  marketing  and  information  systems. 

Private  sectors  firms  from  both  the  States  of  Washington  and 
California  are  already  working  with  the  Russian  organizations  and 
researchers  to  build  marketing  facilities,  infrastructure  and  im- 
proved marketing  methods  for  food  and  agricultural  commodities. 

In  all  of  this,  we  have  enjoyed  an  excellent  working  relationship 
and  an  extensive  cooperation  with  our  Russian  counterparts,  rang- 
ing from  the  Commonwealth  of  Science  and  Education,  the  Russian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  municipal  and  regional  governments  of 
the  Pushchino  region,  and  with  emerging  Russian  private  sector 
firms. 

Our  modest  involvement  is  leveraging  quite  large  financial  and 
institutional  resources  in  Russia.  The  investment  we  are  request- 
ing this  subcommittee  to  make  will  leverage  much  larger  resources. 
The  limited  effort  to  date  has  merely  scratched  the  surface  of  op- 
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portunities  as  we  see  it.  We  believe  our  approach  is  sustainable 
and  can  be  replicated  across  Russia. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  original  request  to  appear  before  you  indi- 
cated that  in  the  fiscal  year  1993  appropriation  bill  this  sub- 
committee directed  USAID  to  support  our  proposal.  To  date,  re- 
sources have  not  been  made  available.  We  are  requesting  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  support  of  our  proposal  in  fiscal  year  1994,  to  be  followed 
by  a  similar  level  of  support  in  each  of  the  next  4  years. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  KENNETH  FARRELL 

Uniting  Science,  Education  and  the  Private  Sector  for 
Economic  Development  of  the  South-Central  European  Region 

of  Russia 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  am  Kemieth  Farrell  of  the  University  of  California. 
This  is  Dr.  James  Henson  of  Washington  State  University.  President  Samuel  H.  Smith  of  Washington 
State  Unlveristy  is  unable  to  be  here  today  due  to  unexpected  circumstances  requiring  him  to  be  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

You  are  aware  of  the  dramatic  and  needed  changes  now  underway  in  Russia.  We're  here  to  share  with 
you  tangible  and  exciting  results,  accomplishments  our  institutions  and  consortium  are  achieving,  in  direct 
support  of  the  Clinton  -  Yeltsin  Summit  agreement. 

The  programs  in  place  and  proposed  are  unique,  effective,  and  are  of  benefit  to  both  Russia  and  the 
US  They  contribute  to  sustainable,  broadly-based  economic  growth  and  development.   Already  we  are 
making  progress  toward  desired  objectives.  We  seek  your  support  to  further  this  effort. 

Dr.  Henson  and  I  represent  a  consortium  of  U.S.  and  Russian  public  and  private  sector  organizations, 
universities  and  private-sector  firms  which  have  united  to  form  the  Russian-U.S.  Educational,  Technical 
and  Economic  Development  Consortium. 

In  collaboration  with  our  Russian  partners,  we  have  conceptualized,  and  begun  to  implement,  a  multi- 
disciplinary  broad-based  strategy  for  economic  development  in  the  South-Central  European  Region  of 
Russia. 

This  strategy  supports  market  driven  economic  development,  privatization,  and  democratization.  It 
leverages  Russian,  U.S.  and  third  country  resources.  It  is  sustainable.  It  provides  significant  benefits 
to  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia;  and  is  based  upon  proven  economic  development  principles  and  experiences 
adapted  to  the  Russian  circumstances. 

The  Consortium's  approach  is  innovative  and  unique,  patterned  af^er  the  U.S.  land-grant  university 
model,  appropriately  adapted  to  Russia.  It  can  be  replicated  across  Russia  and  the  Newly  Independent 
States  (NIS).  It  builds  upon  the  existing  strengths  of  Russia,  its  people  and  institutions,  while  addressing 
and  responding  to  the  significant  problems  and  opportunities  that  have  and  are  continuing  to  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  ending  of  the  Cold  War. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  original  request  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee  indicated  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1993  appropriations  bill,  the  subcommittee  directed  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  to 
support  our  program.  To  date,  resources  have  not  been  made  available.  We  are  requesting  $2.2  million 
in  federal  support  for  our  program  in  fiscal  1994  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  amount  for  the  next  four 
years.    In  this  presentation  we  provide  additional  details  about  this  request. 

CHALLENGES  AND  OPPORTUNITIES 

The  achievement  of  long-lasting  social  and  political  stability  in  Russia  and  its  participation  in  the 
community  of  nations  will  be  determined  by  multiple  factors.  These  factors  will  be  dominated  by 
economics  as  the  nations  of  the  world  enter  a  new  era  of  peaceful  economic-based  competition. 

The  collapse  of  the  previous  centrally  planned  economy  and  political  system,  along  with  the  uncertainties 
associated  with  these  changes;  lack  of  a  history  and  experience  in  democratic  principles,  processes  and 
institutions;  and  lack  of  policies,  understandings  and  experience  necessary  for  private  enterprise  and  a 
market  economy  are  factors  contributing  to  a  chaotic  situation. 

The  current  situation  is  having  a  detrimental  effect  on  many  individuals  and  institutions  whose  capabilities 
are  needed  and  must  be  utilized  to  contribute  to  Russian  progress  and  stability  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
Russian  society. 

Decreasing  budgets,  rising  inflation  and  related  factors  are  causing  the  Russian  technical,  human  and 
institutional  resource  base  to  rapidly  erode.  This  is  occurring  at  a  time  when  these  resources  are  needed 
to  support  economic  growth  and  development  and  political  and  social  stability. 
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The  present  situtation  also  offers  opportunities  for  rapid  progress.  Russia  has  significant  natural  and 
human  resources,  and  institutions  which  if  effectively  organized,  managed  and  utilized,  offer  great 
potential  for  the  Aiture  and  provide  a  foundation  for  this  progress.  Russia  needs  institutions  and  policies 
that  will  support  those  principles  upon  which  democracy  and  market  economy  is  dependent.  Success, 
in  our  view,  will  depend  upon  the  establishment  and/or  strengthening  and  in  some  cases  reorientation  of 
public  sector  institutions  and  organizations  related  to  science  and  education  in  partnership  with  the  private 
sector,  each  carrying  out  well  integrated  and  coordinated  programs  and  activities  focusing  on  economic 
development.  Capabilities  for  privatization,  business  development,  and  the  multiple  interrelated 
requirements  for  a  successful  market  economy  are  necessary. 

STRATEGY  AND  APPROACH 

The  University  of  California  and  Washington  State  University  propose  to  build  upon  existing  Russian 
strengths  and  capabilities  to  achieve  economic  growth  and  development  of  the  South-Central  European 
Region  of  Russia.  Activities  of  the  Consortium  will  re-orient  diese  capabilities  to  more  explicitly  serve 
society  and  economic  development  and  to  establish  collaborative  programs  with  US  partners  and  others 
to  access  and  utilize  information  and  technology  and  establish  sustainable,  mutually  beneficial  and 
economically  profitable  relationships.  Our  approach  is  based  upon  our  institutions  experiences  in  Russia 
and  incorporates  lessons  learned  from  extensive  and  successful  economic  development  in  other  countries. 

Our  strategy  is  patterned  after  the  U.S.  land-grant  university  model  of  public  and  private  sector 
partnerships  that  has  been  so  successful  in  the  U.S. 

Our  approach  is  new  for  Russia  and  offers  great  potential.  It  is  based  upon  the  generation,  transfer,  and 
application  of  information  and  technology  by  the  Biological  Research  Center  at  Pushchino;  education, 
with  a  focus  on  preparing  individuals  to  function  in  a  market  economy  by  Pushchino  State  University; 
business  development  through  training  and  collaboration  widi  U.S.  private  sector  firms  and  universities; 
and  the  transfer  and  commercialization  of  technology  by  a  private  sector/economic  development 
component  to  support  privatization,  agriculture,  business  and  a  market  economy. 

Our  strategy  has  number  of  strengths  which  have  contributed  to  the  progress  to  date.  These  are: 

•  It  is  a  Russian  program;  one  committed  to  democratic  and  economic  change  in  support  of 
Russian  society; 

•  A  unique  strategy  uniting  public  and  private  sector  interest  and  capabilities  has  been  jointly 
developed,  is  being. implemented  and  progress  has  been  achieved; 

•  The  strategy  and  its  implementation  have  significant  Russian  support  and  conmiitment  with 
internal  Russian  resources  being  provide  by; 

-The  Committee  of  Science  and  Education  of  tfie  Supreme  Soviet  of  Russia  Getter 
attached); 

-The  Biological  Research  Center; 
-Pushchino  State  University; 
-The  Committee  on  Higher  Education  of  Russia; 
-The  Ministry  of  Science  and  Education  of  Russia; 
•The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  Russia; 
-The  Committee  of  Chemoble  of  Russia; 
-The  Municipal  Government  of  Pushchino; 
-The  Municipal  and  Regional  Government  and  Veronezh; 
-The  Moscow  Regional  Government;  and 
-Ecobios  -  a  Russian  private  section  firm; 

•  Effective  collaboration  between  U.S.  and  Russian  public  and  private  sectors  organizations  in  a 
consortium  arrangement  has  been  established,  has  been  ongoing  for  almost  two  years; 
relationships  are  excellent; 

•  The  strategy  and  approach  builds  upon  Russian  strengths  and  utilizes  relevant  U.S.  capabilities 
in  a  collaborative  manner  emphasizing  mutual  benefits; 

•  Utilizes  the  breadth  of  economic  and  social  development  experiences  and  expertise  gained  from 
30  years  of  similar  activities  in  odier  countries  addressing  similar  problems  and  opportunities  by 
the  U.S.  partners; 
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•  Provides  a  mechanism  for  U.S.  universities  and  private  sector  organizations  to  participate  and  to 
assist,  and  in  the  process  to  sUengthen  their  own  programs  and  activities; 

•  Provides  a  model  that  can  be  replicated  elsewhere. 

RUSSIAN.U.S.  EDUCATIONAL.  TECHNICAL  AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
CONSORTIUM 

To  implement  our  program,  we  are  able  to  mobilize  and  utilize  significant  Russian  and  U.S.  capabilities, 
experiences  and  expertise.  The  Biological  Research  Center(BRC),  Pushchino,  Russia,  widely  recognized 
for  its  basic  biological  research,  now  incorporates  applied  research  and  technology  transfer  in  an  array 
of  disciplines  and  subject  maner  areas  to  support  economic  development.  This  includes  biotechnology, 
environmental  science,  natural  resources,  agriculture,  biological  sciences,  molecular  and  cellular  biology, 
plant  sciences  and  others. 

The  Pushchino  Sute  University  (PSU),  Pushchino  Russia,  capitalizes  on  the  research  and  technical 
capabilities  of  the  BRC.  together  they  have  established  collaborative  educational  programs  with 
universities  in  the  U.S.  and  Russia.  PSU  is  a  new  type  of  educational  institution  for  Russia  which  focuses 
on  the  application  of  knowledge  to  solve  problems  in  support  of  economic  and  social  development. 

A  private  sector/economic  development  component  has  been  established  which  builds  upon  those  two 
institutions  using  the  U.S.  agricultural  extension  model,  broadened  to  include  agriculture,  biotechnology, 
environment  and  natural  resources,  business  development,  commercialization  of  technology,  technology 
transfer,  and  business  training  and  development. 

The  Russian-U.S.  Educational,  Technical  and  Economic  Development  Consortium  provides  the  foundation 
for  our  activities,  and  provides  mechanisms  for  coordination  and  integration  of  diverse  and  relevant 
expertise  and  capabilities. 

The  Consortium  members  include  the  BRC  and  its  eight  institutes;  PSU,  Pushchino,  Russia;  Washington 
Sute  University,  Pullman,  Washington;  The  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources,  University 
of  California  (Berkeley,  Davis  and  Riverside  Campuses);  the  Municipal  Government  of  Pushchino;  the 
Moscow  Regional  Government;  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture;  the  Committee  of  Chernobyl;  the  Ministry 
of  Science;  the  committee  on  Higher  Education;  the  Voronezh  Municipal  government,  Eco-bios  (a 
Russian  private  sector  firm);  and  Tri-Valley  Growers  and  Westem-Ag.  Resources  (private  sector  firms). 
In  addition,  a  number  of  other  U.S.  companies,  especially  in  agriculture  and  agribusiness,  serve  as 
affiliate  members  in  the  consortium.   All  are  very  committed  to  this  program. 

BENEFITS  AND  IMPACTS 

The  benefits  and  impacts  are  in  direct  support  of  current  U.S.  policies  relating  to  Russia.   These  are: 

•  The  evolving  Russian  private  sector  and  market  economy  will  be  support  and  enhanced; 

•  Russian  institutions  and  capabilities  necessary  to  support  privatization,  a  market  economy  and 
democratization  will  be  strengthened; 

•  The  U.S.  and  the  participating  private  and  public  institutions  and  firms  will  benefit  through 
increasing  opportunities,  economic  ventures  and  enhanced  relevance  of  educational  and  research 
curricula  and  programs; 

•  Significant  technical,  educational  and  other  capabilities  of  the  Biological  Research  Center  and 
Pushchino  Sute  University  to  provide  technology,  training,  business  and  other  support  services 
will  be  sustained,  strengthened  and  implemented; 

•  Economic  benefits  will  accrue  to  the  U.S.  through  the  above  indicated  processes,  as  well  as  from 
the  declining  requirements  for  strategic  and  military  investments; 

•  Russian  and  U.S.  collaboration  based  on  a  well-designed  strategy  and  implementation  plan  will 
mobilize,  coordinate  and  utilize  diverse  capabilities  in  support  of  shared  objectives; 

•  U.S.  and  private  sector  Russian  firms  will  access  opportunities  and  be  provided  support  for 
business  ventures  and  activities:  and 
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An  integrated  research,  eduction  and  public/private/economic  development  capability  will  serve 
as  a  r^ional  and  national  resource  in  Russia.  It  can  provide  a  model,  patterned  after  die  land 
grant  university  and  its  successes,  for  area  replication  in  Russia  and  the  NIS. 


SUMMARY 

We  have  established  and  are  implementing  a  collaborative  program  for  mutual  benefits  based  upon  a 
focused  strategy  and  implentation  plan.  We  are  not  seeking  to  begin  to  carry  out  these  activities  -  they 
are  on-going  and  are  successful,  funded  by  a  modest  amount  of  internal  and  private  funds.  However, 
in  order  for  them  to  reach  their  potential,  additional  resources  are  required. 

The  rationale  for  your  incorporation  of  our  collaborative  program  in  the  budget  language  last  year  is  even 
more  relevant  today  than  at  that  time.  Our  continued  progress  and  the  continued  evolution  of  our 
program  and  commitment  of  Russian  institutions  and  organizations  is  the  basis  for  our  request  for  $2.2 
million  dollars  in  FY  94.  The  time  for  action  is  now,  the  window  of  opportunity  is  fleeting.  We,  with 
your  support,  are  ready  to  increase  our  contributions. 

Thank  you  for  you  pending  support. 


APPENDIX 

LETTER  FROM  PROF.  V.P.  SHORIN,  CHAIR,  COMMITTEE  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  EDUCATION,  SUPREME  SOVIET  OF  RUSSIA 

Senator  P.  Leahy,  Chair 

Foreisn  Appropriations  Subcx}innittee 

U.S.   Senate 

Vashineton,  DC  U.S.A. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy: 

I  send  you  and  your  colleagues  greet insrs  from  the  Committee  of 
Science  and  Education  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  Russia,  session  of  our 
commettee  took  place  in  Pushchino  with  representatives  of  th9 
Biological  Research  Center  and  Pushohmo  State  University,  Pushchino, 
Russia,  on  1  June,  1993.  My  oonmittee  examined  programs  of  development 
of  this  the  bistrest  center  of  biological  s<3iens  in  Russia  iduludinv 
programs  of  research,  education,  economic  development,  and 
privatization  being  planned  and  implemented  by  the  Pushchino  Center  in 
collaboration  with  U.S.  partners. 

As  chairn\an  of  the  Comnittee  on  Science  and  Education  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  support  the  progranis  of 
the  Biological  Research  Center  and  Pushchino  State  University  with 
Washington  State  University  and  the  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resourtjes  of  the  University  of  California.  All  are  members  of  the 
RU88ian-U.  S.  Educational,  Technical  and  Economic  Developnwnt 
Consortium.  This  committee  is  very  supportive  of  these  activities  and 
Wishes  to  indicate  this  support  to  you  and  your  committee.  We  believe 
that  collaborative  activities  like  these  can  benefit  both  of  our 
oountries  greatly  and  establish  relationships  and  programs  that  can  go 
on  for  a  long  time. 
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I  hnpe  that  your  conwitt««  ropreoentme  the  5*nat«  (>r  Lhe  U.S. 
government,  Itke  our  from  the  Supreme  Soviet,  will  recognize  the 
benefits  from  theae  eollaborAtlon  iiid  aupport  it. 

Sincerely, 

Professor  V.  p.  Shorin,  Chair 
Committee  of  Science  and  Education 
Supreme  Soviet  of  Rusaia 

BEPXOBHblR  COBET  POCCHflCKOfl  OEAEPAUMH 

KOMKfET  no  HAVKB  H  HAPOAHOMY  0BPA30BAHW0 


IIpeAceAaTejm  noAROWfTeTa 

no  ((iMHaHCHpoBaHrao  yeiAynapoAHux  nporpaini 

CeHaT  CnA 

BaiHurTOH,  oRpyr  Kojtyu6KH,  COA 

rxytiOSOynAiAnMNB  ceuavop  /inxo, 

fl  H  MOM  HOJi;ierH  npHsetCTByeM  Bac  or  jiwi^a  KoMHTeia  BepxoB- 
Horo  CoBOTa  Poccmm  no  Hayxe  n  HapoAHOMy  oCpasosaHviio.   I  iakhji 
1993  roAa  uu  npoBe;iH  eeccMio  Hamero  KoMMTeTa  b  nyoiMHO  coBMecTHo 
c  npeACTaBHTSJiKMH  nymMHCKoro  HayMHoro  ueHipa  (JnoflorMyecKnx  mc- 
c;ieAOBaHMA  m  nyoHHCxoro  rocyAapcTBSHHoro  yuMBepcHTeTa,  Uym»o, 
PoccMJi.  Moft  KoMMTCT  paccMOTpe;!  nporpaMMU  pasBMiHfl  eToro  caMoro 
KpyriHOro  ueHTpA  rtMOJiorMweoKofl  imyKH,  a  tom  uucjiu  no  pasBMTHio 
KayKM,  o6pa3oaaHMfl  m  sxohommkm,  a  raKse  o  npMBarMsauMH,   onaHH- 
pyeMbie  ti  BunojiH^eMue  riyqMKOKMM  i^eHTpoM  b  coTpyAHtmecTBe  c    . 
napTHepaMH  CtDA. 

KaK  npeAceASTejib  K0MMT9Ta  BepxoBHoro  CoBeTa  Pocchh  no 
HQyKe  K  HApnAHOuy  oeSptsoBaHio),  a  xouy  coofiiuMib  Bau,  uto  mu 
noAAepmnBaeM  nporpaMuu  nymwHCKoro  HayMHoro  ueHTpa  6Mo;iorimec- 
KHx  MccjieAOBaHMJl  M  nyBjMHCKoro  rocyAapcTBeHHoro  yHMBepcmeTa 
c  yHMBepcHTeroM  DTaTa  BaoiHHrTOH  w  oTAe;ioHMou  oo;iLCKoro  xoantl- 
CTBa  M  npMpoAHux  peeypcoB  npn  K&nM^opHMftcxoM  yHUBepcHTeTe. 
Bee  Buoie  nepeMMCJieHHue  AB;iniOTCA  oneHaMM  poccMflcKO-aMepMKaH- 

CKOrO    KOHCOpUMyua    no    paSBHTMlO   06pa30BaHMI!,    reXHMKtl    M    aKOHOMMKtI. 

Mofl  KoMHTer  noAAepxHBaet  Taxyv  ASATejibHOCTb  m  xe;iaeT  saCBMAe- 
Te;ibcTBOBaT»  BaM  k  BameMy  KOMMTeTy  9Ty  noAA^piRKy.  Mu  sepHM, 
MTO  BTa  coBMecTHafl  Ae/iTe;ii>H0CTi»  Moxei  npMHecTH  dojibuyx)  nojibsy 
o6qku  cTpaHaM  m  cosAaib  BsatiMOOTHODieHMa  m  nporpauMu.   KOTopue 
MoryT  ocymecTB;iATbCH  Ha  npoTAaeHMM  AJimejibHoro  BpeueHM. 
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fl  Haflencb,  mto  Ban  KouMTet,  npe^icTaBJifltouMfl  ceHai  npasMTeflb- 
CTBa  CIDA,  KaK  M  Hao  Komhtot  BepxoBHoro  Cosera  Pocchm,  oueHHT 
HscoMHeHHyto  nojitay  aioro  coTpy^tHHuecTBa  m  nojmepiMT  ero. 

McRpeHHe, 

npo^ccop,  npeAceAaTenb 

RoiiHTeTa  BepxoBRoro  CoseTa  Pocchh 

no  HayKe  h  HapoflHoyy  odpasoBaHMD  V^  ,^  B.iuophh 


Memorandum  of  Understanding 

Between 

The  Biological  Research  Center,  Pushchino,  Russia 

Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Washington 

and 

The  Division  of  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resources 

of  the  University  of  California  System,  Oakland,  California 


Whereas  the  Biological  Research  Center,  Pushchino,  Russia,  and  its  associated 
Institutes  (BRC),  Washington  State  University  (WSU),  and  the  Division  of  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  University  of  California  System  (DANR)  conduct 
programs  and  activities  of  basic  and  applied  research,  training,  technology  and 
information  transfer,  and  development;  and  whereas  BRC,  WSU,  and  DANR  have 
capabilities  and  expertise,  and  conduct  programs  and  activities  of  interest  and 
potential  benefit  to  the  other;  BRC,  WSU,  and  DANR  agree  to  establish  and  conduct 
mutually  agreed-upon  cooperative  and  collaborative  projects,  programs,  and 
activities  which  will  enhance  the  programs  of  each. 

A.        Areas  of  Cooperation  and  Collaboration 

BRC,  WSU,  and  DANR  agree  to  establish  and  conduct  projects,  programs, 
and  activities  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  general  areas.  Specific  details 
of  each  of  the  cooperative/collaborative  projects,  programs,  and/or  activities 
will  be  defined  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing.  Potential  areas  of 
cooperation/collaboration  include: 

1.  Education,  research,  and  extension/technology  transfer-institutional, 
program  and  project  planning  and  development; 

2.  Research  and  other  scholarly  activities  in  agriculture,  business,  natural 
resources,  ecology,  science,  and  others  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in 
disciplines  and  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest  and  benefit; 

3.  Training; 

4.  Faculty,  staff,  and  student  exchanges  and  development; 

5.  Extension,  technology  transfer,  and  commercialization; 

6.  Economic  development;  and 

7.  Other  activities  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
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B.        Implementation    of    Collaborative/Cooperative    Projects.    Programs,    and 
Activities 

Specific  details  of  any  cooperative/collaborative  activities  to  be  conducted  will 
be  described  and  agreed  upon  in  writing  as  amendments  to  this  agreement. 
Such  amendments  will  Include  the  specific  activities  to  be  conducted, 
responsibilities  of  cooperating  parties,  personnel  who  will  participate, 
allocation  and  amount  of  resources,  timeframes,  and  other  details. 


Cooperation  with  Third  Parties 

Since  other  universities.  Institutes,  centers,  and  organizations  in  the  U.S.,  In 
Russia,  and  in  third  countries  may  have  capabilities  and  conduct  activities 
which  will  benefit  and  support  the  collaboration  between  BRC,  WSU,  and 
DANR,  BRC,  WSU,  and  DANR  may  Identify  other  cooperators  for  Joint 
participation  with  BRC,  WSU,  and  DANR  In  mutually  agreed-upon  projects  and 
activities.  The  activities,  responsibilities,  and  other  details  of  the  participation 
of  such  cooperators  will  be  defined  and  agreed  upon  in  writing  by  BRC,  WSU, 
DANR,  and  the  cooperating  Institution  in  an  amendment  to  this  agreement. 


Administration  and  Management  of  the  Agreement  and  the  Associated 
Activities 

An  Implementation  Committee  (IC)  composed  of  representatives  of  the  BRC, 
WSU,  and  DANR  will  be  established  to  make  day-to-day  operational  decisions, 
to  Implement  the  agreement,  and  to  plan  and  conduct  collaborative  programs 
and  activities  between  the  BRC,  WSU,  DANR,  and  other  parties.  One  member 
of  the  IC  will  be  designated  by  the  President,  WSU,  one  by  the  Vice  President, 
DANR,  and  one  by  the  Chairman,  Presidium,  Scientific  Council,  BRC.  Annual 
work  plans  and  reports  of  progress  will  be  made  by  the  IC  to  the  indicated 
institutional  administrative  officers. 

WSU,  BRC,  and  DANR  may  establish  advisory  groups  at  their  own  Institutions 
to  provide  information  and  allow  for  a  broader  spectrum  of  faculty/scientist 
participation  In  the  collaborative  activities.  Such  groups  may  provide  valuable 
input  Into  the  activities  through  the  IC  representatives. 


Support  and  Resources 

Resources  and  other  requirements  for  implementing  the  collaborative 
programs  and  activities  are  necessary.  DANR,  BRC,  and  WSU  will  not  have 
the  necessary  resources  to  support  all  these  activities  from  their  own 
budgets.  Therefore,  they  will  Jointly  and  Individually  seek  funding  and  other 
support  from  other  sources. 


Duration  of  Agreement 

This  agreement  will  remain  In  effect  for  an  initial  period  of  five  (5)  years  and 
may  be  extended  by  mutual  agreement  in  writing  for  additional  five  (5)  year 
periods.  This  agreement  may  be  terminated  by  any  party  by  six  (6)  months' 
written  notice  of  intent  to  terminate.  In  the  event  of  termination,  each  party 
will  assume  financial  and  other  responsibilities  for  the  completion  of  required 
and  agreed-upon  activities  or  as  such  responsibilities  may  be  modified  by 
mutual  written  agreement. 
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Signatures 


Processor  A.  ^pirin  Date 

Chairman,  Presidium,  Scientific  Council 
Biological  Research  Centre 
Pushchino,  Russia 


Samuel  H.  Smith,  President  Date         "f        J 

Washington  State  University 
Pullman,  Washington,  U.S.A. 


///ii/rz. 


Kdfineth  R.  Farrell,  vice  President  Date 

Division  of  Agriculture  and 

Natural  Resources 
University  of  California 
Oakland,  California,  U.S.A. 

Protocol  of  Intentions 

Moscow  13  February,  1992 

On  10  February,  1992,  representatives  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture, Russian  Federation;  Moscow  Region  Administration;  Pushchino 
Biological  •  Research  Center,  Russian  Academy  of  Sciences; 
Pushchino  Town  Council  of  People's  Deputies;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Washington  State  University,  and  private  US  companies, 
having  discussed  a  broad  range  of  problems  associated  with  the 
science-and-technology  and  economic  development  of  the  Russia 
innovation  biotechnological  Center  'Pushchino'  (RIBC) ,  concluded 
that  the  development  of  RIBC  as  an  area  of  development  and  exten- 
tion  of  new  technologies  shall  be  of  significant  importance  for 
the  development  of  the  entire  Central  Region  of  Russia,  especial- 
ly as  regards  the  basic  research  as  applied  to  the  solition  of 
practical  problems  of  agriculture,  medicine,  protection  of  the 
environment. 

The  parties  decided  to  combine  efforts  in  the  development  of 
RIBC  including  the  establishing  of  Russian  University,  of  a 
science  park,  of  the  infrastructure  for  the  support  of  enterprise 
in  high  technologies,  development  of  agrobusiness,  organizing 
and  financing  of  joint  researh  projects  using  various  forms  of 
joint  activities,  including  funds,  joint-stock  companies,  joint 
ventures. 

For  this  purpose: 

1.  Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  Russian  Federation 
-  will  take  part  in  the  financial  and  legislative  suport  of  the 
programs  for  the  development  of  RIBC  in  education  and  applied 
research  in  agrobiology  and  sustainable  agriculture,  support  and 
development  of  agrobusiness; 

will  promote  the  allocation  of  land  required  for 
research,  development  of  RIBC  and  creation  of  a  RIBC  farmer's 
belt. 
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2.  Administration  of  the  Moscow  Region: 

-  will  take  part  in  financial  and  legislative  support  of  the 
programs  for  the  development  of  RIBC  including  the  organization 
of  the  Russian  University  and  a  science  park,  the  program  of  the 
development  of  enterprise  in  the  field  of  high  technologies; 

-  will  promote  the  allocation  of  land  required  for  research, 
further  development  of  RIBC  and  creation  of  RIBC  farmer's  belt. 

3.  Pushchino  Research  Center  in  the  person  of  its  administration 
and  institutes  undertakes: 

-  unite  the  efforts  on  the  development  and  realization  of  - 
research  programs  in  agrobiology,  biomedicine  and  protection  of 
the  environment;  in  the  establishing  of  a  science  park;  in  the 
development  of  educational  programs;  establishing  of  Russian 
University. 

4.  Pushchino  Town  Council  of  People's  Deputies  undertakes: 

-  to  promote  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of  enterprise  in  the 
fields  of  high  technologies  and  agrobusiness;  takr>  port  in  the 
development  and  financing  of  educntionnl  ond  sclence-and- 
technology  commercial  programs;  using  the  territories,  materials 
and  work  resources  available,  take  part  in  the  projects  to  estab- 
lish funds,  joint-stock  companies,  joint  ventures. 

5.  The  US  participants  will  take  part  in  the  planning  and  deve- 
lopment of  RIBC  and  its  programs,  in  the  search  for  funding  for 
research  and  commercial  projects,  the  conduct  of  collaborative 
research  and  training. 


A.S.Kopylov,  Deputy  Minister, 
Ministry  o?  Ai^riculture, 
Russia  ^  ,.     ^^^^    ^^    ^_^^  ^      /■ 

V.V.  Dolgolaptev,  First  Deputy  Head, 
Moscow  Region  Administration 


V.V.  Dynnik,  Chairman,  ^ 
Pushchino  Town  Councilf^ 
Pushchino,  Moscow  RegionP^ 


E.L.  Golovlev, 

Executive  Director, 

Pushchino  Biological  I^esibarcri  Center, 

Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 


S.D.Van  Gundy,  Dean, 
College  of  Natural  & 
Agricultural  Sciences, 
University  of ^Cali/ornia 

J.B.Henson,  Director, 
International  Program 
Development,  Washington 
State  University 


( 


A.M.Boronin,  Director, 
Institute  of  Biochemistry  & 
Physiology  of  Microorganisms 
Russian  Academy  of  Sciences 
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nPOTOKOJI  0  HAMEPEHH5IX 


MOCKM 


10.02.92  r. 


10.02.92  npeacraBHTcnH  MMmKTcpcna  cuibocoro  xosaflcraa  PO,  AjiMMHNCTpauHH  MockobckoA 
oAnacTH,  riymHHcicoro  Haymoro  Uerrpa  PAH,  nynwHcicoro  ropoacxoro  Coscra  Hapomuix  flenyraTos. 
Ka;iH4)opRHflcKoro,  BamnHrroHCKOtx)  ymiBepcHTCTOB  ■  "mcthhx  (Jihpm  CUIA  o6cyAHB  mRpouifl  icpyr 
•onpocoB,  CBusaHHux  c  HayHHO-rexinniecKiiM  b  SKOHOMMHcauiM  paaBRmeM  Pecny&iHKaHCKoro 
RHHOBanROHHoro  fiHorexHcwtorHMecsoro  Uearpa  Tlynumo"  (PHBU)  npiinuiH  k  3auiio<ieRHio,  mto 
pasBimie  PHBU,  mk  sohu  onepexaioaiero  pasBimia  n  THpaxHpoBaHiu  nosux  TexRonontft  6yAeT 
men  BaxHoe  SHaMCHHe  ana  pasBirnu  acero  UcHTpaabHoro  Pcthom  k  wry  or  Mockbu,  oco6eHRO  b 
npnnoxeRHH  6a30Bux  HccAenoBamifl  k  peoeHmo  npaKTHiecutx  aaoaq  cencKoro  xosaficTBa  n 
MeaHUHHU. 

CropoHu  peaiKnH  o6i>esRHitTb  yauina  no  pasaimuo  PHBU,  tKJtKt3a  cosAaHne  PoccHflcxoro 
yHHBepcHTera,  BHorexHonapxa,  KH^ipacrpyKTypti  pa3Birnia  npcflnpHHHMaTMbCTBa  b  o6flacTax 
BucoKHx  TCXHOfloniA  H  arpo6H3Heca,  paaairrHa  h  (t>HHaKCHpoBaHHa  HayoHO-TexHHMecKHX  npoeicTOB  a 
(JiopMe  pa3;iHMHUx  (txjKooa,  axuHOfiepHiiix  o6inecTa,  coBMecTMUx  npeanpMBTMA. 

C  TTOA  UUIblo: 

1.  MHHHcrepcTBO  cMbcroro  xosaHcraa  P<D: 

-  npHMCT  yMacTwe  a  (t)HiiaHcoBoA  h  npaaoaoft  noaaepxxe  nporpaMM  pnaBimta  PHBU  b 
otxpe  o6pa30BaRHa  h  npoBcaeHHa  npncnanHux  HCcneaoaaHnB  a  o6/iacTH  arpo6HanoniH  h  ycroflMHaoro 
3eM.neiie;ma,  nanaepxcxH  h  pasairnia  afpo6H3Heca; 

-  6yfleT  cnoco6cTBOBaTb  auAcneiiHio  seMcnbHoro  <tmiuta,  Heo6xonitMoro  juia  npoaeaeHHa 
HayMHfcix  HCCienoBaHHA,  pasBimia  PHBU  h  cosiiaHHa  ({wpMcpcxoro  noaca  PHBU. 

2.  AflMHHHCTpauHa  Mocxoacxoft  odnactM: 

-  npHMCT  y<«acrHe  a  (tmiiaHCOBOft  h  npaaoBoA  noaaepxxe  nporpaMM  pasaimifl  PHBU, 
BiuiioMaa:  opraHHsauHio  PocchAocoto  yHHBepcHTCTa  n  BHOxexBonapxa,  nporpaMMU  pasairraa 
npeonpHKHMaTUibcraa  a  o6;iacrH  bucokhx  TCxHononiA; 

-  6yfleT  cnoco6cTBOBaTb  abucAeHHio  3eMejn>Horo  ()>ofuia  Heo6xoaifMoro  ana:  npoaeacHHa 
RayMHUx  HCcnuoBaHHA,  na.nbHeAaiero  paaainiia  PHBU  ■  C03aaHR«  (JjcpMcpcxoro  noaca  PHBU. 

3.  riytnHHCKHA  HayHHbiA  UcRrp  PAH  a  nmie  ero  aAMRHHcrpaann  h  HHcnrryToa  o6a3yeTca: 
o6i>ejinH(tTb  ycitniia  no  paspadorxe  ue^ieaux  HayiHO-rexHHMecxHx  nporpaMM  a  o6;iacT«x  arpo6iio/iorHH 
H  6HOMeaHaHHU,  b  cosjiaHHH  BHorexRonapica.  a  pa3pa6oTKe  nporpaMM  o6pa30BaHHa  n  cosAaRHa 
PoccRflcKOro  yRHBepcHTtfra. 

A.  riyiuMHCKHA  txipoacKoA  Coaer  RaposRux  aenyra-roa  o6B3yeTca: 

-  cnoco6cTB08aTb  BHcapcHHio  HOBbix  ({lopM  npeanpitHHMaTtnbCTBa  a  o6jiacTax  bucokhx 
TexHononift  m  arpo6H3Heca,  npHHHMarb  yiacTHe  a  pa3pa6once  h  4>iiHaHcitpoBaHHH  o6pa30BaTe;ibRux  ii 
HayMHO-TexHHMecKMx  KOMMCpMCCKHX  RporpaMM;  iicnanb3ya  HMCioiuyioca  TcppiiTopiiio,  MaxepHanbHue  ti 
rpyflOBue  pecypcw  npHHRMarb  yiacmc  a  ocymecr&neRiiH  npoexToa  no  coaaaRRio  4>0Hn0B, 
axoHORepHbix  odiucctb,  coaMCcrRux  npeonpHarHA. 

5.  AMepHxaHcxaa  cropoiia  npRMcr  yMacnie  b  nnaHnpoaaRHH  h  pa3pa6oTKe  paaaimia  PHBU  " 
ero  nporpaMM,  b  noRcxe  hctomrhkob  4>RHaHCHpoBaHHa  RayiHO-TexHimecrRx  r  xoMMepMCCKHx  npoexToa 
R  npoBcaeHHR  coBMecTHux  HCUieAoaaHHA  h  o6yMeRRa. 


JaM.Munucmpa  cejibCKoeo 
xosaiicmea  Poccuu 

A.C.Konbuiq^ 

^7  .    /C  <>  It.  if  \_^  £.»- 
fJepabiu  laM.iAaobt  adMunucmpaij^u 
MocKoacKOu  obAacmu  '''/  ■' 

A.  B.JlOAiOAanmea 


( 


CM-Bait  raiidit.  SeKoli 
KoAAedx  ecmecmoenm 
KaAU(popnuiieKuu  ynm 


Mx.C.Xeticoii,  dtipcKmop, 


..a^)^^'^^ 


ynpaoAenue  Mexdynapodiibtx  x/^ 
npoipoMM,  yiiuoepcumem  utmama 
BauiUHimoti 


[JpedcedameAh  flymuficsoeO' 
zopodcKOZo  Coaema 

B.B.JlblHHUK^ 


HcnoAiiumeAbHbiC  dupexmop 
tlymuncKOto  Hayvnozo  lifHm, 
E.JI.roAoeJiea 


/lupexmop  MHcmumyma  OubxuMuu 

U  0U3UOAOiUU  MUKpOOpiaHU3MO«  PAH 

A.M.BopoHUH 
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Senator  LEAHY.  Thank  you. 

As  you  know,  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  whole  area  of  what 
we  do  with  Russia  and  the  other  republics  of  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  I  have  told  President  Clinton  that  I  did  not  intend  to  even 
move  a  foreign  aid  bill  until  we  address  as  adequately  as  we  can 
that  whole  issue.  I  think  it  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  outside  of  the  humanitarian  aspects  of  it. 

Certainly,  it  reflects  our  national  security  interests  the  most.  I 
find  this  an  area  that  I  have  the  most  concern  in. 

I  have  always  considered  one  of  the  greatest  advantages,  without 
sounding  parochial,  of  this  job  is  that  I  stay  right  at  home  in  Ver- 
mont for  the  Fourth  of  July  week.  I  sit  in  my  home  and  look  out 
over  the  fields  and  the  woods  and  the  mountains  and  the  valleys, 
knowing  what  a  lovely  spot  it  is.  That  sort  of  keeps  me  going  the 
rest  of  the  year.  I  am  going  to  spend  this  Fourth  of  July  week  in 
Russia,  because  I  consider  it  that  important  a  place  to  be. 

The  points  you  have  made  are  so  important.  You  know,  how  do 
we  do  it?  How  do  we  get  them  to  work?  None  of  us  thinks  that  sim- 
ply sending  over  carloads  of  money  is  going  to  do  it,  or  simply  send- 
ing over  agricultural  commodities,  other  than  on  an  emergency 
basis,  is  going  to  do  it.  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  I  was  talking 
with  a  wheat  farmer  in  the  Midwest  who  has  a  good  operation — 
actually,  most  wheat  farmers,  if  they  do  not,  they  are  not  going  to 
be  in  business — and  was  talking  about  the  amount  that  you  lose 
from  harvest  to  the  consumer — probably  3  percent,  2  percent,  what- 
ever— you  would  be  more  familiar  with  that  number  than  I. 

But  when  you  look  at  some  of  these  similar  operations  in  Russia, 
it  is  40  percent. 

Mr.  Farrell.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Leahy.  You  do  not  have  to  plant  one  more  seed  or  till 
one  more  hectare  to  get  a  lot  more  product,  but  you  have  got  to 
have  a  better  way  of  doing  it.  So  we  have  got  to  teach  them  every- 
thing from  distribution  to  marketing. 

Mr.  Farrell.  I  appreciate  your  support,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Leahy.  Yes;  and  it  is  going  to  be  there.  We  have  got  to 
figure  out  how  to  do  it.  And  it  has  got  to  be  done  not  just  by  the 
United  States,  but  we  have  got  to  join  a  lot  of  other  countries  do 
it. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARK  ELLIS,  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Ellis,  one  thing  I  might  say  in  this  area.  One 
complaint  I  hear  from  people  from  Vermont  and  everywhere  else 
who  do  business  in  Russia  is  that  they  do  not  have  anything  like 
a  uniform  commercial  code  or  have  any  kind  of  a  commercial  code. 
Somebody  told  me  he  could  make  one  contract  on  one  side  of  Mos- 
cow and  it  might  not  be  enforced  elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
getting  it  enforced  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  just  wants  to  get  it  en- 
forced on  the  other  side  of  Moscow.  But  that  is  probably  not  what 
you  are  here  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Ellis.  I  am  here  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Central  and 
East  European  Law  Initiative,  CEELI,  a  project  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  on  behalf  of  Homer  Moyer,  who,  unfortunately,  had 
to  catch  a  plane  out  of  town  this  evening. 
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Mr.  Ellis.  This  project  was  developed  by  Sandy  D'Alemberte, 
who  I  think  you  know. 

Senator  Leahy.  I  do,  indeed. 

Mr.  Ellis.  And  Homer  Moyer  back  in  1989,  as  a  way  to  respond 
to  these  requests  for  technical  assistance  in  the  legal  field  that  wsis 
occurring  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  at  that  time,  and  now  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Right  now,  under  the  leadership  of  Max  Kampelman  and  Ab 
Mikva  and  Matthew  McHugh  and  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  we  have 
been  structuring  a  very  dynamic  project  over  the  last  couple  of 
years.  It  is  premised,  really,  on  three  fundamental  elements: 

One,  that  we  want  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs,  recognizing  that 
these  issues  are  of  primary  importance  for  this  type  of  issue,  such 
as  investment  by  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  we  take  into  consideration  the  West  European  expe- 
rience, and,  therefore,  collaborate  closely  with  our  West  European 
colleagues  in  providing  this  type  of  assistance. 

And,  third,  it  is  a  pro  bono.  This  is  a  project  that  has  involved 
hundreds  of  attorneys  and  judges  and  law  professors  that  are  doing 
this  in  a  pro  bono.  It  is  not  a  method  for  developing  business. 

Over  the  last  2V2  years,  the  enormous  energy  of  the  U.S.  legal 
community  has  really  shown  that  we  are  capable  of  initiating,  in 
the  United  States,  a  very  cost-effective  way  of  providing  this  type 
of  assistance  in  the  region.  And  hundreds  of  these  lawyers  and 
judges  have  volunteered  their  time  through  various  tj^es  of 
projects,  helping,  so  far,  in  assisting  15  countries  in  the  drafting  of 
their  constitutions,  providing  assistance  in  assessing  draft  laws — 
now  over  160.  We  have  had  close  to  1,000  attorneys  involved  with 
simply  providing  comments  and  assessments  on  these  draft  laws 
before  they  are  adopted  by  these  parliaments. 

And  over  the  last  IV^a  years,  we  have  expanded  the  long-term 
specialists  role.  We  have  up  to  100  legal  specialists  who  are  now 
living  overseas,  pro  bono.  They  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  but 
they  are  yet  there  providing  the  needed  assistance  to  parliamen- 
tary committees,  to  ministries  of  justice,  to  nongovernment  organi- 
zations, in  an  array  of  legal  areas  requested  by  these  countries  in 
the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Included  in  this  program  has  been  one  of  the  most  exciting  pro- 

frams,  bringing  in  over  126  U.S.  law  schools  that  have  hosted,  to 
ate,  41  schools  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  They  have  done 
so  primarily  on  their  own  account.  We  were  there  to  help  to  be  the 
catalyst  and  leverage  the  small  amount  of  money  that  we  had.  But 
these  law  schools  have  brought  over  these  deans  and  are  now 
structuring  a  dynamic  project  of  providing  long-term  assistance  to 
these  law  schools.  And  we  are  now  about  to  expand  that  program 
into  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  former  Soviet  Union,  that  is  the  area  that  has  been  given 
much  attention  here.  Our  program  has  been  in  effect  close  to  1 
year  now,  structuring  programs  on  constitutional  reform,  judicial 
restructuring,  criminal  law  reform,  and  commercial  legislation. 

To  date,  we  have  provided  extensive  programs  throughout  the  re- 
gion on  the  constitutional  drafting  process,  which  is  still  taking 
place,  and  on  the  judicial  restructuring,  under  the  Vancouver  Sum- 
mit, the  addition  of  Russian  jury  trial  experiment  that  is  taking 
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place — and  CEELI  is  going  to  be  taking  a  major  role  in  that  experi- 
ment starting  this  summer — so  we  are  excited  about  that. 

The  whole  issue  of  commercial  law  reform  is  one  that  continues 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  types  of  requests  that  we  are  getting. 
And  we  are  now  initiating  major  projects  along  the  lines  of  using 
these  legal  specialists,  who  are  there  for  extended  periods  of  time. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

I  think  the  fact  that,  over  the  last  2^2  years,  we  have  shown  that 
a  small  amount  of  money  can  go  a  very  long  way,  and  we  expect 
that  to  continue  to  move  forward  as  the  demands  are  increased  and 
as  the  U.S.  legal  community  steps  up  and  provides  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. 

So  we  thank  you. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  HOMER  E.  MOVER,  JR.,  CHAIRMAN,  CENTRAL  AND 
EAST  EUROPEAN  LAW  INITIATIVE  [CEELI] 

I.  INTRODUCTION 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

My  name  is  Homer  E.  Moyer,  Jr.    I  am  the  Co-Founder  and  current  Chairman  of  the 
American  Bar  Association's  Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative  (commonly  known  by 
its  acronym  "CEELI").    I  am  testifying  today  on  behalf  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at 
the  request  of  J.  Michael  McWilliams,  President  of  the  Association. 

It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  and  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
describe  to  you  the  efforts  of  the  ABA,  through  CEELI,  to  promote  the  rule  of  law  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Berlin  Wall  crumbled  in  1989,  Talbot  "Sandy"  D'Alemberte  solicited  my  input 
in  creating  a  pro  bono  legal  assistance  project  that  would  respond  to  the  inevitable  request  for 
assistance  in  the  legal  transformation  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  Under 
the  leadership  of  a  five  member  Executive  Board  that  currently  includes  Max  M. 
Kampelman,  Matthew  F.  McHugh,  Abner  J.  Mikva,  Sandra  Day  O'Connor  and  myself,  we 
designed  the  various  programs  and  components  that  comprise  CEELI.  With  flnancial  support 
from  NED,  USAID  and  USIA,  we  were  able  to  launch  CEELI  in  the  Fall  of  1990. 

II.  CEEU 

CEELI  was  developed  under  the  guidance  of  three  fundamental  principles. 

First,  CEELI  is  designed  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  and  priorities  of  the  countries 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  not  those  of  the  U.S. 
participants  or  sponsors. 

Second,  CEELI  recognizes  that  U.S.  legal  experience  and  traditions  offer  only  one 
approach  that  participating  countries  may  wish  to  consider.    As  a  result,  CEELI  cooperates 
with  West  European  representatives  in  implementing  technical  assistance  projects. 

68-609  -  94  -  15 
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Finally,  CEELI  is  a  public  service  project,  not  a  device  for  developing  business 
opportunities.   Lawyers,  judges,  academicians  and  other  participants  in  CEELI  are  required 
to  comply  with  strict  conflict  of  interest  guidelines  to  preserve  its  goal  of  offering  neutral 
advice. 

The  enormous  success  of  CEEU's  first  two  and  one-half  years  has  demonstrated  that, 
when  asked,  the  U.S.  legal  community  will  eagerly  respond  to  the  challenge  of  assisting 
these  emerging  democracies.   When  properly  channeled,  this  type  of  program  is  capable  of 
initiating  and  executing  a  comprehensive,  cost-effective  project  the  size  and  scope  necessary 
to  signiflcantly  assist  the  economic  and  legal  reform  process  now  occurring  in  Central  and 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Hundreds  of  U.S.  lawyers,  judges,  law  professors,  and  government  officials  have, 
through  CEELI,  responded  to  assisting  in  the  most  historic  transformation  of  our  generation. 
They  have  done  so  selflessly,  often  under  difficult  and  trying  circumstances,  and  without 
receiving  one  dollar  for  the  services,  other  than  the  support  for  travel  and  living  (see 
A|>pendix  A). 

With  the  help  of  these  volunteers  we  have  developed  four  major  assistance  programs: 
The  flrst  is  a  Rule  of  Law  Program  for  13  countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.   The 
program  focuses  on  constitutional  reform,  judicial  restructuring,  criminal  law  revision,  local 
government  reorganization,  and  human  rights.  The  second  is  a  Rule  of  Law  Program  for  9 
of  the  countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union;  it  has  a  similar  focus  as  with  our  Central  and 
East  European  project.   The  third  program  is  directed  at  Commercial  Law  Reform  in  8 
countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe;  it  focuses  on  the  following  legal  areas: 
privatization,  foreign  investment,  dispute  resolution,  intellectual  property  and  government 
procurement.   The  fourth  CEELI  program  is  the  Sister  Law  School  Program  which,  to  date, 
has  assisted  41  law  schools  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.   Each  of  these  four  programs 
incorporates  standard  methods  of  assistance,  including  technical  legal  assistance  workshops, 
draft  law  assessments,  long-term  liaisons  and  specialists,  and  legal  training  (see  Appendix  B). 
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A.  Technical  Legal  Assistance  Workshops 

To  date,  CEELI  has  conducted  34  technical  legal  assistance  workshops  involving  over 
225  U.S.  lawyers,  judges  and  law  professors.    Workshops  provide  targeted  assistance  in 

drafting  laws  and  constitutions  through  on-the-spot  analysis  of  critical  nuances  in  the 

proposed  draft  legislation.   For  instance,  CEELI  delegations  have  assisted  in  reviewing  and 

commenting  on  the  draft  constitutions  of  Albania,  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Belarus,  Bulgaria, 

Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Moldova,  Poland,  Romania,  Russia,  Ukraine  and 

Uzbekistan.   These  workshops  have  involved  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the  United 

States,  including,  to  name  just  a  few: 

ARIZONA:  Paul  Bender,  Professor  of  Law,  Arizona  State  University;  Frank  X.  Gordon, 
former  Chief  Justice,  Arizona  Supreme  Court;  Ruth  V.  McGregor,  Judge,  Arizona  Court  of 
Appeals;  CALIFORNIA:  Erwin  Chemerinsky,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Southern 
California;  James  Ching,  Supervising  Deputy  Attorney  General,  California  Department  of 
Justice;  Dan  Curtin,  Esquire,  Walnut  Creek;  Michael  Glennon,  Professor  of  Law,  University 
of  California  at  Davis;  Richard  Huffman,  Associate  Justice  of  the  California  Court  of 
Appeals,  San  Diego;  Harry  Low,  Former  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  State  of 
California;  Marshall  Morgan,  Esquire,  Los  Angeles;  Stanley  Mosk,  Justice,  California 
Supreme  Court;  M.  David  Sterling,  Chief  Deputy  Attorney  General,  State  of  California;  J. 
Bennett  Turner,  IH,  Esquire,  San  Francisco;  John  Witt,  City  Attorney,  San  Diego; 
FLORIDA:  James  Alfini,  former  Professor  of  Law,  Florida  State  University;  Talbot 
"Sandy"  D'Alemberte,  Immediate  Past-President,  ABA;  Joseph  Hatchett,  Circuit  Judge,  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Eleventh  Circuit;  James  Nicholas,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Florida;  Ben  Overton,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Florida;  Ken  Vinson,  Professor  of 
Law,  Florida  State  University;  IOWA:  Peter  M.  Shane,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Iowa;  KENTUCKY:  Sarah  Welling,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Kentucky; 
MARYLAND:  John  M.  Glynn,  People's  Counsel,  State  of  Maryland;  J.  Michael 
McWilliams,  Esquire,  Baltimore;  NEW  JERSEY:  Earl  Maltz,  Professor  of  Law,  Rutgers 
University;  NEW  YORK:  Gabriela  Cacuci,  Esquire,  New  York  City;  Wilfred  Feinberg, 
Retired  Chief  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Second  Circuit;  Chuck  Labella,  Office  of  the  U.S.  Attorney, 
Southern  District  of  New  York;  Leonard  D.  Wexler,  Federal  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District;  PENNSYLVANIA:  Daniel  Elazar,  Professor  of  Law,  Temple  University;  Steven  P. 
Frankino,  Dean,  Villanova  University  School  of  Law;  Richard  Nygaard,  Judge,  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit;   TEXAS:  James  DeAtley,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney;  Jack 
Hightower,  Justice,  Supreme  Court  of  Texas;  Neil  E.  Nichols,  General  Counsel,  Texas 
Youth  Commission. 

B.  Draft  Law  Assessments 

When  the  urgency  for  assistance  precludes  planning  full  workshops,  CEELI  offers 
immediate  assistance  by  circulating  draft  legislation  for  comment.   To  date,  CEELI  has 
called  upon  hundreds  of  U.S.  legal  experts  to  assess  over  160  draft  laws  ranging  from 
Bulgaria's  Draft  Antitrust  Law  to  Albania's  Law  on  Trade  Unions. 
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C.        I^ny-term  Liaisons  and  Legal  Specialists 

In  response  to  requests  for  access  to  resources  on  a  long-term  basis,  CEELI  has 
supplied  U.S.  legal  experts  for  extended  visits.  These  CEELI  rq)resentatives  are  not 
compensated  for  their  work;  they  are  only  allocated  sufficient  funds  to  cover  room  and 
board.   These  U.S.  lawyers,  judges  and  academicians  act  out  of  a  commitment  to  assist  these 
fledgling  democracies.    CEELI  has  so  far  sent  36  liaisons  and  54  legal  specialists  to  the 
participating  countries  who  stay  from  two  months  to  one  year  to  provide  on-ground  technical 
legal  assistance.   These  participants  include: 


ARIZONA:  Taras  Naum,  Assistant  City  Prosecutor,  Phoenix;   CALIFORNIA:  James 
Ching,  Supervising  Deputy  Attorney  General,  California  Department  of  Justice;  Karen 
Connolly,  Esquire,  Los  Angeles;  Antonia  Dolar,  Esquire,  Oakland;  David  Gustafson,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  California  Department  of  Justice;  Karen  Kramer,  Law  Clerk  for  Judge 
Thelton  Henderson,  U.S.  District  Court,  Northern  Distict  of  California;  Greg  Lusilana, 
Esquire,  Los  Angeles;  Greg  Surman,  Esquire,  Los  Angeles;  John  Whelan,  Professor, 
University  of  Califomia\Davis;  Karen  Widess,  Esquire,  Los  Angeles;  FLORIDA:  Fletcher 
Baldwin,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Florida;  Florentina  Blandu,  Esquire,  Tallahassee; 
Harlan  Pomeroy,  Esquire,  Miami;  Donna  Stinson,  Esquire,  Tallahassee;  KENTUCKY: 
Russell  J.  Weaver,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Louisville;   MARYLAND:  Bill 
Condrell,  Esquire,  Chevy  Chase;  Kurt  Muellenberg,  Esquire,  Chevy  Chase;  Tish  Pahl, 
Esquire,  Bethesda;  Tom  Pahl,  Esquire,  Bethesda;  Stephen  Stec,  Esquire,  Baltimore;  Craig 
Wilson,  Esquire,  Bethesda;  NEW  YORK:  Mark  Dietrich,  Esquire,  New  York  City;  Caroline 
Harris,  Esquire,  New  York  City;  Edwin  Paxson,  Esquire,  New  York  City;  Gary  Shaw; 
Professor  of  Law,  Touro  University;  Judge  Charles  P.  Sifton,  U.S.  District  Judge,  Eastern 
District  of  New  York;  Robert  Stark,  Esquire,  New  York  City;  William  Valletta,  Department 
of  City  Planning,  The  City  of  New  York;  PENNSYLVANIA:  John  P.  Fullam,  Judge,  U.S. 
District;  John  Zen,  Esquire,  Philadelphia;  TEXAS:  Roland  Bassett,  Esquire,  Galveston; 
Barbara  Cavanagh,  Mediator  &  Trial  Consultant,  Austin;  John  Jay  Douglass,  National 
College  of  District  Attorneys;  Larry  Mabry,  Esquire,  Dallas. 


D.        Training  Seminars 

Through  specialized  training  seminars,  CEELI  offers  lawyers,  judges,  and  law  school 
faculty  training  in  the  continuing  development  and  understanding  of  new  legal  infrastructures. 
Through  this  program,  CEELI  initiates  substantive,  long-term,  comparative  training 
programs  that  provide  institutions  with  assistance  in  advancing  the  development  of  the  rule  of 
law.  To  date,  CEELI  has  conducted  1 1  legal  training  seminars  involving  over  1 ,000  Central 
and  East  European  participants.  On  the  U.S.  side,  we  have  been  able  to  attract  experts  such 
as: 
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ARIZONA:  Ruth  V.  McGregor,  Judge,  Arizona  Court  of  Appeals;  CALIFORNIA:  David 
Teichmann,  Assistant  General  Counsel,  Tandem  Computers,  Inc.;  FLORIDA:  Fletcher 
Baldwin,  Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Florida;  Harlan  Pomeroy,  Esquire,  Miami;  Alan 
C.  Sundberg,  Retired  Chief  Justice  of  the  Florida  Supreme  Court;  Dr.  Siegfried  Wiessner, 
Professor  of  Law,  St.  Thomas  School  of  Law;  NEW  YORK:  Charles  P.  Sifton,  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York;  OKLAHOMA:  John  Makdisi,  Dean, 
University  of  Tulsa  College  of  Law;  PENNSYLVANIA:  Carolan  Berkley,  Esquire, 
Philadelphia. 


III.        SISTER  LAW  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 

The  Sister  Law  School  Program  is  a  very  special  program  for  CEELI.   The  objective 

of  the  program  is  to  pair  each  Central  and  East  European  law  school  with  at  least  three 
American  law  schools  with  which  they  work  on  a  continuing  basis.   The  program  is  designed 

to  support  and  facilitate  cooperative  relations  on  a  variety  of  levels  between  Central  and  East 

European  law  faculties  and  American  law  schools  and  to  assist  those  law  faculties  with 

curriculum  reform. 

To  date,  deans  from  41  Central  and  East  European  law  schools  have  traveled  to  the 
United  States  to  spend  a  month  with  their  sister  U.S.  law  schools,  each  dean  visiting  two  or 
three  American  law  schools  for  a  week.   Over  126  American  law  schools  throughout  the 
United  States  are  participating  in  the  Program.   Law  schools  in  the  program,  include,  to 
name  just  a  few: 


CALIFORNIA:  Golden  Gate  University;  Pepperdine  University;  Santa  Clara 
University;  Southwestern  University;  University  of  Califomia\Boalt;  University  of 
Califomia\Davis;  University  of  Califomia\Hastings  College  of  Law;  University  of 
Califomia\Los  Angeles;  University  of  the  Pacific\McGeorge  School  of  Law;  University  of 
San  Diego;  University  of  San  Francisco;  Whittier  College;  FLORIDA:  Florida  State 
University;  Stetson  University;  St.  Thomas  University;  University  of  Florida;  University  of 
Miami;  Nova  University;  IOWA:  Drake  University;  University  of  Iowa;  KENTUCKY: 
Northern  Kentucky  University;  University  of  Louisville;  University  of  Kentucky; 
MARYLAND:  University  of  Baltimore;  NEW  JERSEY:  Rutgers  University;  Seton  Hall 
University;  NEW  YORK:  Albany  Law  School;  Brooklyn  Law  School;  Cornell  University; 
Fordham  University;  Hofstra  University;  New  York  Law  School;  New  York  University; 
Pace  University;  State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  St.  John's  University;  Syracuse 
University;  Touro  College;  OKLAHOMA:  Oklahoma  City  University;  University  of 
Oklahoma;  PENNSYLVANIA:  Temple  University;  University  of  Pennsylvania;  University 
of  Pittsburgh;  Villanova  University;  TEXAS:  Baylor  University;  Southern  Methodist 
University;  South  Texas  College  of  Law;  St.  Mary's  University;  Texas  Southern;  Texas  Tech 
University;  University  of  Houston;  and  University  of  Texas. 
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IV.        FORMER  SOVIET  UNION 

Our  newest  initiative  has  been  directed  to  the  Newly  Independent  States  of  the  former 
Soviet  Union  (NIS).   A  year  ago,  CEELI  received  a  USAID  grant  to  help  the  fledgling 
nations  of  the  NIS  create  a  new  framework  to  replace  the  ineffective  legal  foundation  created 
under  Soviet  rule.   Nearly  seventy  years  of  totalitarianism  left  a  l^acy  of  anachronistic 
constitutions,  laws  repressing  the  rights  of  the  individual,  and  a  weak  judiciary  that  will  take 
years  to  reform.   Most  laws  were  poorly  drafted,  and  even  mote  poorly  enforced, 
establishing  little  in  the  way  of  limitations  on  state  bureaucratic  powers. 

To  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  former  Soviet  Union,  CEELI  has  launched  a  major 
rule-of-law  initiative  focusing  on  work  in  several  critical  priority  areas:  constitutional  reform; 
judicial  restructuring;  criminal  law  and  procedure  reform;  and  local  government  law  reform. 
More  recently,  CEELI  has  agreed  to  devdop  potential  projects  involving  reform  of  the  legal 
profession.   CEELI  is  also  working  on  a  case-by-case  basis  on  projects  conducive  to 
commercial  law  development. 

Viewing  the  region  as  a  whole,  CEELI  is  developing  a  number  of  pilot  legal 
assistance  projects  that  can.be  rq>licated  elsewhere  in  the  NIS.   Country-specific  focus  will 
still  be  a  key  element  of  CEEU,  but  we  believe  that  certain  programs,  particularly  in  the 
implementation  stage  of  the  legal  reform  process  involving  training  programs,  can  be 
developed  and  adopted  to  address  'common  problems*  within  the  region. 

During  the  past  year,  CEELI  has  focused  on  several  fundamental  areas  of  legal 
reform  in  the  NIS.   CEELI  will  continue  to  provide  assistance  in  these  six  important  areas: 

1.   Constitutional  Reform:   CEEU  assisted  eight  countries  in  the  region  in  their 
attempts  to  draft  new  constitutions  (Russia,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Armenia,  Moldova, 
Kyrgyzstan,  Belarus,  Uzbekistan). 

In  January  1993,  CEELI  held  a  workshop  on  the  official  draft  Russian  Constitution 
with  leading  drafters  of  the  Constitutional  Commission.  The  workshop  helped  to  clarify  a 
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number  of  difficult  sqKuation  of  powers  issues  at  a  critical  time  in  executive-legislative 
relations  in  the  Russian  Federation. 

In  addition  to  a  series  of  constitutional  drafting  workshops,  CEELI  has  provided 
ongoing  assistance  with  constitutional  development  through  the  placement  of  long-term 
q)ecialists,  specifically  in  Ukraine,  Belarus,  and  Kyrgyzstan. 

During  the  coming  year,  CEELI  plans  further  drafting  work  in  some  countries,  as 
well  as  projects  enhancing  protection  of  constitutional  rights.   Having  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  constitutional  drafting  process  in  these  countries,  CEELI  will  now  focus 
more  of  its  attention  on  the  implementation  stage  to  ensure  that  the  protections  enunciated  in 
the  new  constitutions  are  carried  out.  Thus,  CEELI  will  work  with  legislators  to  establish 
necessary  provisions  to  ensure  that  legislative  acts  conform  with  the  new  constitutional 
protections. 

The  purpose  of  this  type  of  assistance  is  to  facilitate  extended  dialogue  among  the 
drafters  of  the  constitutions,  utilizing  the  experience  of  U.S.  constitutional  experts. 

In  Belarus,  for  example,  CEELI  has  agreed  to  help  conduct  a  multi-pronged  human 
rights  education  and  development  initiative  directed  at  constitutional  human  rights  guarantees: 

*  Assistance  with  drafting  human  rights  legislation  in  the  parliamentary 
Committee  on  Mass  Media,  Glasnost,  and  Human  Rights. 

*  Development  of  a  human  rights  continuing  legal  education  training  program 
based  at  the  newly-established  European  Humanitarian  University  in  Minsk. 
The  program  could  provide  the  basis  for  creation  of  a  permanent  civil  and 
political  liberties  association  to  monitor  government  compliance  with 
constitutional  norms.  | 

*  Creation  of  a  research  library  at  the  European  Humanitarian  University  with 
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the  cooperation  of  the  Soros  Foundation.  The  library  will  serve  as  a  focal 
point  for  information  on  legal  reform,  particularly  human  rights  protection. 
2.  Judicial  Restnicturing:   Development  of  an  indq)endent  judiciary  is  critical  to 
long-term  viability  of  newly  adopted  constitutional  principles.   CEELI  has  been  closely 
involved  in  commenting  on  draft  legislation  in  this  area.    In  Russia,  CEELI's  proposed  work, 
assisting  with  the  establishment  of  a  limited  jury  trial  system  for  serious  crimes  in  five  target 
regions,  will  be  an  important  vehicle  for  advancing  judicial  reform  projects  in  a  number  of 
different  contexts. 

Under  the  Soviet  system,  there  was  no  attempt  to  curtail  the  actions  of  the  state 
because  citizens  were  able  to  actualize  their  rights  only  through  the  mechanism  guaranteeing 
the  supremacy  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  judiciary  was  equally  subordinate  to  the  state. 
Through  'telephone  justice,"  judges,  prosecuton,  investigatory  and  local  offlcials  were 
obliged  to  adhere  to  Party  doctrine,  assuring  that  the  interest  of  the  state  prevailed  over  any 
individual  right. 

Many  of  the  Newly  Independent  States  have  passed,  or  will  soon  pass,  legislation 
further  empowering  the  judiciary  and  increasing  judges'  material  support.   Other  legislation 
is  or  will  be  designed  to  restructure  court  organization  and  jurisdiction.   Western  technical 
legal  assistance  can  provide  useful  guidance  in  this  area. 

In  particular,  U.S.  attorneys  can  assist  in  designing  educational  programs  to  train 

educators  in  selected  judicial  areas  such  as  judicial  ethics,  courtroom  and  management  skills, 

and  decision-making  processes.   CEEU  has  already  conducted  similar  programs  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe,  which  have  successfidly  focused  on  general  issues  designed  to  increase 

the  stature  of  the  courts.   Recently,  CEELI  has  also  agreed  to  undertake  a  significant  judicial 

reform  project  -  -  a  long-term  program  of  assistance  to  the  Kazakhstani  Constitutional  Court, 

which  has  been  proposed  for  USAID  funding. 

American  judges,  clerks,  and  court  management  experts  can  undertake  many  practical 
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initiatives  in  the  area  of  court  administration,  including  case  docketing  and  other 
record-keeping  techniques,  and  jury  pool  selection. 

CEELI  is  well  suited  to  continue  to  provide  assistance  in  judicial  restructuring.  We 
have  already  assessed  numerous  draft  laws  on  the  judiciary  and  the  status  of  judges  as  they 
relate  to  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  Armenia,  Belarus,  and  Moldova. 

CEELI's  most  important  judicial  restructuring  is  Russia's  planned  jury  trial  initiative. 
This  initiative  is  an  ambitious  overhaul  of  the  procedure  for  certain  felony  cases  in  up  to  nine 
Russian  Oblasts. 

As  a  result  of  its  inclusion  on  the  Vancouver  Summit  agenda,  the  Russian  jury  trial 
initiative  has  returned  to  center  stage  in  the  legal  reform  area.  CEELI  has  already  developed  a 
detailed  assistance  plan  that  includes  the  formation  of  five-person  legal  assistance  teams 
(including  judges,  prosecutors,  defense  attorneys  and  court  administrators)  to  assess  the  needs 
of  the  various  regional  courts  and  provide  in-depth  training.   The  program  will  be  initiated 
next  month. 

Because  new  constitutional  courts  may  stand  the  best  chance  of  advancing  judicial 
independence,  CEELI  plans  to  inaugurate  a  significant  constitutional  court  project  in  the  NIS. 
Next  week,  CEELI  will  initiate  this  project  with  the  Kazakhstani  Constitutional  Court. 
Washington  State  Supreme  Court  Justice  Robert  Utter  will  work  with  the  Court  on 
jurisdictional  definition  matters,  appellate  process,  and  court  administration. 

3.   Criminal  Law  and  Procedure  Rerorm:    As  with  constitutional  and  judicial 
restructuring,  criminal  law  reform  is  a  prerequisite  to  establishing  long-term  political  and 
economic  stability.   Since  existing  criminal  codes  in  most  cases  still  penalize  political  and 
economic  activity,  CEELI  has  focused  its  efforts  on  assessing  more  than  12  laws  in  the  area 
of  criminal  law  and  procedure  codes.  American  lawyers  have  substantial  experience  in  the 
practical  operation  of  many  fundamental  principles  governing  the  rights  of  the  accused, 
including:  prompt  judicial  review  of  arrest  or  detention;  the  right  to  counsel;  the  right  to  a 
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speedy  trial;  and  compulsory  attendance  of  witnesses  testifying  in  support  of  and  against  the 

accused. 

Kazakhstan  has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  test  case  for  U.S.  technical  legal  assistance 

in  criminal  law  reform.  CEELI  has  been  closely  involved  in  the  drafting  of  new  criminal 

law  and  procedure  codes,  including  the  organization  of  two  major  technical  assistance 

workshops  with  emphasis  on  balancing  criminal  law  enforcement  with  the  civil  and  economic 

freedoms  associated  with  democratic,  free  enterprise  systems. 

CEELI  has  already  posted  four  criminal  law  specialists  to  Kazakhstan,  including  one 
legal  expert  on  juvenile  justice  which  has  resulted  in  concrete  discussion  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  and  separate  juvenile  court  system. 

4.   UxtA  Government  Law  ReTorm:  The  devolution  of  authority  to  local 
governments  is  a  fundamental  component  of  the  post-communist  era.   Throughout  the  NIS, 
local  governments  are  grappling  with  fundamental  and  nascent  issues  which  require  urgently 
needed  assistance  in  many  areas  including  regulatory  reform,  city  organization  reform,  and 
privatization.   It  is  particula:iy  important  that  reforms  succeed  on  the  local  level;  if  they  fail, 
citizens  may  impute  their  frustrations  with  local  democracy  to  the  concept  of  democracy  in 
general. 

CEELI  is  building  on  its  successful  local  government  assistance  project  in  Krakow, 
Poland  to  design  a  program  to  assist  in  the  following  local  government  areas:  (1)  reforming 
local  government  structures,  (2)  redefining  jurisdictional  competencies,  (3)  drafting  and 
implementing  conflict-of-interest  and  other  ethics  laws  or  guidelines,  and  (4)  initiating 
commercial  law  education  at  the  local  government  level. 

CEELI  is  directing  substantial  local  government  assistance  to  Nizhny  Novgorod. 

Because  it  faces  many  of  the  same  generic  government  organizational  and  jurisdictional 
difficulUes  present  in  virtually  all  post-Soviet  municipalities  of  any  size,  Nizhny  is  serving  as 
a  useful  venue  for  long-term  assistance  with  commercial  legislation,  reorganizaUon  of 
executive  and  legislative  organs  and  clarification  of  jurisdictional  lines;  and  strengthening  of 
the  judiciary  or  alternative  diqnite  resolution  bodies. 
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5.  Commercial  Law:  There  is  a  tendency  within  U.S.  governmental  circles  to  bifurcate 
commercial  and  rule  of  law  reform.  This  is  an  artificial  distinction,  considering  that  both 
areas  of  law  are  so  intricately  woven  into  the  fabric  of  any  legal  system  -  civil  or  common 

law. 

I  recall  a  meeting  I  had  with  the  Polish  Minister  of  Justice  during  the  conceptual  stage 
of  CEELI.   He  candidly  remarked  that  "if  our  economic  reforms  fail,  our  political  reforms 
will  also  fail."   Perhaps  his  remark  is  rather  obvious  today.    Yet,  who  would  have  predicted 
that  even  today  the  main  pillars  of  commercial  activity  -  laws  on  real  property,  bankruptcy, 
private  contracts,  secured  transactions,  and  a  host  of  other  related  laws  -  do  not  exist  or  are 
inadequate  for  private  business  development? 

The  potential  range  of  subjects  in  the  economic  field  deserving  of  Western  technical 
legal  assistance  knows  few  boundaries.   It  is  clear,  however,  that  certain  needs  may  be  more 
urgent  than  others.    CEELI  has  identified  three  major  areas:  (1)  assistance  with  revision  of 
commercial  codes  necessary  for  development  of  private  contractual  relations,  property  rights, 
and  debtor-creditor  relationships,  (2)  assistance  with  implementing  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
(3)  and  creating  a  series  of  commercial  law  training  programs  similar  to  the  CEELI  Training 
Institutes  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

CEELI  is  already  engaged  in  assisting  drafters  in  Moscow  on  developing  a  new 
commercial  code.   Thus  far,  through  our  expert  Russian  Commercial  Law  Working  Group, 
CEELI  has  offered  detailed  comments  on  the  overall  structure  of  the  proposed  Code. 

Another  important  activity  in  the  area  of  written  economic  law  assistance  has  been 
CEELI's  recent  assessment  of  Kazakhstan's  Draft  Law  on  Oil  &  Gas.   This  law,  which  was 
analyzed  along  with  the  existing  statute  on  subsurface  mineral  resources  by  an  internationally 
renowned  group  of  experts,  lays  the  framework  for  all  future  exploration  and  development  of 
the  nation's  enormous  oil  resources,  and  will  likely  have  a  significant  impact  on 
Kazakhstan's  economic  revival.   Further  work  in  Kazakhstan  will  include  providing 
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assistance  with  the  new  civil  code  and  commetxnal  code  drafting,  and  the  drafting  of 
regulations  dealing  with  commercial  banking  procedures  and  bank  controller  procedures. 

6.   Reform  of  the  Legal  Profession:   Despite  the  tremendously  fragmented  state  of 
the  profession  throughout  most  of  the  NIS,  CEEU  has  begun  to  conceptualize  a  continuing 
legal  education  program.   The  initial  vehicle  will  be  through  the  expansion  to  the  former 
Soviet  Union  of  CEELI's  highly  successful  Sister  Law  School  Project.   The  Sister  Law 
School  Project  has  already  helped  establish  long-term  idationships  between  Central  and  East 
European  law  schools  and  their  American  counterparts. 

We  think  you  will  agree  that  the  Sister  Law  School  Program  has  been  one  the  most 
successful  USI A -supported  programs  and  an  extraordinary  example  of  public-private  cost 
sharing.   Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  a  core  group  of  U.S.  legal  educators,  the  Sister  Law 
School  Program  continues  to  generate  an  exceptional  degree  of  cost  sharing  in  this  and  other 
CEELI  programs.    A  total  of  1 35  U.S.  law  schools  have  participated  in  the  Sister  Law 
School  Program  and  have  made  enormous  contributions  to  ensure  its  success. 

In  the  Central  and  East  European  phase  of  the  Sister  Law  School  Program, 
participating  American  law  schools  covered  the  costs  of  hosting  deans  at  their  schools, 
providing  over  $290,000  in  support  of  the  program  to  supplement  two  grants  from  USIA. 
These  participating  schools  made  additional  contributions  to  the  program  in  the  form  of  book 
donations  and  other  follow-up  cooperative  programs  in  legal  education.  Last  month,  a  group 
of  twelve  U.S.  law  deans,  under  the  auspices  of  CEELI,  held  three  day  workshops  in 
Moscow  and  Minsk.    A  total  of  30  law  schools  from  throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union 
participated  in  the  workshops.   The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to  establish  priorities 
among  the  NIS  law  faculty  deans  for  reform  of  legal  education.  The  meetings  provided  legal 
educators  on  both  sides  an  opportunity  to  discuss  specific  proposals  for  reform  of  legal 
education. 

We  hope  to  duplicate  the  Sister  Law  School  Program  by  bringing  deans  from  the  NIS 
law  schools  to  the  United  States  in  September. 
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V.         CONCLUSION 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  perhaps  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most 
obvious;  the  democratic  law  reform  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  NIS  is  an  ongoing 
process,  not  a  concluded  event.   The  reforms  we  have  applauded  are  not  fully  achieved; 
indeed,  the  challenges  ahead  are  in  some  respects  at  least  as  great  as  those  now  past.   The 
gains  to  date  have  been  profound,  but  they  are  not  immune  from  reversals.  Notwithstanding 
the  current  budgetary  constraints,  the  U.S.  government  cannot  afford  to  diminish  its  support 
of  the  legal  transformation  occurring  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union.    Our  assistance,  however,  can  be  accomplished  in  cost-effective  ways,  particularly  by 
involving  nongovernmental  organizations  like  CEELI.    CEELI  has  proven  that, 
doilar-for-doUar,  the  U.S.  government  is  gaining  remarkable  leverage  for  a  relatively  small 
investment.   We  hope  that  Congress  will  continue  to  support  the  allocation  of  USAID  and 
USIA  funding  for  CEELI. 

The  U.S.  legal  community  stands  ready  to  meet  the  growing  demand  and  challenges 
of  providing  legal  assistance  to  theses  fledgling  democracies.    In  the  final  analysis,  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  Historic  rebirth  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  will  rest  on  the  realization  of  one  simple  but  fundamental  concept  inherent  in  every 
democracy  -  the  establishment  of  a  state  based  on  the  rule  of  law. 
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American  Bar  Association 

Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 

CEELI 

Number  of  Countries  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  Participating  In  CEELI  -  November,  1990  -  April,  1993 
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•Albania,  Annenia,  Azerbiajan,  Belarus,  Bulgaria,  Croatia,  the  Czech  Republic,  Estonia,  Hun- 
gary, Kazakhstan,  Kyrgystan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Macedonia,  Moldova,  Poland,  Romania,  Russia, 
Slovakia,  Slovenia,  Ukraine  and  Uzbekistan. 
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American  Bar  Association 
Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 

CEELI 

Number  of  CEELI  Liaisons  Serving  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  -  November,  1990  -  April,  1993 
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Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 
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Number  of  CEELI  Legal  Specialists  Serving  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
and  the  former  Soviet  Union  -  November,  1990  -  April.  1993 
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American  Bar  Association 
Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 

CEELI 
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American  Bar  Association 
Central  and  East  European  Law  Initiative 

CEELI 

Number  of  Visiting  Law  School  Deans  and  Faculty  Members 
from  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  through  CEELI's  Sister  Law  School  Program 
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n  -  visiting  law  school 

DEANS 
^  -  visiting  LAW  SCHOOL 
FACULTY 

Senator  Leahy.  How  are  the  people  chosen  who  are  over  there 
doing  this  pro  bono  work?  Because  there  has  got  to  be  a  fair 
amount  of  expense  involved,  aside  from  the  lost  time  from  work,  by 
just  being  there. 

Mr.  Ellis.  We  primarily  work  through  the  365,000  members  of 
the  ABA  in  the  various  sections.  And  we  have  a  comprehensive  se- 
lection process.  But  we  are  not  short  of  interested  people. 

Senator  Leahy,  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Every  month,  we  have  hundreds  of  resumes  coming 
in  of  attorneys  who  want  to  take  a  sabbatical  and  do  this  type  of 
work.  And  we  simply  provide  the  logistical  costs  to  do  that.  But  it 
is  quite  amazing,  the  response. 

Senator  LEAHY.  It  is,  because  I  have  found  that  groups  from  Rus- 
sia or  the  other  republics  who  come  over  to  visit  with  me  are  unfa- 
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miliar  with  some  of  the  things  we  just  sort  of  take  for  granted,  like 
filing  a  legal  document  and  knowing  that  you  have  a  central  place 
vou  can  find  its  file.  Well,  there  is  either  an  agreement  or  not.  You 
have  got  a  mortgage  or  not,  a  lien  or  anything  else.  And  you  start 
explaining  that,  and  you  suddenly  realize  you  are  going  back  to  the 
most  basic  aspects  of  the  commercial  world. 

It  is  the  same  with  parliaments.  I  recall  once  that  a  group  came 
over  early  on,  sajring  how  do  you  really  have  civilian  control,  for 
example,  of  the  military.  I  said,  well,  it  is  simple.  We  appropriate 
the  money.  We  can  always  withhold  the  money.  They  saia,  you 
can? 

So  I  asked  my  staff"  and  they  said,  well,  in  principle  you  can.  You 
cannot,  but  if  you  get  enough  of  you,  you  can. 

But  just  the  very  basic  things.  I  had  a  group  in  right  after  the 
last  election,  and  they  were  talking  about  when  President  Carter 
had  been  defeated  by  President  Reagan.  They  said,  here  the  most 
powerful  leader  on  Earth  gets  defeated  in  an  election,  and  shakes 
hands,  turns  over  the  power,  and  leaves.  They  said,  we  have  had 
elections  where  you  lose,  but  it  does  not  mean  you  leave.  You  just 
do  the  election  over  again  and  redesign  things.  And  it  is  kind  of 
fascinating. 

I  hope  that  you  are  very  careful,  and  I  am  sure  you  are,  in  the 
selection  process  of  who  goes  over  there.  Because  it  can  be  a  tre- 
mendous benefit  just  to  do  the  nuts  and  bolts.  If  you  get  the  nuts 
and  bolts,  then  I  think  the  potential  is  there  for  a  great  deal  more 
to  follow. 

You  said  you  had  a  plane  to  catch?  Feel  free. 

Mr.  Ellis.  No,  I  am  sorry,  that  was  Mr.  Moyer.  I  was  taking  his 
place.  So  I  will  stay,  if  I  may. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Ellis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  KAVUUCH,  KAVUUCH  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Kavulich. 

Mr.  Kavulich.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Clinton  administration  has 
voiced  two  principal  goals  for  financial  assistance  to  the  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  First,  eliminate  the  region's  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Second,  promote  development  of  democracy  and  market  econo- 
mies. 

Both  goals  are  sound,  but  the  means  chosen  to  achieve  them  are 
not. 

If  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  were  truly  a  priority,  then  every 
dollar  would  be  targeted  toward  the  purchase  and  dismantling  of 
nuclear  weapons.  The  result  would  be  immediate  funds,  which  the 
governments  could  use  for  economic  development. 

The  United  States  and  its  Allies  would  not  immeasurably  suffer 
if  the  markets  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  remain  non- 
existent or  small  during  the  next  5  to  10  years.  The  U.S.  taxpayer, 
however,  bore  close  to  the  entire  $10  trillion  spent  to  defend  and 
protect  its  allies  against  the  tentacles  of  communism.  So  the  Unit- 
ed States  must  now  demand  that  those  same  allies  follow  our  nu- 
clear weapons  reduction  strategy. 

The  Russian  Federation  of  today's  boundaries  is  imploding,  much 
the  same  as  did  the  U.S.S.R.  It  will  be  impossible  for  President 
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Yeltsin  not  to  succumb  and  use  the  potential  and  actual  United 
States  and  other  country  financial  assistance  as  carrots  and  sticks 
toward  the  Russian  Federation's  republics,  autonomous  regions, 
oblasts,  and  districts. 

If  a  republic  decides  to  withhold  revenues  from  Moscow,  will  the 
United  States  withhold,  reduce,  or  find  other  ways  to  influence  the 
republic? 

During  the  next  several  years,  5  to  8  of  the  current  21  Russian 
Federation  republics  will  no  longer  be  functioning  parts  of  the 
country. 

With  respect  to  agricultural  credits  and  loans,  if  low  interest  ag- 
ricultural loans  and  credits  are  to  be  continued,  then  at  least  en- 
courage the  purchase  of  consumer  food  products.  Canned, 
packaged,  and  frozen  foods  involve  a  much  greater  interaction  of 
the  U.S.  labor  force  than  do  the  commodities  such  as  grain.  So  the 
revenue  stream  is  longer  and  deeper. 

The  private  sector  knows  painfully  well  that  a  country's  political 
climate  must  be  stable  before  the  economy  will  be  given  the  re- 
quired nutrients  to  develop.  However,  Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott, 
a  journalist  and  author,  has  said  that:  "you  bet,"  he  would  invest 
now  in  the  Russian  Federation.  But  the  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Russian  Federation,  and  lawyer,  Robert  Strauss,  has  said  that  he 
would  not  invest  now  in  the  Russian  Federation. 

If  the  United  States  Congress  and  administration  feel  that  they 
must  make  funding  available  for  economic  development  in  the 
countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  then  consider  allocating  moneys, 
whereby  the  United  States  business  could  apply  for  100  percent 
fundings  if  the  business  agrees  to  locate  a  manufacturing  operation 
within  one  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  The  U.S.  busi- 
ness gains  market  presence.  The  former  U.S.S.R.  country  gains  jobs 
for  its  citizens,  and  products  which  can  be  sold  domestically  or  in 
other  markets.  And  the  U.S.  public  sector  can  view  the  immediate 
results  from  the  use  of  taxpayer  funds. 

Viable  mginufacturing  operations  established  within  the  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  would  create  assets,  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  all  sound  economies. 

There  have  been  many  problems  with  current  enterprise  funds, 
where  the  principals  are  taking  significant  fees  for  their  services, 
travel,  entertainment,  et  cetera.  There  must  be  better  accountabil- 
ity for  these  funds,  such  as  full  public  disclosure  of  their  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  has  allocated  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  projects  within  the  countries  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R.  Here,  too,  expenses  for  advisors,  travel,  entertainment,  et 
cetera,  are  far  higher  than  is  justified.  Public  sector  economic  de- 
velopment funds  should  not  be  used  by  individuals  seeking  to  re- 
ceive an  education. 

A  new  AID-funded  entity,  the  Eurasia  Foundation,  will  be  receiv- 
ing $75  million  over  4  years  for  projects  within  the  countries  of  the 
former  U.S.S.R.  The  Congress  should  encourage  accountability. 

Several  senior  officials  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
have  privately  remarked  that  with  so  many  United  States  delega- 
tion visits,  there  is  not  enough  time  to  complete  the  task  discussed 
during  previous  meetings.  Said  one  official: 
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They — ^United  States  officials — ^believe  that  their  visits  allow  us  to  feel  important, 
that  we  want  them  to  be  in  our  country  edl  the  time.  The  truth  is  they  want  the 
trips  for  prestige,  for  photo  opportunities,  to  justify  their  jobs,  make  contacts  for 
after  they  leave  government,  and  gather  research  wr  the  book  they  want  to  write 
about  how  they  changed  our  country. 

Sadly,  another  official  offered  that: 

One  of  your  ambassadors  is  so  in  love  with  himself,  so  taken  with  the  trappings 
of  the  position  that  we  have  come  to  think  of  him  as  the  last  Politburo  member. 

Senator  LEAHY.  As  the  last  what? 

Mr.  Kavulich.  Politburo  member. 

He  believes  that  he  knows  everything  and  we  are  his  children. 

The  result  of  the  two  coups  in  1991  was  the  elimination  of  the 
only  political  and  economic  institutions  which  the  peoples  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  known,  and  left  nothing  to  replace  them.  Until  new 
political  institutions  are  created  and  accepted,  the  United  States 
must  be  cautious  with  how  economic  assistance  is  provided,  if  pro- 
vided at  all. 

The  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  must  be  allowed  to  reestab- 
lish their  natural  political  and  economic  links  with  one  another. 

And  if  I  may  conclude.  If  the  United  States  provides  funds  to  the 
Russian  Federation,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus,  and  re- 
ceives no  nuclear  weapons,  the  result  will  be  wealthy  countries 
with  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  funds  are  provided  and  do  not  work, 
they  will  have  been  wasted.  To  provide  money  and  hope  for  success 
is  not  a  sound  strategy  by  any  measure. 

PREPARED  STATEMENT 

The  strategy  which  will  result  in  the  most  immediate,  quantifi- 
able, qualifiable  results  for  the  United  States  taxpayer  is  to  pur- 
chase nuclear  weapons  from  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
which  have  them.  But,  first,  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
must  understand  that  taking  pause,  and,  perhaps,  choosing  to  wait 
and  do  nothing  can  be  a  viable  strategy. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  have  extended  remarks  to  be  included. 

[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  KAVULICH 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  concerns  with  respect  to  United  States  Government 
financial  assistance  at  this  time  to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 

These  views  have  been  shaped  by  travels  to  fifty-seven  countries,  including 
multiple  and  extended  visits  to  each  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 
During  the  last  ten  years,  my  professional  focus  has  included  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  its  successor  countries;  eastern,  central,  and  middle  European  regions; 
South  Africa;  and  Cuba.  Kavulich  International  was  credited  as  the  first 
United  States  marketing  company  to  be  retained  by  an  official  agency  of 
the  U.S.S.R..  Working  with  the  TASS  News  Agency  (now  known  as  ITAR-Xass), 
I  was  charged  with  developing  and  implementing  strategies  designed  to  enhance 
the  image  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  and  to  assist  with  summit  planning.  Kavulich 
International  was  recognized  as  the  first  United  States  marketing  company 
to  specialise  in  developing  political  and  commercial  relationships  directly 
with  the  individual  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R. . 

The  most  compelling  reason  to  delay  or  cancel  the  expenditure  of  previously 
approved  and  requested  funding  for  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
is  the  citizens  of  these  countries  have  yet  to  define  themselves  politically. 
When  ethnic  identity  is  the  foundation  of  country  conflict,  as  it  is  here, 
outside  financial  assistance  may  provide  an  artificial  solace,  but  not 
a  permanent  solution.  The  prudent  international  strategy,  which  must  be 
led  by  the  United  States,  is  to  pause. 

The  strategic  interests  of  the  United  States  should  be  as  the  immediate 
interests-  develop  and  maintain  political  and  economic  relationships  that 
protect  and  enhance  the  security  of  the  people.  The  print  and  electronic 
media  seem  to  be  setting  the  political  and  economic  agendas  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  they  relate  to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 
Given  the  challenging  portraits  which  have  been  painted  by  the  print  and 
electronic  media  of  these  countries,  it  is  of  little  wonder  that  the  United 
States  public  sector  has  reacted.  But,  more  significantly,  is  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  private  sector  has  chosen  to  pause. 

A  decision  to  do  nothing  at  a  particular  moment  in  time  can  be  effective, 
even  virtuous.  Granted,  a  decision  by  the  public  sector  to  do  nothing 
can  be  interpreted  as  inept.  The  private  sector  demands  that  the  decision 
process  include  patience,  and  patience  is  the  sometime  marriage  partner 
of  risk.  The  public  sector,  by  contrast,  seems  at  times  to  have  a  genetic 
necessity  to  do  something,  anything,  as  long  as  there  seems  to  be  action. 
This  reflex  can  lead  to  decisions  which  are  based  upon  incomplete  information. 
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The  current  decision  process  throughout  the  countries  of  the  fomer  U.S.S.R. 
Is  horizontal,  not  vertical  as  Is  common.  When  we  have  a  decision  to  make, 
a  vertical  list  Is  compiled  which  ranks  the  most  Important  consideration 
to  the  least  Important.  In  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  every 
consideration  Is  of  equal  political,  economic,  and  social  weight.  Each 
consideration  is,  therefore,  listed  directly  beside  one  another.  The  result 
is  virtual  impossibility  to  differentiate  priorities;  and  an  ever-increasing 
in  diameter  ring  which  represents  components  of  only  one  decision.  This 
decision  process  will  change  for  the  better,  but  only  naturally  and  not 
by  means  of  artifical  stimulus. 

Clinton's  Two  Goals 

The  Clinton  Administration  has  voiced  two  principal  goals  for  its  financial 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  but  which  overwhelmingly 
focuses  upon  the  Russian  Federation.  The  first  goal  is  to  eliminate  the 
region's  nuclear  weapons.  The  second  goal  Is  to  promote  the  development 
of  democracy  and  integrated  market  economies.  Both  goals  are  sound.  The 
means  chosen  to  achieve  them  are  not. 

If  eliminating  nuclear  weapons  were  truly  a  priority,  then  every  dollar 
remaining  from  the  US$1.8  billion  from  1992  and  US$1.6  billion  currently 
requested  would  be  targeted  towards  the  purchase  and  dismantling  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus. 
President  Clinton  would  have  little  difficulty  receiving  authority  from 
Congress  because  the  benefits  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  inmedlate.  The 
governments  of  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine,  Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus 
would  earn  Inaediate  funds  for  economic  development,  which  would  be  extremely 
difficult  politically  for  them  to  refuse.  Once  every  nuclear  weapon  from 
the  four  countries  had  been  removed,  the  four  countries  would  have  the 
economic  foundation  to  move  their  countries  forward.  For  its  part,  the 
United  States  could  dismantle  one  of  its  nuclear  weapons  for  every  weapon 
it  receives  from  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  If  the  United  States 
intends  to  spend  1,3,5,10,28,  or  43  billion  dollars  on  financial  assistance, 
there  should  be  an  immediate  budgetary  benefit  to  the  United  States-  less 
nuclear  weapons  to  maintain  and  target.  Unfortunately,  given  the  management 
of  United  States-Ukrainian  relations  thus  far.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
Ukrainians  would  have  confidence  in  such  a  proposal  from  the  Administration. 
However,  an  attempt  should  be  made. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Clinton  Administration  has  dealt  with  Ukraine  is 
a  result  of  a  lack  of  understanding  and  appreciation  of  U.S.S.R.,  Russian, 
and  Ukraine  histories  and  relations.  In  1991,  then  United  States  President 
Bush  delivered  a  speech  in  Kiev  during  which  he  warned  Ukraine  against 
"suicidal  nationalism."   The  remark  was  criticized  by  then  Governor  Clinton. 
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Now,  the  Cllaton  Adaiolstration  has  permitted  a  series  of  blunders.  First, 
Ukrainian  Foreign  Minister  Anatoliy  Zlenko  was  given  a  chilly  reception 
by  President  Clinton.  Next,  Ukrainian  Priae  Minister  Leonid  Ruchaa  was 
refused  a  neeting  with  President  Clinton,  despite  coaaents  froa  Secretary 
of  State  Warren  Christopher  that  the  Administration  was  always  ready  to 
speak  with  representatives  of  Ukraine.  In  an  about-face.  Defense  Secretary 
Les  Aspin  and  Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott  recently  held  aeetings  in  Kiev 
with  Ukrainian  officials.  VRien  the  Administration  should  be  providing 
support,  pressure  is  used.  The  result  is  a  Ukraine  which  is  suspicious 
of  United  States  overtures. 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  would  not  iaaeasurably  suffer  if  the  markets 
of  the  countries  of  the  former  O.S.S.R.  remain  non-existent  or  small  for 
the  next  five  years.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  destruction 
of  nuclear  weapons.  Since  the  United  States  taxpayer  bore  close  to  the 
entire  estimated  US$10  trillion  spent  to  defend  and  protect  its  allies 
from  the  tentacles  of  coaaunism,  the  United  States  must  now  demand  that 
the  allies  follow  a  United  States-designed  strategy  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world.  Every  tax  dollar  that  is  not  spent  on 
nuclear  weapons  development,  aalntainance ,  and  targeting,  can  be  spent 
elsewhere  in  the  economy.  Continuing  to  provide  loans  and  credits  to  the 
countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  especially  to  the  Russian  Federation, 
is  unwise.  The  loans  and  credits  will  unlikely  be  paid  back  and,  thus, 
will  become  the  burden  of  the  United  States  taxpayer. 

What  to  do  about  the  Russian  Federation 

The  Russian  Federation  must  not  be  the  successor  to  the  U.S.S.R..  This 
possibility  exists  because  most  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  will  remain 
dependent  upon  the  Russian  Federation  for  their  energy  and  raw  materials. 
This  leverage  has  already  been  used  by  the  Russian  Federation  to  extract 
concessions  from  several  countries.  The  other  leverage  being  used  by  the 
Russian  Federation  on  its  neighbors  are  the  large  numbers  of  military  troops 
that  remain  stationed  in  most  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 
If  the  United  States  continues  to  treat  the  Russian  Federation  as  successor 
to  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  other  countries  will  remain  politically  and  economically 
insecure.  The  aore  insecure  they  are,  the  aore  insecure  and  expansionist 
the  Russian  Federation  aay  becoae.  With  no  nuclear  weapons,  the  Russian 
Federation  would  take  its  place  aaongst  developing  nations-  an  ego  blow 
to  its  self-perceived  dignity.  And,  the  country's  president  would  certainly 
not  be  entitled  to  a  suaalt  with  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Given  the  lack  of  the  re-eaergence  of  political  and  economic  institutions 
within  the  Russian  Federation,  coupled  with  its  changing  political  and 
economic  borders  as  the  republics  seek  their  individual  self-deterained 
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destinies,  United  States  policy  aust  be  to  target  the  other  countries  of 
the  foraer  U.S.S.R.  where  institution-building  can  be  more  easily  developed. 
A  saaller  econoay  provides  greater  opportunity  for  timely  success.  Support 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  for  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Estonia,  Belarus, 
Kazakhstan,  Ryrgyzstan,  and  Ukraine  will  1)  provide  useful  models  of  economic 
development  for  the  Russian  Federation  to  evaluate  and  2)  insulate  the 
Russian  Federation  economy-  to  its  advantage.  A  much  smaller  investment 
in  manufacturing  projects  through  grants  and  loans  can  have  a  far  greater 
practical  and  imaediate  Impact  than  investments  within  the  Russian  Federation. 

One  example  of  how  the  lack  of  accepted  political  institutions  has  held 
hostage  economic  development  within  the  Russian  Federation  is  the  story 
of  Gazprom,  the  gas  monopoly.  Gazprom  is  the  world's  single  largest  natural 
gas  concern,  accounting  for  more  than  30Z  of  global  production  and  almost 
40Z  of  the  world's  total  gas  reserves.  Approximately  lOZ  of  Gazprom's 
products  that  it  exports  to  Western  Europe  are  received  by  the  concern 
in  world  market  prices.  In  1992,  this  revenue  amounted  to  approximately 
US$4  billion.  If  the  Russian  Federation  allowed  Gazprom  to  privatize, 
the  concern  would  be  able  to  seek  financing  to  upgrade  production  facilities 
and  explore  for  new  gas  fields.  Politically,  the  Russian  Federation  does 
not  want  to  lose  an  Important  instrument  of  global  and  domestic  Influence. 
Seeing  the  inability  of  Moscow  to  make  a  decision,  the  production  associations 
which  make-up  Gazprom  have  begun  to  seek  their  commercial  independence. 

And,  the  regions  of  the  country  in  which  the  production  associations  are 
located  hare  also  begun  to  seek  political  and  economic  independence  from 
Moscow.  As  long  as  there  is  a  fight  for  political  power  within  the  Russian 
Federation,  the  country  will  continue  to  disintegrate.  Financial  assistance 
from  the  United  States  will  only  create  false  political  bedfellows-  who 
will  eventually  awaken,  reflect  upon  what  had  happened,  and  begin  to  fight 
once  again,  only  this  time  with  greater  vigor.  The  process  of  re-establishing 
political  and  economic  Institutions  must  be  left  to  the  republics  of  the 
Russian  Federation  and  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  The  process  may 
be  unattractive  to  watch,  but  the  resolution  must  be  a  natural  progression, 
rather  than  artificial  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 

The  Russian  Federation  of  today's  boundrles  is  imploding-  politically, 
economically,  and  socially.  Much  the  same  as  did  the  U.S.S.R..  The  almost 
100  nationalities  of  the  Russian  Federation  are  each  seeking  a  refund, 
with  interest,  for  real  or  perceived  infractions  on  their  sovereignty  as 
individuals  by  the  U.S.S.R..  The  Russian  Federation,  as  the  self-anointed 
successor  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  is  now  expected  to  satisfy  their  claims.  The 
United  States  nor  any  other  country  must  not  provide  outside  Influences 
which  would  prevent  the  settlement  of  these  infractions.  To  do  so  will 
only  undermine  the  political  and  economic  strategic  Interests  of  the  United 
States  for  generations  to  come. 
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The  current  plans  by  the  Clinton  Adalnistration  £or  distributing  financial 
assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  former  D.S.S.R.,  and  specifically  to 
the  Russian  Federation,  are  a  political  and  econoaic  boobytrap.  During 
the  period  leading  to  the  4pril  Russian  Federation  referendua,  President 
Yeltsin  Bade  nuaerous  proaised  in  order  to  get  votes-  increase  wages,  decrease 
prices,  increase  pensions,  loans  for  housing,  etc..  Hany  of  the  proaises 
contradicted  his  proaises  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Providing 
President  Yeltsin  with  distributable  funds  at  this  tiae  would  not  be  in 
his  best  interest.  He  aust  be  allowed  to  develop  and  iapleaent  stability 
without  the  enticeaent  of  outside  resources  that  aust  not  be  counted  upon 
due  to  the  constraints  of  the  giving  countries.  Outside  influence  aight 
hasten  agreeaents,  but  they  aay  be  artificial  agreeaents.  Providing  aoney 
to  a  politician  can  be  likened  to  providing  drugs  to  an  addict-  the  drugs 
are  accepted,  the  addict  says  thank  you,  uses  the  drugs,  and  then  asks 
for  Bore.  Making  an  attitude  change  is  painful,  but  why  change  when  it 
is  possible  to  aaintain  the  status-quo.  And,  perhaps,  protect  one's  position. 

President  Yeltsin  is  currently  in  the  process  of  drafting  a  new  Russian 
Federation  constitution.  Not  iapleaenting,  but  drafting.  lapleaentation 
and  country-wide  acceptance  of  constitutional  authority  will  take  years. 
President  Yeltsin  has  said  that  his  aia  is  to  hold  the  "Great  Russia"  and 
"Superpower  Russia"  together.  The  1970'8  definition  of  the  teta  superpower 
was  based  upon  ailitary  capability.  Thi  1990's  definition  has  two  coaponents, 
econoaic  and  ailitary  capability.  Today's  Russian  Federation  does  not 
qualify  under  either  definition,  nor  is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  Dnited 
States  for  the  Russian  Federation  or  any  other  nation  to  qualify. 

It  will  be  iapossible  for  President  Yeltsin  not  to  succuab  and  use  the 
potential  and  actual  United  States  and  other  country  financial  assistance 
as  carrots  and  sticks  towards  the  Russian  Federation's  republics,  autonoaous 
regions,  oblasts,  and  districts.  President  Yeltsin  will  not  choose  to 
reward  his  perceived  eneaies,  which  in  reality  aay  be  or  becoae  allies 
of  United  States  interests.  The  Clinton  Adalnlstratlon  has  said  that  its 
financial  assistance  will  bypaas  the  central  governwfnt.  This  will  be 
iapossible.  Will  Yakutia  with  its  diaaond  wealth  so  desperately  needed 
by  the  Russian  Federation  Govemaent  to  repay  locuis  and  credits,  receive 
financial  assistance  if  its  leaders  continue  to  seek  independence  froa 
the  Russian  Federation?  If  the  republic  decides  to  withhold  revenues  froa 
Moscow,  will  the  United  States  withhold,  reduce,  or  find  other  ways  to 
influence  the  republic?  This  would  not  be  a  proper  role  for  the  United 
States  because  the  result  could  be  an  econoaic  Vietnaa. 

Tatarstan,  Mordovia,  Yakutia,  Sakhalin  Oblast,  and  even  the  St.  Petersburg 
Oblast  have  signaled  their  intention  to  gain  greater  political  and  econoaic 
independence  froa  Moscow.   Yakutia,  with  its  treaendous  alneral  and  energy 
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wealth,  would  be  a  crippling  loss  for  the  Russian  Federation.  VOien  the 
U.S.S.R.  signed  an  agreement  with  DeBeers  to  market  the  country's  diamonds, 
the  republic  was  allowed  to  retain  a  very  small  share  of  the  profits. 
After  the  demise  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  Yakutia  Informed  DeBeers  that  the  agreement 
was  to  be  renegotiated,  DeBeers  agreed.  The  result  was  that  Moscow  was 
to  receive  very  small  share  of  the  profits,  while  the  remainder  was  for 
Yakutia.  Earlier  this  month,  Moscow  Informed  DeBeers  that  It  once  again 
wished  to  change  the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Yakutia  will  determine  who 
gets  what  from  whom. 

During  the  next  several  years,  five  to  eight  of  the  current  twenty-one 
Russian  Federation  republics  will  no  longer  be  functioning  parts  of  the 
country.  Recently,  the  leaders  of  the  Siberian  regions  met  to  discuss 
the  mechanics  of  forming  an  Independent  republic.  Tatarstan,  oil  rich, 
has  already  didared  itself  Independent.  Yakutia  is  exploring  independence. 
During  the  recent  constitutional  conference  in  Moscow,  15  of  the  21  republics 
forbid  their  representatives  from  signing  any  draft  constitution.  President 
Yeltsin  originally  proposed  a  draft  which  would  have  given  him  virtually 
unlimited  and  unchecked  powers.  After  much  criticism,  he  backed  down. 
There  are  parallels  between  how  Russian  Federation  President  Yeltsin  handles 
the  republics  of  his  country,  and  the  manner  that  U.S.S.R.  President  Gorbachev 
handled  the  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R..  The  results  might  be  the  same  as 
well. 

If  Tatarstan  with  its  oil;  Yakutia  with  its  mineral  and  energy  wealth; 
and  Siberia  with  its  timber  and  energy  wealth  depart  the  Russian  Federation, 
what  is  left?  Perhaps  a  bust  of  Lenin. 

Other  areas  within  the  Russian  Federation  which  seek  greater  autonomy  Include 
Chelyabinsk,  Ingushetia,  Chechenla,  and  Kalmykia  among  a  growing  list. 
Few  of  the  republics,  autonomous  regions,  oblasts,  and  districts  would 
be  viable  (the  Western  definition)  countries,  but  they  could  function  at 
some  level. 

Impractical  Suggestions 

There  are  individuals  In  the  public  and  private  sectors  who  promote  large 
scale  barter  transactions  as  a  method  for  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
to  pay  their  debts.  These  individuals  fall  to  understand  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Russian  Federation,  Moscow's  ability  to  enforce  contracts  for 
resources  within  the  republics  of  the  country  Is  decreasing. 

There  are  individuals  who  promote  that  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
trade  current  Investments  in  their  countries  for  a  future  payment  in  raw 
materials.  Establishing  a  future  value  may  not  present  too  many  problems, 
but  deciding  what  country  is  entitled  to  what  commodity  and  at  what  time 
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In  the  future  the  coaBodity  is  to  be  delivered,  will  be  umrorfcable.  Japan 
is  a  huge  consuaer  of  energy  and  timber ,  but  the  United  States  night  also 
have  use  for  both  coaaodities.  Germany  is  already  owed  more  than  DS$65 
billion.  Would  Germany  allow  other  countries  with  far  less  financial  exposure 
to  recoup  their  loans  and  credits  before  Germany 7  I  doubt  it. 

The  continuing  tensions  between  Moscow  and  the  republics  over  energy  projects 
with  other  country  partners  has  shown  few  signs  of  ending.  White  Nights, 
the  first  oil  production  joint  venture,  virtually  shut  down  because  of 
conflicts  over  central  government  and  republic  government  taxes.  During 
a  conversation  with  a  United  States  ambassador  to  one  of  the  countries 
of  the  former  D.S.S.R.,  a  remark  was  made  that  it  would  be  no  surprise 
whatsover  if,  once  a  larger  number  of  other  country  energy  projects  are 
operational,  that  the  investments  were  nationalised-  just  as  had  been  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Stop  The  Credits 

Why  has  the  United  States  continued  to  provide  low  interest  loans  and  credits 
to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  primarily  the  Russian  Federation? 
A  sinister  reason  holds  that  this  practice  artificially  inflates  export 
statistics,  while  knowing  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  loans  and  credits 
will  be  repaid  on  time,  if  at  all.  Almost  US$1  billion  in  agricultural 
loans  and  credits  to  the  Russian  Federation  have  gone  Into  default  or  been 
rescheduled.  The  United  States  taxpayer  is  paying  Interest  on  this  revolving 
line  of  increasing  credit  because  political  interests  continue  to  push 
for  these  sales.  If  the  low  interest  loans  and  credits  are  to  be  continued, 
then  at  least  encourage  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  to  expand 
their  purchases  from  coaaodities  to  consumer  food  products.  Canned,  packaged, 
and  frozen  foods  Involve  a  much  greater  interaction  of  the  United  States 
labor  force  than  do  the  commodities  such  as  grain.  The  result  is  that 
more  people  are  Involved  with  the  ultimate  transaction,  so  the  revenue 
stream  is  longer  and  deeper. 

It  is  fiscally  irresponsible  for  the  United  States  to  finance  food  purchases 
at  this  time  to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  These  countries 
are  not  in  critical  need  of  food.  The  primary  problem  is  one  of  distribution 
and  storage.  The  two  coups  in  1991  resulted  in  new  and  renewed  countries 
flexing  their  political  and  economic  muscles.  Forgotten  was  that  their 
economies  depended  upon  one  another.  While  It  may  be  good  political  posturing 
to  state  that  only  convertible  currencies  will  be  accepted  for  commodities 
and  products,  and  at  world  market  prices.  The  reality  was  that  historic 
trade  relationships,  however  distasteful,  were  vital.  The  fact  that  these 
bilateral  and  multilateral  relationships  have  broken  down  is  the  result 
of  human  decision,  not  divine  intervention.   The  United  States  must  permit 
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these  trade  relationships  to  be  re-established  by  themselves.  If  not, 
these  new  and  reneved  countries  will  never  learn  to  accept  their  proper 
place  aaongst  the  world  coamunity.  Never  must  the  United  States  artificially 
supplant  traditional  trading  relationships  because  the  result  will  surely 
be  the  continuation,  rather  than  solution  of  the  original  problem.  Subsidies, 
as  Congress  knows  well,  are  counter-productive  over  the  long  term. 

The  German  Example 

Since  East  Germany  reunited  with  West  Germany  in  1989,  the  unified  German 
Goverment  has  spent  approximately  US$100  billion  annually  towards  bringing 
the  former  East  Germany  to  parity  with  what  was  West  Germany.  This  US$100 
billion  is  being  spent  annually  on  a  population  of  18  million  people. 
These  expenditures  are  expected  to  continue  for  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  It  is  Important  to  know  that  the  former  East  Germany  was  always 
considered  by  Western  governments  and  the  private  sector  to  be  the  "model" 
of  communist  development  and  efficiency. 

The  Russian  Federation,  by  contrast,  has  approximately  150  million  people 
representing  almost  100  nationalities  and  covering  a  land  area  greater 
than  60  times  that  of  the  former  East  Germany.  In  addition,  the  Russian 
Federation  has  varying  climates,  political,  economic,  and  societal  turmoil, 
vast  pollution,  and  12  time  zones.  East  and  West  Germany  were  nations 
which  re-combined  to  become  a  country,  but  yet  remained  a  nation.  The 
Russian  Federation  is  a  country  of  many  nations,  most  of  which  would  rather 
be  independent. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Russian  Federation  to  parity  with  say,  Mexico  in 
the  1970's,  the  cost  would  be  US$1  trillion  annually  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  The  current  Russian  Federation,  Ideally,  could  be  expected  to  earn 
US$10  to  US$15  billion  annually  during  the  next  ten  years.  This  estimate 
is  based  upon  the  Russian  Federation  central  government  continuing  to  have 
authority  over  the  revenues  earned  by  its  republics,  autonomous  regions, 
oblaats,  and  districts.  For  the  United  States  to  develop  and  implement 
strategies  towards  the  Russian  Federation  which  are  based  upon  the  Russian 
Federations 'b  current  borders  and  control  of  resources,  is  not  prudent. 

The  Aid  Pmekage 

In  April  of  this  year,  the  United  States  and  other  countries  shamelessly 
and  repeatedly  promoted  an  estimated  US$28  billion  financial  assistance 
package  for  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  In  reality,  the  package 
was  almost  exclusively  for  the  Russian  Federation  which  was  insulting  to 
the  other  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. .  The  private  sector  knew  that 
the  conditions  placed  upon  the  Russian  Federation  were  unrealistic,  but 
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the  appointed  officials  and  representatives  felt  they  knew  best.  They 
did  not.  The  private  sector  knows  painfully  well  that  a  country's  political 
climate  Bust  be  stable  before  the  econoay  will  be  given  the  required  nutrients 
to  develop.  The  public  sector,  however,  either  forgot  or  never  new  that 
overvaterlng  kills  plants.  Fertilirer  was  needed,  not  water.  In  the  case 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  this  aeant  the  developaent  of  political  and 
economic  institutions.   The  Dnited  States  and  its  allies  should  have  paused. 

Individuals  who  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  aeet  a  payroll,  or  develop  and 
sell  a  product,  or  risk  the  equity  in  their  hoae  on  a  business  venture, 
or  have  a  business  success  and  failure,  should  not  be  designing  the  strategies 
that  will  allocate  funds  within  what  is  probably  the  most  coaplez  commercial 
environment  In  the  world  today. 

Rather  than  spend  DS$6  billion  in  an  atteapt  to  stabilize  the  Russian  Ruble, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  should  continue  to  assist  with  stabilizing 
the  convertible  and  non-convertible  currencies  of  the  smaller  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.;  and  help  to  introduce  currencies  in  countries  that 
still  use  the  Russian  Ruble.  In  this  way,  the  "Ruble  zone"  is  reduced, 
which  will  help  to  stabilize  its  value  through  control  mechanisms  which 
will  be  easier  to  enforce. 

At  the  Vancouver,  Canada,  meeting  between  Presidents  Clinton  and  Teltsin, 
Ambassador  Strobe  Talbott,  a  Journalist  and  author,  said  that  "you  bet" 
he  would  invest  now  in  the  Russian  Federation.  The  same  day,  the  former 
Ambassador  to  the  Russian  Federation,  and  lawyer,  Robert  Strauss,  said 
that  he  would  not  Invest  now  in  the  Russian  Federation.  Recently,  United 
States  Secretary  of  Comaerce,  and  political  broker,  Ron  Brown,  said  that 
"minor  changes"  in  the  Russian  Federation  legal  system  would  produce  US$4 
billion  in  new  investments  by  United  States  businesses,  which  would  mean 
a  sustantlal  increase  from  the  current  US$400  million  level.  These  varied 
and  conflicting  statements  signal  much  of  the  problem  in  attempting  to 
provide  the  United  States  public  and  private  sectors,  and  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  countries  with  a  clear  signal  as  to  what 
steps  can  and  should  be  taken  by  them. 

A  review  of  many  of  the  "deals"  that  have  been  announced  within  the  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  since  1989  finds  that  approximately  IZ  materialized. 
However,  there  was  a  positive  relationship  between  businesses  announcing 
"deals"  and  the  price  of  their  traded  shares. 

Most  of  the  investments  that  have  been  made  within  the  countries  of  the 
former  U.S.S.R.  by  United  States  businesses  have  been  self-financed,  meaning 
that  outside  guarantees  were  not  needed.  Those  potential  investments  that 
received  extensive  print  and  electronic  media  coverage,  but  never  came 
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to  fruition,  were  not  appropriate  for  the  market  at  the  time.  The  private 
sector  Is  a  far  better  judge  and  jury  for  when  and  how  an  Investment  may 
be  made  at  this  time  within  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 

To  Get  Results 

If  the  Congress  and  Clinton  Administration  want  tangible  results  from  United 
States  public  sector  financial  assistance  to  the  countries  of  the  former 
U.S.S.R.  (President  Clinton's  second  voiced  goal),  then  think  manufacturing. 
The  individual  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  will  not  be  large  export 
markets  for  finished  and  processed  consumer  and  durable  products  from  the 
United  States.  Those  very  large  United  States  businesses  which  have  entered 
the  former  U.S.S.R.  marketplace  such  as  PepsiCo,  Procter  &  Gamble,  RJR 
Nabisco,  S.C.  Johnson  &  Son,  and  Tambrands  have  established  manufacturing 
operations,  not  distribution  centers.  They  do  not  expect  for  the  operations 
to  be  profitable  for  many  years,  but  the  businesses  are  large  enough  so 
that  the  investments  can  be  covered  Internally. 

While  the  establishment  of  overseas  manufacturing  operations  does  not  have 
the  direct  economic  Impact  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  product 
exports  have,  the  profits  from  overseas  manufacturing  operations  can  be 
channelled  back  to  the  domestic  economy.  If  the  United  States  Congress 
and  Administration  feel  that  they  must  make  funding  available  for  economic 
development  In  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  then  consider  allocating 
monies  whereby  United  States  businesses  could  apply  for  lOOZ  funding  if 
the  business  agreed  to  locate  a  manufacturing  operation  within  one  of  the 
countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  The  expenses  of  reaching  an  agreement 
with  appropriate  country  entitles  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  business, 
but  once  a  certifiable  agreement  has  been  reached,  the  business  would  apply 
for  the  funding-  either  a  loan  or  grant.  In  this  way,  the  United  States 
business  gains  market  presence,  the  former  U.S.S.R.  country  gains  jobs 
for  its  citizens  and  products  which  can  be  sold  domestically  or  in  other 
markets,  and  the  United  States  public  sector  can  view  immediate  results 
from  the  use  of  taxpayer  funds.  The  monies  would  be  administered  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  through  a  private  sector  board  of 
directors  who  would  review  and  approve  the  funding  requests. 

Viable  manufacturing  operations  established  within  the  countries  of  the 
former  U.S.S.R.  would  create  assets,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
economies. 

Enterprise  Funds  and  AID 

The  United  States  has  supported  the  creation  of  enterprise  funds  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Czech  Republic,  Slovakia,  and  Bulgaria.    Previously,  the  Clinton 
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Administration  asked  for  US$300  million  to  establish  an  enterprise  fund 
for  the  Russian  Federation.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  how 
this  enterprise  fund  is  developed.  There  have  been  problems  with  current 
enterprise  funds  where  the  principals  are  taking  significant  fees  for  their 
services,  travel,  entertainment,  etc..  There  must  be  better  accountability 
for  these  funds,  such  as  full  public  disclosure  for  their  expenditures. 

The  Agency  for  Intenatlonal  Development  has  allocated  many  millions  of 
dollars  for  projects  within  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  Here 
too,  expenses  for  advisors,  travel,  entertainment,  etc.,  are  far  higher 
than  is  justified.  Public  sector  economic  development  funds  should  not 
be  used  by  individuals  seeking  to  receive  an  education.  A  new  AID  funded 
entity.  The  Eurasia  Foundation,  has  received  US$75  million  over  four  years 
for  projects  within  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R..  The  Congress 
Should  encourage  the  dlTectors  of  The  Eurasia  Foundation  to  fully  disclose 
salaries  and  expenses.  There  is  a  question  as  to  why  AID  would  provide 
such  a  large  amount  of  funds  to  another  administrative  entity.  There  are 
individuals  who  would  question  this  transfer  of  responsibilities  to  question 
the  , role  and  existence  ..of  AID. 

Too  Many  Trips 

There  have  been  far  too  many  visits  to  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R. 
by  elected  and  appointed  officials  and  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Government.  During  the  1980'b,  it  was  virtually  impossible  to  arrange 
for  a  United  States  .  Embassy  Staff  member  in  Moscow  to  visit  a  republic 
of  the  U.S.S.R..  The  most  frequent  reason  was  that  they  were  too  busy 
arranging  tourism  and  photo  opportunities  for  visiting  delegations.  Since 
1991,  such  problems  have  worsened  because  now  there  are  fourteen  more  travel 
destinations  for  the  delegations. 

In  the  private  sector,  where  cost  of  travel  is  a  concern,  consideration 
is  given  to  cost/benefit  analysis.  Only  those  individuals  who  are  absolutely 
necessary  are  authorized  to  travel.  Spouses  do  not  travel  on  business 
trips.  Tourism  Is  left  for  privately  financed  trips-  especially  when  the 
taxpayer  is  paying  the  bill. 

Individuals  who  elect  public  service  must  remember  that  they  are  employees, 
not  owners.  The  money  that  they  are  spending  as  government  officials  does 
not  belong  to  them. 

Several  senior  officials  of  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  have, 
privately,  remarked  that  with  so  many  United  States  delegation  visits, 
there  is  not  enough  time  to  complete  the  tasks  discussed  during  previous 
meetings.   Said  one  official,  "they  (United  States  officials)  believe  that 
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their  visits  allow  us  to  feel  laportant,  that  we  want  then  to  be  in  our 
country  all  of  the  tlae.  The  truth  is  they  want  the  trips  for  prestige, 
for  photo  opportunties,  to  Justify  their  jobs,  sake  contacts  for  after 
they  leave  govemaent,  and  gather  research  for  the  book  they  want  to  write 
about  how  they  changed  our  country."  Sadly,  another  official  offered  that 
"one  of  your  aabassadors  is  so  in  love  with  hiaself,  so  taken  with  the 
trappings  of  the  position,  that  we  have  coae  to  think  of  bin  as  the  last 
Politburo  Member.  He  believes  that  he  knows  everything,  and  we  are  his 
children." 

Where  we  are.  Where  we  go 

The  result  of  the  two  coups  in  1991  was  the  eliaination  of  the  only  political 
and  economic  institutions  which  the  people's  of  the  U.S.S.R.  had  kno%m, 
and  left  nothing  to  replace  thea.  Until  new  political  institutions  are 
created  and  accepted,  the  United  States  must  be  cautious  with  how  economic 
assistance  is  provided,  if  provided  at  all.  There  remains  an  undercurrent 
of  resentment  towards  "foreigners"  who  are  seemingly  soley  interested  in 
fast  riches,  while  the  domestic  population  suffers.  Turnkey  manufacturing 
project  development  may  be  one  valid  strategy  to  pursue. 

If  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.,  especially  the  Russian  Federation, 
must  continue  through  a  period  of  political  impasse  and  economic  decline, 
then  the  United  States  and  its  allies  must  permit  that.  The  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  must  re-establish  their  political  and  economic  links 
with  one  another.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  there  be  a  foundation  upon 
which  the  United  States  and  its  allies  will  be  able  to  welcome  the  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  into  the  group  of  truly  developing  countries  of 
the  world. 

Host  Importantly,  the  United  States  must  lead  its  allies.  United  States 
taxpayers  funded  virtually  all  of  the  defense  of  our  allies  from  the  tentacles 
of  communisim.  These  same  taxpayers  should  be  the  first  in  line  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  that  investment.  The  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  should  be  the  primary  goal  today, 
not  left  for  another  Congress  or  president. 

If  the  Russian  Federation  disintegrates,  the  United  States  must  not  seek 
to  prevent  it  from  happening.  A  smaller  and  weaker  Russian  Federation, 
surrounded  by  wealthy  new  countries,  might  be  in  the  strategic  Interests 
of  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  provides  funds  to  the  Russian  Federation,  Ukraine, 
Kazakhstan,  and  Belarus,  and  receives  no  nuclear  weapons,  the  result  will 
be  wealthy  countries  with  nuclear  weapons.  If  the  funds  are  provided  and 
do  not  work,  they  will  have  been  wasted.  To  provide  money  and  hope  for 
success  is  not  a  sound  strategy  by  any  measure. 
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The  strategy  which  will  result  In  the  most  immediate,  quantifiable,  and 
quallfiable  results  for  the  United  States  taxpayer  Is  to  purchase  nuclear 
weapons  from  the  countries  of  the  former  U.S.S.R.  which  have  them.  But, 
first,  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  must  understand  that  taking 
pause,  and,  perhaps,  choosing  to  wait  and  do  nothing,  can  be  a  valuable 
strategy. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  my  concerns  with  respect 
to  United  States  Government  financial  assistance  at  this  time  to  the  countries 
of  the  former  U.S.S.R.. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

We  could  debate  this  for  hours,  but  I  will  not.  I  appreciate  your 
comments,  and  I  will  make  sure  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee see  them,  too. 

Mr.  Kavulich.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  R.  PACKARD,  DEAN,  THE  PAUL  H.  NITZE 
SCHOOL  OF  ADVANCED  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES,  THE  JOHNS 
HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Senator  Leahy.  Mr.  Packard,  it  is  good  to  have  you  here,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you.  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.  I  was  saddened  to  hear  that  you  will  not  be  in 
Vermont  over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend.  As  one  who  goes  across 
Lake  Champlain  and  goes  to  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  I  hope 
later  in  the  summer  you  will  have  a  chance  to  nourish  the  spirit. 

Senator  Leahy.  The  only  way  I  was  able  to  get  away  with  this 
with  the  members  of  my  family  was  to  agree  that  there  would  be 
no  trips  during  the  August  recess,  other  than  down  the  dirt  road 
to  the  local  store. 

Mr.  Packard.  It  sounds  good. 

My  name  is  George  Packard,  and  I  am  Dean  of  the  School  of  Ad- 
vanced International  Studies,  a  graduate  professional  school  of 
international  relations  here  in  Washington,  but  part  of  the  Balti- 
more University  of  Johns  Hopkins. 

This  university  has  had  a  center  in  Bologna,  Italy,  which  I  think 
you  are  aware  of,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  also  a  center  in  Nanjing, 
China.  And  these  two  centers  have  been  recipients  of  funding  from 
the  ASHA,  American  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  program  from 
AID.  And  it  is  a  program  that  I  think  you  know  well  and  we  cer- 
t£iinly  feel  strongly  about. 

We  hope  that  the  ASHA  program  will  continue  at  something  like 
the  $35  million  level  recently  marked  up  by  the  House  foreign  af- 
fairs committee.  We  believe  ASHA  has  accomplished  its  purposes 
and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  the  Clinton  administration 
is  not  going  to  support  the  continuation  of  ASHA.  So  I  would  like 
to  make  the  case  to  you  today  that  if  the  United  States  is  going 
to  train  young  people  to  function  in  this  new  international  environ- 
ment, whether  we  are  talking  about  the  kinds  of  issues  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  whether  we  are  talking  about  selling  prod- 
ucts, being  competitive,  creating  good  journalists,  good  diplomats, 
good  businessmen,  and  bankers  and  so  forth,  we  need  to  train  peo- 
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pie  who  are  competent  in  languages  and  the  areas  and  in  the  his- 
tory and  politics  and  economics  of  foreign  countries. 

The  premises  we  have  based  our  two  foreign  centers  on  are,  first 
of  all,  it  is  more  effective  for  students  to  be  trained  in  the  area  of 
the  subject  of  their  study.  And,  second,  it  is  good  to  have  them 
study  alongside — in  the  case  of  Europe — ^European  students,  in  the 
case  of  China,  the  Chinese  students — ^with  whom  they  will  then 
have  a  network  of  contacts,  will  be  able  to  talk  a  common  language 
and  share  common  ideals  for  the  future. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Bologna  Center,  now  38  years  old,  is  the  only 
full-time  resident  American  graduate  school  of  international  rela- 
tions in  Europe.  We  offer  an  interdisciplinary  program  of  studies 
in  international  economics,  politics,  contemporary  history,  and  lan- 
guages. Classes  are  conducted  in  English,  and  American  methods 
of  instruction  and  academic  practices  are  followed. 

Some  30  countries  are  represented  in  the  student  body  each  year, 
about  45  percent  from  Europe,  including  Eastern  Europe,  the 
former  Soviet  Union;  45  percent  from  the  United  States;  and  10 
percent  from  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and  Canada.  This  center 
has  provided  very  special  education  to  current  international  lead- 
ers. 

Among  our  alumni  are  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  Austrian  Foreign  Service,  scores  of  ambassadors,  busi- 
nessmen from  Italy  and  elsewhere  in  Europe,  France,  England, 
Grermany,  many  businessmen  and  women,  journalists,  national  and 
international  civil  servants,  and  academics. 

The  center  has  reached  out  to  Eastern  Europe,  going  back  as  far 
as  the  1970's,  when  we  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Jagiellonian 
University  in  Poland.  And  we  have  had  students,  as  well,  from 
Hungary,  from  Bulgaria,  and  now,  from  Prague  and  the  Plekhanov 
Institute  in  Moscow. 

In  the  future,  the  Bologna  Center  hopes  to  play  the  same  impor- 
tant catalytic  role  in  bringing  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  to- 
gether that  it  did  in  uniting  Western  Europe.  In  addition  to  the 
steady  increases  in  its  graduates  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  it  plans  to  use  its  facilities  to  provide  short- 
term  training  in  economics,  management,  diplomacy,  journalism, 
and  English  for  midcareer  practitioners. 

I  have  included  more  details  on  this  in  my  full  statement. 

I  would  like  to  just  finish  with  a  word  about  the  Hopkins 
Nanjing  Center.  I  have  been  dean  for  14  years.  This  center  was  cre- 
ated bv  an  agreement  with  the  Chinese  in  1981.  Hopkins  invested 
some  $4  million  to  build  a  building  in  1984.  The  center  opened  in 
1986,  and  today  it  is  the  only  American  university  presence  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  This  is  a  facility  that  has  50  double- 
bedded  rooms,  where  Chinese  and  American  students  room  to- 
gether, talk  in  their  own  languages  together,  eat  together,  study  in 
classrooms.  And  it  has  the  only  open-stack  library  in  China. 

We  believe  that  we  are  training  the  future  leaders  and  managing 
the  United  States-China  relationship.  I  think  the  last  three  major 
American  wars  began  in  China,  and  this  is  the  important  problem 
for  the  21st  century. 
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PREPARED  STATEMENT 


So  Mr  Chairman  we  hope  that  whether  it  is  through  ASHA  or 
whether  it  is  through  some  other  mechanism,  we  can  have  a  very 
modest  amount  somewhere  around  $800,000  to  continue  this  im- 
portant program  in  training  Americans  and  Chinese  to  understand 
each  other. 

TTiank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 
[The  statement  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  R  PACKARD 

Good  afternoon.  My  naae  is  George  Packard  and  I  an  dean  of 
The  Paul  H.  Nitze  School  of  Advanced  International  Studies,  perhaps 
better  known  as  SAIS. 

SAIS  is  a  graduate  professional  school  of  International 
relations  here  in  Washington  and  is  a  fully  integrated  graduate 
division  of  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  SAIS  adainisters  two 
overseas  graduate  institutions  which  have  been  recipients  of 
funding  from  the  Anerican  Schools  and  Hospitals  Abroad  (ASHA) 
program  of  the  Agency  of  International  Development.  It  is  a 
program  we  know  well  and  feel  strongly  about. 

He  firmly  believe  that  the  ASHA  program  should  be  continued  at 
something  like  the  $35  million  level  recently  marked  up  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  With  few  exceptions  the  program 
has  accomplished  exactly  what  its  creators  intended:  it  has  funded 
demonstration  projects  around  the  world,  reflecting  the  best  of 
American  educational  and  medical  ideas  and  practices. 

In  doing  so,  these  overseas  institutions  have  shown  others 
Anerican  educational  and  medical  practice,  frequently  serving  as  a 
model  to  be  emulated.  They  have  provided  instruction  in 
agriculture,  in  international  relations,  in  medicine  and  science, 
in  economics  and  American  politics  and  more,  adding  to  the  educated 
cadre  developing  countries  need  to  progress.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  taught  in  English  and,  along  with  the  language,  students 
have  absorbed  Anerican  cultural  traits  and  values,  setting  the 
stage  for  a  lifetime  of  understanding  and  cooperation  with  our 
country.  In  addition,  these  progreuis  have  served  larger  purposes, 
providing  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  for  successful  market 
economies  and  democracy.  Moreover,  this  has  been  done  at 
remarkably  low  cost. 

Let  me  illustrate,  if  I  may,  with  the  two  examples  I  know 
best,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bologna  Center  in  Bologna,  Italy  and  the 
Johns  Hopkins-Nanjing  University  Center  in  Nanjing,  China.  Both 
have  been  recipients  of  modest  —  but  critical  —  ASHA  funding. 
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Founded  in  1955  while  Europe  was  recovering  from  the 
devastation  of  World  War  II,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Bologna  Center  is 
the  only  full-time  resident  American  graduate  school  of 
international  relations  in  Europe.  The  Center  offers  an 
interdisciplinary  program  of  studies  in  international  economics, 
politics  and  contemporary  history.  Classes  are  conducted  in 
English  and  American  methods  of  instruction  and  academic  practices 
are  followed.  Some  thirty  countries  are  represented  in  the  student 
body  each  year:  45%  from  Europe,  including  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  45%  from  the  United  States,  and  10%  from 
Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America  and  Canada.  Most  non-American  students 
receive  a  diploma  after  one  year  of  study;  nearly  all  Americans 
and  some  non-Americans  return  to  the  Nitze  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  in  Washington  for  a  second  year  to  complete 
a  M.A.  degree  in  international  relations. 

Over  the  years,  the  Hopkins  Bologna  center  has  exposed  nearly 
2,000  non-Americans  from  80  countries  to  what  we  believe  is  among 
the  best  of  American  graduate  education.  (A  course  taken  in 
Bologna  is  fully  transferable  to  Washington  and  vice  versa.)  This 
is  usually  a  sharp  contrast  with  their  previous  educational 
experience  which,  at  the  post-secondary  level,  has  roost  often  meant 
thousands  of  students  at  large  impersonal  universities  with  few 
opportunities  for  meaningful  interaction  with  faculty  members,  for 
guided  research  in  specially  organized  libraries  (the  Center's 
library  is  the  largest  English  language  library  on  the  Continent) , 
or  for  practical  language  and  computer  training. 

The  Center  has  provided  this  very  special  education  to  a 
remarkable  number  of  current  international  leaders.  Among  its 
alumni  are  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Austria,  fully  one-third  of  the 
Austrian  foreign  service,  scores  of  Ambassadors,  businessmen  and 
women,  journalists,  national  and  international  civil  servants,  and 
academics.  Its  impact  has  been  most  apparent  in  Western  Europe, 
where  Center  graduates  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  drive 
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for  European  unity  and  today  staff  many  of  the  European  Community's 
most  significant  positions  in  Brussels. 

Shortly  after  the  Center's  inception,  however,  the  first 
students  arrived  from  the  developing  world.  To  date,  26  Africans, 
53  Asians,  44  Latin  Americans,  and  14  Middle  Easterners  have 
received  a  Bologna  Center  education,  fully  10%  of  the  Center's 
graduates.  They  have  now  assumed  important  positions  in  their  home 
countries  and  abroad. 

In  1975,  the  Center  also  reached  out  to  Eastern  Europe.   In 
that  year,   the  Center  signed  its   first  agreement  with  the 
Jagiellonian  University  in  Poland,  bringing  two  Polish  students  to 
the  Bologna  Center  each  year  in  exchange  for  a  three-week  summer 
program  organized  for  20  Bologna  Center  students  in  Poland. 
Similar  agreements  followed  with  the  Hungarian  International 
Culture  Institute  (1981),  the  Bulgarian  Academy  of  Science  (1989), 
the  Charles  University  in  Prague   (1992) ,   and  the  Plekhanov 
Institute  in  Moscow  (1992) .  An  earlier  agreement  with  the  Humboldt 
University  in  Berlin  was  suspended  with  German  reunification.  Thus 
far  83  students  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union 
have  received  a  Bologna  Center  diploma. 

The  Bologna  Center  hopes  to  play  the  same  important  catalytic 
role  in  bringing  Eastern  and  Western  Europe  together  that  it  did  in 
uniting  Western  Europe.  In  addition  to  the  steady  increase  in  its 
graduates  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union,  it  plans 
to  use  its  facilities  to  provide  short-term  training  in  economics, 
management,  diplomacy,  journalism,  and  English  for  mid-career 
practitioners  from  these  countries. 

In  bringing  together  some  150  non-Americans  and  Americans  each 
year,  the  Bologna  Center  has  had  a  profound  impact.  Many  have  told 
us  their  Bologna  experience  was  the  single,  most  formative  event  in 
their  lives.  Non-Americans  learn  English  well,  carrying  on  class 
room  discussions,  writing  graduate-level  papers,  and  talking  with 
their  classmates.  They  learn  American  values,  respect  for  the 
individual,  the  concept  of  fair  play,  trust  in  the  people  to 
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decide,  to  name  but  a  few.  They  come  to  know  a  large  number  of 
Americans  well,  and  these  ties,  more  often  than  not,  last  a 
lifetime.  And,  it  is  not  uncommon  these  days  to  have  Bologna 
Center  graduates  on  both  sides  of  business  and  diplomatic 
negotiating  tables. 

The  Johns  Hopkins-Nanjing  University  Center  for  Chinese  and 
American  Studies,  which  opened  in  1986,  is  much  younger,  but  has 
exceptional  promise.  In  a  unique  joint  administrative  arrangement 
with  the  Nanjing  University,  the  Center  offers  graduate  courses  in 
English  taught  by  American  professors  in  American  history, 
politics,  and  economics  to  a  highly  select,  nationwide  group  of 
Chinese  students  from  leading  Chinese  universities  and  government 
institutes.  An  equal  number  of  Westerners,  mostly  Americans 
receive  comparable  graduate-level  instruction  about  China  from 
Nanjing  University  professors  in  Mandarin  Chinese. 

Chinese  and  Western  students  room  and  eat  together  and  have 
access  to  a  completely  uncensored  library  of  books,  journals, 
newspapers  and  magazines,  unique  in  China.  For  Chinese,  the 
educational  methods,  style  of  classroom  instruction,  and 
expectations  come  as  a  revelation.  The  knowledge  provided  is 
impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere  in  China.  And,  the  opportunity  to 
interact  in  a  most  intimate  setting  with  a  non-Chinese  is  unique. 
Here,  too,  American  ideals  and  values  are  taught  along  with 
excellent  English,  and  we  are  convinced  that  we  are  educating  the 
future  managers  of  the  US-China  relationship. 

That  China  is  presently  closed  in  important  ways  makes  the 
Center  all  the  more  valuable  It  is  the  only  place  in  China  where 
certain  types  of  discussions  may  be  held,  certain  types  of  books 
read,  and  certain  types  of  films  screened.  It  insists  on  academic 
freedom  and  the  respect  for  ideas  and  individuals  that  goes  with 
it.  Center  graduates  are  going  on  to  significant  positions  in 
business,  government,  journalism,  and  the  academe.  The  future 
leadership  they  will  provide  with  be  invaluable  to  both  china  and 
the  United  States. 
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ASHA  funding  for  these  two  prograns  has  been  modest,  but 
absolutely  essential  for,  in  the  Hopkins  tradition,  these  Centers 
are  financially  self-supporting.  This  year's  ASHA  grant  of 
$250,000  to  the  Bologna  Center  represents  only  8%  of  the  current 
Bologna  Center  budget,  but  it  is  critical  in  assuring  comparable 
funding  from  the  Italian  govetrunent  and  the  continued  excellence  of 
the  Center's  academic  program  and  library.  This  year's  grant  of 
$300,000  to  the  Hopkins-Nanjing  Center  represents  slightly  more 
than  15%  of  the  Center's  budget.  But  it,  too,  is  critical  because 
it  represents  official  government  support  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  and  assures  continued  academic  and  library  excellence. 
This  is  a  remarkably  small  investment  for  such  a  large  potential 
payoff. 

He  are  doing  our  level  best  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  ASHA. 
Three  years  ago  we  launched  a  $10  million  endowment  drive  for  the 
Bologna  center,  and  we  have  already  been  successful  in  receiving 
gifts  or  pledges  for  one-half  that  amount.  Similarly,  we  are 
embarked  on  a  long-term  $25  million  endowment  for  Hopkins-Nanjing 
Center  and  have  already  be  successful  in  raising  $2.5  million.  But 
until  those  endowments  are  in  place,  continued  ASHA  support  is 
absolutely  essential. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  recall  ASHA's  proud  history  of  building 
and  supporting  schools  and  hospitals  around  the  world  which  have 
demonstrated  the  very  best  of  American  practice  while  training 
thousands  of  future  leaders,  particularly  in  the  developing  world. 

It  has  done  this  in  a  reasonably  fair  and  impartial  way,  using  an 
open  application  process  and  impartial  review  panels  in  making  its 
grant  determinations.  And,  it  has  done  this  at  remarkzdily  little 
cost,  roughly  one-ten  thousandth  of  recent  defense  budgets. 
The  program  has  not  been  completely  without  problems,  but  I  believe 
these  have  been  overcome;  in  FY  1992,  for  example,  only  12%  of  all 
ASHA  grants  were  Israel-related. 

The  program  has  had  enormous  impact.   Recently  a  group  of 
prominent  individuals  from  the  developing  world  were  asked  which  of 
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all  the  programs  AID  sponsors  were  the  most  valuable.  Their 
answer,  without  exception,  was  clear  and  unequivocal:  ASHA  and 
IMET  (military  training  in  the  United  States)  .  Speaking  on  behalf 
of  many  ASHA  recipients  and  the  tens  of  thousands  who  have 
benefitted  over  the  years,  1  urge  you  to  include  ASHA  program 
funding  at  the  $35  million  level  in  your  FY  1994  appropriation. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you 
today. 

Senator  Leahy.  Thank  you. 

I  think  that  you  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  programs.  In 
some  ways  I  envy  your  ability  to  deal  with  that  on  a  full-time 
basis.  It  must  also  be  one  of  the  most  frustrating  programs  at 
times. 

Mr.  Packard.  In  China  we  have  had  some  problems.  We  have  in- 
sisted on  freedom  of  access  to  any  book  that  we  want  to  put  in  the 
library.  And  we  have  found  that  there  was  one  book  the  Chinese 
side  did  not  like,  and  it  disappeared,  and  we  sent  a  fax  saying  if 
that  book  is  not  back  on  the  shelf  in  24  hours,  we  are  out  of  there. 
Johns  Hopkins  is  out  of  China.  And  mysteriously  the  book 
reappeared  on  the  shelf 

Senator  Leahy.  That  is  interesting. 

Mr.  Packard.  So  we  have  held  our  ground  pretty  well. 

Senator  Leahy.  You  say  which  book  you  want,  and  they  go  along 
with  that? 

Mr.  Packard.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Leahy.  Do  they  ever  try  to  dissuade  you  from  some? 

Mr.  Packard.  There  are  some  books  they  like  better  than  others. 
But  we  have  Time  and  Newsweek  and  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  and  books  by  people  that  they  consider  democratic  scum 
and  so  forth,  people  who  were  purged  in  the  cultural  revolution. 
And  those  books  are  available  to  our  American  and  Chinese  stu- 
dents. And  we  have  people  coming  to  Nanjing  from  Beijing  to  get 
their  hands  on  these  books,  because  they  are  not  available  else- 
where in  the  country. 

So  we  feel  we  are  somewhat  revolutionary  in  bringing  American 
ideas  to  this  closed  society. 

Senator  Leahy.  Well,  I  guess  you  are. 

China,  itself,  has  changed  to  some  extent  in  the  last  15  to  20 
years,  but  it  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  be  considered  an  open 
society. 

Mr.  Packard.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Leahy.  And  I  commend  you  for  that.  And  I  commend 
you  for  sticking  to  it.  Because,  my  limited  experience  on  these 
things  with  the  Chinese  has  been,  you  know,  push  a  bit,  and  if  you 
give  a  bit,  then  after  that  book  disappeared  there  would  be  others. 

Mr.  Packard.  Exactly.  We  take  President  Kennedy's  view  that  a 
trip  of  1,000  miles  starts  with  this  particular  first  step. 

Senator  Leahy.  A  saying  which  probably  began  with  Ted 
Sorenson.  [Laughter.] 
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SUBCOMMITTEE  RECESS 


I  agree  with  you,  though,  on  the  principle.  I  absolutely  agree 
with  you. 

Gentlemen,  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 

The  subcommittee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.,  Wednes- 
day, June  30,  when  we  will  hear  from  Ambassador  Warren  Zim- 
merman, Bureau  for  Refugee  Programs,  the  Department  of  State. 

[Whereupon,  at  5:25  p.m.,  Tuesday,  June  15,  the  subcommittee 
was  recessed,  to  reconvene  at  2:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  30.] 


Material  Submitted  Subsequent  to  Conclusion  of 

Hearing 

[Clerk's  note. — The  following  statements  were  received  subse- 
quent to  conclusion  of  hearing.  The  statements  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record  at  this  point.] 
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STATEMENT  OF  LYNN  A.  GRENWALT,  VICE  PRESmENT  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS.  THE  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  National  Wildlife  Federation  endorses  the  testimony  offered  to  you  on  the 
ISth  of  this  month  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  and  we  recommend  the 
testimony  of  Friends  of  the  Earth  to  your  attention.  We  also  endorse  the  testimony  of 
the  Sierra  Club  as  it  relates  to  the  United  Nations  Development  Program  (UNDP),  and 
we  submit  an  updated  version  of  pages     of  the  Sierra  Club's  March  1  testimony  to  the 
House  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee  regarding  the  ITTO  (attached  as  appendix 
A).  We  submit  as  appendix  B  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  held  between  NGOs  and  from 
developing  countries  and  deputies  of  the  International  Development  Association  (IDA) 
of  the  World  Bank.  These  complement  the  testimony  put  forward  by  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  on  the  IDA  replenishment. 

We  would  like  to  add  some  observations  and  recommendations  in  three  areas: 
the  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF),  the  International  Operations  and  Programs 
Account,  and  population. 

The  GEF 

We  would  refer  you  to  the  previous  testimony  of  Barbara  J.  Bramble 
(appendix  C)  with  one  additional  recommendation:  that  the  U.S.  contribution  also  be 
conditioned  upon  the  establishment  of  a  Secretariat  for  the  GEF  that  is  independent  of 
the  Implementing  Agencies.  Aside  from  resolving  many  of  our  long-standing 
reservations  about  the  general  operations  of  the  GEF,  a  move  to  establish  an 
independent  secretariat  is  consistent  with  the  call  by  several  governments  for  an 
exploration  of  possible  alternative  funding  mechanisms  for  the  UNCED  agreements  on 
Biodiversity  and  Climate  Change.  For  a  discussion  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  GEF  as  it 
currently  operates  in  the  funding  of  biodiversity  conservation,  we  recommend  to  your 
attention  the  report  The  GEF  and  Biodiversity  Conservation:  Lessons  to  Date  and 
Recommendations  for  Future  Action  prepared  by  Conservation  International  (appendix 
D). 

Internationa!  Operations  and  Programs  Account 

We  would  like  to  recommend  increases  in  the  appropriations  for  several 
organizations,  and  a  conditioned  appropriation  at  last  year's  level  for  one  program,  the 
ITTO.  Our  requests  for  increases  or  for  funding  levels  to  be  maintained  at  the  level  of 
the  Administration's  budget  request  are  ouUined  in  the  table  below: 


Organization 

Request 

Rationale                                  f 

UNDP 

$127  m. 

Serves  coordinating  function  of  UNDP            1 
within  U.N.  system;  U.S.  should  support  new 
Administrator  by  appropriating  full  requested 
amount. 

UNEP 

$25  m. 

UNEP  is  underfunded  in  view  of  its 
mandate;  telecommunications  needs. 

lUCN 

$2.8  m. 

Cost-effectiveness  in  institution  building, 
extension  and  research;  new  initiatives. 
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Organization 

Request 

Rationale 

CITES 

$1.23  M. 

Importance  of  CITES  in  maintaining 
biodiversity;  chronic  underfunding;  need  to 
avoid  it  being  compromised  by  self-interested 
funders. 

World 
Heritage 

$650,000 

Effectiveness  in  winning  protected  status  for 
natural  and  cultural  monuments  world  wide. 

ITTO 

no 
change 

Increased  oversight  of  ITTO  is  needed  to 
ensure  that  it  fulfills  its  stated  purposes. 

-''n 


A  few  words  on  the  requested  increase  for  lUCN  are  in  order:  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation  supports  lUCN's  proposal  for  a  "Global  Initiative  for  National 
Environmental  Funds".    It  begins  with  the  creation  of  a  core  fund  of  $15  m.  to  be 
used  in  setting  up  national  endowments  for  environmental  protection.  lUCN  would 
administer  the  multilateral  fund  through  an  International  Coordinating  Committee.  The 
advantages  conferred  by  the  national-level  funds  would  include:  decentralization  of 
environmental  financing  (relative  to  institutions  such  as  the  GEF  and  the  World  Bank); 
stabilization  of  financing  for  long-term  ecosystem  and  biological  diversity  conservation 
work;  the  advancement  of  cooperation  in  these  matters  among  governments,  NGOs 
and  the  private  sector;  promoting  national  and  regional  conservation  priorities  in  a 
coordinated  way;  and  linking  the  preservation  of  ecosystems  with  poverty  alleviation 
in  the  course  of  sustainable  development.   We  submit  for  your  attention  a  draft 
discussion  document  prepared  by  lUCN  on  the  Initiative  (attached  as  appendix  E). 

Population 

NWF  views  population  —  both  in  terms  of  growth  and  migration,  as  well  as 
human  interaction  with  natural  resources  ~  as  a  critical  component  of  sustainable 
development.    Counselor  Tim  Wirth  recently  announced  at  the  Second  Preparatory 
Committee  Meeting  for  the  1994  International  Conference  on  Population  and 
Development,  the  U.S.  commitment  to  developing  a  more  comprehensive  approach  to 
international  population  issues. 


NWF  would  like  to  reiterate  Counselor  Wirth's  policy  recommendations  which 
focus  on  program  integration  for  a  more  effective  population  policy  effort,  one  that  is 
founded  in  human  rights. 

This  means  not  only  a  continued  emphasis  on  voluntary  family  planning,  but 
programs  that  put  increased  emphasis  on  reproductive  health  care  and  primary  health 
care  (with  an  focus  on  child  survival).    Other  key  elements  should  include  programs  to 
support  the  empowerment  of  women  —  including  equalizing  girls'  education  and 
boys',  and  targeting  economic  development  for  women  ~  because  they  are  the  core 
laborers  of  many  societies.    And  of  course,  population  must  be  addressed  within  the 
context  of  natural  resource  management. 


For  FY  1994,  NWF  recommends  an  overall  total  of  $725  million  for 
international  population  assistance.   The  absolute  unmet  need  for  voluntary  family 
planning  grows  even  as  the  proportion  of  couples  using  it  expands.     We  also 
recommend  the  funding  levels  reflected  in  Senator  Bingaman's  bill  (S1096)  which 
includes  $350  million  for  girls'  education,  $405  million  for  child  survival  and  at  least 
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$100  million  for  a  safe  motherhood  initiative.  By  investing  adequately  now  in  child 
survival,  and  in  women's  status,  education  and  access  to  health  and  family  planning 
services  we  can  achieve  p(^lation  stabilization  at  least  cost.  Delay  will  only  ensure 
greater  costs  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NWF  recognizes  your  continued  efforts  to  increase  funds  for 
population,  and  we  applaud  you  for  your  determination.    We  also  recognize  that  in 
order  to  reach  the  Year  2000  worldwide  funding  goal  for  population  activities  that  is 
set  out  in  the  Amsterdam  E>eclaration;  $9  billion  annually,  the  U.S.  would  need  to 
appropriate  more  than  $200  million  over  the  President's  budget  request.  We  know  you 
understand  how  important  population  funding  is  to  the  future  habitability  of  our  planet. 
We  hope  you  will  remind  members  of  the  Subcommittee  and  of  the  Senate  that  the 
total  funds  needed  from  all  nations  to  fully  fund  pqjulation  activities  at  the  Amsterdam 
level  would  still  amount  to  only  one  percent  of  current  spending  on  armaments  and 
preparations  for  war. 

Finally,  concerning  Uie  United  Nations  Population  Fund  (UNFPA),  the  House 
Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  Subcommittee  recommends  funding  of  $36  million, 
and  we  urge  you  to  at  least  match  this.    Again,  we  appreciate  your  previous  support 
or  UNFPA. 

yOan  Sincerely, 

ipynn  A.  Greenwalt 
Vice  Presid^  for  International  Affairs 
c:  Sen.  McConnell 

Enclosures: 

[Clerks's  note._Due  to  the  their  volume,  the  following  appendices  have  been 
retained  in  subcommittee  files.] 

A.  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization  and  Agreement  -  updated 
testimony  of  the  Sierra  Club.    Annex:  Broadening  the  Scope  of  the  International 
Tropical  Timber  Agreement  to  Encompass  Timber  Agreement  to  Encompass 
Timber  from  All  Tvpes  of  Forests:  a  Rationale  for  U.S.  suptx)rt. 

B.  Meeting  between  IDA  Deputies.  Executive  Directors,  and  NGOs:  September 
16.  1992.  (Minutes) 

C.  Statement  of  Barbara  J.  Bramble  before  the  Subcommittee  on  International 
Development,  Finance,  Trade  and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  Banking  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

D.  The  GEF  and  Biodiversity  Conservation:  Lessons  to  Date  and 
Recommendations  for  Future  Action.  Russel  Mittermeier  and  Ian  Bowles. 

E.  lUCN  Draft  Discussion  Paper:  Global  Initiative  for  National  Environmental 
Funds. 
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International  Tropical  Timber  Organization  and  Agreement  -  updated  testimony  of 
the  Sierra  Club,  supported  by  NWF. 

The  Sierra  Club  endorses  testimony  on  the  international  financial  institutions 
presented  separately  by  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund  and  World  Wildlife  Fund. 
Although  we  have  not  testified  on  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 
(ITTO)  before,  the  organization  and  the  agreement  that  establishes  it,  as  well  as  the 
U.S.  position  and  role  in  both,  is  of  growing  interest  and  concern.  The  views 
expressed  herein  on  the  ITTO  are  also  endorsed  by  the  National  Wildlife  Federation 
and  the  Friends  of  the  Earth,  U.S. 

Established  in  1983,  two  critical  objectives  of  the  50  member  agreement  are:  "to 
promote  the  expansion  and  diversification  of  international  trade  in  tropical  timber  and 
the  improvement  of  structural  conditions  in  the  tropical  timber  market,"  and  "to 
encourage  the  development  of  national  policies  aimed  at  sustainable  utilization  and 
conservation  of  tropical  forests  and  their  genetic  resources,  and  at  maintaining  the 
ecological  balance  in  the  regions  concerned."'   So  far  it  has  achieved  neither. 

Background  -  The  UNCED  Forest  Principles 

In  order  to  understand  the  international  context  in  which  the  International 
Tropical  Timber  Organization  exists,  we  must  refer  to  one  of  several  key  documents 
which  emerged  from  the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  (UNCED)  in  Rio,  known  as  the  "Earth  Summit."  The  document  is  the 
Forest  Principles,  known  in  full  as  the  "Non-legally  binding  authoritative  statement  of 
principles  for  a  global  consensus  on  the  management,  conservation,  and  sustainable 
development  of  all  types  of  forests." 

In  the  Forest  Principles,  two  key  elements  stand  out  amongst  the  rest.  These  are 
that  the  Forest  Principles  represent  a  "first  global  consensus  on  forests,"  and  that  they 
"should  apply  to  all  types  of  forests."^   Although  these  points  seem  fairly  obvious, 
negotiation  of  the  Forest  Principles  was  amongst  the  most  contentious  efforts  of  the 
Rio  Earth  Summit.   Their  conclusion  yielded  a  strong  consensus  that  in  the  future, 
international  agreements  and  institutions  addressing  forests  should  include  all  forest 
types.  There  must  be  no  double  standards.  We  believe  that  all  international  agreements 
and  institutional  arrangements  relating  to  forests  should  be  examined  for 
appropriateness  of  the  inclusion  of  all  forest  types. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  important  precedent  and  building  block  that  these 
Principles  represented,  and  interest  in  a  ftiture  Global  Forests  Convention  amongst 
some  parties,  no  schedule  was  adopted  for  further  international  dialogue  or  action  on 
the  Principles  or  a  Global  Forest  Convention.   This  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  other 
major  agreements  adopted;  the  Climate  Change  Convention,  and  the  Convention  on 
Biological  Diversity. 


'  International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement,  1983.  (p. 8) 

^  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development.  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

3-14  June  1992.  "non-legally  binding  authoritative  statement  of  principles  for  a  global 
consensus  on  the  management,  conservation  and  sustainable  development  of  all  types  of 
forests"  A/CONF.151/6/Rev.l. 
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Environmentalists  Review  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization 

In  September,  1992  several  environmental  organizations  concluded  a  lengthy, 
collaborative  review  of  the  ITTO's  performance  in  the  five  years  it  has  been 
operating'.    We  can  unambiguously  state  here  that  the  consensus  of  environmental 
groups  worldwide  is  that  the  ITTO  has  thus  far  been  ineffectual  in  its  efforts  to 
regulate  or  improve  the  tropical  timber  trade,  to  identify  and  fiind  high  quality  timber 
management  or  trade-related  projects,  or  to  effect  changes  in  critical  trade,  pricing, 
tariff  and  timber  management  policies.    Excerpts  from  a  recent  World  Wildlife  Fund 
letter  to  the  lead  U.S.  negotiator  for  the  U.S.  at  the  ITTO  apdy  summarize  the  widely 
held  concerns:  "At  the  policy  level,  the  ITTO  has  not  been  successful  in  transplanting 
its  guidelines  and  commitments  into  improvements  in  tropical  forest  management  on 
the  ground.    No  member  country  has  made  a  genuine  and  demonstrable  commitment 
to  apply  and  implement  the  guidelines  for  sustainable  timber  management  at  the 
national  level  despite  a  Council  decision  in  May  1990  that  member  countries  should 
do  so.    Generally  speaking,  it  is  difficult  to  point  to  policy  changes  in  producing  or 
consuming  ITTO  member  countries  that  have  come  about  due  to  the  influence  of 
ITTO.  - 

"ITTO's  goal  in  supporting  field  projects  has  been  to  contribute  in  some  way  to 
fostering  improvements  in  sustainable  forest  management.  Unfortunately,  ITTO 
projects  are  of  very  uneven  quality  and  are  so  numerous  that  the  organization's 
capacity  to  review,  manage,  and  evaluate  them  is  overstretched.  Social  and 
environmental  aspects  of  tropical  forest  management  have  not  been  properly 
addressed.  Environmental  Impact  Assessments  and  pre-project  appraisals  have  not 
been  carried  out,  and  the  approval  of  projects  by  the  Council  has  often  been  done  on 
political,  rather  than  technical  grounds. 

Trade-related  issues  are  vital  for  producing  countries  and  are  of  far  greater 
importance  than  project  funding.  ITTO's  role  in  trade  must  be  to  improve  the  trade  in 
timber  produced  under  sustainable  forest  management  practices.  Unfortunately,  ITTO 
has  not  acted  on  its  role  as  a  commodity  agreement  to  address  how  trade  issues  such 
as  tariff  barriers,  timber  pricing,  and  value-added  processing  can  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  question.  In  addition,  reporting  by  members  -  whether  concerning  supply  of 
timber  products  from  producers  or  demand  for  timber  from  consumers  —  has  been 
ft-agmentary  at  best  and  the  ITTO  lacks  the  ability  to  apply  sanctions  or  incentives  to 
encourage  improved  reporting."  * 

Although,  as  noted  by  WWF,  the  ITTO's  inability  to  apply  sanctions  or        /^ 
incentives  to  encourage  improved  reporting  in  the  ITTO  is  of  concern  indeed,  tlje  real 
crime  is  that  ITTO  has  taken  no  measures  to  ensure  that  the  international  trade  in 
tropical  timbers  moves  toward  trade  in  timber  from  sustainably  managed  forests 
only. 

In  1990,  the  ITTO  adopted  something  called  "Target  2000,"  which  hold?  that  by 
2000,  all  trade  in  tropical  timbers  by  ITTO  member  countries  should  come  from 
sustainably  managed  forests.  The  U.S.  was  the  only  ITTO  member  to  oppose  the  2000 
target  date  and  "expressed  reservation  about  being  held  accountable  for  adhering  to  the 
Ume  ft-ame."' 
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22  September  1992.  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  U.K.  Conclusion 
and  Recommendations  on  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Organization. 

*  October  21,  1992.  World  Wildlife  Fund.  Letter  from  Matt  Perl  to  Milton 

Drucker. 
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World  Wildlife  Fund.  May  23  press  release,  Indonesia. 
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However,  since  1990  there  have  been  absolutely  no  serious  attempts  by  the 
rrrO,  or  the  member  countries,  to  impose  restrictions,  adopt  incentives  or  initiate 
other  meaningful  measures  to  ensure  that  the  ITTO  and  its  member  countries  would 
actually  achieve  this  goal.*  Voluntary  reporting  on  progress  toward  Target  2000  has 
been  extremely  slim,  and  no  countries  have  announced  and  adopted  action  plans.  The 
U.S.  government  has  yet  to  clearly  state  its  commitment  to  this  target  date  or  to 
deliver  its  action  plan  to  meet  it,  although  attention  to  Target  2000' s  importance  has 
been  on  the  rise. 

Nevertheless,  with  as  much  as  25%  of  all  trt^cal  forest  loss  directly  related  to 
logging,  according  to  some  experts',  and  less  than  1  %  of  the  trade  in  tropical  timber 
originating  from  sustainably  numaged  forests  as  of  1990*,  there  is  absolutely  no  time 
to  waste.  The  foot  dragging  and  negligible  real  progress  toward  this  target  date,  which 
most  regard  anyway  as  "too  little,too  late"  to  affect  most  of  the  remaining  vast  tracts 
of  relatively  intact  tropical  forests,  has  caused  many  groups,  including  the  Sierra 
Club,  to  conclude  that  without  binding  targets  and  timetables,  required  reporting  and 
solid  enforcement  measures,  the  "Target  2000"  amounts  to  little  more  than  a  public 
relations  ploy. 

Please  remember:  in  1992  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  updated  its  global  deforestation  rates,  and  found  that  between  40  to  50 
million  acres  of  forests  were  being  damaged  or  destroyed  each  year.  This  is  an  area 
roughly  equivalent  to  Washington  State.  In  addition,  deforestation  rates  in  individual 
countries  have  been  on  the  rise,  and  many  formerly  tropical  timber  exporting  countries 
have  become  net  importers  of  timber,  due  to  the  depletion  of  the  bulk  of  their 
productive  forests.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 

Renegotiation  of  the  International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement 

The  renegotiation  of  the  1983  International  Tropical  Timber  Agreement  (ITTA, 
hereafter  "the  agreement")  is  underway,  and  once  adopted  is  ejqtected  to  be  in  effect 
for  ten  years.  Two  informal  negotiating  sessions  have  occurred  since  September, 
1992;  the  first  formal  session  was  held  in  April  and  the  second  is  scheduled  for  June 
21-25. 

While  originally  expected  to  conclude  by  June,  1993,  it  is  now  possible  that 
negotiations  may  stretch  until  next  year.  The  primary  reason  for  the  potential  delay  is 
the  radically  differing  positions  of  the  "producer"  arid  "consumer"  caucuses. 

ITTO  "producer"  countries  (those  from  the  tropics,  even  though  they  may  be  net 
importers  of  tropical  timber)  argue  that  the  scope  of  the  ITTA  should  be  broadened. 
As  a  commodity  agreement,  they  say,  the  ITTO  must  incorporate  all  timbers  traded 
internationally.  This  position  was  adopted  formally  by  the  ITTO  producer  caucus  in 
Quito,  Ecuador  in  late  January.  The  "consumer"  caucus,  led  by  the  United  States, 
strongly  disagree.  The  Sierra  Club,  Friends  of  the  Earth,  National  Wildlife  Federation 
as  well  as  the  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Greenpeace  International  and  the  Worid 

While  it  is  commendable  that  the  ITTO  developed  several  sets  of  guidelines 
for  sustainable  forest  management,  an  ITTO  member  country  has  yet  to  adopt  any  of  these 
guideUnes.or  implement  them  in  national  l^islation.   Furthermore,  environmental  groups 
find  these  guidelines  severely  skewed  toward  "sustained  yield"  timber  production  rather  than 
sustainable  management  of  forests  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  including  timber  production  as 
well  as  the  maintenance  of  environmental  services,  biological  and  genedc  diversity. 

Norman  Meyers,  British  ecologist,  personal  communication. 
•  Duncan  Poore,  No  Timber  Without  Trees.  ITTO,  1990. 
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Wildlife  Fund  side  with  the  producer  countries.  The  ITTA  must  include  all  timbers. 
In  brief,  there  are  at  least  five  reasons  that  the  11  lA  must  include  all  timbers: 

1 .  To  eliminate  an  unfair  double  standard. 

2.  To  increase  the  potential  for  the  ITTO  to  effectively  address  fundamental  timber 

trade  issues,  and  to  minimize  differences  in  standards  and  practices. 

3.  To  generate  a  much  wider  debate  in  temperate  countries  over  sustainability 

standards. 

4.  To  bring  the  huge  temperate  timber  trade  under  some  sort  of  international 

regime,  and  to  encourage  it  to  meet  standards  of  sustainability. 

5.  To  continue  progress  in  the  broader  arena  of  global  forest  i>olicy  making. 

In  addition,  the  ITTA  is  the  only  U.N.  commodity  agreement  that  excludes  a 
portion  of  the  commodity  in  question  based  on  its  regional  origin.   This  flies  in  the 
face  of  other  international  agreements,  such  as  the  UNCED  Forest  Principles,  as  we 
mentioned  earlier,  the  UNCED  Agenda  21  (covering  all  forest  types),  and  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT),  which  currently  disallows  exclusive  or 
discriminatory  treatment  of  products  based  on  their  region  of  origin.  Annex  I  contains 
a  detailed  examination  of  these  and  other  issues  relating  to  the  expansion  of  the  ITTA. 


Clinton  Administration 

Our  organizations  have  worked  diligendy  with  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  ITTO 
to  make  our  views  known.   Written  comments  were  submitted  in  September,  1992, 
and  our  positions  have  not  changed  since  then.    Our  organizations  will  continue  to 
express  our  views  to  and  work  closely  with  the  Clinton  Administration.    While  the 
Clinton  Administration's  position  on  the  renegotiations  is  still  not  fully  clear,  we  do 
highlight  President  Clinton's  commitment  in  his  recently  released  Economic  Package 
to  "address  more  coherendy  the  many  challenges  posed  by  the  degradation  of  the 
global  environment,  through  strong  support  for  international  agreements  and  programs 
to  protect  that  environment."  (p.  68)   President  Clinton  has  pledged  to  build  a  "new 
approach  to  global  environmental  problems,"  and  we  are  hopefiil  that  renegotiation  of 
the  ITTA  will  be  one  of  the  first  places  that  he  and  his  team  begin. 

Recommendations  for  the  Committee 

In  view  of  our  close  examination  of  the  ITTO's  performance,  and  consistent  with 
our  expressed  views  to  the  U.S.  government  elsewhere,  we  would  like  to  recommend 
that  the  following  broad  conditions  be  attached  to  Congressional  appropriations  for 
U.S.  participation  in  the  ITTO: 

1 .      The  agreement  must  cover  all  types  of  timber  traded  internationally,  including 
temperate,  tropical,  boreal  and  austral  woods. 

2.      The  agreement's  primary  focus  should  be  trade-related  commodity  issues,  such  as 
ensuring  market  transparency,  the  internalization  of  costs  (including  social  and 
environmental  costs),  prices,  domestic  wood  processing,  and  technology 
transfers. 
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3.  The  agreement  should  contain  targets  and  timetables,  and  enforcement  measures, 

to  transform  the  current  international  timber  trade  into  trade  in  timber  from 
sustainably     managed  forests  only.   Key  elements  of  such  a  program  should 
include:  timber  labelling,  a  system  for  further  defining,  identifying  and 
providing  incentives  for  timber  produced  fVom  sustainably  managed  forests, 
differential  tariffs,  and  endorsement  of  the  use  of  sanctions  as  enforcement 
measures  under  the  agreement,  if  needed.   The  ITTO's  "Target  2000"  should 
be  added  to  the  agreement,  but  only  if  accompanied  by  solid  measures  to 
achieve  it. 

4.  The  agreement  should  significantly  reduce  the  ITTO's  project  identifying  and 

funding  activities.    For  those  few  ITTO  projects  that  remain.  Environmental 
Impact  Assessments  must  be  required,  while  research  projects  related  directly  to 
trade  policy  development,  and  institutional  strengthening  of  timber  trade 
information   gathering  capacities  receive  priority. 

In  addition,  immediately  prior  to  President  Bush's  departure  from  office,  $2 
million  in  new  funding  for  U.S.  particq)ation  in  the  ITTO  was  appropriated.   In  light 
of  this  additional  funding,  the  ITTO's  past  poor  performance,  and  the  altered  scope 
for  the  lilO  which  is  advised  herein,  we  recommend  increased  Committee  scrutiny  of 
the  U.S.  participation  in  the  ITTO. 

We  recommend  that  the  Committee  request  six  month  and  one  year  reports  on 
the  U.S.  progress  in  the  ITTO  in  achieving  implementation  of  the  four  key  reform 
elements  outlined  above.   We  also  recommend  that  the  Committee  request  for  its  use 
an  annual  report  on  the  international  timber  trade,  including  sununarized  information 
forest  cover  (original  and  second  growth),  and  country-by-country  progress  toward 
harvesting  only  timber  produced  from  sustainably  managed  forests.   The  role  of 
international  institutions  and  agreements  such  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Worid  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the 
Biological  Diversity  Convention  and  the  Convention  on  International  Trade  in 
Endangered  Species  to  support  and  encourage  the  transition  to  a  timber  trade  from 
sustainable  sources  only  could  also  be  examined. 


STATEMENT  OF  CYNTHIA  M.  PELAK, 
(Retomed  Peace  Corps  Volunteer) 

My  name  is  Cynthia  Pelak,  and  1  am  a  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  who 
served  in  Zaire  from  1984  to  1987.     1  am  speaking  as  a  former  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
and  the  President  of  a  national  Returned  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  group  with  over  400 
members. 

1  submit  this  testimony  in  favor  of  including  FY  1994  funds  for  the  Peace  Corps  to 
include  the  cost  of  abortions  for  the  thousands  of  women  who  are  currently  serving  their 
country  as  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  for  the  hundreds  of  others  who  will  begin  their 
service  in  1994.   As  you  are  aware,  the  current  policy  of  the  Peace  Corps  permits  only 
temporary  medical  separation  and  air  travel  expenses  for  female  Peace  Corps  Volunteer 
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who  become  pregnant  during  their  term  of  service  and  who  seek  an  abortion.   A  woman 
must  pay  all  medical  costs  of  the  abortion  procedure  and  the  likely  exhoritant  costs  of 
traveling  from  remote  areas  in  the  world  to  a  U.S.  medical  facility  which  are  not  ct)vered 
by  the  Peace  Corps  travel  allowance.   As  you  should  also  be  aware,  a  woman  who  does 
not  terminate  her  pregnancy,  regardless  of  her  marital  status,  will  be  automatically 
medically  separated  from  the  Peace  Corps  and  thus  will  be  forced  to  forego  all  benefits 
due  to  volunteers  serving  their  full  term. 

I  am  urging  the  committee  to  include  the  funds  in  this  budget  for  the  medical  cost 

of  abortions  because  it  is  simply  unjust  to  do  anything  less.  The  Peace  Corps  covers  all 

other  medical  costs  of  women  and  men  serving  as  volunteers.   I  see  only  unethical 

political  reasons  for  this  denial  of  a  most  basic  health  care  service.   The  number  of 

female  volunteers  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps  is  approximately  3,500.   The  total  number 
of  women  seeking  abortions  during  their  service  is  small.   It  would  be  unconscionable  to 

continue  this  discrimination  against  women  based  on  a  financial  argument. 

As  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  I  earned  $125/month  serving  as  a  Fisheries  Extension 
Agent  in  a  rural  village  in  central  Zaire.    It  took  me  on  average  three  to  four  travel  days 
to  reach  the  Peace  Corps  medical  facility  assuming  that  all  went  as  planned  which,  I  must 
add,  is  hardly  ever  the  case  in  third  world  countries.   Volunteers  often  spent  up  to  three 
days  merely  trying  to  talk  with  the  medical  officer  in  Kinsha.sa  from  the  regional  capitol. 
Due  to  the  means  of  communication  in  Zaire  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  keep  any 
medical  concern  private.    I  give  you  this  background  to  set  the  stage  of  the  unique 
circumstances  in  the  life  of  a  typical  Peace  Corps  Volunteer.   Given  these  logi.stical 
factors  it  is  easy  to  recognize  that  a  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  who  thinks  she  is  pregnant 
faces  a  great  number  of  obstacles  in  seeking  and  obtaining  medical  care. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  problems  facing  a  woman  is  the  cost  of  the  abortion.   If 
a  woman  does  not  have  the  funds  to  cover  the  procedure  it  may  mean  delaying  the 
abortion  which  would,  in  turn,  mean  both  increased  costs  and  risks.   Volunteers  are  given 
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a  stipend  in  the  currency  of  the  host  country  to  cover  all  living  exfxinses  except  medical. 
Since  volunteers  are  not  allowed  to  work  for  additional  funds  they  are  dependent  on 
their  stipend.   At  $125/month  it  would  have  taken  me  quite  some  time  to  a)me  up  with 
several  hundred  dollars  to  pay  for  an  abortion  if  I  had  needed  one.   Even  if  a  woman  has 
family  with  the  financial  means  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  abortion,  she  usually  can  not  share 
this  personal  decision  with  them  for  one  reason  or  another.   In  addition  to  the  financial 
burden,  a  woman  is  burdened  again  by  having  to  travel  alone,  without  her  husband  or 
partner,  to  a  foreign  city  and  search  out  medical  services.   In  the  case  of  rape  the 
situation  again  becomes  even  more  complicated. 

Currently  the  Peace  Corps  is  working  to  recruit  a  diverse  volunteer  corps  to 
include  individuals  from  different  economic  backgrounds.   Adding  this  funding  will  assist 
in  achieving  that  goal.  Given  the  extremely  difficult  situations  Peace  Corps  faces,  it  does 
an  excellent  job  in  making  sure  volunteers  receive  the  best  and  quickest  medical 
attention  if  necessary,  but  the  job  becomes  that  much  more  difficult  if  the  political  policy 
of  restricting  full  medical  coverage  for  abortions  remains  intact. 

It  is  sadly  ironic  that  U.S.  women  travel  all  over  the  world  serving  their  country  to 
a.ssist  in  development  efforts  such  as  increasing  health  care  access  yet  face  the  same 
unjust  reproductive  rights  policies  as  their  third  world  sisters.   Both  are  left  in  dangerous 
and  humiliating  situations.     I  urge  you  to  include  funding  in  FY  1994  for  abortion 
services  for  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  and  put  an  end  to  the  discrimination. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testimony. 


STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  A.  HELLMAN,  PRESIDENT  AND  DI- 
RECTOR, THE  U.S.  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 
ENVIRONMENT  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  Richard  A. 
Hellman,  President  and  a  Director  of  the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  United 
Nations  Environment  Programme  (US/UNEP).  I  am  also  an  attorney  in 
private  practice  in  Washington,  D.C.  USAJNEP  aims  to  make  UNEP  as  well- 
known,  positively  regarded,  and  fully  supported  proportionately  in  the  U.S. 
as,  for  example,  such  older  and  longer-esteblished  organizations  as  UNICEF. 
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I  am  here  today  to  express  our  support  for  increased  funding  for 
UNEP  and  for  an  increased  U.S.  role  in  international  environmental  issues 
generally.  I  served  as  chief  minority  counsel  on  the  staff  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Public  Works  in  the  mid-1970's  and 
understand  well  the  competing  pressures  which  you  face  in  determining 
funding   levels   for   various   programs. 

I  believe  there  are  five  points  your  Committee  should  factor  into  its 
recommendation  for  UNEP  funding  levels  and  support  for  international 
environmental  action.  First,  environmental  problems  are  becoming  an 
increasing  threat  to  our  health  and  well-being;  second,  environmental 
problems  are  by  their  nature  international  in  scope  and  do  not  stop  at 
national  boundaries;  third,  given  the  international  nature  of  environmental 
problems,  their  solutions  also  must  be  international;  fourth,  if  international 
efforts  are  to  be  successful,  the  U.S.  must  be  a  leader,  not  a  reluctant 
follower  or  obstructionist;  and  fifth,  UNEP,  as  an  organization,  has 
performed  an  invaluable  role  thus  far,  has  avoided  most  of  the 
politicization  and  bureaucratization  often  typical  of  U.N.  agencies,  and  has 
the  potential  to  make  a  still  greater  contribution  to  solving  the  growing 
environmental   concerns   facing   us,   if  it  is  adequatelv   supported. 

The  world  has  undergone  a  geopolitical  upheaval  in  the  past  few 
years  that  ended  the  East-West  conflict  successfully  and  hopefully  is 
ushering  in  an  era  of  relative  peace  and  stability.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senators:  you  have  played  a  major  role  in  the  strategy  that  ensured 
America's  success  and  you  well  understand  that  leadership  requires 
commitment,  understanding,  and  action.  And  perhaps  more  importantly, 
you  realize  that  if  we  do  not  lead,  others  will. 

Now  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large  face  a  set  of 
environmental  challenges  that  threatens  the  health  and  prosperity  of 
people  and  nations.  It  is  becoming  clear  that  not  only  will  environmental 
concerns  be  a  dominant  issue  over  the  next  decade  and  beyond,  but  that 
environmental    problems    are    uniquely    international    in    nature.       One    need 
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only  look  at  the  Persian  Gulf  oil  slicks,  the  losses  of  rainforests  in  Latin 
America  and  Asia,  and  changes  in  the  world's  common  atmosphere, 
especially  the  protective  ozone  layer.  These  threats  are  so  great  and  so 
universal  that  no  one  country  —  or  even  a  limited  group  of  nations  —  can 
hope  to  confront  them  alone.     They  compel  us  to  act  together. 

As  you  recall,  UNEP  was  created  as  a  consequence  of  the  1972  U.N. 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  in  Stockholm  to  coordinate  the 
environmental  activities  of  the  U.N.  UNEP's  role  has  been  to  define  the 
dimensions  of  environmental  problems,  map  their  scope,  and  develop 
regional  and  multilateral  mechanisms  involving  governments,  industry, 
academia,  and  individuals  to  address  these  concerns.  It  is  neither  an 
environmental  bank  nor  an  executing  agency.  While  it  employs  only  some 
250  professionals,  it  is  involved  in  over  400  projects  focused  in  six  major 
areas: 

•  Atmospheric  issues  -  global  warming,  ozone  depletion,  and  acid 
rain 

•  Fresh    water 

•  Oceans  and  coastal  areas  -  pollution  and  coastal  zone  management 

•  Land   degradation    -   desertification   and   deforestation 

•  Loss  of  biological  diversity  -  endangered  species 

•  Hazardous  waste  and  toxic  chemicals 

In  1992  world  leaders  adopted  Agenda  21,  an  ambitious  program  for 
action,  at  the  U.N.  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil.  I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  participate  on  behalf  of 
US/UNEP  and  as  an  official  non-governmental  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
delegation.  For  this  Earth  Summit,  UNEP  was  asked  by  the  governments 
convening  there  to  coordinate  preparations  in   17  specific  program  areas. 

UNEP  also  was  the  lead  agency  for  the  intergovernmental 
negotiations   that   led    to   the   precedent-setting   Convention   on   Biodiversity. 
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I  am  pleased  that,  as  we  and  others  urged,  the  U.S.  now  has  joined  161 
other  countries  in  signing  the  Biodiversity  Convention,  for  which  UNEP 
furnishes    the    Interim    Secretariat. 

In  1991-92,  UNEP  worked  closely  with  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  to  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  global  assessment  of  climate 
change  through  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  (IPCC). 
The  IPCC  provided  the  analytical  basis  for  the  Framework  Convention  on 
Climate  Change  signed  in  Rio. 

As  the  Secretariat  for  the  Vienna  Convention  on  Ozone  Depletion  and 
the  Montreal  Protocol  thereto,  UNEP  convened  a  meeting  in  Copenhagen  in 
December  1992  that  accelerated  the  phaseout  of  ozone-depleting 
substances  in  response  to  a  worldwide  appreciation  of  the  growing 
severity   of  the    threat. 

To  arrest  the  growing  problems  resulting  from  the  generation  and 
movement  of  hazardous  wastes,  UNEP  facilitated  the  process  leading  to  the 
Basel  Convention  on  the  Control  of  Transboundary  Movement  of  Hazardous 
Wastes  and  their  Disposal.  This  convention  went  into  force  in  1992  upon 
ratification  by  21   countries  including  the  U.S. 

In  1992  UNEP's  Industry  and  Environment  Program  Activity  Center 
played  a  leading  role  in  promoting  low-waste  technologies  and  their 
application  in  developing  countries.  A  computer-based  information 
exchange  --  the  International  Cleaner  Production  Information 
Clearinghouse  -  is  now  operational.  The  program  provides  assistance  to 
developing  countries'  industries  in  meeting  their  commitments  under  the 
Climate  Change  Convention  and  the  Montreal  Protocol  on  Ozone. 

UNEP  is  one  of  the  three  partners,  with  the  World  Bank  and  the 
UNDP,  which  manage  the  Global  Environment  Facility  (GEF),  that  provides 
incremental  resources  to  limit  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases,  preserve 
biodiversity,   protect   international    waters,    and    safeguard    the   ozone   layer,. 
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UNEP's    role    is     to    ensure    compliance    with  applicable    international 

environmental   agreements,  policies,  and  priorities,  and   to  provide  scientiflc 

expertise.      It  also  functions  as  the  Secretariat  of  the  GEFs  Scientific  and 
Technical   Advisory   Panel. 

In  a  major  leadership  change,  UNEP  received  a  new  Executive 
Director  in  1992.  Dr.  Mostafa  Tolba  retired  as  Executive  Director  of  UNEP 
in  December  1992  after  17  years  of  service.  The  new  Executive  Director  is 
Ms.  Elizabeth  Dowdeswell  of  Canada,  former  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Environment  Canada  and  head  of  the  Atmospheric  Environment  Service 
there.  Ms.  Dowdeswell  also  has  been  named  to  head  Habitat,  the  U.N. 
Centre  for  the  Urban  Environment.  She  already  has  committed  UNEP  and 
Habitat  to  revitalized  management,  solid  professionalism,  and  results- 
oriented  plans  and  budgets,  so  we  are  expecting  exciting  results  in  the  near 
future. 

UNEP  currently  provides  the  Secretariat  for  each  of  five  major  global 
environmental  conventions  and  manages  44  trust  funds,  including  six  for 
such  regional  seas  programs  as  the  Caribbean. 

In  its  relatively  short  lifetime,  UNEP  has  made  a  real  difference  in 
the  world's  understanding  of  and  approach  to  environmental  problems.  It 
also  has  managed  to  make  this  difference  while  avoiding  the  diverting 
politicization  and  stifling  bureaucratization  that  sometimes  have  marked 
U.N.  programs. 

There  are  several  current  trends  in  U.S.  policy  which  affect  UNEP  and 
its  support  directly.  The  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is  shrinking,  in  part 
because  its  traditional  mission  is  changing  and  requires  redefinition  for 
this  new  era,  but  also  because  domestic  needs  have  become  so 
overwhelming. 

Concurrently,  the  need  to  support  multilateral  mechanisms  like  UNEP 
so  as  to  leverage  our  dollars,  while  hopefully  maintaining  our  influence, 
has    grown.       Environmental    concerns    have    become    one    of    the    most 
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important  international  issues  about  which  people  care  and  in  which 
people  think  government  should  play  a  meaningful  role.  UNEP  has  the 
potential  to  play  a  very  meaningful  role  as  these  trends  develop  and 
intersect. 

UNEP's  chance  to  meet  its  potential  and  accomplish  its  mission  lies  — 
as  it  historically  always  has  -  in  the  hands  of  such  national  bodies  as  the 
Congress  and  particularly  this  subcommittee.  UNEP's  mandate  already  is 
significantly  mismatched  with  its  capacity.  Under  your  able  leadership, 
Mr.  Chairman,  UNEP's  Appropriations  for  FY  1993  increased  to  $21  million 
in  a  particularly  harsh  political  environment.  The  growing  agenda  of 
critical  needs  which  UNEP  must  address  clearly  warrants  a  U.S.  investment 
of  no  less  than  $30  million  for  FY  1994. 

The  question  we  face  is  really  one  of  leadership.  Little  more  than  a 
year  ago  we  were  discussing  whether  the  President  even  would  attend  the 
Rio  Earth  Summit  on  the  Environment  and  Development;  then  whether  U.S. 
positions  at  that  conference  would  reflect  honorably  upon  the  very  real 
U.S.  national  record  of  achievement  and  promise  in  the  field  of 
environmental  action.  Sadly,  we  faltered  without  good  reason  at  Rio  and 
came  up  lame. 

Now  I  believe  the  potential  for  international  cooperation  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  the  global  environment  must  be  recognized  in  the  same 
way  that  the  benefits  of  an  international  approach  to  global  security  have 
been  recognized.  The  nations  of  the  world  today  face  a  common  threat 
from  environmental  degradation  and  an  international  solution  is  no  less  in 
the  American  interest  in  this  case  than  it  is  in  the  Middle  East  or  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  challenge  for  the  U.S.  and  the  international  community  is  to 
reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  nations  with  the  sovereignty  of  nature.  UNEP 
provides  an  institutional  mechanism  and  the  potential  for  such  a 
reconciliation   at   the   international   level.      It  deserves   our   increasingly   full 
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support:  politically,  administratively,  and  financially.  Very  frankly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  nation  we  must  put  our  money  —  and  our  political  muscle 
"  where  our  mouth  is,  on  international  environmental  matters  as  with 
some  other  overdue  and  lagging  priorities.  I  feel  sure  that  you  and.  your 
colleagues  understand  this  clearly  and  will  do  the  right  thing.  Relative  to 
other  budget  items  with  which  you  will  deal,  $30  million  is  not  a  large 
amount  of  money,  but,  rest  assured,  it  will  be  well-spent  and  it  literally 
will  make  a  world  of  difference  in  all  of  our  lives  and  those  of  future 
generations. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  and  will 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  SCHILLER  INSTITUTE 
The  Schiller  Institute  advocate*  the  immediate  ceaeation  of 
ail  funding  to  the  national  Endotrnent  of  Democracy  and  it* 
adjuncts,   and  urges  the  ianediate  cessation  of  all  funding  for 
"democracy"  projects  or  any  funding  of  any  Non-Governmental 
Organitatlons  operating  in  foreign  countries  by  the  Agency  for 
Xntematlonal  Development.      In  tlM  case  of  the  NBD,   the  Endowment 
should  be  dismantled  and  the  semi-official  status  of  its  various 
allied  agencies  returned  to  their  purely  private  function.     In 
the  case  of  AID,    funds  should  be  strictly  limited  to  projects 
involving  development  of  the  physical  economy— irrigation, 
road-building/  etc. 

The  policy  of  Project  Deaocracy,  of  which  both  the  AID  and 
the  Rational  Endowment  for  Democracy,  are  the  centers,   ie  a  hoax. 
This   £act  is  understood  throughout  the  world  today,  everywhere 
but  Washington. 

On  June  13,   in  Vienna,  Austria,  the  United  States  suffered  a 
humiliation  in  foreign  policy  on  this  count,   at  the  United 
Nations  World  Human  Rights  Conference.     Attempting  to  speak 
before  1000  people  gathered  from  Mon-Governroental  Organisations 
(NOOs),  Jimmy  Carter,   a  former  President  oC  the  United  States  and 
crusader  for  democracy  in  and  out  of  office,  was  literally 
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heckled  off  the  floor,  unable  to  complete  his  speech.  The 
incident  signals  that  the  foreign  policy  carried  out  by  the 
United  States  under  the  rubric  of  Project  Democracy,  has  no 
credibility  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

And  why  should  it?   Is  it  not  contradictory,  to  aay  the 
least,  that  the  United  States  is  determined  to  impose  democracy 
on  countries  in  Africa,  even  to  the  point  of  withholding  aid  to 
nations  suffering  the  worst  drought  of  the  century,  yet  grants 
Most  Favored  Nation  status  to  the  communist  government  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  one  of  the  most  murderous  regimes  to 
blight  the  planet  in  this  century? 

In  countries  around  the  world,  the  United  States  Project 
Democracy  apparatus,  through  which  the  United  States  carries  out 
foreign  policy  to  foster  democracy  ,in  other  countries,  is  seen  as 
merely  yet  another  way  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.   In  most  cases,  the  targeted  nations  are  allies  of 
the  Onited  States  who  have  committed  no  crime  against  U.S. 
strategic  interests.   To  our  allied  governments,  particularly  in 
the  developing  sector,  the  Project  Democracy  campaigns  are  viewed 
Merely  as  an  extension  of  operations  of  the  U.S.  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  The  classic  'CIA  coup'  has  merely  been 
replaced  by  elections  forced  by  Haehington,  to  pave  the  way  for 
opposition  forces,  who  are  often  the  recipients  of  Project 
Desiocracy  financial  largesse,  to  come  to  power.   Mo  one  in  the 
developing  countries  has  any  illusion  that  'democracy'  is  the 
real  goal  of  this  policy. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  damage  wrought  by  the  Project 
Democracy  apparatus  upon  our  own  democracy.  As  was  thoroughly 
documented  by  the  Tower  Commission  inquiry  into  the  Iran-Contre 
affair,  the  entire  array  of  illegal  activities  carried  out 
through  Oliver  North's  position  in  the  National  Security  Council 
ran  through  the  Project  Democracy  apparatus.  Agencies  directly 
related  to  Project  Democracy  and  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  turned  up  on  Oliver  North's  own  flowchart  of  the 
Xran-Contra  far-flung  network.  These  includes 

*  National  Endowment  for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty  (NBPI») 
which  received  illegal  flows  of  funds  fron  the  National  Security 
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Council «  but  which  in  turn  financed  Prodeaca,  a  direct  recipient 
of  fandfl  from  the  Rational  Endowment  for  Denoccacy. 

*  The  Sorth-South  Institute — a  recipient  of  funds  trcm  the 
Rational  Endowment  of  Democracy.  The  Institute's  personnel  was 
synonymous  with  those  of  the  International  Business 
Communications,  which  was  the  primary  shell  used  by  North's  NSC 
to  fund  the  Contras  and  fund  their  arms  suppliers. 

*  Gulf  and  Caribbean  Foundation — Aside  from  its  presence  in 
North's  flowchart,  the  Foundation  sponsored  a  1984  "fact-finding" 
trip  to  Central  America  for  Blie  Niesel  and  Michael  Ledeen.  Upon 
their  return,  Ledeen  wrote  a  tract.  The  Future  of  the  Democratic 
Revolution,  which  became  a  propagandising  tract  for  Project 
Democracy. 

In  short,  the  "Project  Deisocracy*  apparatus  of  Oliver  North 
et  al.,  and  the  apparatus  spawned  around  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy  are  one  and  the  same  net%n}rk.  Project  Democracy 
was  designed  and  set  into  place,  not  only  to  circumvent  the 
governments  of  other  nations,  but  also  circumvent  our  own 
constitutional  government  and  separation  of  powers  as  defined  by 
that  Constitution.  It  is  the  "democratic  face*  of  the  "invisible 
government." 

-  The  NBD  affiliates  - 

Other  organitations  prominently  associated  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy  include! 

*  The  American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Development  (AIFLO) 
and  the  AFL-CIO's  related  Asia  branch  AAFLI.  Since  1983,  this 
AFtr-CIO  (some  call  it  the  AFL-CIA)  has  received  about  two-thirds 
of  its  funding  from  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  For  a 
glimpse  of  its  operations,  see  the  case  study  on  Thailand  below. 

*  The  Center  for  International  Private  Enterprise.  Contrary 
to  the  word  "private*  in  its  name,  the  Center  is  self-described 

as  the  'business  representative"  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy,  a  government  agency.   It  conduits  libertarian  and  free 
trade  projects  internationally,  especially  for  the  so-called 
"informal  sector" — that  is,  the  drug-based  criminalised  sector  of 
the  economy. 
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*  The  Free  Trade  Union  Institute.  The  Institute  i  •  • 
conduit  of  NED  funds  into  AIFLD,  et  al.  The  Institute  is  a 
subsidiary  of  the  Bukharinite  networks  of  Jay  Lovestone  and  the 
AFL-CIO  Internationai  Department.   According  to  executive 
director  Bugenia  Kemble,  many  of  the  NBD  programs  run  through  the 
Institute  are  "sensitive,"  and  a  "number  of  projects  we  are 
funding  where  recipients  would  either  be  endangered  or 
emberraesed  if  specific  budgets  were  published  or  announced. * 

*  The  National  Republican  Institute  of  International  Affaire 
was  founded  in  1983  as  a  Republican  Party  conduit  for  HED  funds 

to  private  forces  In  foreign  countries. 

*  The  National  Democratic  Institute  for  International 
Affairs  serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

*  Project  Democracy-Central  America  (Prodemca)— This  ie  an 
overtly  funded  am  of  the  National  Endownent  for  Democracy. 
Prodenca  also  received  funds  for  operations  from  Oliver  North's 
National  Endowment  for  the  Preservation  of  Liberty. 

-  The  NED  Mandate  - 

The  mandate  of  the  National  Endowment  of  Democracy  lists 
five  areas  of  activity! 

*1.  Leadership  training'!  a  euphemism  for  what  more 
conventional  CIA  manuals  would  have  called  "agent  in  place'  and 
'agent  of  influence"  recruitment,  training,  and  financing. 

*2.  Education"!  training  and  broadly  defined  propaganda 
efforts. 

'3.  Strengthening  the  Institutions  of  Democracy'!  funding  of 
selected  labor  unions,  university  programs,  political  parties, 
newspapers,  business  groups,  religious  groups,  and  community 
action  programs  that  would  put  their  resources  at  the  disposal  of 
the  economic  policies  simultaneously  pushed  by  the 
NED—International  Monetary  Fund  cond:ltionalitie8,  privatisation, 
etc. 

"4.  Conveying  Ideas  and  Infomation'i  indoctrination  and 
action  propaganda,  in  more  traditional  language. 

*S.  Development  of  Personal  and  Institutional  Ties'!  the 
build-up  of  overt  channels  of  influence  through  NBD-linked 
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personnel  and  with  aqents^ln-place  and  agents>o£-lnflu«nc« 
operating  in  the  countries  targeted  by  NBD. 

The  program  has  been  lifted  straight  from  the  Trilateral 
Conunission's  1960s  Crisis  in  Democracy  project.   Point  seven  in 
the  list  of  concluding  statements  attached  as  an  appendix  to  that 
book  Mbt,    "Creation  of  New  Institutions  for  the  Promotion  of 
Democracy."   Promotion  of  the  Trilateral's  Plans  required  an 
international  effort,  point  seven  argues.   "One  might  consider, 
therefore,  means  of  securing  support  and  resources  froa 
foundations,  business  corporations,  labor  unions,  political 
parties,  civic  associations,  and  where  possible  and  appropriate, 
government  agencies,  for  the  creation  of  an'  Institute  for  the 
strengthening  of  democratic  institutions.* 

In  short,  although  the  NED  has  been  established  by  laws 
passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  its  mandate  is  derived  from  the 
blueprints  of  the  Trilateral  Commission,  hardly  a  denocratic 
institution. 

-  The  case  of  Thailand  - 

The  entire  apparatus  of  the  NBD  and  its  allied  operations 
through  the  Agency  for  International  Development  came  into  major 
play  in  the  spring  of  1992  destabilitation  of  Thailand,  a 
longstanding  and  loyal  ally  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  case,  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
functioned  as  the  financial  angel  for  the  entire  so-called 
democracy  movement,  which  erupted  into  violent  action  on  May 
18-19  in  Bangkok,  leading  to  confrontation  with  the  Thai  military 
and  the  killing  of  probably  a  few  hundred  people.  The  protesters' 
movement  was  organized  on  the  ground  l:<y  a  plethora  of 
^^non-governmental  organizations,''  which  were  legalised  in 
Thailand  in  1989-   The  "'NGOs''  were  in  turn  funded,  directed, 
and  controlled  by  Washington,  through  monies  channeled  by  AID 
either  directly  or  through  the  Asia  Foundation,  or  United 
Nations-sponsored  NGOs.  In  short,  the  NGOs  acted  effectively  as 
operatives  of  the  U.S.  government. 

In  February  1991,  when  the  Thai  military  overthrew  the 
govetTiment  of  Prime  Minister  Chatichai  Choonhavan  in  a  bloodless 
coup,  the  United  States  officially  cut  off  all  financial 
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asBlitance  to  Thallan.d.  However,  according  to  AID  documenta, 
mlllionB  of  dollars  continued  to  flow  to  Thailand  from  AID 
exclualvaly  to  the  Thai  ^'democracy  aoveaeot." 

AID  Siphoned  of£  nearly  $700,000  to  Participating  Agencies 
Collaborating  Together  (PACT)  in  Thailand.  The  Money  was  nsed  for 
the  purpose  of  ''NGO  coalition  building,'*  according  to  the  AID 
document.  PACT  formerly  was  merely  the  funding  arm  for  AID,  but 
is  now  its  own  autonomous  organisation,  concentrating  stostly  in 
Asia,  according  to  a  spokesman. 

Another  $1  million  in  AID  monies,  to  *^ strengthen  proyincial 
councils  and  strengthen  elected  government,"  was  dispatched  to 
Thai  HQOs  through  the  Asia  Foundation. 

According  to  Asia  Foundation  spokesman  Catherine  Delpino, 
the  foundation  is  working  ' ' to  direct  the  private  NQOs  to  target 
the  government  for  reform,"  and  on  human  rights.  The  foundation 
also  funds  ^'advocacy  groups"  of  environmentalists  and 
slum-dwellers  to  ''lobby"  for  change,  although  ^*we  have  to  be 
careful  not  to  appear  as  though  we  cure  lotoying  foreign 
governments . ' ' 

The  Asia  Foundation,  which  has  penetrated  nearly  every  layer 
of  Thai  society,  is  nominally  a  private  foundation.  However, 
according  to  its  1990  annual  report,  it  received  $381,783  from 
private  sources,  against  $13.7  million  in  "grants  from  the  U.S. 
government"  for  its  operations  in  Asia.  It  is  therefore  presumed 
that  the  foundation  is  helping  to  carry  out  0.6.  foreign-policy 
objectives. 

AID  also  pitched  in  another  $40,000  for  the  Duang  Prathaep 
Foundation,  whose  ''slum  angel"  Pratheep  was  a  founder  of  the 
Thai  Confederation  of  Democracy. 

The  AID  also  forked  over  nearly  $500,000  in  the  same  time 
period  to  the  Asia-America  Free  Labor  Institute  (AFLI)  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  This  money,  says  the  AID  document,  was  provided  to 
* 'promote  worker  participation  in  elections,  advocacy,  and 
proitote  worker  rights . ' ' 

According  to  Philip  Fishman,  the  APL-CtO  representative  in 
Bangkok  through  early  1992,  "Most  of  these  labor  leaders  who 
were  playing  a  role  in  these  pro-democraoy  deiK>nstratione  are 
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people  who  were  closeat  to  u8  and  received  the  B09t  extenalv* 
training.  I  know  for  sure  one  was  on  the  organising  comnittae 
with  {opposition  leader  General]  Chanlong.  There  was  another 
labor  leader  from  the  labor  movement  who  was  basically  in  charge 
of  erecting  the  barricades  and  was  veiry  veil  known.  It'e 
something  I'm  personally  quite  proud  of." 

The  APLI  Itself  dishes  out  offices,  money,  and  recreational 
weekends  to  bind  workers  to  It.  It  organised  a  program  on 
* ^democracy' '  for  a  core  of  trade  unicn  leaders,  who  then  went 
out  and  taught  a  compact  version  of  the  course  to  1,400  trade 
unioniste.  This,  along  with  the  Washington- funded  NGOs,  provided 
the  base  of  the  ^ '^ democracy '  '  protesters. 

In  total,  for  Thailand,  the  AID  earmarked  over  $8.6  ■illion 
to  build  non-governmental  organieatione  and  to  environmental 
purposes  for  disbursal  over  an  approximate  three-year  period. 

As  of  June  3,  nearly  two  weeks  after  the  NGO-led  riots 
forced  the  resignation  of  Prime  Minister  Suchinda  Kraprayoon. 
Suchinda  was  the  duly  nominated  prime  minister  for  his  party, 
which  had  won  the  majority  in  duly  held  national  elections  in 
Thailand.   In  short,  the  U.S.  democracy  apparatus  overthrew  an 
elected  government,  under  the  guise  of  "democracy."  Suchinda  was 
replaced  by  an  appointed  prime  minister. 

The  NED  is  therefore  a  target  of  those  whose  long  history  of 
fighting  for  human  riglits  and  democracy  cannot  be  denied,  such  as 
forfter  Attorney  General  of  the  United  {Itatee  Ramsey  Clark,  who 
told  a  Human  Rights  Violations  Conference  in  Denmark  on  June  19, 
1990,  that  the  NED  'should  be  called  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Destruction  of  Democracy.   Becauso  it's  U.S.  funding  for  the 
subversion  of  democratic  processes  in  other  countries  by  the 
expenditure  of  U.S.  electoral  knowledge  and  U.S.  money  to 
democratic  intervention  to  install  lendershlp  in  a  foreign 
countxry  of  U.S.  choice." 

STATEMENT  OF  RITA  R.  COLWELL,  PAST-PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
SOCIETY  FOR  MICROBIOLOGY 

My  name  is  Rila  Colwell  and  I  am  Chair  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Microbiology,  which  is  part  of  the  American  Society  for  Microbiology  (ASM). 
On  behalf  of  the  ASM  1  am  pleased  to  present  for  your  consideration,  our  recommendations 
for  the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request  for  International  Convention  and  Scientific 
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Organization  Contributions  (ICSOC),  a  sub-item  of  "International  Organizations  and 
Programs"  in  the  Foreign  Aid  Bill.   The  ASM  is  the  largest  single  biological  life  science 
society  in  the  world  with  an  active  membership  of  nearly  40,000,  many  of  whom  are 
involved  in  research  of  an  international  scope. 

The  Administration's  funding  request  for  ICSOC  for  FY  1994  is  $2  million.   The 
funding  request  for  ICSOC  has  remained  level  at  S2  million  since  FY  1987,  which  represents 
an  annual  decline  in  real  dollar  support.    We  believe  this  level  of  funding  is  inadequate.  The 
numerous  developmental,  humanitarian  and  scientific  assistance  programs  that  are  supported 
by  these  funds  provide  extensive  benefits  to  the  U.S.  domestic  and  worldwide  interests. 
Although  it  is  a  small  budget  item,  it  is  of  critical  importance  to  ensuring  the  continued 
participation  and  leadership  of  the  U.S.  scientific  community  in  a  number  of  international 
scientific  programs  of  direct  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

We  recommend  that  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  increase 
the  Administration's  FY  1994  budget  request  for  ICSOC  funding  to  a  minimum  level  of  $5 
million.   This  is  far  below  the  estimated  $14  million  U.S.  contribution  to  UNESCO  for 
science  before  the  U.S.  withdrawal  in  1984.   Since  then  the  scientific  community  has 
expressed  concern  on  many  occasions  that  the  Administration  should  consider  a  higher 
appropriation  level  than  $2  million  for  ICSOC. 

We  would  like  to  explain  the  basis  for  the  requested  increase  for  ICSOC.   When  the 
U.S.  withdrew  from  UNESCO,  the  organization  was  unable  to  fund  many  important 
international  scientific  programs  at  the  levels  it  had  done  so  in  the  past.   The  ICSOC  allows 
continuation  of  funding  for  these  programs  but  at  minimum  levels.   The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  nongovernmental  agency,  has  been  able  to  maintain  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  U.S.  scientific  interests  through  a  grant  funded  by  ICSOC.    Many  U.S.  scientists 
are  active  participants  in  these  important  programs. 

Of  special  interest  to  the  ASM,  and  of  great  importance  for  biotechnology  in  the 
U.S.,  are  the  activities  sponsored  by  the  International  Union  of  Microbiological  Societies; 
specifically  the  Global  Impacts  of  Applied  Microbiology  (GIAM)  Conferences  and  the 
Microbiological  Resource  Centers  (MIRCENs).    A  significant  number  of  ASM  members  are 
actively  engaged  in  such  organizations  as  the  MIRCENs  and  GIAM.   These  programs  have 
been  highly  effective  and  serve  the  U.S.  national  interest  by  promoting  communication 
between  U.S.  scientists  and  their  colleagues  in  developing  regions  of  the  world.    More 
importantly,  they  provide  U.S.  scientists  with  access  to  vital  resources  for  biotechnology,  an 
area  of  scientific  research  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  leader.    The  field  of  biotechnology 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  development  at  the  present  time  and  linkage  with  MIRCENs  currently 
provides,  and  must  continue  to  provide,  significant  economic  benefit  to  the  United  Stales 
through  access  to  genetic  stocks  via  the  MIRCENs.    By  the  year  2000,  the  biotechnology 
industry  is  expected  to  have  sales  reaching  more  than  SSO  billion  in  the  U.S. 

Conferences  of  the  GIAM  help  to  disseminate  this  important  scientific  information 
and  to  provide  opportunities  for  international  discussion  of  the  possibilities  and  problems  of 
using  microorganisms  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  especially  in  developing  countries  in 
partnership  with  U.S.  scientists  and  laboratories  on  such  topics  as  improved  crop  yields  and 
re-use  of  domestic  and  industrial  wastes. 

The  MIRCENs  comprise  a  network  of  microbiological  research  and  resource  centers 
throughout  the  world  but  focus  predominantly  on  linking  laboratories  in  developing  countries 
with  those  in  developed  countries,  such  as  the  three  MIRCENs  laboratories  in  the  United 
States.    Emphasis  is  placed  on  networking  between  these  countries.   Ongoing  programs  of 
the  MIRCENs  investigate  the  incredibly  diverse  capabilities  of  microorganisms  throughout 
the  world  for  their  economic  usefulness  in  helping  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  developing  nations,  to 
meet  present  and  future  agricultural,  chemical,  energy,  food,  health  and  waste  management 
needs.    Projects  have  been  undertaken  to  conduct  research  on  microbial  diversity, 
biotechnology,  solid  waste  bioprocessing,  environmental  bioremediation,  and  preservation  of 
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microbial  germ  plasm.   These  are  programs  that  must  be  continued  because  of  their 
productivity  and  cost  effectiveness. 

The  value  of  the  MIRCENs  program  to  U.S.  scientific  activities  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  three  very  successful  U.S.  MIRCENs:    the  Niftai  (nitrogen-fixation) 
laboratory  in  Hawaii;    the  Beltsville  Agricultural  Research  Center,  USDA,  Beltsville, 
Maryland  (focussed  on  agricultural  biotechnology);  and  the  University  of  Maryland  Marine 
Biotechnology  MIRCENs.   Training  and  collaborative  research  projects  are  carried  out  at 
each  of  these  U.S.  MIRCENs. 

In  the  past,  these  previously  supported  UNESCO  programs  have  proven  to  be  highly 
cost  effective  and  beneficial  to  both  the  U.S.  and  developing  nations.   The  MIRCENs  in  both 
Hawaii  and  Beltsville  are  active  in  the  study  of  nitrogen  fixation,  which  increases  the 
biological  fertilization  of  soybean  and  related  crops.    A  key  development  in  alcohol 
fermentation  technology  for  fuel  is  of  interest  to  the  industrial  sector  of  the  U.S.  and 
originated  from  research  supported  by  the  MIRCEN  located  in  Guatemala.    Both  of  these 
examples  demonstrate  economic  benefits  of  the  MIRCENs  to  microbiology  research  for  both 
the  U.S.  and  developing  nations.   The  MIRCENs  have  been  very  active  in  fostering 
development  of  new  and  extensive  technologies  native  to  specific  regions  and  have  promoted 
the  application  of  microbiology  to  strengthen  world  economies.    A  worldwide  program  for 
preserving  microbial  gene  pools  and  inaking  them  accessible  to  developing  and  developed 
countries  has  been  launched  through  the  infrastructure  of  the  MIRCENs  network. 

In  conclusion,  the  ASM  believes  that  investment  in  the  activities  of  the  MIRCENs  and 
GIAM  are  cost  effective  and  of  great  benefit  to  U.S.  scientific  and  economic  interests.    As 
we  move  further  into  the  biotechnological  era,  it  is  imperative  for  the  U.S.  to  have  valuable 
access  to  microbial  diversity  and  genomic  material.    If  these  programs  did  not  already  exist, 
we  would  simply  have  to  invent  them.    We  ask  for  your  continued  support  of  U.S. 
participation  in  funding  U.S.  international  conventions  related  to  scientific  organizations 
engaged  in  work  that  is  essential  to  U.S.  interests.    We  would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  further  with  you  or  your  staff  and  to  provide  additional  information. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION    OF    ARAB-AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATES,  INC. 

SUPPORT  AN  INDEPENDFNT  AND  SQVFRFIGN  I  FBANON: 
Lebanon  Is  undergoing  an  era  of  reconstruction.  After  a  period 
of  almost  18  years  of  civil  war,  Lebanese  have  started  the  process  of 
pulling  together  out  of  the  debris;  however  the  challenges  are 
enormous.  Lebanese  have  represented  the  values  of  tolerance,  human 
Integration,  pluralism,  equality  and  freedom.  Such  Ideas  have  been 
frozen  In  the  past  18  years  due  to  the  civil  war,  but  now  they  are 
reemerglng.  Your  support  of  an  Independent  and  sovereign  Lebanon  Is 
Imperative  to  the  success  of  the  reconstruction  movement  In  Lebanon. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF  U.N.  SECURITY  COUNCIL  RESOLUTION  425 

The  support  of  an  Independent  and  sovereign  Lebanon  must  start 

with  the  withdrawal  of  Israel  from  Lebanon.  The  Implementation  of 

the  UN  security  council  resolution  425  Is  the  first  and  the  most 

Important  step  In  this  respect.  Lebanese  Independence  and  sovereignty 

has  been  violated  and  taken  away  forcefully  by  the  Israeli's 

occupation  of  the  South  of  Lebanon.  We  firmly  believe  that  the 

Implementation  of  this  resolution  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  free 

world  led  by  the  United  States  of  America.  It  Is  also  a  pre-requlslte 

to  the  continuation  and  success  of  the  Middle  East  Peace  Talks  that 

are  currently  being  sponsored  In  part  by  the  USA.  We  ask  for  your 
support  towards  achieving  this  goal  of  an  Immediate  Israeli 

withdrawal  from  South  Lebafwn,  and  the  deorganlzing  of  the  so  called 
•  security  zone*  created  by  Israel. 

LIFTING  ALL  TRAVFI  BANS  TO  LEBANON 

As  a  gesture  of  support,  trust  and  encouragement  we  believe 
that  It  Is  essential  that  all  travel  bans  and  restrictions  to  Lebanon 
should  be  lifted.  That  Includes  the  ban  restricting  U.S.  citizens' 
access  to  Lebanon.  US  citizens  would  then  be  allowed  to  visit  Lebanon 
for  purposes  of  emergencies,  family,  tourism,  business,  education  and 
other  travel.  This  step  would  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  Lebanese  and 
American  business.  Individuals,  and  cultures.  It  will,  as  well,  be  a 
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major  contribution  towards  a  stronger  and  more  stable  Lebanese 
economy. 

OPENING  the  US  CONSULATE  IN  RFIRUT 

Opening  the  U.S.  consulate  In  Beirut  Is  another  major  step 

towards  supporting  an  Independent  Lebanon.  In  the  past  years  the 

Lebanese  have  been  burdened  by  traveling  to  Damascus,  Syria  or 

Nicosia,  Cyprus  In  order  to  visit  a  U.S.  consulate.  The  reopening  of  the 

U.S.  consulate  In  Beirut  would  facilitate  business,  tourism,  and 
Individual  travel  transactions  of  Lebanese  from  and  to  the  United 

States.  It  will  also  be  a  positive  step  towards  helping  the  struggling 

Lebanese  economy. 

RESTORING  MILITARY  AID  TO  THE  LEBANESE  ARMY 

Lebanon  has  always  been  and  still  Is  a  pluralistic  society, 

which  upholds  democratic  Ideals.  Its  army  Is  the  only  legitimate 

military  organization.  Restoring  military  aid  to  the  Lebanese  Army  Is 

the  only  mean  of  supporting  and  Insuring  peace  In  Lebanon.  A  step 

which  win  In  turn  have  a  positive  effect  on  peace  In  the  region. 
ENCOURAGE  BUSINESS  AND  IVESTMFNT  IN  LEBANON 

As  a  free  market  economy,  the  Lebanese  economy  has  all  the 

potentials  to  maintain  Its  stability  and  succeed.  Its  success, 

however,  would  only  be  possible  through  the  encouragement  of  foreign 

Investment.  As  the  leader  of  the  free  market,  we  ask  for  your  support. 

An  Increase  In  US  humanitarian  and  economic  aid  Is  essential  for  the 
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reconstruction  of  Lebanon.  The  lebanese  Infrastructure  that  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  civil  war  and  by  foreign  Invasions  needs  to  be 
restored.  We  urge  you  to  consider  an  Increase  In  the  various  aid 
packages  to  Lebanon. 

Lebanon  has  started  the  process  of  reconstruction.  It  faces 

many  challenges  and  needs  help  on  many  levels.  The  tJS  has 
consistently  and  through  out  the  war  years  expressed  Its  commitment 
to  an  Individual  and  Independent  Lebanon.  Now  Is  the  time  to  translate 
this  commitment  Into  positive  action,  by  extending  the  helping  hand 
which  Is  so  dlrely  needed  to  get  through  the  tedious  process  of 
recovery  and  to  create  a  new  healthy  economy  which  Is  the  bases  for 
a  peaceful  and  prosperous  country. 


STATEMENT    OF    AMBASSADOR    BILL    K.    PERRIN,    PRESIDENT    OF 
THE  INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

Introduction 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  honored  to  testify  before  this  distinguished 

subcommittee  regarding  the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1994  budget 

request  for  the  Inter-American  Foundation  ("Foundation").   The 

Foundation's  proposed  budget  of  $30,960  million  would  be 

combined  with  approximately  $7,744  million  in  Social  Progress 

Trust  Fund  (SPTF)  resources  for  an  estimated  total  budget  of 

$38,704  million.   This  compares  to  an  FY  1993  appropriated 

budget  of  $30,960  million  plus  $7,275  million  In  SPTF 

resources . 

Budget  Request 

$30,712  of  the  FY  1994  requested  budget  would  be  used  for 

program  activities.   The  remaining  funds,  $7,992  million,  would 
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be  allocated  for  administrative  expenses.   The  proposed  budget 
would  permit  the  Foundation  to  maintain  its  program  at  the 
FY  1993  level. 

Program  Overview 

The  Foundation's  FY  1994  budget  presentation  describes  the 

proposed  program  in  detail.   Rather  than  reiterate  the 

information  contained  in  those  materials,  my  testimony  will 

focus  on  the  Foundation's  role  as  a  United  States  development 
assistance  agency  in  the  changing  world  of  the  1990' s.   Indeed, 

the  1990 's  have  the  potential  to  become  a  decade  of  sustained 

economic  growth  and  democratization  in  Latin  America  and  the 

Caribbean.   However,  today's  promise  can  become  tomorrow's 

hyperinflation,  political  instability,  and  endemic  poverty.   As 

John  Sewell,  President  of  the  Overseas  Development  Council, 

writes: 

The  rapprochement  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  and  Caribbean  countries  can 
only  be  understood  as  the  result  of  new  forces 
driving  a  redefinition  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
interest  and  Latin  America's  remarkable 
rejection  of  authoritarian  governments  and 
statist  .development  models.   The  shift  to  open 
societies  and  open  markets  is  welcome,  but 
their  durability  is  not  guaranteed. i/ 

The  challenge  facing  Latin  America  and  the  United  States  is 

two-fold: 

1)  To  ensure  that  the  growing  climate  of  prosperity  and 
positive  change  continues  unabated;  and 

2)  To  promote  policies  and  programs  which  enable  the  poor, 
accounting  for  as  much  as  forty  percent  of  the  region's 
population,  to  participate  in  their  countries' 
economic,  social,  and  political  development. 

The  long-term  interests  of  the  United  States  are  inextricably 
tied  to  the  region's  continued  transformation  into  a  vibrant 


1/  John  Sewell,  Introduction  to  The  Premise  and  the  Promise: 
Free  Trade  in  the  Americas.  Overseas  Development  Council.  1992. 
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and  democratic  connunity  of  nations.   Yet,  Latin  America's 
economic  gains  represent  more  than  expanding  markets  for  the 
United  States.   These  gains  also  foster  prosperous  societies 
which  are  better  able  to  protect  the  environment,  feed  and  care 
for  people,  and  eliminate  conditions  which  compel  migration^ 

To  sustain  such  prosperity,  it  is  imperative  that  the  poor 
share  in  opportunities  for  economic  gain  and  political 
enfranchisement.   Otherwise,  the  fragile  democratic  and  free 
market  reforms  of  recent  years  will  be  threatened  by  the 
specter  of  renewed  authoritarianism  and  statist  development 
policies. 

The  Foundation's  FY  1994  budget  reediest  reflects  the  conviction 
that  by  vigorously  supporting  self-help  initiatives  which 
promote  the  ideas  and  involvement  of  the  region's  poor  in  their 
own  development,  the  Foundation  can  help  to  consolidate  the 
remarkable  gains  of  recent  years.   The  Foundation's  approach  to 
meeting  this  challenge  is  set  forth  in  the  Foundation's  "Vision 
and  Goals  Statement  for  the  19908,"  which  serves  as  an 
institutional  framework  for  supporting  grassroots  development 
in  this  hemisphere.   I  respectively  request  that  the  Vision  and 
Goals  Statement,  which  is  appended  to  my  statement,  be  made 
part  of  the  record. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Foundation  has  supported  the  kinds  of 
grassroots  development  initiatives  which  are  today  recognized 
as  instrumental  for  sustained  development  and  democratic 
institution  building  throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.   Building  on  this  experience  and  the  principles 
articulated  in  the  Vision  and  Goals  Statement,  the  Foundation 
will  continue  to  encourage  and  support  self-help  programs  which 
create  greater  opportunities  for  the  poor  to  improve  their 
lives  and  become  productive  human  resources  necessary  to  foster 
a  democratic,  free  enterprise  society.   As  the  Foundation 
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continues  to  be  a  forward  looking  development  agency  which 
contributes  both  to  the  region's  growth  and  to  the  long-term 
interests  of  the  United  States,  new  mechanisms  must  be 
identified  to  leverage  additional  financial  resources  for 
grassroots  development. 

In  this  spirit,  the  Vision  and  Goals  Statement  also  underscores 
the  potentially  significant  role  which  the  Foundation  can  play 
in  assisting  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  to  reduce 
.their  dependence  on  external  donors.   The  Statement  also 
encourages  co-funding  of  grassroots  development  programs  with 
other  donors  to  extend  the  impact  of  the  Foundation's  limited 
resources.   To  achieve  these  goals,  I  launched  an  outreach 
initiative  and  established  an  Outreach  Office  to  coordinate  the 
Foundation's  staff's  involvement  in  carrying  out  the  initiative. 

outreach  Initiative 

In  simple  terms,  by  launching  the  outreach  initiative  to  help 
Latin  American  and  Caribbean  non-governmental  organizations 
gain  access  to  local  private  and  public  sector  resources,  my 
goal  is  to  lessen  the  dependency  of  NGOs  on  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  and  international  external  donors.   The  outreach 
initiative  also  seeks  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  local 
private  and  public  sector  donors  through  enhanced  cooperation 
among  donor  agencies  in  project  selection,  funding,  and 
monitoring. 

For  sustainable  development  and  stable  democratic  societies  to 
succeed,  it  is  imperative  that  grassroots  organizations  assume 
responsibility  for  the  direction  and  financing  of  their 
development  programs.  To  promote  this  concept,  the  Outreach 
Office  will  coordinate  the  Foundation's  staff's  work  with  NGOs 
to  develop  strategies  for  gaining  greater  access  to  public  and 
private  sector  resources  within  their  own  countries  and. 
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thereby,  lessen  their  dependency  on  United  States  foreign 
assistance.   In  addition,  the  Foundation  is  also  establishing 
formal,  cooperative  working  and  co-funding  relations  with  other 
development  donors  so  that  our  limited  financial  resources  are 
used  more  effectively. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Foundation's  outreach  initiative  can 
succeed  because  it  is  premised  on  over  twenty  years  of 
understanding  and  work  in  Latin  American  and  the  Caribbean 
societies.   Although  this  is  a  long-term  endeavor,  sufficient 
local,  in  country  financial  resources  are  available  in  the 
region,  especially  in  the  private  sector,  to  support  grassroots 
development.   Moreover,  the  Foundation  has  identified  numerous 
development  donors  eager  to  use  resources  cooperatively  to 
support  grassroots  development  programs.   Genuine  opportunities 
exist  to  work  together  cooperatively  with  public  and  private 
organizations  willing  to  commit  financial  and  human  resources 
that  promote  grassroots  development. 

As  examples  of  the  Foundation's  work  in  supporting  outreach 
efforts,  I  highlight  the  following: 

•   The  Asociaci6n  Nacional  para  la  Conservacidn  de  la 

Naturaleza  (ANCON) ,  established  and  funded  by  private 
sector  business  leaders  in  Panama,  promotes  and 
supports  conservation  programs.   ANCON,  with  the 
Foundation's  assistance,  has  expanded  its  focus  to 
include  support  for  grassroots,  sustainable  development 
that  balance  development  needs  with  the 
preservation  of  the  environment.   The  Foundation  is 
working  with  ANCON' s  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  leading 
Panamaian  businesspeople  to  expand  local  fundraising 
efforts  that  promote  grassroots  development. 
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The  National  Petroleum  Company  of  Venezuela,  S.A. 
(PDVSA)  and  the  Foundation  executed  a  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  to  co-fund  grassroots  development 
projects  in  Venezuela.   The  Foundation  and  PDVSA  have 
each  allocated  $500,000  to  support  seven  grassroots 
projects  which  satisfy  the  Foundation's  funding  * 
criteria.   In  addition,  Foundation  staff  have  trained 
PDVSA  personnel  on  the  Foundation's  approach  to 
grassroot  development  and  project  analysis  and 
selection.   PDVSA  has  expressed  interest  in  continuing 
and  increasing  the  resources  dedicated  to  this 
co-funding  program. 

Citibank  and  the  Foundation  provided  the  initial 
support  for  an  Accion  Internacional  region-wide  effort 
that  will  provide  technical  assistance  and  training  to 
increase  the  scale  and  effectiveness  of  42  Latin 
American  NGOs  supporting  small  business  enterprises 
through  loans  and  technical  assistance.   A  $100,000 
Foundation  grant  (LA-144)  was  awarded  to  the  Centre 
Acci6n  Micro  Empresarial  to  undertake  the  design  and 
development  of  the  necessary  training  system  and 
materials.   The  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  and  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  have  pledged  to  provide  $3.4  million  to 
implement  this  project.   Thus,  a  Foundation  grant  of 
$100,000  is  expected  to  leverage  $3.4  million  through  a 
carefully  planned  and  coordinated  effort  with  other 
donor  agencies. 

The  MacArthur  Foundation  and  the  Inter-American 
Foundation  negotiated  a  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
through  which  the  MacArthur  Foundation  will  provide  up 
to  $300,000  to  Inter-American  Foundation  grantees 
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working  on  forestry  projects  in  southern  Mexico. 
Similar  opportunities  in  other  countries  have  been 
identified  and  discussed  with  the  Ford,  Rockefeller, 
and  Kellogg  Foundations. 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  NGOs  can  gain  greater  access  to 
local  private  and  public  sector  resources,  and  international 
donors  are  eager  to  learn  sore  about  grassroots  development  and 
enter  into  formal  co-funding  agreements.   Accomplishments  to 
date  indicate  that  these  concepts  are  not  only  feasible  but 
timely. 

My  goal  is  to  use  the  Foundation's  limited  financial  and  staff 
resources  as  a  catalyst  to  transform  these  innovative  concepts 
into  reality.  This  will^  however,  require  the  Foundation  to 
expand  its  role  beyond  that  of  a  funding  agency.  In  doing  so, 
the  Foundation  must  help  NGOs  to  identify  potential  sources  jaf 
local  financial  assistance  and,  more  importantly,  assist  other 
donors  to  focus  on  supporting  grassroots  initiatives. 

As  in  the  case  I  described  with  PDVSA,  the  Foundation  must 
assume  the  role  of  "trainer"  in  those  instances  where  local 
private  or  public  sector  organizations  seek  to  adapt  the 
Foundation  approach  and  methodology  to  support  NGO 
initiatives.   These  new  and  evolving  responsibilities  will 
require  the  Foundation  to  redouble  its  efforts,  but  experience 
to  date  indicates  that  given  the  tools,  the  Foundation  is 
uniquely  positioned  to  promote  innovative  and  experimental 
approaches  to  grassroots  development.   It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  conceived  the  outreach  initiative  and  with  your 
continued  help  that  I  remain  enthused  about  its  success. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  delighted  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  and  the  Members  of  this  distinguished  Committee  might  have 
for  me. 
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THE  INTER-AMERICAN  FOUNDATIONS  VISION 

The  FoundatioD's  vision  will  be  realized  when  it  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  the  following: 


• 


• 


• 


• 


Grassroots  development  is  widely  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  sustainable 
development  and  participatory,  democratic  civil  societies  in  the  developing  countries. 

Local,  private  sector  development  organizations  (NGOs)  have  significantly  increased 
their  efforts,  skills  and  success  in  working  with  their  private  business  sector  and 
government  to  mobilize,  organize  and  focus  the  country's  resources  on  effective  and 
sustainable  grassroots  development. 

•  NGOs  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  receive  most  of  their  financial  and  material 
resources  from  supportive  private  and  public  sectors  in  their  own  countries.  With  this 
support,  NGOs  are  well  on  their  way  to  independence  from  foreign  assistance. 

NGOs  have  developed  high  levels  of  management,  technical  and  development  skills 
and  know-how  enabling  them  to  reach  a  level  of  excellence  in  fostering  and  assisting 
grassroots  development. 

Efficient  learning  and  dissemination  systems  permit  the  timely  collection  and  transfer 
of  practical  know  how,  ideas  and  experience  among  funders  and  practioners  of 
grassroots  development. 

THE  lAF  IN  THE  DECADE  OF  THE  1990s 

The  Inter-American  Foundation,  a  U.S.  Government  agency,  is  in  its  third  decade  of 
offering  unique  development  assistance  to  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean-assistance  that  supports  the  ideas  and  initiatives  of  private  sector  organizations 
and  groups  at  the  grassroots  level.   Now,  in  the  changing  world  of  the  1990s,  it  is  time  for 
the  lAF  to  re-examine  its  institutional  goals  and  strategies  and  to  make  those  adjustments 
needed  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

The  Current  Setting 

Thedecadeof  the  1990s  began  with  a  surge  of  hope.  The  Berlin  Wall  came  down, 
democracy  emerged  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  as  it  now  appears  to  be  doing  in 
the  Soviet  Union.   In  Latin  America  and  the  Caribb^n,  where  there  is  a  long  tradition  of 
denjocracy  that  precedes  the  trend  in  Eastern  Europe,  most  countries  that  had  tried  other 
forms  of  governing  returned  to  democracy  in  the  1980s  and  are  now  entering  a  period  of 
consolidation.   These  nations,  and  many  others,  are  participants  in  a  changing  worid  moving 
towards  democratic  forms  of  governing  and  open,  free-market  economies.  If  this  trend 
continues,  it  could  usher  in  unprecedented  opportunities  for  the  emergence  of  open, 
democratic  civil  societies,  in  which  people  have  the  freedom  and  opportunity  to  use  their 
ingenuity  and  energy  to  forge  better  lives  for  themselves. 

/To  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  that  are  emerging,  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
/  countries  must  find  solutions  to  difficult  problems  that  mitigate  against  development 

progress.  A  burdensome  and  growing  foreign  debt  deprives  the  countries  of  investment 
I  capital  needed  for  development.  Lack  of  jobs  and  income  will  continue  without  active  and 

productive  small  business  sectors  in  both  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  destruction  of 

renewable  natural  resources,  while  producing  short-term  income  benefits,  is  leaving 

countries  without  the  basis  for  long-term,  sustainable  development. 

Rural  to  urban  migration  has  resulted  in  dramatic  increases  in  urban  populations.  In  many 
countries  the  majority  of  the  people  now  live  in  cities  -  many  in  slums  and  squatter 
settlements  surrounding  megacities.   Poverty  in  these  areas  has  grown  worse. 
Unemployment  is  high  and  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  access  to  health  services,  decent 
housing,  and  potable  water  supplies. 

Finally,  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas,  the  lack  of  education  and  job  training 
opportunities  has  inhibited  the  development  of  human  resources  upon  which  social  and 
economic  progress  ultimately  depends. 
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Over  the  past  several  decades,  the  assumption  that  a  developing  country's  government 
could  solve  these  problems  primarily  through  the  transfer  of  capital  and  technology  from 
the  rich  countries  to  the  poor  has  been  belinl  by  the  continuing  poverty  of  many  developing 
countries.  Capital  and  the  right  kinds  of  technology  are  need«l;  and  Uiere  is  hope  that  the 
new  Enterprise  for  the  Americas  Initiative  designed  to  stimulate  trade,  investment  and 
relieve  foreign  debt  will  be  effective.  But  history  has  shown  that  these  large  scale 
govemment-to-govemment  programs  are  not,  by  themselves,  the  complete  answer  to 
development.  Moreover,  foreign  development  assistance  funds  are  shrinking  in  real  terms, 
and  in  Latin  America  there  is  a  tendency  for  central  governments  to  shrink  —  whether  from 
the  exhaustion  of  political  and  economic  models,  shrinking  resources,  or  from  planned 
efforts  to  decentralize  and  privatize. 

The  void  left  by  governments  is  being  filled  by  voluntary  civic  associations  and  grassroots 
community  movements  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  TTiese  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGOs)  are  recognized  more  and  more  as  playing  a  critical  role  in  expanding 
social  and  economic  opportunities  for  the  poor.  For  that  reason  they  are  being  asked  to 
participate  in  and  inform  the  decision-maMng  of  local  governments,  international 
development  agencies,  and  private  foundations. 

In  1971,  when  the  Foundation  was  awarding  its  Tirst  grants  to  NGOs,  based  on  an  untested 
faith  in  their  potential,  few  in  the  international  development  assistance  field  recognized  the 
value  or  even  the  existence  of  these  small,  private  sector,  development  organizations.  Now, 
twenty  years  later,  they  are  increasingly  bemg  considered,  both  internationally  and  by  their 
own  governments,  to  have  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  past  and  to  be  destined  to  play  an 
even  more  important  one  in 
the  future. 

While  the  rise  in  numbers  and  capabilities  of  NGOs  is  encouraging,  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  their  future  will  be  uncertain  and  their  potential  not  fully  developed  if  they 
remain  dependent  on  the  erratic  ebb  and  flow  of  the  limited  and  shrinking  resources  of 
external  funders.   They  must  find  ways  to  gain  long-term  access  to  in-country  financial 
resources  that  exist  in  the  private  business  sector,  philanthropic  organizations,  and 
government  agencies.   A  vibrant,  active  and  effective  NGO  community  supported  by  an 
enlightened  private  sector  and  a  cooperative  government  is  essential  if  sustainable 
development  is  to  have  a  chance. 

It  is  within  this  context  of  promising  change  and  expanding  opportunities  that  the  lAF  must 
strive  to  make  optimum  use  of  its  resources.   The  challenge  now  before  the  Foundation  is 
to  draw  on  its  twenty-year  record  of  development  assistance  experience  to  preserve  and 
enhance  those  time-tested  approaches  that  work,  blending  them  with  bold  new  visions  for 
the  future.  In  meeting  this  challenge,  lAF  will  be  faithful  to  its  Congressional  Declaration 
of  Purpose,  guided  by  a  set  of  key  tenets,  and  driven  by  an  overarching  institutional  vision 
and  goal. 

Congressional  Declaratioa  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  Inter-American  Foundation,  as  stated  in  the  enabling  legislation,  is  just 
as  valid  today  as  when  the  LAF  was  established. 

"It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation,  primarily  in  cooperation  with  private 
regional  and  international  organizations  to: 

strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  understanding  among  the  peoples  of  this 
hemisphere; 

support  self-help  efforts  designed  to  enlarge  the  opportunities  for  individual 
development; 

stimulate  and  assist  effective  and  ever-wider  participation  of  the  people  in  the 
development  process; 

encourage  the  establishment  and  growth  of  democratic  institutions,  private  and 
governmental,  appropriate  to  the  requirements  of  the  individual  sovereign 
nations  of  this  hemi^hete." 
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Key  Tenets 

Three  tenets  about  the  nature  of  development  underlie  and  motivate  all  lAF  programs. 

•  Development  is  a  social,  political,  economic  and  human  process.  It  is  not  an  event 
such  as  a  project  with  a  start  and  an  end  date. 

•  To  be  lasting  and  sustainable,  development  must  involve  people  in  a  learning  process 
that  gives  them  the  management,  organization  and  technical  skills  to  participate  in  and 
have  access  to  the  mainstream  economic  and  democratic  systems  emerging  in  their 
countries. 

•  The  most  effective  development  assistance,  at  the  level  lAF  operates,  is  achieved  by 
supporting  the  people's  ideas  and  initiatives. 

A  New  Vision  for  the  1990s 

The  lAF's  vision  is  for  Latin  Amoican  and  Caribbean  countries  to  achieve  high  levels  of 
development  capability  and  indq)endence  from  external  resources  at  the  grassroots  level. 
This  vision  is  based  on  four  convictions: 

•  Grassroots-driven  development  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  lasting  social  and  economic 
progress  in  all  countries,  rich  or  poor. 

•  Indigenous  NGOs  have  great  value  as  promoters  of  grassroots  development. 

•  In-country  financial  resources  are  sufficient  for  NGOs  to  become  independent  of 
external  assistance  over  time. 

•  If  development  is  to  become  a  reality,  people  and  organizations  at  the  grassroots  level 
must  take  charge  of  the  direction  and  financing  of  their  development  programs. 

Making  the  Vision  a  Reality 

The  lAF,  through  the  establishment  of  a  vigorous  outreach  program,  will  join  forces  with 
other  multilateral  and  bilateral  development  organizations,  the  private  sector,  and  other 
government  agencies  to  help  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  develop  their 
own  capability  to  meet  their  development  needs  as  they  define  them.  It  will  particulariy 
seek  creative  and  effective  ways  to  support  NGOs  in  their  longer-term  efforts  to  play  a 
constructive  role  in  defining  and  implementing  programs  that  address  the  development 
problems  and  priorities  of  their  countries. 

Obviously,  the  lAF's  vision  of  self-sufficiency  for  grassroots  development  in  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  will  not  be  a  reality  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  Making  this  vision  a 
reality  will  be  a  slow,  evolving  process.  The  lAF  will  be  faced  with  the  challenge  of  finding 
more  effective  ways  to  focus  its  resources  on  grassroots  solutions  to  priority  problems  while, 
concurrenlly,  developing  and  implementing  a  strategy  to  help  NGOs  gain  greater  access  to 
in-country  resources  and  develop  their  institutional  capability  as  leaders  and  supporters  of 
grassroots  development  efforts. 

lAF's  Institutional  Goal  for  the  1990s 

In  pursuit  of  its  vision,  lAF's  goal  for  the  1990s  is: 

Increase  the  effectiveness  and  the  financial  indq^endence  of  community-level 
development  organizations  and  processes  that  focus  on  human  development,  foster 
self-reliance,  and  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  peoples  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean.   Given  the  lAF's  limited  staff  and  financial  resources,  the  quest  for  creative 
and  effective  ways  to  increase  the  impact  of  its  limited  resources  must  be  an  ongoing 
institutional  priority. 
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Strategies  for  Achieving  the  Goal  for  the  1990s 

1  ■  Decreasing  Dependency  of  NGOs  on  External  Resources 

The  lAF  believes  that  strong,  democratic  NGOs  that  promote  and  assist  development  at  the 
grassroots  level  are  crucial  building  blocks  for  sustained  development.  They  provide  the 
poor  with  opportunities  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  skills  and  income  needed  to  improve 
their  material  well-being,  and  the  know-how  and  confidence  to  exercise  their  civic 
responsibilities  in  a  democratic  society. 

Development  assistance  resources  for  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  will  remain  scarce 
and  may  shrink.  If  NGOs  remain  dependent  on  these  external  resources,  their  effectiveness 
and  even  survival  could  be  threatened.  It  is,  therefore,  incumbent  on  the  lAF  to  help 
NGOs  gain  access  to  in-country  sources  of  fiinds  and  to  work  with  other  develcyment 
assistance  organizations  and  the  private  sector  to  leverage  the  limited  funds  available 
through  co-funding  and  complementary  program  activitieis. 

Accordingly,  lAF  will  develop  an  outreach  program  to  leverage  more  funds  to  support 
development  programs  and  to  decrease  the  dependence  of  NGOs  on  external  resources. 
The  outreach  program  will  be  a  discrete  unit,  separate  from  funding  and  learning 
operations,  but  it  should  coordinate  its  work  with  funding  and  learning.   The  program's 
objectives  are  to: 

Help  community-level,  nongovernmental  development  organizations  gain  greater 
access  to  financial  resources  in  their  own  countries  and  to  technical  assistance  and 
training  so  that  they  can  increase  their  effectiveness,  impact,  and  sustainability  and 
decrease  their  dependence  on  external  resources. 

Leverage  more  funds  for  lAF-assisted  programs  from  private  and  public  sector 
organizations  via  the  co-funding  of  development  activities. 

2.  Increasing  the  Programmatic  Impact  of  lAF's  Resources 

To  increase  the  impact  of  lAF's  scarce  resources,  a  strategy  will  be  developed  that  identifies 
a  limited  number  of  specific  and  clearly  defined  program  focus  areas. 

The  foUowing  principles  will  guide  the  development  of  country  strategies: 

Practical  solutions  to  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people  should  be  emphasized,  including 
food,  employment,  income,  education,  family  stability  and  civic  participation. 

Country  strategies  should  be  designed  to  assure  that  the  people  involved  in  the 
self-help  process  develop  new  skills,  knowledge,  and  "hands-on"  experience  while 
improvmg  their  well-bemg  and  standards  of  living. 

While  country  strategies  should  focus  on  achieving  specific,  realistic  development 
goals,  at  the  same  time  they  should  remain  flexible  and  open  to  experimenting  with 
new  and  creative  ideas. 

Strategies  will  differ  from  country  to  country  depending  on  priority  needs,  but  all  strategies 
will  be  based  on  the  operating  principle  that  income  and  job  generation  are  essential  to 
lasting  development  and  self-reliance.  Welfare-type  assistance  may  temporarily  meet  a 
basic  human  need— but  it  does  not  create  meaningnil  jobs  or  lead  to  the  greater  productive 
capacity  the  poor  must  have  to  achieve  lasting  social  and  economic  gains. 

3.  The  Priority  Program  Areas 

The  lAF  recognizes  that  there  are  a  wide  array  of  development  needs  in  addition  to  the 
ones  listed  above.   Given  the  lAF's  very  limited  budget,  its  contribution  will  be  much 
greater  if  its  resources  are  concentrated  on  a  few  program  areas  rather  than  scattered 
among  a  large  number.  lAF  will  concentrate  the  majority  of  its  resources  on  the  following 
five  key  program  areas: 
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Small  business  enterprises  involving  manufacturing,  services,  tourism,  artisan  goods, 
and  similar  efToits  to  generate  income  and  jobs  and  to  develop  the  productive 
capability  of  marginal  secton. 

Agriculture  and  food  production,  processing,  and  marketing  to  create  jobs  in  the  rural 
areas,  strengthen  economies  weakened  by  the  need  to  import  large  quantities  of  food, 
and  enhance  the  health  and  productivity  of  expanding  populations. 

Sustainable,  renewable  natural  resource  management  to  support  the  people  of  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  in  their  efforts  to  find  solutions  to  a  balance  between 
development  progress  and  preservation  of  the  environment  upon  which  lasting 
progress  depends. 

Technical  training  in  management,  organization,  business  and  other  skills  that  build 
the  know-how,  productive  capability,  and  confidence  that  is  ne&ded  to  develop  a 
country's  most  valuable  resource— its  people. 

Non-formal  education,  including  but  not  limited  to  such  tc^ics  as  leadershq)  training, 
environmental  issues,  civk  responsiliilities,  and  other  topics  that  enable  people  to 
participate  in  and  influence  the  social,  political,  and  economic  (q)portunities  available 
m  their  societies. 

4.  Criteria  for  Selecting  Discrete  Projects 

lAF  will  adhere  to  the  following  criteria  when  selecting  projects  to  support. 

The  proposed  project  involves  the  beneficiaries  in  a  process  that  will  bring  them  new 
skills,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  and  that  will  improve  their  standard  of  living  and 
penonal  well-being  . 

The  potential  grantees  are  aware  of  the  need  for  a  reasonable  balance  between 
development  progress  and  conservation  of  the  environment  and  have  tried  to  achieve 
that  balance  in  formulating  the  project  design  and  goals. 

The  proposed  project  fosters  managerial  self-sufficiency  and  economic  independence 
among  the  poor  and  their  organizations. 

5.  Better  Use  of  In-^ountry  Support  Contracts 

LAF  will  make  better  use  of  its  In-Country  Sui^rt  contractors  by  expanding  the  scope  of 
their  activities  in  assisting  the  lAF  staff  to  develop  country  strategies,  to  analyze  programs, 
to  provide  grantees  with  technical  assistance,  and  to  evaluate  and  monitor  projects. 

6.  Program  Based  Learning  and  Dissemination  System 

LAF  will  design  and  implement  a  comprehensive  program-focused  learning  and 
dissemination  system  to  capture  the  lessons  of  successful  projects  and  transferable 
methodologies  so  that  other  projects  and  organizations  can  profit  from  them.  The  goal  is  to 
improve  the  lAF's  effectiveness  in  funding  as  well  as  the  grantee's  ability  to  design  and 
manage  better  projects. 

7.  More  Efficient  Administrative  Systems  and  Procedures 

LAF  will  increase  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  its  operations  by  streamlining  systems 
and  procedures  for  the  grant  management  and  approval  process  and  other  administrative 
systems  that  support  the  LAF's  mission. 

In  Pursuit  of  lAF's  Goal  for  die  1()909( 

Achievement  of  the  lAF's  goal  for  the  1990s  will  require  the  continued  high  levels  of 
dedication,  commitment,  and  ^ort  from  the  small  but  exceptionally  capable  LAF  staff 
working  as  a  team  towarids  a  common  purpose.   Creative  and  inspirational  leadership  of  this 
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team  by  the  lAF's  president,  coupled  with  skillful  management  of  the  organization's  limited 
resources,  are  essential.  Support,  encouragement,  and  assistance  from  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Director's  are  needed  to  sustain  the  high  levels  of  motivation  and  morale  the  staff 
need  to  achieve  lAF's  institutional  goal  for  the  1990s  and  make  the  vision  a  reality.   The 
lAF  must  also  continue  to  listen  and  learn  from  the  people  of  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  and  to  seek  out  the  advice  and  counsel  of  those  who  are  involved  in  trying  to 
make  the  1990s  a  decade  of  unprecedented  social  and  economic  progress  for  the  people  in 
developing  countries.   It  is  also  important  to  continually  and  systematically  re-examme 
lAF's  operating  assumptions  and  strategy  and  make  those  modifications  needed  to  keq) 
them  valid  and  relevant  in  light  of  changing  conditions  and  lessons  learned. 

As  a  Government  agency  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lAF 
must  continue  to  conduct  its  operations  using  the  highest  standards  of  ethical  behavior 
avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest.   Finally,  an  institutional  and  personal 
commitment  to  integrity  and  excellence  in  professionalism  and  performance,  together  with 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  for  all  people,  will  be  the  quest  of  lAF's  leadership  and  staff  in 
serving  the  people  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


STATEMENT  OF  STEPHEN  D.  GOOSE,  WASHINGTON  DIRECTOR, 
THE  ARMS  PROJECT  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS  WATCH 

Thank  you,  Chairman  Leahy,  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  this  testimony  to  the  subcommittee.  The  Arms 
Project  is  a  new  division  of  Human  Rights  Watch.  Its 
mission  is  to  monitor  and  to  attempt  to  curb  arms 
transfers  and  military  assistance  of  all  types  to  and 
from  governments  and  groups  that  abuse  human  rights. 
While  the  Arms  Project  is  interested  in  a  great  many 
issues  that  the  subcommittee  is  dealing  with,  I  will 
confine  my  testimony  to  a  matter  I  know  is  of  grave 
concern  to  you:  the  global  crisis  engendered  by  anti- 
personnel landmines. 

Human  Rights  Watch,  in  conjunction  with  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  of  America  Foundation  and  several  other  U.S.  and 
European  non-governmental  organizations,  has  spearheaded 
an  international  campaign  calling  for  a  ban  on  the 
production,  stockpiling,  transfer,  and  use  of  anti- 
personnel landmines.  Nothing  has  generated  as  much 
serious  interest  in  and  momentum  for  the  campaign 
internationally  as  your  legislation  which  resulted  in  a 
one-year  moratorium  on  U.S.  exports  of  anti-personnel 
landmines.  Your  leadership  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  vital  to  the  effort  to  stem  the  humanitarian  disaster 
being  created  by  landmines. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  an  overview  of  the  current  global 
situation  with  regard  to.  anti-personnel  (A/P)  landmines,  and  then  make 
some  recommendations  for  action  by  the  subcommittee,  the  Congress,  and 
the  U.S.  Government.  Foremost  among  the  recommendations  are  (1)  the 
need  to  extend  the  moratorium,  without  exceptions  for  any  particular 
types  of  A/P  mines;  (2)  the  need  to  greatly  increase  funding  for 
demining  activities  around  the  world;  and  (3)  the  urgent  need  to  move 
beyond  the  export  moratorium  to  limitations,  aimed  at  a  ban,  on 
production  and  stockpiling  as  well. 

Scope  of  the  Landmine  Crisis 

Though  little  remarked,  the  international  community  is  facing  a 
severe  landmine  crisis.   Tens  of  millions  of  A/P  landmines  have  been 
strewn  around  the  world,  causing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths  and 
injuries.   It  appears  that  A/P  landmines  are  being  produced,  exported, 
and  deployed  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 

Tragically,  the  victims  of  A/P  landmines  are  largely  innocent 
civilians,  including  children.  Landmines  remain  in  the  ground  long 
after  conflict  has  ended,  causing  massive  suffering  to  civilians  for 
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years  after  "peace"  has  come.  The  record  shows  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  A/P  landmines  have  been  used  in  a  widespread  and 
indiscriminate  fashion  by  both  government  troops  and  rebel  forces: 
minefields  have  not  been  recorded  or  mapped  or  properly  marked;  mines 
have  been  randomly  disseminated  in  civilian  areas  (in  and  around 
villages,  fields,  and  paths)  without  efforts  to  protect  civilians; 
indeed,  mines  have  been  targeted  at  civilian  populations  as  a  weapon  of 
terror.  Such  uses  represent  a  gross  violation  of  basic  human  rights  and 
are  prohibited  by  international  law. 

The  scourge  of  landmines  is  a  truly  global  phenomenon.  Initial 
results  of  a  recent  survey  by  the  U.S.  State  Department  indicate  that 
landmines  pose  a  threat  to  civilians  in  62  nations,  and  that  33  of  those 
nations  face  a  serious  problem  and  require  assistance  with  demining 
efforts.  There  are  perhaps  100  million  anti-personnel  landmines 
deployed  throughout  the  world,  waiting  to  claim  civilian  victims. 

While  there  is  no  way  to  know  the  precise  number  of  landmine 
casualties,  it  is  at  a  minimum  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The 
amputation  rates  in  some  of  the  worst  mine-affected  nations  are 
horrifying:  Cambodia--!  amputation  per  236  people;  Angola--!  per  470 
people;  Somalia--!  per  650  people. 

For  most  of  the  affected  countries,  the  devastation  by  landmines  is 
felt  at  all  levels:  individual,  family,  community,  and  societal.  A 
nation  must  respond  not  only  to  the  immediate  medical  and  rehabilitation 
needs  of  landmine  victims,  but  also  to  the  severe  long-term  effects  of 
landmines  on  economic  reconstruction  and  social  reintegration. 
Landmines  in  some  cases  make  nearly  impossible  such  basic  tasks  as 
planting  crops,  gathering  firewood,  gathering  food,  grazing  livestock, 
and  travelling  between  villages. 

The  high  end  estimates  of  the  number  of  landmines  in  the  ground 
exceed  20  million  in  nearly  every  region  of  the  world,  including  Africa, 
South  Asia,  East  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East.  Europe,  including  the 
former  Soviet  republics,  is  the  region  experiencing  the  most  rapid 
increase  in  number  of  landmines  laid.  Some  observers  believe  that 
thousands  of  new  mines  are  being  laid  each  day  in  the  former  Yugoslavia 
by  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Muslims --perhaps  as  many  as  50,000  per  week. 

Based  on  interviews  with  U.S.  government  officials,  demining 
experts,  and  other  landmine  specialists,  the  best  estimates  of  the 
number  of  landmines  planted  in  the  nations  with  the  worst  A/P  landmine 
problem  include:  Afghanistan  (10  million);  Angola  (9  million);  Iraq  (5- 
10  million,  including  3-5  million  in  Iraqi  Kurdistan);  Cambodia  (4-7 
million) ;  Mozambique  (2-3  million) ;  northern  Somalia  (2  million) ;  and 
former  Yugoslavia  (2  million) .  In  truth,  these  are  informed  guesses; 
some  estimates  for  these  nations  are  more  than  twice  the  numbers  cited 
here. 

Many  other  nations  and  areas  are  plagued  by  A/P  landmines.  To 
highlight  some:  in  Asia- -Vietnam,  Burma  (Myanmar) ,  Laos,  and  Sri  Lanka; 
in  Africa- -Ethiopia,  the  Western  Sahara,  Rwanda,  Liberia,  Zimbabwe,  and 
Uganda;  in  the  Middle  East--Kuwait  and  Iran;  in  the  FSU--Nagorno 
Karabakh,  Tajikistan,  and  Georgia;  in  Latin  America- -Nicaragua,  El 
Salvador,  and  the  Falklands-Malvinas . 

The  above  is  not  a  comprehensive  or  definitive  recitation  of 
countries  suffering  from  landmines,  but  it  does  give  a  sense  of  the 
global  scope  of  the  problem. 

Production  and  Trade  Overview 

Given  the  horrendous  situation,  it  is  striking  how  little 
information  is  readily  available  on  global  production  and  trade  in 
landmines.  The  standard  public  sources  of  arms  trade  information  are 
nearly  silent  on  landmines.  The  research  organizations  known  for 
tracking  major  weapon  systems  largely  ignore  landmines.  Military  trade 
publications  offer  sketchy  information  at  best. 
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The  most  comprehensive  landmines  data  has  been  compiled  by  military 
organizations  and  intelligence  agencies,  yet  these  agencies,  too, 
express  frustration  at  their  inability  to  gather  complete  information. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  necessary  to  rely  sometimes  on  estimates  and 
educated  guesses. 

The  Arms  Project  of  Human  Rights  Watch  has  succeeded  in  compiling 
the  first  meaningful  estimates  of  the  size  and  value  of  global  A/P 
landmine  production,  and  the  extent  of  its  deadly  penetration  into 
markets  throughout  the  world.  Our  findings  to  date  are  summarized 
below;  the  Arms  Project  is  happy  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  more 
detailed  information  on  mine  types  and  on  production  and  trade  for 
individual  nations.  It  must  be  stressed,  however,  that  these  estimates 
are  tentative,  should  be  taken  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion  and 
analysis,  and  may  require  significant  revision. 

New  information  compiled  by  the  Arms  Project- -through  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  requests  and  other  means- -  indicates  that  at  least  75 
producers  in  44  countries  have  manufactured  at  least  307  types  of  anti- 
personnel landmines  in  recent  decades.  We  have  found  at  least  seven 
countries  and  more  than  100  types  of  A/P  landmines  previously 
unidentified  in  published  reports.   (See  Table  I) 

The  available  evidence,  though  not  conclusive,  suggests  that  Italy, 
China  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  were  probably  the  largest  producers  of 
A/P  mines  in  recent  years.  Though  our  current  information  would  seem  to 
place  the  U.S.  behind  these  largest  producers,  field  reports  from  mine 
clearance  groups  suggest  that  the  U.S.  must  have  been  in  the  top  ranks 
in  the  not- too-distant  past. 

Beyond  the  top  three  or  four  producers,  expert  opinion  diverges. 
Interviews  with  trade  specialists,  mine  clearance  professionals,  and 
government  experts  suggest  that  the  following  additional  countries  (not 
listed  in  ranked  order)  have  probably  been  among  the  world's  larger  A/P 
mine  producers  in  recent  years: 

•  Among  NATO  nations:  Belgium,  and  possibly  also  Austria,  Britain, 
France,  former  West  Germany,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

•  In  Eastern  Europe:  former  Czechoslovakia,  former  Yugoslavia  and 
possibly  the  former  East  Germany. 

•  In  the  developing  world:  Egypt,  India,  Israel,  Pakistan, 
Singapore,  South  Africa,  and  possibly  also  Chile,  South  Korea  and 
North  Korea. 

Our  provisional  estimates  suggest  that  manufacturers  have  probably 
produced  an  average  of  between  five  and  ten  million  A/P  landmines  per 
year  in  recent  decades,  roughly  ten  times  the  production  volume 
previously  reported  in  the  trade  press.  Combined  global  production  for 
traditional  A/P  mines  is  probably  worth  between  $50  million  and  $200 
million  annually. 

With  respect  to  trade  in  landmines,  the  Arms  Project  has  identified 
at  least  33  companies  oir  government  organizations  in  26  nations  that  are 
known  to  have  exported  A/P  landmines.  (See  Table  2).  As  with 
production,  Italy,  China  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  also  rank  at  the 
top  of  most  experts'  lists  of  exporters.  Other  leading  exporters  of  A/P 
mines  in  recent  years  probably  include  Belgium,  Singapore,  Pakistan,  the 
former  Czechoslovakia,  and  the  former  Yugoslavia.  Chile,  Egypt,  Greece, 
Israel,  Portugal,  Spain  and  Switzerland  may  also  be  significant 
exporters . 

Though  far  larger  than  previously  reported,  the  A/P  landmine 
business  remains  trivially  small  in  comparison  with  the  market  for  any 
major  weapons  system.  However,  landmine  production  is  a  changing, 
growing  business.  The  figures  cited  above  do  not  take  into  account  the 
potentially  vastly  larger  market  for  scatterable  mine  systems.  Instead 
of  being  emplaced  by  hand  like  most  traditional  mines,  scatterable  mines 
are  delivered  remotely  by  aircraft,  helicopters,  artillery,  and  other 
ground-  or  air-based  systems,  some  at  the  rate  exceeding  1,000  landmines 
per  hour.  Scatterable  mine  systems  typically  include  both  A/P  and  anti- 
tank (A/T)  components.   Producers  are  pursuing  potentially  profitable 
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new  markets  for  both  scatterable  mine  systems  and  for  more  sophisticated 
variants  on  the  traditional  A/P  landmine. 

The  United  States 

s 

U.S.  Government  data  suggests  that  the  U.S.  has  not  been  a  major 
exporter  of  mines  since  the  mid-1970s.  Landmine  clearance  groups, 
however,  place  the  U.S.  high  on  their  lists  of  problem  countries.  This 
discrepancy  may  stem  in  part  from  possible  U.S.  covert  A/P  mine 
shipments  in  the  past  dozen  years  to  rebels  in  such  places  as 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia  and  Nicaragua,  and  in  part  from  third 
party  sales  of  U.S. -origin  mines  or  foreign  copies. 

The  U.S.  could  again  become  a  major  exporter  —  if  business 
executives  lobbying  for  relaxation  of  the  current  export  moratorium  are 
successful.  This  is  largely  because  of  the  potential  market  for 
scatterable  mines.  It  appears  that  the  U.S.  began  exporting 
scatterable  A/P  mines  in  1990,  and  exported  about  70,000  scatterable  A/P 
mines  in  1990  and  1991.  During  the  same  two  years,  the  U.S.  exported  a 
total  of  about  20,000  traditional  U.S.  A/P  landmines--  an  amount 
consistent  with  U.S.  export  totals  since  the  early  1980s. 

According  to  recent  information,  over  the  past  twenty-five  years 
the  U.S.  has  exported  more  than  3  million  hand-emplacable  anti-personnel 
landmines  to  more  than  30  nations.  Only  150,000  of  those  have  been 
exported  in  the  past  ten  years,  however.  Thailand  and  El  Salvador  were 
major  customers  during  the  past  decade.  Major  customers  in  the  1970s 
and  early  80s  included  Iran,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and  Chile. 

These  numbers  do  not  include:  (a)  licensed  production  of  U.S.- 
designed  mines  in  other  nations;  (b)  illegal  or  unauthorized  copies  of 
U.S.  mines  produced  in  other  nations;  (c)  possible  covert  shipments  of 
U.S.  landmines  to  rebels  in  Afghanistan,  Angola,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  or 
elsewhere;  and,  (d)  mines  deployed  with  U.S.  troops  in  conflict  (as  in 
Vietnam  or  Iraq) .  Each  of  these  categories  could  entail  significant 
numbers  of  landmines . 

Most  exports  in  the  past  ten  years  have  been  MIS  Claymores  or  M16 
bounding  mines.  The  U.S. -originated  Claymore  M18A1  fragmentation  mine 
is  one  of  the  most  widely-produced  traditional  A/P  landmines.  According 
to  the  U.S.  Army,  it  is  also  the  only  mine  still  made  in  the  U.S.  which 
lacks  a  self-destruct  mechanism.  U.S.  production  ranged  between  5,000 
and  20,000  units  in  recent  years.  The  Army  plans  to  increase 
procurement  to  an  average  of  50,000  per  year  during  the  coming  decade. 

As  of  1992,  worldwide  production  of  Claymores  totalled  about 
180,000  units  a  year.  Overseas  copying  has  thus  replaced  direct  export 
as  the  main  route  to  the  world  market  for  Claymores  and  other  U.S.- 
origin  traditional  A/P  landmines.  Countries  known  to  produce  Claymores 
include  Chile,  South  Africa,  South  Korea,  and  Pakistan.  Mines  closely 
modelled  on  the  Claymore  are  produced  in  many  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  interpreted  the  current  U.S.  export 
moratorium  as  banning  foreign  manufacturing  licences  as  well.  However, 
according  to  the  State  Department's  Office  of  Defense  Trade  Controls, 
all  licenses  are  long-expired  and  all  current  foreign  production  is 
unlicensed. 

A  MORE  BLEAK  FUTURE 

Even  if  another  mine  was  never  produced  or  deployed,  numerous 
nations  would  still  be  engaged  in  attempting  to  clear  mines,  and 
civilians  would  still  be  killed  and  maimed  in  great  numbers,  for  decades 
to  come.  But,  of  course,  landmines  continue  to  be  produced  and 
deployed.  Indeed,  the  damage  and  suffering  attributable  to  landmines 
are  increasing  daily  as  the  number  of  mines  laid  every  day  by  far 
exceeds  present  capabilities  to  remove  them.  We  can  expect  that  the 
landmines  situation  will  continue  to  worsen,  possibly  at  a  rate 
exceeding  that  which  we  have  witnessed  over  the  past  several  decades, 
unless  a  worldwide  ban  is  instituted.  It  is  unlikely  that  any 
constraints  and  controls  short  of  a  total  ban  will  be  meaningful  or 
sufficient. 
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There  are  a  host  of  reasons  for  believing  that  the  global  landmines 
situation  is  going  to  deteriorate  further  in  the  future,  and  possibly 
quite  rapidly:  renewed  hostilities  in  existing  landmine-afflicted 
nations;  the  likelihood  of  increased  ethnic  and  religious  conflict 
around  the  world;  changes  in  strategies  for  using  landmines;  increasing 
involvement  of  more  and  more  nations  in  landmine  production  and  trade; 
and  technological  developments  in  landmines. 

It  is  discouraging  to  note  that  in  several  of  the  nations  most 
afflicted  by  landmines,  recent  hopes  for  peace  are  falling  to  the 
wayside,  and  renewed  or  expanded  conflict  is  threatening  or  underway; 
most  notable  would  be  Angola,  Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia.  Nascent 
demining  efforts  in  those  nations  could  soon  be  overwhelmed  by  new 
rounds  of  extensive  mine  laying,  with  more  mines  piled  on  top  of  the 
many  millions  already  in  place. 

The  outbreak  of  local  and  regional  conflicts  in  the  post -Cold  War 
era  has  already  led  to  the  sowing  of  millions  of  mines  around  the  world. 
Iraq's  invasion  of  Kuwait  resulted  in  the  laying  of  some  7  million  mines 
in  Kuwait.  The  Gulf  War  and  Iraq's  subsequent  offensive  in  Kurdistan 
combined  to  flood  Kurdistan  with  an  estimated  three  to  five  million 
mines.  The  break-up  of  Yugoslavia  has  been  accompanied  by  the 
deployment  of  approximately  2  million  mines  already.  It  is  possible 
that  more  mines  are  being  laid  there  every  day  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  The  break-up  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  seen  landmines  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  spread  througliout  Nagorno  Karabakh,  Tajikistan,  and 
Georgia. 

More  generally,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sound  proposition  that  tlie 
rise  in  ethnic  and  religious  conflict  will  likely  lead  to  a  significant 
expansion  of  the  global  landmine  problem.  In  part  this  is  simply 
because  landmines  are  becoming  the  weapon  of  choice  for  armies  with 
limited  resources  and  technological  capabilities.  But  another  factor  is 
that,  by  their  nature,  ethnic  conflicts  could  lead  to  even  more  intense 
abuses  of  landmines.  Ethnic  warfare  could  alter  the  usual  insurgency- 
counterinsurgency  calculations  that  might  otherwise  constrain  the  use  of 
landmines  in  internal  wars.  One  side  in  an  ethnic  conflict  may  not  care 
about  permanently  ruining  the  land  of  its  ethnic  enemy  if  it  does  not 
plan  to  occupy  that  land. 

Increased  use  of  landmines  in  the  future  is  also  likely  because  of 
the  evolving  technologies  and  strategies  for  employing  landmines. 
Landmines  have  shifted  from  being  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  weapon  by 
virtue  of  the  ability  to  deliver  landmines  remotely  and  mechanically,  by 
air  or  artillery,  over  great  distances  and  vast  tracts  of  land.  They 
have  also  consequently  shifted  from  being  a  tactical  battlefield  weapon 
to  a  weapon  often  aimed  directly  at  civilian  populations  in  order,  for 
example,  to  create  refugees  and  empty  territory.  It  can  be  argued  that 
landmines  have  become  a  destabilizing  weapon:  the  widespread  sowing  of 
landmines  erodes  a  nation's  socio-economic  infrastructure,  leads  to 
massive  displacement  of  population  on  long-term  basis,  and  disrupts 
regional  order  in  the  process. 

Another  factor  that,  absent  international  controls,  is  likely  to 
exacerbate  the  global  landmine  problem,  is  the  emergence  of  an  ever- 
growing number  of  nations,  particularly  from  the  developing  world,  that 
are  producing  and  exporting  landmines.  Nations  such  as  Singapore  and 
Pakistan  have  become  significant  producers  and  aggressive  exporters  of 
landmines.  China  has  emerged  over  the  past  five  years  as  a  top  exporter 
of  landmines,  and  is  likely  to  try  to  further  expand  its  market. 
Moreover,  the  break-up  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia  will 
result  in  additional  manufacturers  and  suppliers. 

The  existence  of  additional  producers  will  not  only  increase  the 
global  inventory  of  landmines,  but  will  also  increase  the  likelihood  of 
expanded  illegal  trade  in  landmines  and  trade  in  defiance  of 
international  embargoes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  light  of  these  many  indicators  that  the  landmine  problem  is 
likely  to  get  much  worse,  the  case  for  a  ban  on  production,  trade  and 
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use  of  anti -personnel  landmines  seems  compelling  and  urgent.  Pending 
such  a  ban,  the  U.S.  should  extend  its  moratorium  on  A/P  landmine 
exports  and  urge  other  nations  to  adopt  a  similar  position.  There  should 
be  no  exceptions  for  certain  types  of  A/P  landmines  in  either  the  export 
moratorium  or  the  comprehensive  ban. 

(1)  Extend  the  U.S.  moratorium  on  exports 

It  is  hard  to  overstate  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  moratorium  in 
raising  awareness  in  this  country  and  around  the  world  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  landmine  situation.  Subsequently,  the  European 
Parliament  called  for  a  five-year  moratorium  on  exports  and  France 
announced  it  had  suspended  exports  of  A/P  mines  indefinitely. 

An  export  moratorium  is  valuable  as  an  interim  measure  that  sets  a 
standard  for  state  behavior,  focuses  world  attention  on  the  use  of 
mines,  and  provides  momentum  toward  more  far-reaching  limitations. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  see  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  ban  on 
exports,  it  is  most  crucial  that  the  U.S.  extend  its  moratorium  at  least 
through  the  process  of  the  U.N.  review  conference  on  the  landmine 
protocol,  that  is,  a  period  of  three  years. 

(2)  Make  no  exception  for  S/D  or  S/N  mines 

Some  people  who  are  sensitive  to  the  problem  of  landmines  believe 
that  the  best  solution  is  to  require  that  all  mines  contain  self- 
destruct  (S/D)  or  self -neutralizing  (S/N)  mechanisms.  It  is  true  that 
such  a  step  would  save  some  lives,  but  the  impact  on  the  overall  global 
landmine  problem  would  be  marginal. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  less  developed  nations,  who  do  not 
produce  S/D  or  S/N  mines,  would  agree  to  a  ban  on  the  mines  that  they 
produce  while  permitting  the  more  advanced  nations  to  continue  producing 
the  latest  mines  in  their  arsenals.  It  is  necessary  to  have  one  single 
standard  for  all  nations  of  the  world,  both  from  a  moral  and  a  practical 
standpoint.  Anti -personnel  landmines  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion  as  chemical  weapons --those  who  use  them  are  outlaws,  and  should 
be  stigmatized  as  such.  Moreover,  a  total  ban  on  anti-personnel 
landmines  will  be  easier  to  monitor  and  enforce  than  one  with  major 
exceptions . 

There  is  also  no  escaping  the  fact  that,  like  every  other  type  of 
mine,  S/D  and  S/N  mines  can  and  will  be  used  in  an  indiscriminate 
fashion.  Whether  they  blow  up  or  become  inert  in  a  matter  of  years, 
months,  weeks,  or  days,  they  can  be  used  in  an  irresponsible  fashion 
that  poses  dangers  to  civilian  non-combatants.  Most  mines  of  this  type 
that  are  currently  being  produced  are  scatterable  mines,  which  are 
indiscriminate  by  nature. 

There  are  problems  specific  to  S-D  and  S-N  mines.  In  the  case  of 
self-destructing  mines,  they  pose  a  danger  to  civilians  merely  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  no  idea  when  the  mines  will  explode.  S-D  minefields 
could  be  deliberately  set  to  randomly  self-destruct. 

In  the  case  of  self -neutralizing  mines,  there  is  the  problem  that 
the  explosive  charge  remains  in  the  ground,  and  can  over  time  become 
dangerous.  It  can  also  be  dug  up  and  reused  or  resold.  Moreover, 
mechanisms  to  make  a  mine  self -neutralizing,  and  mechanisms  to  indicate 
if  a  mine  is  neutralized,  can  be  tampered  with  to  a  produce  booby-trap. 

A  minefield  with  S/N  or  S/D  mines  would  seemingly  be  safer  for 
civilians,  but  by  no  means  would  it  be  safe.  If  civilians  cannot  be 
•  sure  a  minefield  is  safe,  they  should  not--and  except  in  extreme 
desperation  will  not- -return  to  occupy  or  reuse  the  land.  S/D  and  S/N 
mechanisms  are  not  and  never  will  be  foolproof.  The  failure  rate  for 
S/D  mines  is  estimated  at  10%;  S/N  mines  may  be  somewhat  more  reliable. 
The  accepted  standard  for  humanitarian  mine  clearance  is  99.9% 
certainty.  Even  with  S/D  or  S/N  mines,  deminers  will  have  to  clear 
entire  fields  just  as  if  each  mine  was  live.  It  will  involve  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  cost. 
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(3)  Fund  Deminlng  activities 

The  need  for  vastly  expanded  international  funding  of  demining 
activities  is  evident,  if  the  many  nations  plagued  by  landmines  are  to 
have  any  hope  of  resuming  normal  peacetime  social  and  economic 
activities.  The  United  States  should  provide  significant  resources,  not 
just  in  the  great  humanitarian  tradition  of  this  nation,  but  because  it 
bears  a  special  responsibility  owing  to  the  presence  of  U.S.- 
manufactured  mines  in  so  many  nations  and  to  U.S.  support  of  so  many 
governments  and  insurgent  groups  that  have  used  landmines. 

I  realize  that  the  foreign  operations  bill  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
vehicle  for  large  increases  in  demining  funds,  but  I  encourage  the 
subcommittee  to  do  what  it  can  to  see  that  more  adequate  funds  are 
found;  obviously,  the  defense  bill  is  the  logical  place. 

(4)  Ratify,  then  Rewrite,  the  Landmines  Protocol 

The  1980  Landmines  Protocol  has  clearly  been  a  failure. 
Nevertheless,  it  would  probably  be  useful  for  the  United  States  to 
ratify  the  existing  protocol,  if  it  does  so  with  official  reservations. 
The  U.S.  should  state  that  it  views  the  protocol  as  a  flawed  document  in 
need  of  serious  revision,  and  that  ratification  is  simply  a  means  of 
hastening  the  process  'of  moving  toward  a  meaningful  protocol  or  some 
other  international  agreement  limiting  or  banning  production, 
stockpiling,  trade  and  use  of  A/P  landmines. 

(5)  Ban  Production,  Stockpiling,  and  Use  of  A/P  Mines 

Even  if  there  was  a  permanent  ban  of  exports  of  all  types  of  A/P 
landmines,  and  even  if  funding  for  demining  activities  was  increased 
many  times  over,  and  even  if  the  protocol  was  ratified  by  every  nation, 
the  landmines  problem  would  not  go  away.  Indeed,  it  might  still 
continue  to  worsen. 

Because  A/P  landmines  are  so  easy  and  cheap  to  make  and  to  deploy, 
and  because  combatants  in  wars  will  nearly  always  abuse  landmines  if 
they  have  them,  the  only  real  solution  to  widespread  indiscriminate  use 
of  these  insidious  weapons  is  to  ban  them  altogether- -production, 
stockpiling,  and  use. 

While  I  applaud  the  effort  by  the  Chairman  and  this  subcommittee  to 
stop  exports  of  A/P  landmines,  it  will  ultimately  be  a  hollow  gesture 
unless  curbs  on  production  are  also  achieved.  The  sooner  we  can  move 
beyond  the  export  question,  and  address  the  production  issue,  the  sooner 
we  will  begin  to  have  a  real  impact  on  the  human  suffering  caused  by 
landmines  around  the  globe. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
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Table  I:  Known  MP  mine  producers 

(Minimum  number  of  A/P  products  per  country) 


Country 

Models 

Argentina 

3 

Austria 

14 

Belgium 

8 

Brazil 

2 

Bulgaria 

2 

Canada 

1 

Chile 

5 

China 

7 

Cyprus 

1 

Czechoslovakia  (former) 

6 

Denmark 

4 

Egypt 

4 

El  Salvador 

1 

France 

14 

Germany  (combined) 

17 

East 

West 

Greece 

2 

Hungary 

6 

India 

2 

Iraq 

3 

Israel 

3 

Italy 

32 

Japan 

2 

Korea,  North 

4 

Korea,  South 

3 

Mexico 

1 

Netheriands 

3 

Pakistan 

5 

Peru 

1 

Poland 

1 

Portugal 

6 

Romania 

3 

Singapore 

3 

South  Africa 

2 

Spain 

7 

Sweden 

18 

Sv«ntzeriand 

5 

Taiwan 

2 

UK 

9 

USA 

40 

USSR  (ex) 

28 

Venezuela 

1 

Vietnann 

12 

Yugoslavia 

14 

total 

307 

Notes: 


Sourcei:   J»ne'i  MUitary  Vehidet  anA  Logistics.  1992-93  and  1993-94  Forecut 
Intemational  Ordnana  and  AfuntHons  Fornast 

U.S.  Anny  Countermine  Systems  Directonte,  WorUwidt  Infornutlional  Miru  Guide,  1993 
Press  reports  and  Arms  project  inicrvicws. 
Mines  produced  in  more  than  one  country  are  counted  separately  as  prxxlucts 
of  each  country. 

Mines  produced  by  more  than  one  manufacturer  in  a  country  are  counted  once 

for  that  country. 
Multi-purpose  mines,  field-improvised  A/p  mines  and  A/T.  Umpet  or  other  mines 
sometimes  adapted  for  A/P  purposes  are  excluded  from  the  table. 
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Table  II:  Known  exporters  of  A/P  landmines 


ORG 

CITY 

COUNTRY 

Poudres  Reunie  de  Belgue  (PRB  SA) 

Brussels 

Belgium 

Oulmca  Tupan  SA 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

Brazil 

Not  Given 

Bulgaria 

SNC  Industrial  Technologies  Inc. 

Le  Gardeur 

Canada 

MetalnorSA 

Chile 

China  North  Industries  Corporation 

Beijing 

China 

Chinese  State  Arsenals 

China 

Czechoslovak  State  Factories 

Czechoslovakia 

Heliopolis  Company  for  Chemical  Industries 

Haikstep,  Helioplis 

Egypt 

Societe  d'Armement  et  d'Etudes  Alsetex 

Paris 

France 

Not  given 

Germany  (former  FRG) 

Former  East  German  state  factories 

Germany  (former  GDR) 

Hungarian  State  Factories 

Hungary 

Explosive  Industries  Ltd. 

Tel  Aviv 

Israel 

Israel  Military  Industries  (aka  TAAS) 

Ramat  Hasharon 

Israel 

BPO  Difesa  e  Spazio  srI  (Misar) 

Colleferro  (Rome) 

Italy 

Tecnovar  Naliana  SpA 

Bari 

Kaly 

Valsella  Meccanotecnica  SpA 

Brescia 

Italy 

Pakistan  Ordnance  Factories 

Wah  Cantt 

Pakistan 

Sociedade  Portuguesa  de  Explosivos  (SARL) 

Lisbon 

Portugal 

Romanian  State  Factories 

Romania 

Chartered  Industries  of  Singapore 

Singapore 

Denel  Ltd.  (Successor  to  Armscor) 

Pretoria 

South  Africa 

Explosivos  Ataveses  SA 

Madrid 

Spain 

Sv/edish  Ordnance  -  Bofors  Ordnance/Forenad 

Eskilstuna 

Sweden 

Thorn/EMI  Electronics 

Feltham,  Middlesex 

UK 

Alliant  Techsystems 

Edina 

USA 

Mason-Hanger 

USA 

Thiokol  Corp. 

Shreveport 

USA 

ELECTRONINTORG  Ltd. 

Moscow 

USSR  (ex) 

Soviet  State  Factories 

USSR  (ex) 

State  Factories 

Vietnam 

Federal  Directorate  of  Supply  &  Procurement  (SDP 

Beograd 

Yugoslavia  (ex) 

""Jotes   "Not  given"  means  nabon  is  known  lo  have  exported,  but  available  sources  do  not  provide  full  information 
on  identily  of  exporting  company  or  agency     Listed  firms  have  been  identified  on  the  basis  of  specific  transactions 
and/or  out-of-country  deployment  of  their  known,  unique  A/P  landmine  products 

Ust  includes  one  company,  ELECTRONIIvlTORG,  which  Is  known  to  be  advertising  A/P  mines  for  export, 
but  Is  not  confirmed  as  having  consumated  any  transactions 

List  also  omits  suspected  A/P  landmine  exporters  In  those  eases  where  we  could  neither  confirm  specific 
[ransactions  nor  foreign  deployment  of  mines 


STATEMENT     OF     WILLIAM     E.     CASTLE,     DIRECTOR,     NATIONAL 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  providing  me  the 
opportunity  to  submit  testimony  for  the  record  on  your  public  witness  hearings.    I  am 
William  Castle,  president  of  International  Deafness  Outreach,  Inc.  and  Director  of  the 
National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf.    In  my  statement,  I  would  like  to  provide  the 
Subcommittee  with  some  background  information  on  the  international  educational 
opportunities  for  deaf  people  that  exist  today,  as  well  as  a  number  of  proposals  for  expanding 
or  enhancing  those  opportunities  in  the  future. 


The  International  Slate  of  Education  of  Deaf  People 

The  World  Health  Organization  has  estimated  that  in  1985  there  were  11.8  million 
severely  and  profoundly  hearing-impaired  people  throughout  the  world  and  that  by  the  year 
2(XX)  this  number  will  reach  16.3  million. 
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Most  of  these  individuals  have  educational  and  vocational  needs  that  are  unmet 
because  of  a  lack  of  adequate  programs  and  resources.    This  is  especially  true  in  developing 
countries  in  the  Asian-Pacific  Basin,  eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle 
East.    Because  of  the  particular  stale  of  their  economies,  some  of  the  worst  cases  exist  in 
China,  India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  and  East  and  West  Africa,  all  nations  with  rapidly 
increasing  populations.    Services  for  deaf  children  in  these  countries  fare  poorly  in 
competition  with  the  limited  services  available  for  children  with  no  disabilities.    Some 
countries,  particularly  in  Africa,  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  missionaries  and  foreign 
charities  to  provide  even  the  most  basic  level  of  services. 

In  particular,  except  in  Israel,  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Japan,  little  is  done  regarding 
early  identification;  this  is  true  even  in  the  United  States  where  the  average  age  of 
identification  of  congenital  deafness  in  children  is  two  and  one-half  years.    Few  countries 
other  than  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Israel  as  well  as  those  in  Scandinavia  and  Western 
Europe  provide  preschool  educational  programs  for  deaf  children. 

Elementary  education  for  deaf  children  in  the  developing  countries  of  the  Asian- 
Pacific  region,  Eastern  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and  Africa  is  limited,  and 
secondary  education  for  deaf  students  is  virtually  non-existent. 

In  most  developing  countries  where  special  programs  for  deaf  children  do  exist,  they 
are  managed  by  generalists  in  special  education  rather  than  specially  trained  educators  of  deaf 
students.    In  these  same  countries,  as  a  rule,  no  training  programs  for  teachers  of  deaf 
students  are  available;  neither  are  there  programs  to  train  speech  pathologists  and 
audiologists,  of  which  there  are  few,  if  any.    The  usual  classroom  teacher  is  not  truly 
qualified  to  teach  deaf  children,  and  the  usual  school  is  ill-equipped.   Those  schools  that  have 
had  modem,  sophisticated  equipment  donated  do  not  have  personnel  who  know  how  to  use 
such  equipment.    In  addition,  there  is  a  dearth  of  professional  literature  about  deafness  and 
education  of  deaf  people. 

The  United  States  and  Japan  are  the  only  two  countries  in  the  entire  world  that 
provide  postsecondary  education  designed  especially  for  young  deaf  people.    Vocational 
training  for  deaf  people  in  most  countries  other  than  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  those  in 
Scandinavia  and  Western  Europe  generally  is  limited  to  car  repair,  carpentry,  mechanical 
drawing,  sewing,  and  printing.    Indeed  in  most  countries,  no  vocational/technical  programs 
exist  nor  are  there  necessary  trained  personnel  equipped  to  prepare  young  deaf  adults  for 
careers.    Without  such  training,  as  these  countries  enter  the  technological  worid  of  the  21st 
century,  opportunities  will  continue  to  pass  by  deaf  individuals. 

With  the  exceptions  of  Japan,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  Western  European  and 
Scandinavian  countries,  there  is  very  little  progressive  thinking  about  what  might  be  done  to 
capitalize  on  the  inherent  capabilities  of  deaf  people;  and  even  in  most  of  the  forward- 
thinking  countries,  aspirations  of  and  for  deaf  people  are  not  high  enough.    It  is  clear  that, 
for  the  most  part,  deaf  people  around  the  world  are  being  relegated  to  the  most  menial  types 
of  positions  with  little  thought  given  by  them  or  others  about  the  possibility  that  many  of 
them  could  do  better  if  given  the  opportunity.   The  haunting  suggestion  that  there  are  very 
few  things  that  deaf  people  can  be  trained  to  do  still  is  pervasive;  and  where  there  may  be 
some  faith  that  deaf  people  could  do  better  and  could  be  instilled  with  greater  aspirations, 
there  always  is  the  excuse  that  economic  or  social  factors  will  not  allow  it.    With  respect  to 
career  development,  most  people  in  the  worid,  including  most  teachers,  parents,  and 
counselors  of  deaf  people,  and  even  deaf  people  themselves,  continue  to  stereotype  deaf 
individuals. 

The  National  Technical  Institute  Tor  the  Deaf 

The  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  a  college  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  will  celebrate  its  25th  year  as  America's  only  technical  college  for  deaf  students 
in  1993. 
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During  this  time,  NTID  has  provided  young  deaf  people  in  the  United  Slates  with  the 
technical,  personal,  social,  and  communication  skills  that  prepare  them  for  work  in  business 
and  industry.    NTID  also  has  trained  professionals  to  address  the  special  needs  of  the  deaf 
population,  pursued  a  research  program  designed  to  enhance  the  economic,  educational, 
sociological,  and  psychological  accommodations  of  deaf  people,  and  undertaken  an  active 
program  of  sharing  what  has  been  learned  with  others  who  are  allied  with  the  education  of 
deaf  people. 

NTID  is  uniquely  capable  of  extending  great  assistance  to  deaf  students  in  other 
nations  as  well  as  within  the  United  States,  and  seeks  to  respond  positively  to  the  many 
requests  received  from  those  in  need.    Unfortunately,  NTID  is  greatly  limited  by  a  lack  of 
sufficient  resources.    As  with  many  colleges  and  universities,  current  budgets  already  are 
stretched  to  meet  ongoing  educational  objectives.    NTID  must  maintain  its  commitment  to 
educate  its  1,100  deaf  students  at  the  Institute.    New  initiatives  will  only  be  possible  through 
private  investment. 

International  Deafness  Outreach,  Inc.  —  Mission  and  Goals 

To  embark  on  this  new  challenge,  steps  have  been  taken  to  establish  an  independent 
corporation  known  as  the  International  Deafness  Outreach.  Inc.  (I  DO).    I  DO  has  been 
incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  New  York  State.    It  is  a  501(c)(3)  tax  exempt 
entity  and  will  have  its  own  board  of  directors.    IDO  will  be  located  in  Rochester,  New 
York.    Although  it  will  have  a  relationship  to  rvlTID,  since  the  director  of  NTID  will  serve  as 
president  of  IDO  and  as  the  unsalaried  chairman  of  the  board,  it  will  have  no  legal  tie  to  the 
unsalaried  board  of  trustees  of  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  NTID's  host  institution. 
The  primary  purpose  of  IDO  is  to  seek  public  and  private  dollars  and  gifts-in-kind  to  support 
a  program  of  activities  in  fulfillment  of  its  mission. 

Among  the  objectives  of  the  IDO  will  be  the  following: 

1.  Provide  scholarships  for  highly  qualified  deaf  international  students  and  deaf 
and  hearing  international  interns  to  study  at  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
home  of  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  the  world's  most 
renowned  institution  regarding  career  development  of  deaf  people. 

2.  Provide  equipment  and  supplies  that  will  foster  the  career  development  of  deaf 
people  in  developing  countries.    This  assistance  may  include  instructional 
technology  and  assistive  devices  such  as  hearing  aids,  telecommunication 
devices  for  the  deaf,  television  decoders,  and  induction  loop  systems  as  well  as 
other  forms  of  assistive  listening  devices. 

3.  Promote  pre-service  and  in-service  training  as  well  as  internship  opportunities 
for  individuals  who  are  or  who  aspire  to  become  professionals  serving  people 
who  are  deaf  -  e.g.,  teachers,  educational  resource  specialists,  parent  trainers, 
counselors,  interpreters,  interpreter  trainers,  sign  language  teachers, 
audiologists,  speech  pathologists,  language  specialists,  reading  and  writing 
specialist,  psychologists,  social  workers,  researchers,  and  educational 
administrators. 

4.  Promote  the  provision  of  information  and  consultation  for  programs,  services, 
and  financial  support  that  help  prepare  students  who  are  deaf  to  pursue  career 
opportunities  in  professional,  technical,  vocation,  and  service- related  fields. 

Conclusion 

Thank  you,  again,  for  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  present  to  the  Subcommittee 
some  the  most  critical  unmet  needs  of  deaf  students  across  the  world,  as  well  as  some  of 
IDO's  preliminary  proposals  for  addressing  these  needs.    I  would  welcome  the  input  of 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  regarding  the  direction  of  the  proposal,  and  hope  that 
additional  opportunities  will  arise  in  the  future  for  IDO  to  update  the  Subcommittee  on  its 
activities  as  they  develop. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRAIN  SORGHUM  PRODUCERS 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee,  my  name  Is  Jack  Eberspacher.  I 
am  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  National  Grain  Sorghum  Producers.  It  Is  my  privilege 
to  represent  our  president  and  board  of  directors  today.  I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate 
their  busy  schedules  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

This  Is  the  first  time  that  the  National  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  has  testified  on 
behalf  of  the  Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs  (C.RS.P.).  Since  our  association 
implemented  a  significant  re-organization  plan  three  years  ago,  we  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  the  proper  support  and  recognition  for  grain  sorghum. 
Sorghum  offers  producers  in  the  United  States  risk  management  because  of  its  resistance 
to  drought,  its  heat  tolerance  and  its  ability  to  withstand  aflatoxin  contamination.  It  Is 
a  reliable  cash  crop  with  an  average  value  of  $  1 . 1  billion  annually. 

It  has  been  well  documented  that  70%  of  all  crop  losses  are  due  to  lack  of  rain  or 
drought  conditions.  In  an  eight-year  economic  comparison  study  with  com,  sorghum  out- 
performed com  by  an  average  of  $7  an  acre  when  farm  program  support  payments  are  not 
taken  into  consideration  (see  attachment  Missouri  Study).  Greater  economic  return  for 
sorghum  is  a  result  of  its  ability  to  withstand  heat  and  drought  conditions. 

C.R-S.P.  has  made  a  significant  contribution  to  the  development  of  varieties  that 
are  resistant  to  various  Insect  pests.  The  sorghum  industry  has  one  of  the  more  complete 
Integrated  pest  management  programs  available  today.  Production  of  sorghum  requires 
less  Inputs  in  fertilizers  and  pesticides,  making  It  one  of  the  most  envirormientally  friendly 
crops  grown  In  the  United  States  today. 

One  of  the  specific  contributions  that  has  been  made  to  the  U.S.  sorghum  industry 
through  C.RS.P.  has  been  the  development  of  greenbug  resistant  varieties  of  sorghum. 
In  a  study  conducted  at  Texas  A&M  University,  these  resistant  sorghum  lines  were 
estimated  to  have  had  an  economic  return  to  producers  and  consumers  in  the  United 
States  of  $300  million.  Current  research  in  the  area  of  midge  resistant  varieties  will  soon 
be  another  huge  success  story  for  C.R.S.P. 

Without  the  Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs,  It  would  be  Impossible  for 
the  U.S.  sorghum  Industry  to  pursue  these  progressive  plant  breeding  efforts.  U.S. 
producers  provide  additional  Qnandal  support  to  be  leveraged  with  programs  In  various 
land  grant  universities  that  conduct  research  supported  by  C.R.S.P.  These  programis  and 
cooperative  research  opportunities  are  mutually  beneficial  to  U.S.  producers  as  well  as 
to  starving  people  in  third  world  countries. 


An  excellent  example  of  the  critical  role  sorghum  can  play  Is  In  a  country  like 
Somalia.  Drought-prone  countries  can  benefit  from  learning  to  produce  sorghum. 
Sorghum  starch  Is  an  excellent  food  staple  for  breads  and  cereals.  Which  would  your 
prefer  -  to  have  U.S.  troops  In  Somalia  or  to  have  Somztlians  producing  and  caring  for 
themselves. 

Many  people  don't  realize  it.  but  a  bushel  of  sorghum  will  produce  as  much  ethanol 
as  a  bushel  of  com.  Sorghum  stalks  (stubble)  are  an  excellent  raw  niaterlal  for  processing 
paper  or  particle  boaurd. 

The  U.S.  sorghum  Industry  has  benefited  by  C.RS.P.  bringing  In  new  germ  plasma, 
which  has  aided  In  increasing  the  nutritional  value  of  sorghum.  Research  in  the  last  three 
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years  indicates  that  In  dairy  production,  steam-flaked  grain  sorghum  can  boost  milk 
protein.  With  the  dairy  Industry  moving  to  a  proteln-prlclng  system,  this  offers  U.S. 
dairymen  an  opportunity  to  generate  an  additional  $20,000  per  100  cows  (see  attach- 
ment). 

Steam-flaked  grain  sorghum  has  the  ability  to  compete  equally  with  com  in  other 
livestock  feeds  such  as  for  beef  cattle.  A  recently  developed  enzyme  to  assist  in  starch 
breakdown  may  enable  sorghum  to  even  out-perform  other  more  popular  energy  sources 
for  livestock  feeds. 


It  is  more  essential  than  ever  that  U.S.  farmers  develop  sound  risk  management 
programs  and  Increase  rural  economic  stability.  The  sorghum  Industry  is  on  the  verge 
of  signiflcant  expansion.  One  barrier  to  be  removed  that  will  allow  grain  sorghum 
production  to  flourish  will  be  the  establishment  of  a  level  playing  fleld  In  farm  program 
support  prices  for  feedgralns.  National  Grain  Sorghum  Producers  is  currently  working 
on  that  issue. 

A  study  conducted  by  economists  at  Texas  A&M  University  Indicates  that  If  a  level 
playing  field  in  farm  programs  for  feedgralns  is  accomplished,  sorghum  acres  will 
eventually  expand  from  the  current  1 1  million  acres  to  20  million  acres.  The  expansion 
of  sorghum  production  will  take  place  in  areas  of  the  United  States  where  drought 
conditions  cire  more  prevalent.  Farmers'  profits  could  increase  3%  to  4%.  To  the  credit 
of  the  Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs,  producers  and  consumers  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  other  countries  will  benefit. 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of  U.S.  grain  sorghum 
producers.  If  there  are  any  questions  that  I  may  answer  at  this  time,  I  would  be  happy 
to  do  so. 

Grain  Sorghum  Profitability  Study 
University  of  Missouri  Hundley-Whaley  Research  Farm,  Albany,  Missouri 

This  study  is  intended  to  monitor  \he  production  costs  and  income  of  corn  and  grain  sorghum  over  several 
years  to  determine  which  crop  results  In  the  best  profit  under  our  soil  and  climate  conditions,  and  to  compare 
the  year  to  year  consistency  of  income  for  each  crop.  Both  crops  are  managed  to  produce  practical  yields. 

The  study  has  shown  that: 

-  Grain  sorghum  Is  a  crop  for  managing  the  risk  of  crop  loss  due  to  dry  weather. 

-  Grain  sorghum  usually  costs  less  to  produce  and  yields  are  less  affected  by  diy  weather  than  corn. 

-  Grain  sorghum  has  been  more  consistent  than  corn  and  not  as  risky. 

-  Com  has  had  more  fluctuation  in  economic  return  than  grain  sorghum  throughout  the  study. 

-  Com  has  cost  an  average  of  $23.03/acre/year  more  to  produce  than  grain  sorghum 


Return  to  land  and  management  1 

In  dollars 

per 

acre  for 

corn  and 

grain  sorghum  In 

past  years 

at  the 

Hundley-Whaley  Research  Farm, 

Albany,  Missouri. 

Eight 

Year 

Year:                       1985 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

199? 

Ayg 

Corn  w/o  gov.  pay.        1 .75 

-60.92 

116.78 

-15.76 

-5.56 

67.83 

228.93 

89.50 

52.82 

Com  with  gov.  pay.     45.91 

41.20 

230.72 

47.33 

48.35 

148.49 

266.65 

133.66 

120.29 

Milo  w/o  gov.  pay.      101.16 

-23.40 

38.45 

17.28 

55.88 

85.25 

214.31 

-8.86 

60.01 

Milo  wilh  gov.  pay.     137.50 

60.34 

133.81 

71.00 

108.02 

155.39 

243.54 

27.50 

117.14 
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•  Only  three  years  out  of  the  eight  has  corn  without  government  payments  been  more 
profitable  than  grain  sorghum. 

•  Over  the  past  eight  years,  without  government  programs,  grain  sorghum  would 
have  made  $57.52  more  per  acre  than  corn,  or  an  average  of  $7.19/acre/year. 

•  Differences  in  government  programs  have  made  up  the  difference  between  the 
average  return  for  corn  and  grain  sorghum  over  the  eight  years,  with  corn  resulting  in  $3.12/ 
acre/year  more  than  grain  sorghum. 

•  U.S.  farm  policy  sets  the  loan  rate  and  target  price  of  sorghum  at  less  than  corn. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  TEXAS  GRAIN  SORGHUM  BOARD 
Research  shows  steam-flaked  sorghum  boosts  dairy  profits 

Rcsulls  from  recent  dairy  research  shows  that  dairymen  can  increase  Ihcir  profits  as  much  as  65  cents  per  day  per  cow  by 
switching  from  corn  to  steam-flaked  grain  sorghum.  Seven  lactation  trials  involving  215  cows  in  early  to  mid  lactation  were  re- 
cently conducted  at  the  University  of  Arizona  Dairy  Cattle  Center.  The  research,  funded  by  the  Texas  Grain  Sorghum  Producers 
Board,  showed  the  following  results: 

When  fed  at  30  to  45%  of  the  diet  dry  matter,  sieam-flaked  sorghum  (SFS  -  28  Ib.bu)  out-performed  sleam-rollcd  com  (SRQ 
and  dry-roUed  sorghum  (DRS),  but  was  equal  to  sieam-roUed  com  (SRQ  for  milk  and  milk  protein  yields,  as  well  as  efficiency  of 
feed  utilization.  A  very  flat  .sorghum  flake  (21  Ib/bu)  fed  at  40%  decreased  intake  and  performance,  but  increased  milk  production 
when  fed  at  15%  of  the  diet 

Summarization  of  data  from  six  studies  showed  that  steam  nakingofsorghum  grain  (27  to  31  Ib/bu)  increased  milk  production 
an  average  of  10%,  milk  fat  yield  4%,  milk  protein  yield  16%  and  feed  efficiency  7%,  compared  to  dry-rolled  sorghum.  The  improved 
performance  with  sieam-fiaked  grains  appeared  related  to  ruminant  and  total  starch  digestion. 


Table  1.  Effect  ol  Making  sorghum  on  dairy  cow  performance. 

Sorghum  comparisons'                 Change 

Sorghum  vs  corn^ 

l!em                                                      DRS                        SFS                   (%) 

SRC 

DRS 

SFS 

Number  ol  cows 

Rumlnal  slarch  dig.  %- 

Total  starch  dig,  % 

Dry  matter  intake  (lb/day) 

WK  lb/day 

3.5%  FCM,  lb/day 

FCM/DMI 

Milk  lal,  % 

Milk  lal.  Ib.day 

Milk  prolsln.  % 

Milk  protein,  lb/day 


69 

54 

76 
53.6 
66.6 
66.8 
1.30 
3.35 
2.29 
2.90 
1.98 


67 
78 
95 
53.B 
75.9 
71.0 
1.39 
3.19 
2.39 
3.03 
2.29 


44 
25 
0 
10 
6 
7 
-5 
4 
4 
16 


15 
70 
87 
54.9 
68.8 
67.0 
1.26 
3.34 
2.29 
2.95 
1.98 


15 
60 
78 
55.8 
66.6 
65.7 
1.20 
3.42 
2.29 
2.88 
1.92 


15 
81 
95 
55.6 
72.8 
70.1 
1.30 
3.40 
2.40 
3.06 
2.23 


'Sumnia;y  ol  six  56-  to  80-day  lactation  trials. 

•Summary  ol  Iwo  80-  and  70-d3y  lactaHon  tjials. 

'From  metaboOe  fclals  ol  Poofa  el  al.  (1990)  bnd  Olivelia  (1991). 

Table  2.  Increased  profits  from  feeding  steam;flaked  sorghum  compared  lo  dry-rolled  sorghum  or  steam- 
rolled  corn  to  lactatlng  dairy  cows.' 

Assumplions: 

1)  Cost  ol  flaking  sorghum  =  $1 0/lon  or  .5  cenls/lb;  sorghum  intake  by  cows  =  20  lb/day  @  .5  cenls/lb  =  10  cents/day. 

2)  Unilorm  blend  price  of  milk  (Mar,  1992,  in  Dallas,  TX)  =  $13.22  with  10  cents  dilferenlial  for  protein  (base  =  3.1%) 

and  8.1  cents  dillerenlial  lor  fal  (base  =  3.5%). 


Proces 


Steam-flaked  vs  dry-rolled  sorghum:  value  of  milk  =  $9.79  (SFS)  vs  $8.87  (DRS). 
Increased  profit  =  92  cenls/d/cow  - 10  cents  (lor  flaking)  =  82  cents.  For  100-cow  herd  (300  d) 


$24,600. 


Steam-flaked  sorghum  vs  steam-rolled  corrf:    value  ol  milk  =  $9.55  (SFS)  vs  $8.90  (SRC). 
Increased  profit  =  65  cenls/d/cow.  For  100-cow  herd  (300  d)  =  $19,500. 

'Data  ItofTi  Table  1  values. 

'Cost  or  SFS  and  SRC  was  e<)ual.  (U  o(  A,  Apr.  92) 


68-609  -  94  -  18 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COLLABORATIVE  RESEARCH  SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS  COUNCIL  [CRSP] 

Me  have  reached  a  time  in  which  global  philosophies  have  changed  drastically. 
There  is  a  strong  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  the  impact  of  population 
growth  and  degradation  of  the  environment.  The  world  population  doubled  from  2.6 
to  5 . 2  billion  between  1950  and  1990,  and  is  projected  to  reach  8  billion  by  the 
year  2020.  To  feed,  clothe,  and  house  this  growing  population  will  require  a 
integrated  aoproach.  A  major  environmental  consideration  is  the  effect  of  this 
growing  population  on  environmental  sustainability.  In  the  developing  world, 
population,  environmental  sustainability,  and  poverty  are  all  inter-related.  The 
interaction  of  these  three  factors  creates  an  exponential  need  for  increased 
agricultural  production,  poses  greater  impact  on  sustainability  of  natural 
resources,  and  causes  greater  exploitation  of  the  environment. 

The  World  Commission  on  Environment  and  Development  defined  Sustainable 
Development  as:  "Development  that  meets  the  needs  of  the  present  without 
compromising  the  ability  of  future  generations  to  meat  their  needs".  We  face 
enormous  challenges  in  maintaining  soil  and  water  quality,  biodiversity,  food 
production  and  distribution,  and  appropriate  information  exchange,  all  of  which 
are  related  to  global  sustainability  and  food  security  in  supporting  an  ever 
expanding  population. 

The  Collaborative  Research  Support  Programs  (CRSPa)  provide  a  proven  mechanism 
to  bring  together  the  components  of  the  whole.  The  CRSPs  were  formed  in  the  late 
1970 '8  to  implement  part  of  Title  XII  legislation,  which  was  enacted  by  Congress 
in  1975.  Our  strong  base  of  U.S.  scientific  capability  from  the  U.S.  Land-Grant 
and  Sea-Grant  universities  is  linked  collaboratively  with  developing  country 
scientists  to  help  farmers  increase  their  incomes  and  alleviate  hunger  without 
depleting  the  natural  resource  base  upon  which  they  depend  for  food,  fuel,  fiber, 
and  shelter. 

It  is  very  appropriate  to  use  the  research  base  of  the  O.S.  Land-Grant  and  Sea- 
Grant  universities  in  international  development,  since  our  food  production 
efficiency  has  allowed  diversification  of  the  American  economy.  An  efficient 
agricultural  sector  lowers  food  costs  and  permits  others  in  the  work  force  to 
pursue  other  industrialized  employment.  If  a  developing  country  economy  is  to 
support  a  viable  democracy,  the  country  cnust  develop  a  strong  and  productive 
agricultural  sector. 

The  collaborative  research  mode  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  mechanisms  to  build 
capacity  for  food  production  and  distribution  research  in  the  developing 
countries.  Collaborative  research  programs  also  have  a  strong  track  record  in 
relation  to  the  development  of  sustainable  institutions  and  programs. 
Collaborative  research  has  significant  spin-offs  for  U.S.  agriculture  and  food 
distribution.  The  economic  impact  of  CRSP  research  in  the  O.S.  alone  exceeds  the 
total  cost  of  the  CRSP  programs  since  their  inception. 

The  CRSPs  have  a  history  of  success  by  helping  to  meet  basic  human  needs  while 
maintaining  and/or  enhancing  the  environment.  There  are  presently  eight  CRSPs 
coordinated  and  funded  by  OSAID  through  grants  covering  a  wide  range  of  research 
areas,  which  work  through  O.S.  universities  from  29  states  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
through  partner  institutions  in  32  developing  countries. 

The  eight  CRSPs  are  Small  Ruminant,  Sorghum  and  Hillet,  Bean  and  Cowpea,  Soil 
Management,  Peanut,  Fisheries  Stock  Assessment,  Pond  Dynamics/Aquaculture,  and 
Sustainable  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resource  Management.  An  Integrated  Pest 
Management  CRSP  is  in  the  planning  stage.  The  collaborative  nature  of  the  CRSPs 
brings  together  resources  of  developing  countries  and  U.S.  institutions  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  food  production  systems  of  developing  countries,  with 
returns  that  are  also  beneficial  to  the  United  States. 

IMPACTS 

There  are  soma  broad  environmental  and  sustainability  concerns  that  are  addressed 
by  the  CRSPs,  particularly  the  Soil  Management  and  the  Sustainable  Agriculture 
and  Natural  Resource  Management  CRSPs. 

We  have  a  challenge  to  provide  leadership  to  social  equity.  By  the  year  2020, 
world  population  will  have  doubled.  Now  there  is  about  0.3  hectares  of  arable 
land  for  every  person.  By  the  year  2020,  this  will  fall  to  0.15  hectares  per 
person.  Our  present  production  technology  requires  about  O.S  hectares  per  person 
(even  more  than  what  is  now  available),  so  we  must  shift  technology  generation 
into  catch-up  gear  if  we  are  going  to  meet  today's  basic  human  requirements  and 
provide  for  future  equity. 

So  that  developing  country  children  might  receive  equity,  the  Sorghum  and  millet 
and  Soil  Management  CRSPs  are  collaborating  with  the  Honduras  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  through  the  "LUPE  Project"  to  incorporate  improved  sorghum  production 
technologies  with  environmentally  sound  soil  and  water  conservation  practices. 
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People  need  to  be  provided  alternatives.  As  an  example,  coca  production  in  the 
humid  tropics  of  Bolivia  and  Peru  has  become  a  social  problem  in  these  developing 
countries.  will  children  in  these  countries  grow  up  with  the  production 
technology  means  to  provide  for  their  families  without  resorting  to  coca 
production?  A  Soil  Management  CRSP  socio-economic  survey  revealed  that  farmers 
in  the  Chapare  of  Bolivia  are  ready  to  accept  new  crops  (peach  palm,  pineapple, 
black  pepper,  bananas,  citrus,  etc.),  but  want  production  technology  and  need 
marketing  systems  services.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  has  requested  help  to 
adapt  humid  tropics  soil  management  and  production  technologies  collaboratively 
developed  in  Yurimaguas,  Peru  into  the  Chapare  of  Bolivia.  The  objective  is  to 
replace  coca  with  these  perennial  tropical  crops  that  have  ready  markets  in 
nearby  industrialized  Argentina  and  Chile.  The  goal  is  to  develop  sustainable 
and  environmentally  friendly  "managed  humid  tropical  rainforest  systems." 
Similar  needs  and  examples  could  be  cited  for  other  countries  and  regions. 

The  most  recent  CRSP  is  the  Sustainable  Agriculture  and  Natural  Resource 
Management  (SANREM)  CRSP  which  was  established  in  August  1992  to  provide  special 
leadership  in  solving  problems  of  sustainability .  The  SANREM  CRSP  takes  a  very 
Innovative  approach  to  .natural  resource  management  research  and  information 
exchange  by  utilizing  a  landscape  approach  that  focuses  on  linkages  of  food 
production  with  the  environmental  and  the  natural  resource  base. 

The  SANREM  CRSP  puts  the  traditionally  "last"  first  by  including  the  end-user  or 
farmer.  In  this  approach  the  linkages  and  interactions  within  the  landscape  and 
lifescape  are  considered  and  strategies  for  appropriate  policy  changes  are 
Identified.  The  outcome  of  the  planning  process  is  a  fully  integrated  work  plan 
based  on  the  elements  of  sustainability  which  reflects  the  people's  needs  and 
provides  for  short  and  long  term  strategic  research  objectives. 

The  SANREM  CRSP  is  implemented  by  a  consortium  of  nine  U.S.  and  21  host  country 
Institutions  that  include  universities,  national  programs,  international 
agricultural  research  centers,  non-governmental  organizations,  and  farmer  groups. 
The  SANREM  CRSP  is  currently  working  in  the  Philippines  and  Burkina  Faso  with 
proposed  additional  sites  in  Honduras  and  Ecuador. 

Many  impacts  produced  by  research  of  the  CRSPs  are  components  of  improved 
environmental  and  sustainable  production  and  food  delivery  systems.  We  can  group 
these  impacts  into  five  areas:  Genetic  Resources,  Pest  and  Disease  Management, 
Natural  Resource  Management,  Food  Delivery  Systems,  and  Human  Resource 
Development  and  Technology  Transfer. 

Genetic  Resource  Enhancement 

Genetic  resource  enhancement  uses  a  worldwide  pool  of  germplasm  for  genetic 
improvement  of  plants  and  animals  in  order  to  increase  production  with  minimal 
chemical  inputs. 

In  Kenya,  the  Small  Ruminant  CRSP  has  been  breeding  a  Dual  Purpose  Goat,  which 
is  a  four-way  cross  that  results  in  a  genetically  improved  animal  that  produces 
more  milk  and  meat  for  farmers.  This  goat  is  highly  demanded  by  farmers,  not 
only  because  it  provides  products  that  improve  the  nutrition  and  income  of 
smallholder  farm  families,  but  also  because  it  produces  a  greater  yield  of 
manure.  This  manure  helps  reduce  the  need  to  purchase  fertilizer  thereby 
improving  the  sustainability  of  small  holder  farms. 

In  the  United  States,  Sorghum  and  Millet  CRSP  research  has  introduced  several  new 
sorghum  hybrids  between  1979  and  1989.  These  food-quality  varieties  are  far 
superior  to  the  red  sorghums,  previously  used  for  livestock  and  poultry  feed  and 
for  export  to  Mexico.  Estimates  show  a  net  gain  of  S183  million  to  the  U.S. 
agricultural  economy  in  the  last  10  years.  Over  this  same  period,  research  costs 
were  only  $7  million  -  a  38%  annual  rate  of  return. 

Genetic  resistance  to  most  pests  and  diseases  affecting  peanut  is  found  in  wild 
species  that  do  not  cross  with  the  cultivated  species.  Peanut  CRSP  researchers 
are  employing  new  biotechnology  techniques  to  transfer  the  desired  genes  to 
cultivated  species.  The  gene  that  gives  resistance  to  tomato  spotted  wilt  virus 
in  peanut  has  been  transferred  to  susceptible  germplasm  and  the  progeny  is  being 
tested  for  resistance  to  the  virus.  This  technology  can  contribute  greatly  to 
the  breeding  of  pest  and  disease  resistant  peanut  germplasm  for  sustainable 
production  systems. 

In  Jamaica,  the  Peanut  CRSP  and  the  Caribbean  Agricultural  Research  and 
Development  Institute  developed  and  released  a  higher  yielding,  disease-tolerant 
peanut  variety.  This  variety  is  being  adopted  by  farmers  and  yields  42%  more 
than  traditional  varieties,  in  addition  to  having  improved  quality 
characteristics.  The  increase  in  income  of  small-scale  farmers  growing  the  new 
variety  should  reach  5600,000  this  year. 

The  Bean/Cowpea  CRSP  has  supplied  new  germplasm  to  buffer  the  serious 
consequences  of  past  genetic  erosion  of  bean  and  cowpea  germplasm  in  the  U.S. 
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For  the  first  time,  transgenic  beans  have  been  developed.  The  new  particle  gun 
technology  for  making  transgenic  plants  was  developed  in  collaboration  with  a 
private  company. 

Several  states  have  released  new  bean  cultivars  developed  by  Bean/Cowpea  CRSP 
breeders.  In  Michigan,  new  bean  varieties  developed  from  gertnplasm  collected  in 
developing  countries  increased  yields  by  20-25%.  In  a  normal  year  the  increase 
can  mean  over  3.7  million  extra  dollars  for  Michigan  growers.  One  new  red  kidney 
bean  variety  was  released  in  Kew  York.  It  can  yield  30  percent  more  than  the  old 
variety,  which  translates  to  $150,000  more  per  year  for  New  York  growers. 

One  goal  of  the  CRSPs  is  to  help  fanners  improve  their  incomes  and  alleviate 
hunger,  without  depleting  the  natural  resource  base  upon  which  we  all  depend. 
The  Pond  Dynamics/Aquaculture  CRSP  works  with  scientists  and  technicians  in  host 
countries  to  insure  water  quality,  not  only  for  fish  ponds,  but  for  the  larger 
ecosystems.  The  premier  water  quality  lab  in  East  Central  Africa  is  run  by  the 
PD/A  CRSP  in  Rwanda.  In  Honduras,  the  PD/A  CRSP  helps  shrimp  farmers  and  the 
Honduran  government  analyze  the  quality  of  water  discharged  from  ponds, 
protecting  sensitive  mangroves  and  estuaries. 

Pest  and  Disease  Manageaent 

A  major  concern  of  sustainable  agriculture  is  controlling  pests  and  diseases 
without  damaging  the  environment.  Effective  and  safe  pest  and  disease  control 
means  reducing  the  use  of  chemicals,  which  leads  to  IPM  or  Integrated  Pest 
Management  strategies.  All  CRSPs  emphasize  good  growing  practices  as  important 
controls  of  diseases  and  insects. 

In  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  the  southern  corn  rootworm  is  a  serious  pest  for 
peanut  growers.  The  Peanut  CRSP  has  identified  a  tolerant  variety,  NC-6,  which 
can  cut  chemical  use  in  half.  Further,  chemicals  are  applied  only  when  the  pest 
reaches  economic  threshold  levels.  A  recent  impact  study  of  using  pheromone 
traps  to  determine  thresholds  showed  that  chemical  application  could  be 
eliminated  on  42,000  acres  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  peanut,  reducing  the 
amount  of  chemicals  applied  by  42  tons  or  a  savings  of  $840,000. 

The  cowpea  weevil  is  a  serious  pest  in  Cameroon.  In  three  short  months  it  can 
destroy  over  50\  of  the  stored  grain.  The  Bean/Cowpea  CRSP  found  that  exposing 
cowpea  to  high  temperatures  effectively  kills  these  pests.  They  designed  a  solar 
heater,  cheap  and  easy  to  build,  that  can  be  used  by  limited  resource  farmers 
throughout  the  world.  Its  use  significantly  reduces  the  need  for  dangerous  and 
expensive  chemicals. 

The  value  of  sorghum  at  the  U.S.  farmgate  is  about  $840  million  annually. 
Greenbug  damage  has  been  estimated  at  $40  million  per  year.  Sorghum  and  Millet 
CRSP  researchers  developed  greenbug  resistant  varieties  that  are  used  extensively 
In  the  U.S.  A  recent  economic  analysis  has  shown  that  these  new  varieties 
result  in  a  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  of  $38.9  million  per  year;  an  annual  rate  of 
return  of  48\. 

Striga  is  a  parasitic  weed  that  has  a  devastating  impact  on  sorghum  and  millet 
production  throughout  large  areas  of  Africa.  An  African  based  study  estimates 
that  Striga  causes  the  loss  of  up  to  40%  of  potential  sorghum  and  millet 
production  in  Africa  each  year.  Sorghum  and  Millet  CRSP  researchers  were  the 
first  to  isolate  the  germination  stimulant  exuded  from  sorghum  roots  that 
initiates  the  sorghum/Striga  parasitic  relationship.  Research  breakthroughs  have 
demonstrated;  a  way  to  disrupt  the  host-parasite  interaction;  a  new  genetic 
screening  technique  for  predicting  Striga  resistance;  and  a  time  saving 
laboratory  method  for  wider  genetic  screening  for  resistance.  Progress  is  now 
being  made  in  the  development  of  cultivars  which  combine  Striga  resistance, 
drought  tolerance,  food  quality,  and  increased  yield. 

Control  of  parasites  in  sheep  on  U.S.  rangelands  has  normally  been  done  by  the 
use  of  chemicals,  which  is  both  costly  and  time  consuming.  Small  Ruminant  CRSP 
research  has  introduced  parasite-resistance  in  sheep  that  can  save  U.S.  producers 
up  to  $39  million  pec  year. 

Natural  Resource  Manageaent 

Our  natural  resources  must  be  wisely  managed  for  sustainable  food  production. 
Pesticides,  chemical  fertilizers,  and  other  external  factors  affect  our  ability 
to  manage  air,  soil,  and  water  resources.  To  help  limit  the  use  of  external 
Inputs,  extensive  CRSP  efforts  have  been  made  to  breed  and  adapt  plants  and 
animals  to  withstand  environmental  stresses,  and  fit  into  sustainable  production 
systems.  In  addition,  present  plant,  animal,  and  fish  species  are  used  In 
'improved  production  systems. 

Weeds  are  a  serious  problem  In  rubber  tree  plantations  In  Indonesia  and  are 
usually  controlled  with  herbicides.   The  Small  Ruminant  CRSP  has  found  that 
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grazing  sheep  under  rubber  trees  reduces  the  need  for  herbicides  and  also  reduces 
the  pressure  on  pasture  and  forests  by  providing  alternative  forage.  The  Small 
Ruminant  CRSP  is  working  with  the  Rubber  Tree  Institute  of  Indonesia  and 
smallholder  farmers  to  increase  the  viability  of  this  practice. 

In  Morocco,  Small  Ruminant  CRSP  researchers  found  that  sheep  can  more  effectively 
utilize  cereal  stubble  through  grazing  as  compared  to  traditional  burning.  This 
reduces  potential  air  pollution  and  also  recycles  nutrients  onto  fields.  Grazing 
cereal  stubble  also  reduces  pressure  on  pasture  land  by  providing  alternate 
forage  for  small  ruminants.  Cereal  stubble  grazing  decreases  residues  that 
harbor  diseases  which  carry  over  into  following  crops. 

The  Soil  Management  CRSP  identified  17  million  hectares- of  clay-loam  soils  across 
the  Sahel  region  of  West  Africa  that  would  be  ideal  for  grain  sorghum  production. 
Farmer  yields  were  found  to  be  low  and  lands  were  abandoned  because  of  low  and 
uncertain  yields.  By  planting  on  ridges  and  with  small  quantities  of  fertilizer, 
grain  sorghum  yields  were  increased  by  an  average  of  157%  over  four  years,  and 
cowpea  yields  were  increased  by  an  average  of  123%.  If  these  low  risk  management 
technologies  can  be  used  on  clay-loam  soils  there  is  the  potential  to  supply  56 
million  people  with  an  additional  kilogram  of  sorghum  per  day  365  days  per  year 
or  34  million  people  and  additional  0.25  kilogram  of  cowpea  per  day. 

When  Indonesian  families  were  being  moved  from  overpopulated  Java  to  West  Sumatra 
little  attention  was  given  to  the  potential  production  capacity  of  soils  under 
the  burned  remnants  of  tropical  rainforests.  These  soils  were  found  to  be  very 
acidic,  and  nutrient  deficient,  and  would  not  support  production  of  nutritious 
food  crops.  Families  trying  to  earn  their  living  on  these  soils  suffered  from 
malnutrition  and  other  health  problems  because  very  few  crops  would  grow.  Soil 
Management  CRSP  researchers  demonstrated  that  when  lime  was  added  with 
fertilizer,  maize  yields  increased  nearly  six-fold  and  upland  rice  by  two-fold. 
Yields  of  edible  legumes  were  also  greatly  increased,  peanut  by  110%,  mungbean 
by  600%,  and  soybean  by  1000%,  all  demonstrated  in  farmers  fields.  These 
increases  improved  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  thus  improving 
nutrition  and  general  health  of  these  families. 

Farmers  in  Niger  face  trying  to  support  their  families  with  limited  and  uncertain 
rainfall  and  badly  degraded  soil  resources.  Research  by  the  Soil  Management  CRSP 
was  organized  as  a  farmer  participation  "Integrated  Management  of  Agricultural 
Watershed"  project.  Farmer  knowledge  and  plant  and  soil  inventories  served  as 
the  bases  to  incorporate  improved  food  crop  production  and  conservation 
practices.  These  interventions  were  introduced  through  full  farmer  participation 
so  they  would  understand  that  what  happens  in  one  area  of  the  watershed  will 
effect  all  four  villages  in  the  watershed.  The  first  year,  sixteen  farmers 
agreed  to  manage  simple  experiments  in  their  fields.  The  recommended  practices 
increased  their  yields  of  millet  by  over  500%  and  cowpea  by  over  600%.  These 
farmers  are  excited  because  they  now  can  feed  their  families  on  their  limited, 
but  more  productive  so'ils  and  can  plant  fast  growing  legume  trees  for  fuel  on 
their  less  productive  soils.  The  watershed  approach  was  quoted  by  a  FAO 
scientist  as  a  system  that  could  lead  to  the  "Greening  of  Sahelian  Africa." 

In  Africa  and  South  America,  the  Small  Ruminant  CRSP  has  made  progress  in  finding 
new  grass  species  and  improving  management  practices  to  prevent  over  grazing  by 
sheep,  goats,  llamas,  and  alpacas.  These  improved  management  systems  help 
preserve  vegetation  and  reduce  soil  erosion.  They  also  provide  food  and  income 
for  farmers. 

Aquaculture,  valued  at  S5  billion  per  year,  is  the  fastest-growing  segment  of  the 
U.S.  agriculture  industry.  Tilapia,  the  Biblical  miracle  fish,  is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  aa  common  as  catfish.  Production  has  increased  60%  in  the  last  two 
years,  and  growth  is  expected  to  continue.  Tilapia  is  now  grown  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  O.S.,  including  such  unlikely  spots  as  Idaho  and  North  Dakota,  as 
producers  take  advantage  of  geothermal  resources  and  waste  heat  from  power  plants 
and  other  industries.  New  producers  can  draw  on  the  world's  largest  aquaculture 
database,  created  and  maintained  by  the  Pond  Dynamics/Aquaculture  CRSP,  to  help 
pond  managers  choose  the  most  economically  efficient  combinations  of  organic  or 
inorganic  nutrii^nt  amendments,  stocking  densities,  and  length  of  growing  time. 

In  Honduras,  the  Sorghum  and  Millet  CRSP  has  worked  through  a  national  extension 
organization  to  protect  fragile  hillsides.  Two  new  sorghum  varieties  were 
introduced  for  these  hillside  farms,  which  have  increased  farmer  income  by  15%. 

The  dual-purpose  goat  developed  by  the  Small  Ruminant  CRSP  in  Kenya  is  being 
integrated  into  a  maize  grain-forage  production  system.  Selective  feeding  of 
green  plants  and  dry  fodder  after  grain  harvest  can  support  two  goats  per  hectare 
for  5  months.  With  careful  management,  a  farmer  can  double  net  returns.  Each 
dual-purpose  goat  generates  an  average  of  $52  additional  income  per  hectare. 

Aquaculture  CRSP  researchers  have  developed  state-of-the-art  regimes  for 
recycling  nutrients  and  water.  As  a  result,  Arizona  farmers  can  now  grow  a  crop 
of  fish  before  they  use  the  water,  laden  with  nutrient-rich  fish  waste,  to 
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irrigate  a  crop  of  alfalfa  or  cotton.  This  practice  conserves  water  and  enhances 
system  efficiency. 

Fish  are  an  extremely  Important  food  source  worldwide  with  an  annual  catch 
greater  than  the  combined  production  of  beef  and  poultry.  FAO  estimates  show 
that  over  half  the  population  of  developing  countries  obtain  40\  or  more  of  their 
total  animal  protein  from  fish.  The  U.S.  fish  import  deficit  is  almost  $1 
billion  a  year.  About  90\  of  the  annual  fish  catch  comes  from  marine  fisheries. 
About  half  of  the  worlds  fisheries  harvest  is  from  developing  countries. 
Improved  stock  assessment  and  management  of  the  world's  fisheries  are  essential 
if  we  are  to  address  the  crucial  issues  of  adequate  nutrition  in  developing 
countries. 

Fisheries  Stock  Assessment  CRSP  researchers  from  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
the  University  of  Costa  Rica  developed  a  system  that  integrates  fishery  resource 
assessment,  human  resources  development,  and  public  and  private  sector 
activities.  One  of  the  major  elements  of  the  system  is  a  fishery  management  tool 
called  FISHHAP.  Although  designed  for  Costa  Rica,  FISHHAP  was  configured  for 
Chesapeake  Bay,  which  has  an  annual  multi-million  dollar  budget  for  resource 
assessment.  FISHHAP  has  provided  significant  Improvements  in  abundance  estimates 
and  has  resulted  in  at  least  a  50  percent  reduction  in  the  costs  associated  with 
fishery  resource  monitoring. 

Fisheries  Stock  Assessment  CRSP  researchers  from  the  University  of  Washington  and 
The  University  of  Costa  Rica  have  developed  techniques  to  measure  the  ageing  of 
fish  by  examining  "growth  bands'.  As  a  result  researchers  are  better  able  to 
establish  growth  characteristics  to  prevent  overfishing. 

As  arable  land  becomes  more  scarce,  Rwandan  farmers  are  turning  to  aquaculture 
as  a  production  alternative.  Aquaculture  CRSP  researchers  in  Rwanda  found  that 
raising  fish  as  a  cash  crop  is  more  profitable  for  farmers  than  working  for  hire 
in  other  agricultural  enterprises.  Aquaculture  also  provides  income 
opportunities  for  women,  who  comprise  25%  of  all  fishfarmers  in  Rwanda.  These 
activities  Increase  family  incomes  by  14%  or  more,  while  improving  household 
nutrition. 

Food  Dellverr  Systeas 

Suatalnablllty  in  agriculture  does  not  atop  with  crop  and  animal  production. 
Production  must  be  followed  with  an  efficient  system  to  deliver  adequate  supplies 
of  quality  food  to  prevent  hunger  and  provide  adequate  nutrition. 

Aflatoxin  is  a  carcinogenic  compound  found  in  many  food  grains  worldwide, 
including  peanut.  Peanut  CRSP  researchers  working  in  Texas  and  Senegal  used  a 
commercially  modified  clay  to  remove  aflatoxin  from  contaminated  peanut  oil,  and 
to  block  aflatoxin  adsorption  in  the  livers  of  chickens.  The  clay  essentially 
eliminates  the  aflatoxins  passing  through  goats  into  milk.  Locally  available 
clays  in  Senegal  are  being  tested  and  promise  to  be  useful  substitutes  for  the 
commercial  clays.  The  potential  of  this  new  technology  for  managing  aflatoxin 
contamination  in  peanut,  and  other  grains  such  as  corn,  is  invaluable. 

Collaborative  efforts  in  food  technology  that  have  involved  The  University  of 
Georgia  and  Kasetsart  and  Cheing  Mai  Universities  in  Thailand  have  transferred 
processing  and  marketing  technology  for  higher  quality  and  more  efficiently 
produced  peanut  products  to  village  women  in  North  Thailand.  Selling  value-added 
products  rather  than  raw  peanut  nearly  doubles  their  income.  A  similar  project 
will  begin  soon  in  the  Philippines  with  partial  support  from  the  Women  in 
Development  Program  at  USAID. 

In  Nigeria,  the  Bean/Cowpea  program  developed  a  system  to  process  cowpea  flour 
that  has  resulted  in  two  village  mills  being  operational.  In  addition  to 
producing  a  better  and  more  consistent  flour  for  traditional  foods,  the  mill 
removes  the  drudgery  from  hand  grinding  done  by  village  women. 

Human  Resource  Developaent 

Reverse  technology  transfer  of  sustainable  agricultural  strategies  from 
developing  countries  is  of  increasing  importance  to  the  U.S.  One  way  in  which 
the  CRSPs  have  accelerated  reverse  technology  transfer  is  through  strong 
international  linkages,  reinforced  by  our  unique  training  programs. 

Collectively,  since  the  inception  of  the  program,  the  CRSPs  have  trained  over  600 
Ph.D.  students  and  over  700  M.S.  students.  Some  70%  of  these  are  from  developing 
countries  and  the  remainder  are  from  the  U.S. 

In  addition,  the  CRSPs  have  developed  and  conducted  short-tern  training  programs 
that  have  improved  the  technical  skills  of  about  4,000  developing  country 
scientists. 

The  impact  of  CRSP  research  is  greatly  magnified  by  the  large  number  of  students 
from  developing  countries  who  study  under  CRSP  sponsorship.  Often  these  students 
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return  to  positions  in  their  govermnent  or  in  industry  where  they  can  implement 
the  improved  technologies  and  production  processes  resulting  from  CRSP  research. 

For  example,  the  Director  General  of  the  National  Agronomic  Research  Institute 
in  Niger,  Dr.  Mamadou  Ouattara,  is  a  Texas  ASM  University  Ph.D.  graduate 
sponsored  by  the  Niger  Soil  Management  CRSP  progrsun.  The  former  Vice  Minister 
of  Agriculture  of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Jose  Salinas,  and  now  the  Director  General  of  The 
Bolivian  national  Institute  of  Research  and  Technology  (similar  to  USDA)  received 
a  Ph.D.  at  North  Carolina  State  University  sponsored  by  the  Soil  Management  CRSP. 
Dr.  Moussa  Traore,  who's  graduate  program  was  sponsored  by  the  Sorghum  and  Millet 
CRSP,  is  Vice  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Mali.  Dr.  Lucas  Gakale,  another  Sorghum 
and  Millet  CRSP  sponsored  student  is  the  Director  of  Agricultural  Research 
Department  in  Botswana.  Positive  experiences  in  the  collaborative  training  mode 
lead  to  requests  to  train  other  promising  scientists  from  their  countries.  There 
are  many  other  examples. 

Experience  received  by  Principal  Investigators  of  CRSP  projects  in  developing 
countries  enables  them  to  advance  in  their  careers.  For  example.  Dr.  Amadou  Ba 
of  the  Peanut  CRSP  in  Senegal  has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Field  Crops 
Section  of  ISRA.  In  Burkina  Faso  Peanut  CRSP  researchers  have  advanced;  Dr. 
Alfred  Traore  is  now  serving  as  Rector  of  the  University  of  Ouagadougou,  and  Dr. 
Philippe  Sankara  has  been  recently  appointed  Director  of  the  Centre  National  de 
Recherches  Scientifique  et  Technologique. 

Training  and  technology  transfer  programs  extend  beyond  the  scientist  level. 
Small  holder  farmers  are  provided  goat  production  training  in  Indonesia,  while 
new  veterinary  techniques  are  being  taught  in  Peru.  Transfer  of  technology  has 
occurred  through  numerous  other  workshops  and  short-courses,  publications,  and 
through  the  outreach  programs  of  developing  countries,  private  entrepreneurs,  and 
non-governmental  organizations. 

Vision 

The  CRSPs  have  a  vision  that  will  lead  us  into  the  21st  Century  as  significant 
contributors  to  international  development. 

The  CRSPs  are  mature  programs  based  on  a  sound  concept.  They  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  to  enhance  sustainable  productivity  and  income  in  developing 
countries  and  the  U.S.  The  CRSPs  were  conceived  as  long-term  efforts  to  solve 
problems  of  inadequate  food  production  and  availability,  and  to  train  scientists 
capable  of  addressing  problems  relevant  to  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

CRSP  impacts  result  from  collaboration  in  29  states  and  Puerto  Rico,  from  IS 
countries  in  Africa,  5  in  Asia,  ar)d  12  in  Latin  America.  Collaboration  exists 
with  the  international  agricultural  research  centers  and  other  international 
institutions,  private  volunteer  organizations,  and  non-governmental 
organizations. 

U.S.  impacts  are  magnified  by  students  from  developing  countries,  who  are 
studying  in  the  U.S.  under  CRSP  sponsorship. 

There  is  a  dramatic  change  occurring  in  the  world.  In  a  decade,  a  population 
increase  equal  to  another  China  will  be  demanding  food  and  a  quality  life.  New 
arable  lands  to  support  this  population  are  no  longer  available,  therefore 
Improved  technologies  will  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs  on  existing  lands. 

The  CRSPs  have  proven  to  be  a  low  cost,  highly  productive  system  that  can  be  used 
as  a  model  to  solve  some  of  the  most  complex  problems  facing  everyone. 

If  properly  supported,  the  CRSPs  still  present  the  greatest  opportunity  for  the 
U.S.  to  have  sustainable  impacts  on  the  National  Agricultural  Research  Systems 
in  developing  countries.  Collaboration  with  these  systems  can  develop  their 
public  and  private  capacity  to  respond  to  the  issues  of  environmental 
conservation,  sustainable  agriculture,  and  economic  enhancement  through  private 
investment  so  essential  for  improving  conditions  in  lesser  income  countries. 

Resources  are  becoming  marginal  for  maintaining  the  CRSPs  efforts  in 
environmental  enhancement  and  sustainable  food  production.  The  world  has  come 
to  a  major  juncture  in  the  direction  it  will  take  in  solving  global  environment 
and  sustainable  agriculture  problems.  If  properly  supported,  the  CRSPs  can 
respond  to  the  tremendously  complex  challenges  of  the  21st  Century. 

That  concludes  our  presentation.  Once  again,  thank  you  for  coming.  We  will  be 
glad  to  entertain  any  questions  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  L.  WITTENBERG,  PRESIDENT  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER,  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR 
WORLD  HEALTH 

Mr  Chairman,^ 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  testify  in  support  of 
extrabudgetary  programs  of  the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  and  the  Pan  American  Health 
Organization  (PAHO). 

My  testimony  represents  the  views  of  a  number  of  national  organizations  concerned  with 

health: 

American  Association  for  World  Health 

American  Hospital  Association 

American  Lung  Association 

American  Medical  Students  Association 

American  Nurses  Association 

American  Public  Health  Association 

Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health 

Educational  Commission  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates 

National  Council  for  International  Health 

National  Education  Association 

United  Nations  Association 

In  response  to  Member  State  concerns  about  budget  growth,  WHO  and  PAHO  have  in 
recent  years  been  operating  under  a  no-growth  regular  budget.  The  regular  budget  is  financed 
by  assessed  contributions  from  Member  States.  In  fact,  as  costs  have  increased  and  have  been 
absorbed,  there  has  been  negative  program  growth.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  increasing 
demand  by  countries  for  WHO/PA  HO  assistance.  WHO  and  PAHO  have  responded  by 
financing  growing  program  needs  from  extrabudgetary  resources  which  come  to  the 
Organizations  as  voluntary  contributions  from  bilateral  assistance  agencies  (e.g.  AID), 
foundations,  etc. 

A  number  of  programs  of  interest  to  this  Subcommittee  are  primarily  funded  by 
extrabudgetary  resources:  the  Global  Program  on  AIDS  (GPA);  the  Onchocerciasis  Control 
Program  in  West  Africa  ((X!P);  the  Expanded  Program  on  Immunization  (EPl);  Diarrheal 
Diseases  Control  (CDD);  Control  of  Acute  Respiratory  Infections  (ARI);  the  Special  Program 
for  Research  and  Training  in  Tropical  Diseases  (TDR);  the  Program  on  Substance  Abuse  (PSA); 
and  the  Tuberculosis  Program  (TUB). 

U.S.  support  for  WHO'S  and  PAHO's  extrabudgetary  programs  comes  through  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  (AID).  The  WHO  and  PAHO  programs  funded  by  AID 
complement  the  Agency's  bilateral  activities  and  often  involve  WHO/AID  collaboration  in  the 
field.  However,  WHO's  extrabudgetary  programs  also  cover  areas  not  covered  by  AID,  both 
in  terms  of  technical  development  and  geographical  scope. 

With  respect  to  PAHO,  extrabudgetary  activities  include  all  countries  in  the  Americas 
and  in  many,  AID  and  PAHO  work  collaboratively  on  mutually  defined  health  and  development 
objectives.  Even  where  there  is  no  AID  direct  support,  PAHO  engages  AID  as  a  participant  in 
helping  nations  to  define  and  respond  to  national  health  priority  needs. 

WHO  works  in  all  countries  of  the  world,  both  industrialized  and  developing  nations, 
using  multilateral  funds  and  international  expertise,  subject  to  oversight  by  the  Worid  Health 
Assembly  composed  of  183  Member  States.  WHO  sets  global  policies  and  coordinates  global 
action,  facilitates  international  collaboration,  strengthens  government  efforts  through  direct 
technical  and  financial  support  and  supports  international  research. 

PAHO  acts  in  concert  with  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  other  U.S.  and  State 
health  agencies  to  provide  epidemiological  surveillance  throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
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Caribbean.     PAHO's  work  has  helped  to  keep  recent  epidemics  in  the  hemisphere,  such  as 
cholera  and  dengue  fever,  from  spreading  to  this  country. 

A  comprehensive  response  to  health  development  needs  requires  support  for  both  the 
multilateral  and  the  bilateral  components.  Support  for  WHO/PAHO  extrabudgetary  programs 
is  critical  to  the  success  of  child  survival  programs  and  efforts  to  improve  the  health  of 
populations  -  so  necessary  for  development. 

GLOBAL  PROGRAM  ON  MDS 

FY  1993  Appropriation  $34  million 

FY  1994  Requirement  $36  million 

The  Worid  Health  Organization's  Global  Program  on  AIDS  (GPA)  directs  and 
coordinates  the  global  response  to  AIDS.  GPA  provides  global  leadership,  delivers  technical 
and  financial  support  for  national  AIDS  programs  around  the  world,  strengthens  international 
AIDS  research,  and  helps  ensure  a  coordinated  global  response  to  the  AIDS  pandemic. 

PAHO  acted  as  the  focal  point  in  the  Americas  for  GPA  and  carried  out  a  series  of 
special  activities  with  member  countries,  including  helping  all  countries  to  develop  medium  term 
national  prevention  and  control  plans,  and  within  those  establishing  blood  screening  systems, 
public  education  campaigns  to  change  sexual  behavior  and  to  promote  safe  sexual  practices. 
PAHO  also  coordinated  regional  teleconferences  on  AIDS  and  has  successfully  obtained  support 
from  the  Presidents  of  the  Iberoamerican  countries  for  a  hemisphere-wide  meeting  on  AIDS 
prevention  and  control. 

As  of  January  1993,  over  611  000  AIDS  cases  have  been  reported  to  WHO.  But, 
because  of  under-recognition,  under-reporting,  and  delays  in  reporting,  WHO  estimates  that  over 
2.5  million  adult  AIDS  cases  may  have  occurred.  Also  as  of  early  1993,  WHO  estimates  that 
approximately  12  million  HIV  infections  in  adults  have  occurred  worldwide.  In  addition,  as  of 
early  1993,  almost  1  million  children  are  estimated  to  have  been  bom  HIV-infected,  with  over 
90%  of  this  total  in  sub-Saharan  Africa. 

Virtually  all  short-term  (less  than  5  years)  projections  predict  that  AIDS  cases  will  at 
least  double  or  triple  in  many  areas  of  the  world.  Projections  more  than  5  years  in  the  future 
are  difficult  to  make,  but  WHO'S  projections  indicate  that  by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  a 
cumulative  total  of  30  to  40  million  HIV  infected  persons  and  from  12  to  18  million  cumulative 
AIDS  cases  in  men,  women  and  children. 

AIDS  during  the  1990s  will  have  a  very  selective  and  severe  impact  on  adult  and  child 
mortality  rates  in  many  areas  of  the  worid.  In  addition,  the  socioeconomic  impact  of  the  disease 
will  have  repercussions  in  all  sectors.  For  example,  in  1992,  the  direct  cost  of  AIDS  to  the 
health  sector  woridwide  was  $5  billion  annually.  At  present,  90%  of  these  costs  are  in 
industrialized  countries,  although  they  account  for  only  22%  of  cases.  However,  with  more  than 
80%  of  new  infections  occurring  in  developing  countries,  the  burden  on  poor  countries  is 
increasing.  Over  the  next  seven  years,  developing  countries,  including  some  of  the  poorest  in 
the  world,  will  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  on  health  care  for  AIDS  patients. 

The  direct  costs,  however,  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  indirect  costs  of  the  epidemic, 
which  will  hit  hardest  in  developing  countries.  These  indirect  costs  include,  for  example,  loss 
of  output  from  disability  and  premature  death,  loss  of  productivity  among  friends  and  relatives 
caring  for  those  sick  with  AIDS,  possible  increase  in  wages  because  of  labor  shortages,  loss  of 
markets  and  damaged  tourist  industries.  In  addition,  basic  industrial,  social  and  agricultural 
infrastructures  will  suffer  long-term  debilitation  as  a  result  of  increasing  infection  and  illness 
during  the  next  several  years.  WHO  estimates  that  the  indirect  costs  of  the  epidemic  could  now 
be  as  high  as  $50  billion  per  year  worldwide. 

In  Sub-Saharan  Africa  the  situation  is  the  most  dramatic.  In  1987,  WHO  estimated  that 
about  2.5  million  HIV  infections  had  occurred,  mostly  in  towns  and  cities.    Today,  with  the 
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epidemic  affecting  the  rural  areas  too,  WHO'S  conservative  estimate  is  that  the  total  number  of 
HIV  infections  has  reached  over  7.S  million.  From  the  outset,  the  virus  has  spread  mainly 
through  sex  between  men  and  women.  As  a  result,  in  some  large  urban  centers  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Africa,  as  many  as  a  third  of  all  men  and  women  under  50  years  old  are  now  estimated 
to  be  infected.  If  current  trends  continue,  mother-to-child  transmission  may  result  in  up  to  ten 
million  infected  newborns  by  the  year  2000.  In  addition,  many  more  babies  bom  to  seropositive 
women  will  escape  HIV  infection  but  will  lose  their  mothers  to  AIDS.  WHO  estimates  that 
during  the  1990s  up  to  ten  million  such  orphans  will  need  to  be  fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and 
educated. 

What  these  dry  statistics  mean  in  human  terms  is  almost  unimaginable  for  those  who  have 
not  seen  the  African  pandemic  at  first  hand.  If  the  1980s  could  be  called  the  decade  of  HTV, 
then  the  1990s  should  be  called  the  decade  of  AIDS.  Elderly  people  are  being  left  without 
support  as  their  grown  children  sicken  and  die.  What  remains  of  the  extended  family  struggles 
to  take  care  of  the  growing  number  of  orphans,  but  many  are  abandoned.  In  the  hardest  hit 
areas,  whole  families  and  even  villages  are  becoming  extinct.  Among  the  survivors,  activities 
typically  come  to  a  complete  halt  once  a  week  or  more  for  funerals,  as  the  community  mourns 
its  dead.  Health  services  are  overwhelmed:  in  some  places,  over  half  of  all  hospital  beds  in 
medical  wards  are  occupied  by  people  with  HIV-related  disease.  Countries  are  losing  their  most 
productive  workers  -  men  and  women  in  the  prime  of  life  who  were  the  mainstays  of  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  education,  health.  Economic  and  even  political  destabilization  is  feared  as 
a  result  of  the  epidemic's  selective  impact  on  young  and  middle-aged  adults,  who  include 
members  of  the  social,  economic  and  political  elites. 

In  Asia  where  HIV  transmission  began  in  only  a  few  countries  during  the  late  1980s, 
infection  has  been  spreading  rapidly.  WHO  foresees  that  the  annual  incidence  in  Asia  will 
continue  to  rise  until  early  in  the  next  century.  As  a  result,  the  annual  number  of  HIV  infections 
in  Asia  is  expected  to  exceed  the  annual  number  in  Africa  some  time  during  the  mid  to  late 
1990s.  Those  parts  of  the  world  which  have  been  spared  such  consequences  thus  far  are  living 
on  borrowed  time.  By  the  time  HIV  infection  is  identified  in  a  group  of  persons  with  high-risk 
behavior,  such  as  drug  injecting  or  frequent  exchange  of  sexual  partners,  the  virus  has  often 
already  spread  to  another  high-risk  group  or  to  the  general  population. 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  estimates  that  more  than  2  million  people  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  infected  with  HIV.  More  than  a  million  of  these  infections  have 
occurred  in  North  America  and  nearly  a  million  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  are  seeing  a  rapid  upswing  in  the  epidemic  curve,  similar  to  the 
situation  in  North  America  three  to  five  years  ago. 

Countries  in  Asia  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  need  to  act  now,  immediately,  if  they 
are  to  avert  the  consequences  of  a  runaway  epidemic. 

The  global  effort  against  AIDS  is  designed  to  help  countries  do  just  this.  The  aim  is  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  HIV,  reduce  the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  infection,  and  unify 
national  and  international  action  to  stem  the  pandemic.  In  partnership  with  WHO,  some  126 
countries  have  drawn  up  short-  or  medium-term  plans,  and  90  countries  have  reached  the  stage 
of  evaluating  their  national  AIDS  control  programs.  These  reviews  have  shown  that  most 
national  programs  have  carried  out  activities  in  the  area  of  health  education  and  information 
campaigns,  condom  distribution,  counseling,  patient  care,  blood  transfusion,  laboratory  services, 
and  the  control  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases.  Few  have  as  yet  had  a  substantial  impact,  but 
this  is  not  surprising  as  most  have  been  in  existence  for  only  a  few  years. 

What  needs  to  be  done  to  slow  the  pandemic  down  from  its  current  growth  of  more  than 
5000  HIV  infections  a  day?  More  resources  must  be  provided  to  accelerate  biomedical  research. 
Another  top  priority  is  to  plan  now  for  the  disruptive  social  and  economic  consequences  of  the 
pandemic,  including  the  care  of  orphans  and  the  depletion  of  the  workforce.  Above  all,  national 
AIDS  programs  need  to  be  strengthened  technically,  managerially,  and  financially  if  the 
pandemic  is  to  be  brought  under  control.   Programs  need  to  have  the  proper  mix  of  activities. 
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WHO  suggests,  for  example,  that  emphasis  be  given  to  a  package  of  HIV/AIDS  prevention 
measures  to  prevent  sexual  transmission,  ranging  from  community-based  projects  in  schools  to 
person  to  person  education,  to  mass  media  campaigns,  to  the  large  scale  distribution  of  condoms, 
and  to  the  provision  of  treatment  for  sexually-transmitted  diseases.  In  addition,  some  countries 
will  have  to  continue  to  also  emphasize  other  interventions,  e.g.,  to  interrupt  the  spread  of  HIV 
through  blood  transfusions  or  through  drug  injecting.  A  particularly  critical  part  of 
strengthening  national  programs  is  to  ensure  that  community  and  grass-roots  organizations  are 
fully  involved  in  the  health  and  social  response  to  AIDS,  and  that  they  receive  appropriate 
funding  for  this  purpose. 

Another  priority  of  GPA  is  to  improve  coordination  of  HIV/AIDS  activities  at  both  global 
and  country  levels.  WHO  was  designated  the  lead  agency  for  HIV/AIDS  in  1987  by  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly.  At  that  time,  WHO  was  by  far  the  primary  -  if  not  the  only  - 
agency  supporting  HIV/AIDS  activities  and/or  the  development  of  national  AIDS  programs. 
Since  that  time  two  trends  have  become  increasingly  evident:  (1)  the  number  of  actors  involved 
at  both  national  and  global  level  has  increased  dramatically,  including  bilateral  agencies,  UN 
bodies  and  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs),  and  (2)  the  impact  of  the  HIV/AIDS 
epidemic  on  all  aspect  of  socioeconomic  development  is  becoming  increasingly  clear,  greatly 
expanding  the  kinds  of  activities  that  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  comprehensive,  effective  response 
on  both  the  national  and  global  level. 

Both  these  trends  have  complicated  the  process  of  coordination,  at  the  same  time  as  they 
have  made  more  effective  coordination  more  essential.  GPA  has  spent  considerable  time,  effort 
and  resources  rising  to  this  challenge  during  the  last  several  months.  This  has  included 
preparation  of  a  document  for  the  high-level  coordination  segment  of  the  July  1992  session  of 
the  Economic  and  Social  Council  (ECOSOC);  continued  contacts  with  UN  agencies  to  strengthen 
the  Inter-Agency  Advisory  Group  on  AIDS  (TAAG);  and  the  establishment  of  a  special  Task 
Force  on  HIV/ AIDS  Coordination. 

This  Task  Force,  established  by  the  GPA  Management  Committee  in  November  1992, 
is  administered  by  WHO.  The  Task  Force  consists  of  12  members  including  representatives  of 
governments,  UN  agencies  (including  WHO)  and  NGOs.  Its  current  terms  of  reference  are  to: 
encourage  the  exchange  of  information;  provide  a  focal  point  at  global  level  for  addressing 
coordination  issues  and  concerns;  actively  promote  coordinated  implementation  of  policies  and 
programs;  monitor  the  mobilization  and  distribution  of  global  resources  for  AIDS-related 
activities;  identify  coordination  issues  among  external  support  agencies  of  urgent  concern  at 
various  levels;  prepare  a  comprehensive  biennial  report  summarizing  the  HIV/AIDS-related 
activities  of  major  external  support  agencies;  and  organize  special  meetings  on  key  issues. 

GPA  expenditures  increased  from  $20  million  in  1986/87  to  $89  million  in  1991  and 
dropped  to  $88  million  in  1992. 

The  Global  Program  on  AIDS  will  require  resources  totaling  S99  million  in  1994  to 
implement  the  core  activities  during  the  1994-1995  biennium.  With  these  resources,  GPA  will 
continue  to: 

•  provide  global  leadership  -  responding  to  global  needs  and  new  technologies; 

"  identify  and  evaluate  critical  interventions  in  HIV/ AIDS  prevention  and  care; 

deliver  technical  and  financial  support  to  national  AIDS  programs  throughout  the 
world; 

•  develop  and  accelerate  vital  AIDS  research  -  vaccine-related,  epidemiological, 
social  and  behavioral; 

extend  its  partnership  with  nongovernmental  and  private  voluntary  organizations, 
with  bilateral  development  assistance  agencies,  and  with  other  international 
organizations. 
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In  view  of  the  continued  expansion  of  the  epidemic  and  the  continuous  demands  being 
placed  upon  the  Program  in  many  areas,  we  request  a  contribution  to  GPA  of  $36  million  in  FY 
1994. 

ONCHOCERCIASIS  CONTROL  PROGRAM  IN  WEST  AFRICA 

FY  1993  Appropriation  $3.5  million* 

FY  1994  Requirement  $5  million 

*  House  and  Senate  report  language  called  for  $4  million 

The  objective  of  the  Onchocerciasis  Control  Program  in  West  Africa  (OCP)  is  to 
eliminate  river  blindness  as  a  disease  of  public  health  and  socioeconomic  importance  in  an  1 1 
country  area  and  to  ensure  that  the  beneficiary  countries  are  in  a  position  to  safeguard  this 
achievement.  OCP  is  co-sponsored  by  WHO,  UNDP,  FAO  and  the  World  Bank.  WHO  is  the 
executing  agency.   OCP  is  currently  supported  by  22  donors,  of  which  AID  is  one. 

River  blindness  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  worm  which  lives  for  up  to  14  years  in  the 
human  body.  This  adult  worm  produces  millions  of  microscopic  infant  worms  which  migrate 
throughout  the  body  causing  debilitation,  disfiguration,  and  eventually  blindness.  The  vector  for 
the  disease  is  a  savanna  blackfly  which  transmits  the  infant  worm  from  an  infected  person  to 
others  where  it  may  develop  into  adulthood  and  reproduce.  OCP's  principal  means  of 
controlling  river  blindness  is  to  break  the  cycle  by  killing  the  larvae  of  the  blackfly,  hence 
preventing  transmission  of  the  disease.  Blackfly  larvae  are  destroyed  through  aerial  spraying 
of  breeding  sites  in  fast-flowing  rivers.  This  "vector  control"  method  employs  only 
environmentally  safe  insecticides  which  have  been  screened  by  an  independent  committee  of 
internationally  recognized  ecoiogists.  Once  the  cycle  of  river  blindness  has  been  intemipted  for 
at  least  14  years,  the  reservoir  of  adult  worms  dies  out  in  the  human  population,  thus  eliminating 
the  source  of  the  disease. 

OCP  is  employing  a  new  drug,  ivermectin,  to  complement  vector  control  operations. 
Although  ivermectin  has  no  impact  on  the  adult  worm  and  does  not  prevent  transmission,  it  kills 
the  infant  worms  which  cause  debilitation  and  blindness.  OCP  is  utilizing  ivermectin  to  alleviate 
symptoms  and  reduce  the  risk  of  impending  blindness  in  heavily  infected  communities,  while 
relying  on  vector  control  to  halt  transmission  and  eliminate  the  adult  worm  reservoir  in  the 
human  population  over  the  long  term.  Meanwhile,  OCP  is  continuing  to  support  research  to  find 
a  safe  and  effective  drug  which  will  kill  the  adult  worm. 

OCP's  impact  to  date  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  More  than  30  million  people  are 
now  protected  from  river  blindness  transmission.  About  9  million  children  bom  since  OCP's 
inception  are  free  of  any  risk  of  contracting  the  disease.  Over  1.5  million  people  who  were  once 
seriously  infected  have  completely  recovered  and  have  no  trace  of  the  parasite.  OCP  has 
prevented  an  estimated  150  000  cases  of  blindness.  Successful  control  has  freed  up  15  million 
hectares  of  tillable  land  for  resettlement  and  cultivation. 

By  the  end  of  1997  it  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  300  000  cases  of  blindness  will  have 
been  prevented.  During  the  period  1992-1997  another  6  to  7  million  children  will  be  bom  in 
the  OCP  areas,  bringing  the  total  number  of  children  growing  up  free  of  the  risk  of  the  disease 
to  15  to  16  million.  An  additional  10  million  hectares  of  tillable  riverain  land  will  be  made 
available  in  this  period.  Thus  the  total  land  freed  since  the  start  of  OCP  will  be  25  million 
hectares,  an  area  potentially  capable  of  feeding  17  million  people  per  annum  using  traditional 
technologies  and  agricultural  practices. 

OCP  is  expected  to  continue  operations  through  the  year  2000,  at  which  time  the  parasite 
reservoir  in  the  human  population  will  have  been  eliminated.  If  a  safe  and  effective  drug  to  kill 
the  adult  worm  is  discovered  before  then,  the  operations  could  be  terminated  earlier. 

Regarding  funding,  22  donors  have  pledged  about  $150  million  or  86%  of  required 
funding  for  the  current  six-year  phase,  which  began  in  1992.  Expenditure  estimates  to  carry  out 
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this  six-year  plan  are  $175  million.  AID  has  committed  to  provide  OCR  $21  million  over  the 
six-year  period  1992-1997,  or  $3.5  million  per  year.  This  is  equivalent  in  nominal  terms  to  the 
U.S.  contribution  for  the  previous  six-year  period  1986-1991.  An  increase  in  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  $5  million  per  year  would  help  to  close  the  funding  gap  and  would  stimulate 
other  donors  to  increase  their  contributions. 

CHOLERA  IN  THE  AMERICAS 

FY  1993  Contribution  $0 

FY  1994  Requirement  $15  million 

During  1992,  PAHO  reported  that  cholera  continued  its  spread  in  Latin  America, 
reaching  a  total  of  20  countries  of  the  region.  There  were  391,750  cases  in  1991,  353,810  in 
1992,  22,947  through  March  1993-768,507  in  total.  The  mortality  rate  has  been  maintained 
below  1%.  The  appearance  of  the  epidemic  in  the  Americas  was  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
investments  in  water,  sanitation  and  health  infrastructure  during  the  past  decade's  economic 
crisis. 

PAHO  has  CvKtrdinated  the  regional  response  to  cholera,  with  heavy  emphasis  on  assuring 
clean  water,  providing  public  health  messages  on  hygienic  treatment  of  food  and  spurring 
investment  in  basic  sanitation.  PAHO  also  coordinated  the  mobilization  of  emergency  support 
from  various  European  countries  and  from  AID.  The  emergency  public  health  interventions 
to  prevent  cholera  also  have  had  the  beneficial  result  of  reducing  all  diarrheal  disease  deaths  by 
an  estimated  30%  in  the  region. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  continued  threat  of  cholera  and  other  waterbome  diseases, 
PAHO  has  designed  a  long-term  Plan  for  Regional  Investment  in  Environment  and  Health  which 
seeks  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  underiying  environmental  health  infrastructure  in  the  Americas,  which 
was  approved  by  the  Latin  American  presidents  at  the  last  Iberoamerican  summit  conference  in 
1992. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  pleased  that  both  the  authorizing  and  appropriations  committees 
have  recognized  the  dangers  of  cholera  and  urged  an  increase  in  targeted  assistance  to  respond 
to  that  danger.  In  fact,  in  1991,  the  Report  on  the  Foreign  Aid  bill  approved  by  the  Conference 
Committee  included  an  authorization  for  $25  million  for  FY  1992  and  FY  1993.  The  level  of 
assistance  thus  far  approved  by  AID  has  been  far  below  that  level.  We  believe  that  there  are 
two  reasons  to  urge  an  increase  in  assistance.  First,  the  cholera  threat  is  real  and  requires  a 
direct  response.  Second,  the  actions  undertaken  under  the  cholera  prevention  and  control 
program  have  had  an  enormously  positive  impact  on  reducing  deaths  from  diarrheal  diseases  in 
the  Americas.  The  national  political  response  to  the  cholera  crisis  in  the  countries  has  enhanced 
family  and  community  education  activities  aimed  at  assuring  clean  drinking  water  and  improving 
the  handling  of  foods.  Our  initial  estimates  are  that  perhaps  as  many  as  200,000  deaths  from 
diarrheal  diseases  other  than  cholera  have  been  prevented  as  a  result  of  the  anti-cholera 
campaigns. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND  HEALTH 

•FY  1993  Contribution  $0 

FY  1994  Requirement  $2  million 

The  Second  Iberoamerican  Presidential  Summit  met  in  Madrid,  in  July  1992  and 
approved  a  long-term  Regional  Plan  for  Investment  in  Environment  and  Health,  presented  by 
the  Pan  American  Health  Organization.  The  Plan  is  aimed  at  responding  to  the  deficit  in  health, 
water,  and  sanitation  services  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Nearly  40%  of  the  region's 
population  are  without  regular  access  to  health  services.  Some  130  million  people  have  no 
access  to  clean  drinking  water,  and  95%  of  the  region's  sewage  flows  into  rivers  and  into  the 
oceans  without  treatment.  The  estimated  costs  for  investments  and  maintenance  over  the  next 
12  years,which  begin  with  repairing  existing  facilities,  is  estimated  at  $200  billion,  70%  of 
which  will  come  from  the  countries  themselves  and  30%  from  external  sources,  largely  the  Inter- 
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American  Development  Bank  and  the  World  Bank.  The  Summit  also  approved  a  $20  million 
Pre-investment  Fund  to  be  managed  by  the  Pan  American  Health  Organization,  to  help  prepare 
the  specific  projects  in  each  country.  Spain  has  pledged  $2  million  to  the  Fund.  Mexico  and 
Brazil  have  pledged  SI  million  each. 

EXPANDED  PROGRAM  ON  IMMUNIZATION 

FY  1993  Contribution  $0.3  million 

FY  1994  Requirement  $1  million 

Every  minute  in  the  developing  countries,  day  and  night,  almost  4  children  are  dying 
because  they  did  not  receive  their  immunizations. 

The  targets  of  the  Expanded  Program  on  Immunization  (EPI)  are  to  dramatically  reduce 
deaths  due  to  measles,  eliminate  all  deaths  due  to  newborn  tetanus  and  to  eradicate  poliomyelitis. 

Since  its  beginnings  in  the  1970s,  EPI  has  helped  raise  the  immunization  rate  in 
developing  countries  from  5%  to  some  80%  and  tetanus  toxoid  coverage  from  5%  to  50%. 
Nearly  all  countries  of  the  world  now  provide  immunization  services  against  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  tetanus,  tuberculosis,  measles  and  polio;  48  countries  are  also  providing 
hepatitis  B  immunization  and  16  countries  yellow  fever  immunization.  The  WHO  program  has 
had  an  unparalleled  record  of  working  with  other  organizations  to  achieve  these  gains:  the 
Ministries  of  Health,  UNICEF,  NGOs  such  as  Rotary  International,  and  many  others. 

The  estimated  6.8  million  deaths  from  vaccine-preventable  diseases  has  been  reduced  to 
some  2  million.    More  than  9  childhood  deaths  are  prevented  each  passing  minute. 

Investing  in  immunization  services  over  the  years  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of 
infrastructure  in  the  developing  countries  -  management,  supervision,  transport,  supplies  and 
equipment  maintenance  -  enabling  service  delivery  to  over  100  million  women  and  children  each 
year.  These  services  will  be  ready  for  new  vaccines  when  they  become  available,  against 
HIV/ AIDS,  malaria,  diarrheal  diseases  and  other  killing  and  disabling  diseases. 

The  lessons  learned  in  the  developing  countries  are  increasingly  being  applied  in  the 
industrialized  countries,  particularly  in  the  inner  cities  and  in  the  management  of  vaccine 
supplies. 

EPI  has  led  to  some  dramatic  reductions  in  death  and  disease: 

over  1 .6  million  deaths  from  measles  are  being  prevented  each  year  -  3  deaths  are 
prevented  each  minute 

measles  immunization  also  breaks  the  cycle  of  malnutrition  and  infection  for  the 
child  that  so  often  in  developing  countries  ends  in  death 

662  000  deaths  from  newborn  tetanus  are  being  prevented  each  year 

some  S3  million  women  in  the  developing  world  are  being  protected  each  year 
from  tetanus 

the  reported  incidence  of  paralysis  from  poliomyelitis  has  reduced  to  only  14 
thousand  cases  per  year 

poliomyelitis  has  probably  been  eradicated  from  the  Americas  -  the  last  case  was 
recorded  in  Peru  in  September  1991 

polio  free  zones  are  emerging  in  the  Western  Pacific,  Southern  Africa  and  the 
countries  of  the  Magreb 
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•  33  countries  of  Europe  are  already  free  from  polio. 

But,  without  continued  political  and  financial  support,  immunization  successes  are  in 
danger  of  slipping  away: 

•  immunization  rates  in  the  developing  countries  declined  in  1992  for  the  first  time 
in  15  years 

•  the  estimated  incidence  of  measles,  one  of  the  most  lethal  communicable  diseases, 
has  increased  from  42  million  to  45  million 

•  resurgence  of  disease  in  the  developing  world  threatens  the  industrialized  world. 

War  zones  and  newly  established  countries  continue  to  have  high  disease  rates. 
Afghanistan,  Angola,  Ethiopia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  Cambodia,  Iraq,  Nagorno-Karabakh, 
Mozambique,  Somalia,  Tajikstan  and  many  other  areas  are  suffering  from  war,  or  the  results 
of  war,  and  immunization  services  are  struggling  to  regain  what  is  being  destroyed  during  the 
conflicts. 

The  emergence  of  new  states  in  Europe  has  given  new  challenges  to  the  management  of 
immunization  programs.  Diseases  that  were  previously  controlled  -  polio,  diphtheria  and 
hepatitis  -  are  spreading  from  East  to  West. 

Without  substantially  increased  funding  there  is  a  serious  risk  that  the  goals  of  EPI  will 
not  be  achieved.  WHO  needs  a  relatively  small  increase  but  spending  on  immunization 
programs  in  general  must  increase  significantly. 

With  increased  funding,  what  will  be  achieved  in  the  next  ten  years? 

•  sustained  immunization  programs  in  the  developing  countries  that  can  function 
with  only  the  smallest  outside  support 

•  nine  out  of  ten  children  receiving  all  their  immunizations  by  the  year  2000 

•  95%  reduction  in  measles  deaths  by  1995 

•  elimination  of  newborn  tetanus  by  1995 

•  eradication  of  the  poliomyelitis  virus  by  the  year  2000 

•  no  more  congenital  rubella  syndrome,  mumps  or  diphtheria  in  Europe  by  the  year 
2000. 

What  does  it  all  cost?  An  estimated  $2.5  billion  US  dollars  is  spent  on  immunization 
services  worldwide.  At  least  two-thirds  of  this  sum  is  paid  by  the  governments  of  the 
developing  countries  themselves.  A  World  Bank  study  has  shown  that  immunization  is  one  of 
the  most  cost  effective  health  interventions  possible.  In  a  developing  country,  a  mother  and 
child  can  be  protected  for  life  against  six  diseases  for  an  estimated  $15. 

The  estimated  savings  from  only  polio  eradication  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  $100 
million  per  year  for  vaccine  costs  in  the  Untied  States  alone.  All  other  countries  will  have 
proportional  savings.  The  savings  in  treatment  and  rehabilitation  for  paralyzed  children  is  in 
addition  to  this  figure. 

The  savings  in  treatment  costs  for  other  vaccine  preventable  diseases  worid  wide  is 
staggering.  The  savings  in  suffering  for  the  children,  distress  for  the  parents,  and  lost  days  of 
work  for  the  wage  earners  are  incalculable. 
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The  estimated  total  extrabudgetary  requirement  for  EPI  globally  for  FY  1994  is  $14.9 
million.   The  U.S.  should  join  the  donor  community  and  play  its  full  part  in  supporting  EPI. 

EPI  REVOLVING  FUND  (PAHO) 

FY  1994  Requirement  $4  million  ♦ 

*  one-time  grant  to  the  EPI  Revolving  Fund  used  to  buy  vaccines  and  supplies  for 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

The  Pan  American  Health  Organization  initiated  in  I98S  a  hemisphere-wide  campaign 
to  eradicate  polio.  The  success  of  that  campaign,  which  developed  21,000  monitoring  stations 
across  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  is  now  clear.  The  advisory  external  coordinating 
committee,  which  included  AID,  Rotary  International,  UNICEF  and  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  chaired  by  PAHO,  mobilized  resources  for  the  campaign  and  helped  guide 
the  process.  PAHO  announce!  last  September  the  achievement  of  the  first  full  12  month  period 
in  history  without  a  single  case  of  polio  reported  anywhere  in  the  Americas.  We  are  now  in  the 
20th  polio-free  month.  Just  as  with  the  smallpox  eradication  campaign  two  decades  ago,  the 
Americas  was  the  first  continent  to  eradicate  the  disease.  In  1988,  the  World  Health  Assembly 
adopted  the  global  goal  of  eradicating  polio. 

CONTROL  OF  DIARRHEAL  DISEASES  AND  ACUTE  RESPIRATORY  INFECTIONS 

FY  1993  Contribution  $2.75  million 

FY  1994  Requirement  $3  million 

Diarrhea  and  acute  respiratory  infections  each  kill  more  children  under  5  than  any  other 
disease.  WHO  estimates  that  in  1990  diarrhea  caused  3.2  million  deaths  in  this  age  group  and 
acute  respiratory  infections  (ARI)  a  further  4.3  million  deaths. 

These  7.5  million  deaths  accounted  for  over  half  of  all  deaths  among  children  under  5. 
Some  of  the  ARI-related  deaths  were  due  to  the  respiratory  manifestations  of  two  diseases 
preventable  by  immunizations,  measles  and  whooping  cough,  but  the  vast  majority  were  due  to 
pneumonia.  Half  of  the  diarrhea  deaths  were  due  to  dehydration.  Almost  all  of  the  deaths  from 
both  diarrhea  and  acute  respiratory  infections  could  have  been  prevented  with  simple,  cheap 
treatment. 

Most  diarrhea  deaths  can  be  prevented  by  giving  the  patient  appropriate  fluids  in  the 
home  and  continued  feeding  with  nutritious  foods.  Dehydration,  the  main  cause  of  death  from 
diarrhea,  can  be  effectively  treated  with  oral  rehydration  salts  (ORS)  costing  as  little  as  20  cents 
per  treatment.   Most  cases  of  dysentery  and  persistent  diarrhea  can  also  be  effectively  treated. 

Pneumonia  deaths  can  be  prevented  if  danger  signs  are  detected  in  time,  and  if  the  patient 
is  treated  with  an  appropriate  antibiotic,  usually  an  inexpensive  oral  formulation.  A  small 
number  of  severe  cases  require  hospitalization,  injectable  antibiotics  and  oxygen. 

In  many  developing  countries  over  two-thirds  of  admissions  to  pediatric  wards  in 
hospitals  are  for  diarrhea  and  pneumonia.  Most  of  these  admissions  can  be  avoided  by  early  and 
effective  treatment.  Each  year  at  least  $1  billion  -and  possible  two  or  three  times  this  amount- 
is  wasted  through  the  inappropriate  treatment  of  diarrhea  and  ARI.  This  unnecessary  economic 
loss  to  health  systems  and  families  can  be  avoided  through  the  promotion  of  standard  case 
management. 

Strategies  for  preventing  these  diseases  are  similar.  Current  childhood  vaccines  are 
important,  but  of  particular  importance  is  improved  nutrition,  including  Vitamin  A 
supplementation,  where  needed,  as  this  has  been  shown  to  contribute  to  reducing  deaths  due  to 
diarrhea.  Also  extremely  important  is  exclusive  breast-feeding  until  the  child  is  4-6  months  old 
and  continued  breast-feeding  along  with  safe  nutritious  supplementary  feeding  until  2  years  of 
age  or  more. 
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WHO'S  programs  for  the  Control  of  Diarrheal  Diseases  (CDD)  and  Acute  Respiratory 
Infections  (ARI)  which  together  form  the  Division  of  Diarrheal  and  Acute  Respiratory  Disease 
Control  (CDR)  are  tackling  these  problems. 

Since  1980  the  CDD  Program  has  been  providing  technical  guidance  to  developing 
countries  and  to  international  and  bilateral  agencies.  In  this  way  these  agencies'  direct  support 
to  countries  is  enhanced  by  being  technically  correct  and  by  using  standard  materials.  The  ARI 
Program  has  been  playing  a  similar  role  for  the  last  5  years.  Both  programs  have  made 
available  simplified  guidelines  for  standard  treatment  and  a  wide  range  of  high  quality  training 
materials  on  both  program  management  and  clinical  skills. 

Communication  messages  and  materials  based  on  ethnographic  studies  are  constantly 
being  improved  and  media  offering  maximum  impact  explored.  Efforts  are  being  made  to 
ensure  adequate  supplies  of  drugs.  Focused  evaluation  methods  are  used  to  assess  the  progress 
of  national  control  programs  and  of  the  global  effort. 

Since  1980,  nearly  130  developing  countries  have  sought  WHO  cooperation  to  establish 
national  diarrheal  disease  control  programs.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  assistance  with  planning, 
training  -  over  500  000  health  workers  have  been  trained  in  the  management  of  diarrhea  - 
communication,  monitoring  and  supervision,  and  evaluation.  In  1984,  less  than  one-third  of  the 
developing  world's  children  had  access  to  life  saving  oral  rehydration  salts.  The  proportion  has 
now  reached  almost  three-quarters. 

As  recently  as  three  years  ago  acute  respiratory  infections  were  still  not  adequately 
recognized  as  a  major  public  health  problem.  Now  their  role  as  the  major  killer  of  children  is 
widely  acknowledged  and  increasing  resources  are  being  devoted  to  their  control.  Sixty-seven 
developing  countries  now  have  operational  ARI  control  programs  developed  with  WHO  technical 
cooperation. 

Both  the  CDD  and  ARI  Programs  have  active  research  components  supporting  clinical, 
behavioral  and  health  systems  research  as  well  as  vaccine  field  trials.  The  close  link  between 
program  implementation  and  research  in  the  programs  ensures  optimally  targeted  research  and 
immediate  application   of  new  findings. 

Research  topics  include  assessing  improved  treatment  regimens  for  diarrhea  and 
pneumonia,  developing  methods  for  improving  child  feeding  diets  and  practices  and  for 
increasing  breast-feeding  initiation  and  maintenance,  personal  and  domestic  hygiene  and  reducing 
indoor  air  pollution.  The  impact  of  Vitamin  A  supplementation  has  been  studied  and  a 
multicenter  research  project  will  examine  delivery  of  Vitamin  A  with  childhood  immunizations. 

The  programs  support  field  trials  of  new  vaccines  against  pneumonia  caused  by  the 
bacteria  Haemophilus  influenzae  and  Streptococcus  pneumoniae,  and  diarrhea  caused  by 
rotavirus,  enterotoxigenic  Escherichia  coli  and  the  cholera  vibrio.  Two  cholera  vaccines  are 
being  tested  with  support  from  the  diarrheal  disease  control  program  in  response  to  the  current 
resurgence  of  this  disease  globally. 

In  implementing  these  programs  WHO  collaborates  closely  with  UNICEF  and  many 
bilateral  agencies.  Strong  mutual  support  has  been  shared  with  projects  funded  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development.  The  programs  are  supported  by  the  World  Bank,  United  Nations 
Development  Program  and  a  number  of  bilateral  donors,  but  they  remain  under-funded  relative 
to  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the  problem  and  the  ranking  of  acute  respiratory  infections  and 
diarrhea  as  the  first  and  second  largest  killers  of  children. 

WHO  and  its  collaborative  partners  fully  support  the  goals  endorsed  at  the  1990  Worid 
Summit  for  Children  held  in  New  York,  namely  to  reduce  diarrhea  mortality  by  half  and  acute 
respiratory  infections  mortality  by  one-third  by  the  year  2000.  These  can  only  be  achieved 
through  a  determined  and  concerted  effort  at  all  levels  backed  by  adequate  financial  resources. 
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The  WHO  Division  of  Diarrheal  and  Acute  Respiratory  Disease  Control  has  recently 
initiated,  in  collaboration  with  UNICEF.  and  with  the  backing  of  AID,  an  integrated  approach 
to  the  management  of  major  childhood  illnesses.  It  brings  together  in  one  package,  management 
of  acute  respiratory  infections,  diarrhea,  measles,  malaria  and  malnutrition.  Together  these 
conditions  account  for  4  out  of  5  childhood  deaths  in  developing  countries. 

In  FY  1992  AID  contributed  to  WHO  $1  million  for  the  control  of  diarrheal  diseases  and 
$750  000  for  the  control  of  acute  respiratory  infections.  These  contributions  represented  about 
12%  of  the  Program's  total  budgets.  $500  000  was  made  available  for  activities  related  to 
Vitamin  A.  These  funds  were  used,  in  accordance  with  AID'S  request,  predominantly  for 
research  in  the  areas  outlines  above. 

In  FY  1993  it  is  expected  that  the  contributions  to  the  control  of  diarrhea  and  acute 
respiratory  infections  will  remain  at  $1  million  and  $750  000  respectively.  It  is  expected  that 
the  Program's  increased  research  activities  with  respect  to  Vitamin  A  will  be  supported  by  an 
increased  contribution  of  $1  million. 

At  least  similar  amounts  will  be  requested  from  AID  for  the  FY  1994,  however, 
increased  contributions  would  allow  the  Programs  to  broaden  and  intensify  their  activities,  to 
accelerate  progress  towards  their  1995  and  year  2000  targets.  This  would  be  particularly 
appropriate  for  the  acute  respiratory  infections  control  program. 

The  total  budget  requirements  for  1994  are  $13  million  for  diarrheal  disease  control  and 
$8  million  for  control  of  acute  respiratory  infections.  An  additional  $2  million  will  be  required 
to  maintain  and  expand  activities  associated  with  Vitamin  A  research  and  promotion. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAM  FOR  RESEARCH  AND  TRADVING  IN  TROPICAL  DISEASES 

FY  1993  Contribution  $2.5  million* 

FY  1994  Requirement  $5  million 

•  House  and  Senate  report  language  urges  AID  to  provide  $5  million 

The  Special  Program  for  Research  and  Training  in  Tropical  Diseases  (TDR)  was 
established  in  1975  with  two  independent  objectives: 

•  to  develop  new  methods  of  preventing,  diagnosing  and  treating  selected  tropical 
diseases  -  methods  that  would  be  applicable,  acceptable  and  affordable  by 
developing  countries,  r^ljuire  minimal  skills  or  supervision  and  be  readily 
integrated  into  the  health  services  of  these  countries; 

•  to  strengthen  -  through  training  in  biomedical  and  social  sciences  and  through 
support  to  institutions  -  the  capability  of  developing  endemic  countries  to 
undertake  the  research  required  to  develop  these  new  disease  control  technologies. 

TDR's  activities  are  targeted  towards  six  disease  groups:  malaria,  schistosomiasis, 
filariasis  (including  onchocerciasis  or  river  blindness),  the  trypanosomiases  (both  African 
sleeping  sickness  and  the  American  form,  Chagas  disease),  the  leishmaniases  and  leprosy. 

TDR  is  co-sponsored  by  WHO,  UNDP,  and  the  World  Bank.  WHO  is  the  executing 
agency.  / 

Tropical  diseases  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  world's  illness  -  they  infect  almost 
500  million  people  worldwide,  mostly  in  developing  countries.  Progress  in  controlling  these 
diseases  has  been  hampered  by  inadequate  research  funding,  poverty  and  economic  upheaval  in 
many  of  the  affected  countries,  and  by  the  development  of  resistance  to  drugs  and  insecticides 
used  to  control  the  infections.  As  a  result,  diseases  such  as  malaria,  lymphatic  filariasis  and 
leishmaniasis  continue  to  spread,  bringing  misery,  disfiguration  and  death  to  millions  in 
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developing  countries.  Malaria  is  the  most  important  of  these  diseases  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
killers  of  children  in  Africa.  Drug-resistant  malaria  is  a  threat  to  travellers,  including  business 
travellers  and  tourists  from  the  United  States,  to  developing  countries.  These  diseases  exact  a 
heavy  social  and  economic  toll  that  the  poorest  countries  cannot  afford;  when  not  causing  death, 
they  result  in  debilitation  and  can  lead  to  disfigurement,  such  as  blindness,  loss  of  limbs  and 
bloating  of  legs  and  other  tissues.  Women  particularly  suffer  from  social  ostracization  and 
stigmatization  due  to  their  weaker  economic  status.  The  economic  losses  from  these  diseases 
are  great,  not  only  in  income  lost  as  a  result  of  illness  and  expenditures  incurred  seeking  cures, 
but  in  the  economic  burden  on  society  from  the  impairment  of  potentially  productive  individuals. 

Despite  an  overall  bleak  picture,  some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Multi- 
drug therapy  for  leprosy  is  resulting  in  decreases  in  the  number  of  roistered  leprosy  patients. 
The  new  drug  ivermectin  and  chemical  and  biological  pesticides  offer  hope  for  areas  infected 
by  river  blindness  in  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Another  new  drug,  praziquantel,  is  effective 
against  schistosomiasis.  Other  technologies  which  show  considerable  promise  include 
insecticidal  paints  and  fumigant  canisters  against  the  vector  of  Chagas  disease  in  Latin  America 
and  the  use  of  insecticide  impregnated  bednets  to  reduce  childhood  mortality  from  malaria. 

These  and  other  new  technologies  show  what  can  be  achieved  by  the  application  of 
modem  biomedical  sciences  to  tropical  diseases.  Despite  the  progress  made,  much  remains  to 
be  done  and  funding  for  research  and  development  of  new  disease  control  tools  remains 
inadequate.  TDR  is  actively  pursuing  research  and  development  of  new  and  improved  drugs, 
vaccines,  diagnostic  tests  and  vector  control  methods  against  the  six  major  groups  of  tropical 
diseases,  mentioned  above,  and  is  assisting  developing  countries  to  strengthen  their  research 
capacities  on  those  diseases  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  their  own  disease  problems. 

In  FY  1993  TDR  requested  $5  million  from  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
but  will  receive  $2.5  million.  This  amount  represents  only  7.1%  of  contributions  to  TDR.  Yet 
TDR  actually  spends  about  double  that  amount  to  Hnance  research  at  U.S.  institutions,  including 
a  number  of  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government.  In  FY  1994  TDR  is  again  requesting  AID  to 
increase  its  contribution  to  $S  million. 

The  Tropical  Disease  Research  Program  is  now  entering  a  critical  phase.  Additional 
resources  are  required  to  translate  research  results  -  such  as  the  insecticidal  paints,  fumigant 
canisters  and  bednets  mehtioned  above  -  into  usable  disease  control  products.  Product 
development  is  TDR's  highest  priority  at  the  present  time.  An  increased  contribution  from  the 
United  States  would  assist  TDR  to  achieve  its  objectives  more  quickly  by  accelerating  the 
development  of  new  vaccines,  drugs,  etc.,  and  by  improving  the  application  of  the  newly- 
developed  technologies  in  disease-endemic  areas. 

PROGRAM  ON  SUBSTANCE  ABUSE 

FY  1993  Contribution  $0* 

FY  1994  Requirement  $2  million 

**  the  Senate  report  "urges  the  administration  to  substantially  increase  funding* 

Substance  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  widespread  and  serious  preventable  public  health 
problems  this  century.  Involving  an  increasingly  broad  spectrum  of  drugs,  the  epidemic  of 
substance  abuse  is  affecting  countries  everywhere,  both  industrialized  and  developing.  As  both 
a  health  and  social  problem  in  its  own  right,  and  also  as  a  major  underlying  factor  in  a  range 
of  other  physical  and  psychosocial  health  problems,  substance  abuse  is  currently  influencing 
more  people  and  broader  age  groups  than  ever  before. 

Concern  for  the  problem  of  substance  abuse  is  not  new.  In  the  past,  however,  the 
response  by  national  and  international  bodies  has  primarily  focused  on  regulating  the  supply  and 
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use  of  drugs  through  law  enforcement  and  control.  While  this  has  had  an  important  effect  on 
the  availability  of  drugs,  and  drug  trafficking,  the  current  nature  and  increasing  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  especially  its  growing  impact  on  health,  urgently  calls  for  the  development  of 
additional  and  complementary  prevention  strategies. 

In  keeping  with  its  mandate  within  the  United  Nations  and  building  on  its  unique  public 
health  expertise,  its  long-standing  work  in  the  areas  of  research,  prevention  and  treatment,  as 
well  as  its  international  network  of  clinical  and  research  scientists,  WHO  established,  in 
September  1990,  a  special  Program  on  Substance  Abuse  (PSA). 

PSA's  overall  goals  are  to  reduce  the  impact  that  existing  substance  abuse  has  on  the 
health  and  welfare  of  populations  everywhere,  and  to  prevent  new  substance  abuse  in  all  its 
forms.  The  main  purpose  of  the  new  WHO  program  is  to  provide  technical  leadership  in  the 
area  of  demand  reduction. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  close  cooperation  between  the  United  Nations 
International  Drug  Control  Program  (UNDCP)  and  PSA.  The  work  of  UNDCP  and  the  work 
of  WHO  can  complement  each  other  in  many  essential  ways  by  collaborating  in  the  area  of 
demand  reduction.  This  was  foreseen  in  the  Global  Program  of  Action  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  March  1990. 

WHO  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to  deliver  responses  related  to  all  substances  of  abuse, 
including  alcohol,  and  to  address  the  strategy  of  reducing  demand  as  part  of  a  single  integrated 
approach.  In  its  short  period  of  existence  PSA  has  begun  a  number  of  such  integrated  demand 
reduction  activities,  including,  inter  alia,  an  international  project  on  street  children,  a  project  on 
drug  abuse  in  the  workplace  jointly  launched  by  WHO,  ILO  and  UNDCP,  and  a  project  on 
drugs  and  sports.  The  program  is  also  carrying  out  studies  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  substance 
abuse  worldwide.  These  include  projects  working  specifically  at  drug  injection  behavior  and  at 
the  use  of  coca  products  in  a  broad  range  of  cultural  settings.  PSA  is  also  actively  involved  in 
activities  related  to  the  prevention  of  substance  abuse  and  concomitant  HIV/AIDS  transmission. 

During  the  first  two  years,  when  PSA  was  establishing  itself,  contributions  amounted  to 
approximately  $10  million.  Now  that  the  program  is  more  fully  developed,  PSA's  resource 
requirements  for  1993-1994  are  $20  million.  To  make  the  U.S.  contribution  commensurate  with 
the  other  major  donor  governments,  it  is  suggested  that  the  contribution  for  FY  1994  be 
$2  million. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

FY  1993  Contribution  $0 

FY  1994  Requirement  $3  million 

Tuberculosis,  long  thought  of  as  a  disease  of  the  past,  is  fast  becoming  the  world's  most 
urgent  health  crisis.  One-third  of  the  world's  population  currently  is  infected  with  TB,  and  eight 
million  new  people  will  develop  the  disease  each  year.  It  will  kill  thirty  million  people  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  20th  century.  Tuberculosis  is  killing  three  million  people  per  year.  New 
strains  of  TB  that  are  stronger,more  aggressive,  and  drug-resistant  threaten  an  even  greater 
health  crisis. 

TB  is  curable  -  and  the  cost  of  curing  it  is  minimal.  But  unless  the  world  acts  now,  the 
TB  crisis  will  escalate,  and  the  likelihood  of  controlling  it  will  diminish.  Today's  TB  crisis 
demands  accelerated  funding  from  donor  nations,  multi-lateral  institutions  such  as  the  World 
Bank,  foundations,  and  corporations.  This  funding  will  provide  for  leadership  and  health 
training  in  developing  nations,  national  control  efforts  in  countries  with  the  worst  TB  problems, 
and  cure  and  prevention  efforts  in  major  cities  in  industrialized  countries. 

The  nightmare  from  the  past  is  thriving  in  the  late  20th  century,  spread  by  growing 
immigration  to  the  industrialized  worid,  easy  and  accessible  air  travel,  and  boats  packed  with 
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refugees.  A  long  time  ago,  the  threat  of  a  contagious  disease  like  TB  affected  only  the  local 
community.  Today,  however,  the  risk  is  global.  Because  our  world  continues  to  grow  smaller, 
we  cannot  expect  to  contain  tuberculosis  in  one  area  of  the  world.  Over  the  long  term,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  control  TB  completely  in  industrialized  nations  until  it  is  sharply  reduced  as  a 
health  threat  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America. 

The  simple  -  and  sad  -  fact  is  that  tuberculosis  has  been  badly  n^lected  by  national  and 
international  health  programs.  As  TB's  spread  was  reduced  in  the  industrialized  world  over  the 
last  two  decades,  so  too  were  funding  levels  and  research  to  battle  the  disease.  Scientific  and 
research  interest  in  an  infectious  disease  that  no  longer  seemed  to  affect  developed  countries 
simply  dwindled. 

But,  while  brought  under  control  in  industrialized  countries,  TB  remained  a  fearsome 
killer  in  the  developing  world.  The  disease  has  continued  in  epidemic  proportions  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  with  their  huge  populations  and  poorly  equipped  medical  services.  Allowing  the  disease 
to  rage  was  more  than  just  another  sad  example  of  neglect  of  the  less  fortunate.  It  was  reckless. 
In  an  age  of  easy  human  movement  nothing  was  more  predictable  than  TB's  return  as  a  world- 
wide phenomenon. 

While  the  overwhelming  majority  of  deaths  occur  in  the  developing  worid,  the  price  of 
neglect  is  just  beginning  to  hit  the  industrialized  nations.  Switzerland  reports  TB  cases  increased 
33  percent  between  1986-1990;  Italy  saw  increases  of  28  percent  between  1988-1990;  and  the 
United  States  reported  12  percent  between  1986-1991.  Many  of  the  cases  in  these  countries 
were  diagnosed  in  foreign  bom  individuals.  The  global  nature  of  the  disease  is  just  beginning 
to  be  felt. 

Some  have  suggested  stricter  border  controls.  But,  the  cost  and  manpower  of  increasing 
TB  screening  activity  at  the  borders  would  be  enormous  and  technically  ineffective;  not  to 
mention  the  fact  that  developed  countries  are  having  a  hard  enough  time  controlling  the  flow  of 
illegal  immigration.   Tuberculosis  must  be  treated  globally  or  it  cannot  be  stopped. 

TB  has  a  cure,  and  treatment  is  neither  costly  nor  difficult.  Today's  drug  therapy  stops 
the  infection  and  makes  the  patient  non-contagious.  Drug  treatment,  however,  demands  daily 
or  twice-weekly  drug  intake  for  at  least  six  months  without  interruption.  Successful  treatment, 
therefore,  requires  education  and  follow-up.  The  length  of  treatment  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
challenge  to  controlling  TB.  Many  patients  feel  better  after  a  few  weeks  and  stop  taking  their 
drugs.  These  patients,  however,  are  not  cured.  They  continue  to  spread  TB,  they  risk 
recurrence,  and  they  risk  developing  -  and  spreading  -  a  drug-resistant  strain  of  the  disease. 

Patients  who  prematurely  end  their  treatment  risk  developing  drug-resistant  TB,  which 
is  substantially  more  difficult  and  expensive  to  cure.  Strains  of  drug-resistant  TB  are  as 
contagious  as  the  regular  TB  germ,  but  cannot  be  killed  with  regular  TB  drugs.  These  strains 
are  deadly  to  both  the  individual  and  the  community  because  any  person  infected  by  a  patient 
with  drug-resistant  TB  gets  the  same  drug-resistant  germs. 

The  issue  is  further  complicated  by  TB's  relationship  to  HIV  and  AIDS.  TB  and  HIV 
have  been  identified  as  synergistic:  there  is  clear  evidence  that  infection  with  MIV  activates  TB 
in  people  whose  disease  was  previously  inactive,  and  that  TB  may  hasten  the  progression  to 
AIDS  in  HIV  patients.  An  HIV-positive  person  who  is  exposed  to  TB  is  at  great  risk  of  quickly 
developing  a  fatal  case  of  TB. 

The  consequences  of  this  deadly  link  already  are  apparent  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  this  synergistic  effect  can  have  a  drastic  effect  in  America's  cities.  In  1990,  almost 
three  and  one-half  million  people  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  were  dually  infected  with  HIV  and  TB. 
More  than  one  billion  people  in  Asia  already  are  infected  with  TB  and  the  number  of  HIV  cases 
in  Asia  is  rising  quickly.  During  this  decade,  health  experts  expect  roughly  7  million  extra  cases 
of  TB  because  of  HIV/TB  dual  infection. 
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The  world  cannot  afford  to  wait  to  address  this  global  health  crisis.  Right  now,  it  is  most 
visible  in  Africa  and  Asia,  but  the  incidence  of  TB  is  rising  in  many  places  and  is  especially 
prominent  in  America's  cities.    Unless  we  act  now,  we  will  soon  face  an  even  greater  crisis. 

The  best  way  to  prevent  the  disease  is  to  cure  infectious  cases  in  their  early  stages  so  as 
to  stop  transmission  to  others.  Authorities  often  mistakenly  focus  valuable  resources  on  finding 
more  cases  in  the  community  without  ensuring  those  already  found  are  completely  cured. 
Indeed,  TB  control  can  only  be  realized  through  effective  national  control  strategies  and  the 
Tuberculosis  Program  has  played  a  critical  role  in  creating  and  supporting  effective  national 
programs. 

Vino's  assistance  traditionally  takes  place  in  the  form  of  development  and  dissemination 
of  key  operational  tools  of  effective  TB  control,  and  direct  technical  cooperation.  With 
sufficient  funds,  WHO'S  Tuberculosis  Program  will  expand  its  work  according  to  two  basic 
objectives: 

•  to  reduce  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  by  half  by  the  year  2000; 

•  to  cut  transmission  and  infection   rates  of  the  disease   by   identifying  and 
supervising  the  treatment  of  the  infected  person  until  cured. 

The  United  States,  along  with  other  industrialized  countries,  must  take  the  lead  in  fighting 
the  battle  against  this  dreadful  disease.  Monies  needed  are  not  large,  but  are  needed  urgently. 
My  appeal  to  you  is,  however,  not  only  to  prevent  yet  another  tragedy  in  some  faraway 
developing  country,  but  rather  to  prevent  a  future  disaster  in  our  own  country  and  other  nations 
of  the  industrialized  world. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  situation  is  dangerous.  Global  public  health  priorities  must  be 
redirected  towards  the  most  pressing  public  health  problems,  to  allow  TB  to  continue  unabated 
as  a  global  disease  affecting  every  continent  is  foolish.  To  ignore  the  many  millions  of  lives 
claimed  by  tuberculosis  is  reproachable.  To  avoid  taking  the  few  easy,  cost-effective  steps  to 
wage  a  battle  which  can  save  those  millions  is  intolerable. 

HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

Cambodia 

WHO  is  part  of  the  extensive  United  Nations  humanitarian  assistance  to  Cambodia,  a 
country  that  has  been  torn  by  conflict  for  more  than  two  decades.  WHO'S  humanitarian  program 
of  collaboration  in  Cambodia  aims  to  help  with  the  repatriation  and  resettlement  of  persons  living 
on  the  Thai  -  Cambodian  border  as  well  as  within  the  country  and  to  accelerate  the 
reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  the  entire  health  care  system. 

The  health  situation  for  all  segments  of  the  population  is  extremely  grave.  There  is 
exceptionally  high  infant,  child  and  maternal  mortality  rates  coupled  without  breaks  of  malaria 
and  other  potentially  fatal  diseases.  In  addition,  there  are  an  estimated  one  to  four  million  mines 
throughout  the  country  -  the  legacy  of  many  military  conflicts.  There  are  already  some  35  000 
persons  disabled  by  mine  explosions. 

Through  its  office  in  Phnom  Penh,  WHO  extends  to  national  and  international  institutions 
and  organizations  in  the  country  its  technical  expertise  and  humanitarian  cooperation  in  order 
to  help  to  accelerate  improvements  in  the  health  and  general  social  well-being  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  The  WHO  plan  envisages  provision  of  facilities  for  training  medical  staff  and  improving 
the  capacity  of  Cambodian  institutions,  as  well  as  prevention  and  control  of  causes  of  mortality, 
morbidity  and  disability. 

Yugoslavia 

All  parts  of  the  health  care  system  in  former  Yugoslavia  -  facilities,  personnel,  financing 
and  stocks  -  are  under  tremendous  stress.     The  growing  number  of  refugees  and  displaced 
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persons  will  place  an  intolerable  burden  on  the  present  system.  The  results  of  hostilities  have 
led  to  many  psycho-social  problems,  especially  for  those  directly  affected  by  the  trauma  of  war. 
It  is  the  children,  the  women,  the  disabled  and  the  elderly  who  are  most  in  need  of  special 
services. 

The  most  urgent  need  is  for  life-saving  medicines  such  as  antibiotics,  including  drugs  for 
tuberculosis,  "clinical  oxygen,  insulin  and  dialysis  fluids.  Also  needed  are  medicines  which 
reduce  extre^ne  suffering,  such  as  anesthetics,  analgesics  and  medicines  for  epilepsy  and  mental 
illness,  and  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  diagnostic  and  other  types  of  medical  equipment.  Other 
urgent  priorities  are  the  need  for  clean  water,  nutritious  food  and  shelter. 

Every  day,  the  unrelenting  armed  conflict  inflicts  death  and  injury  on  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  former  Yugoslavia. 

WHO'S  contribution  to  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  in  Yugoslavia  is,  in  cooperation 
with  nongovernmental  organizations,  to  organize  and  distribute  emergency  medical  supplies  for 
this  area,  to  set  up  an  effective  monitoring  system  and  to  provide  technical  advice  on  every 
aspect  of  health. 

El  Salvador 

PAHO  has  been  the  lead  agency  in  the  field  of  health  in  responding  to  humanitarian 
emergencies  in  the  Americas.  In  El  Salvador,  PAHO  participated  in  a  special  UN  mission  to 
assist  in  the  design  of  the  health  component  of  the  nation's  reconstruction  and  reconciliation 
plan.  During  last  year's  emergency  post  peace  agreement  period,  it  also  was  requested  by  the 
Government  and  the  FMLN  to  provide  emergency  h«dth  services  to  the  demobilizing 
combatants.  PAHO  coordinated  medical  and  dental  services  in  this  process  under  the 
coordination  umbrella  of  the  United  Nations  Verification  Mission-ONUSAL.  Some  8500  ex- 
combatants  were  treated  in  the  18  camps  under  UN  control.  For  them  and  the  civilian 
dependents  in  close  proximity,  there  were  some  30,000  medical  and  almost  an  equal  number  of 
dental  consultations  with  the  nurses,  doctors  and  paramedics  PAHO  organized.  In  addition, 
nearly  2000  surgical  and  other  specialized  medical  care  was  necessary  for  the  wounded,  disabled 
and  others. 

Haiti 

In  response  to  both  OAS  and  UN  resolutions,  PAHO  has  led  the  coordination  of 
emergency  health  services  in  Haiti  during  the  period  of  the  de  facto  government,  working 
through  non -govern mental  organizations  NGOs)  throughout  the  country.  PAHO  has  chaired  the 
committee  of  NGOs,  international  organizations  and  bilateral  agencies  monitoring  health 
conditions  in  the  country.  PAHO  continues  to  assess  needs  for  the  current  emergency  period 
in  conjunction  with  the  OAS  and  the  UN.  PAHO  also  has  prepared  a  humanitarian  needs 
assessment  for  the  period  immediately  following  a  restoration  of  constitutional  government. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr  Chairman,  the  World  Health  Organization's  mandate  to  act  as  the  directing  and 
coordinating  authority  on  international  health  work  is  being  fulfilled  across  a  broad  range  of 
health  activities  -  many  of  which  are  of  particular  interest  to  this  Subcommittee  -  AIDS,  tropical 
diseases,  child  survival,  drug  awareness,  tuberculosis.  Extrabudgetary  resources  are  vital  to 
many  of  these  programs  -  given  the  inadequate  resources  available  through  the  regular  budget. 
The  total  amount  of  extrabudgetary  resources  budgeted  in  WHO  for  the  biennium  1994-1995  is 
$712  million.  Of  this  amount,  it  is  expected  that  approximately  $90  million  or  12.6%  will  be 
provided  by  the  U.S.,  primarily  through  AID.  Continued  U.S.  support  is  required  for  several 
programs  (e.g.  GPA,  OCP,  CDD,  TDR)  to  ensure  they  are  able  to  meet  their  objectives.  Other 
programs  (e.g.  EPI,  ARI,  PSA,  TUB)  which  now  receive  little  or  no  U.S.  support  play  an 
important  role  in  global  efforts  directly  related  to  U.S.  interests.  U.S.  support  for  these 
programs  is  well-deserved. 
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STATEMENT   OF   LAWRENCE   YANOVITCH,   THE   MICROENTERPRISE 

COALITION 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Committee,  we  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  submit 
this  testimony  and  for  the  strong  support  you  have  given  to  microenterprise  programs  over 
the  years. 

I  am  the  Director  of  Government  Programs  for  FINCA  where  I  oversee  AID  sponsored 
projects  in  five  Latin  American  Countries.  I  am  also  the  Co-chair  of  the  Microenterprise 
Coalition  which  is  comprised  of  23  Private  Voluntary  Organizations  (PVOs).  The 
Coalition  recently  formed  to  promote  microenterprise  as  a  major  component  of  the  new 
Administration's  foreign  aid  program    The  Coalition  has  provided  a  forum  to  resolve 
many  of  the  differences  between  PVOs  which  came  to  the  fore  in  previous  hearings  held 
by  this  Committee.  This  represents  an  important  achievement  because  almost  all  of  the 
major  U.S  PVOs  which  are  active  in  microenterprise  are  Coalition  members.  The 
members  include  agencies  which  specialize  in  microenterprise  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 
important  leaders  in  the  fields  of  community  development,  health,  child  survival,  relief,  and 
refijgee  assistance. 

The  common  message  of  this  broad  range  of  institutions  is  that  microenterprise  can  be  a 
powerful  tool  for  reducing  poverty  in  the  developing  world    In  a  recent  letter  to  President 
Clinton,  the  Coalition  outlined  an  agenda  for  creating  a  Microenterprise  Development 
Fund  within  the  foreign  assistance  program    I  would  like  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
the  President  which  includes  a  list  of  the  Coalition  members    The  Coalition  is  now 
working  with  the  AID  Administrator,  and  he  supports  the  concept  of  the  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  the  Fund  would  be  to  catalyze  the  development  of  sustainable  financial  and 
technical  support  institutions  which  provide  services  to  the  self-employed  poor  in  the 
developing  world    These  institutions  would  help  to  democratize  the  financial  sectors  in 
recipient  countries,  opening  them  to  millions  of  new  savers  and  entrepreneurs.  The 
resources  of  the  Fund  would  be  leveraged  with  those  of  U.S  PVOs,  other  donor  nations, 
multi-lateral  development  banks,  private  investors,  local  governments  and  local 
communities.   For  every  $100  dollars  disbursed  from  the  Fund,  recipient  institutions 
would  generate  an  average  of  more  than  $500  in  loans  and  $100  in  local  savings  over  five 
years. 

In  my  testimony,  I  will  first  provide  a  rationale  for  a  major  U.S.  initiative  in 
microenterprise.  I  will  then  review  the  current  AID  program.  I  will  conclude  with 
recommendations  for  how  the  Microenterprise  Development  Fund  might  function. 

Rationale 

Microenterprise  is  a  cost  effective  approach  to  foreign  assistance  which  advances  both  the 
humanitarian  and  economic  interests  of  the  US    There  is  no  greater  threat  to  global 
security  and  prosperity  than  the  explosive  growth  of  poverty  in  the  world  today. 
Developing  nations  sinking  under  the  weight  of  impoverished  populations  cannot  become 
viable  trading  partners.  Environmental  degradation,  civil  conflict,  disease  and 
overpopulation  are  all  rooted  in  poverty    The  worid's  population  is  expected  to  double  in 
the  next  45  years.  If  corrective  measures  are  not  taken,  more  than  90%  of  these  people 
will  be  bom  into  poor  families  in  the  developing  world. 

The  poor  in  the  developing  world  face  a  daunting  array  of  obstacles  to  breaking  out  of 
poverty.  The  vast  majority  does  not  have  access  to  stable  employment  in  the  industrial 
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sector  and  must  therefore  turn  to  self-emplojrment  in  the  informal  sector  or  the  "survival 
economy".  Microenterprises,  or  the  small  businesses  of  the  poor,  account  for  more  than 
50%  of  urban  employment  in  many  developing  countries.  Indeed,  the  self-employed  poor 
provide  a  critical  low-cost  source  for  creating  jobs  for  other  members  of  their 
communities.  In  Latin  America,  current  studies  indicate  that  the  average  cost  per  job 
created  is  under  $800  in  the  informal  sector  whereas  the  cost  in  the  industrial  sector 
ranges  from  $20,000-$30,000. 

Yet,  the  self-employed  poor  do  not  compete  on  a  level  playing  field.  In  the  developing 
world,  larger  private  and  state  industries  dominate  the  access  to  markets,  raw  materials 
and  capital.  Cultural  and  political  conditions  often  prevent  the  poor,  particularly  women, 
from  pursing  their  business  opportunities. 

One  of  the  most  salient  problems  microenterprises  face  is  a  lack  of  access  to  capital  at 
commercial  rates.  Since  banking  systems  in  developing  countries  do  not  provide  services 
to  the  poor,  mocrentrepreneurs  must  turn  to  informal  credit  sources  or  "moneylenders"  for 
capital     The  interest  rates  that  they  must  pay  are  many  times  greater  than  the  local 
commercial  rate.  A  street  vendor  in  Managua,  Nairobi  or  New  Delhi  will  typically  pay  up 
to  10%  interest  a  day  on  a  loan  from  a  moneylender.  The  result  is  that  large  portions  of 
the  income  earned  by  microentrepreneurs  are  siphoned  off  by  these  middlemen,  who  help 
to  keep  poor  producers  trapped  in  poverty. 

US  PVOs,  credit  unions  and  local  non-governmental  organizations  (NGOs)  have  taken 
the  lead  in  filling  the  vacuum  left  by  the  banking  sector.  These  organizations  have  created 
specialized  lending  institutions  which  use  credit  delivery  and  savings  systems  that  are 
tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  They  often  couple  these  services  with  assistance  in 
marketing,  business  skills  training  and  technology  transfer.  Many  of  these  institutions  are 
structured  to  sustain  their  operations  through  interest  income.  Since  the  programs  draw 
on  strong  community  participation  in  the  organization  of  the  lending  systems,  the 
repayment  rates  are  very  high  (95-99%). 

These  specialized  lending  institutions  have  often  succeeded  in  substantially  increasing  the 
income  of  their  borrowers,  enabling  them  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  of  their  families.  In 
one  AID  poverty  lending  program  in  El  Salvador,  90%  of  surveyed  borrowers  doubled 
their  weekly  food  purchases  after  one  year  of  program  participation.  Borrowers  are  more 
receptive  to  health,  family  planning,  environmental  and  other  social  messages  once  they 
have  greater  financial  security 

Since  microenterprise  programs  are  based  on  productive  investment  instead  of  charity,  the 
resources  are  recycled  to  assist  more  and  more  poor  families.  In  the  El  Salvador 
program,  the  $1.3  million  portfolio  will  rotate  in  five  years  to  generate  at  least  $3  million 
in  local  savings  and  $18,000,000  in  loans.  The  most  successfiil  microenterprise  programs 
also  use  a  variety  of  financial  instruments  to  access  commercial  sector  funds.  Hence,  the 
capacity  of  these  organizations  to  rotate  resources  and  leverage  capital  from  formal 
financial  institutions  multiplies  the  original  investment  many  times  over. 

Microenterprise  development  thus  offers  a  cost-effective  grassroots  strategy  which  the 
U.S.  can  use  in  order  to  reduce  poverty  and  foster  greater  economic  pluralism  in  the 
developing  world.  Microenterprise  is  also  gaining  increasing  public  attention  as  one  form 
of  foreign  aid  which  merits  U.S.  support.  In  the  words  of  one  Senator,  "This  is  the  kind  of 
foreign  aid  that  we  can  sell  to  the  American  people". 
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Current  AID  Program 

Since  AID  has  been  focused  during  the  last  twelve  years  on  large-scale  private  sector 
development,  it  has  not  placed  a  priority  on  microenterprise.  As  a  result,  the  number  of 
borrowers  which  AID's  microenterprise  program  reaches  remains  relatively  small.   In  its 
FY  1991  report  to  Congress,  AID  indicated  that  it  reaches  67,000  borrowers  with  its 
entire  microenterprise  portfolio    PRODEM,  a  leading  microenterprise  institution  in 
Bolivia,  made  over  52,000  loans  in  that  one  country  during  the  same  period.  Moreover, 
the  AID  program  has  had  difficulty  in  meeting  Congressional  directives  to  allocate  a 
significant  portion  of  its  portfolio  to  loans  below  $300    In  FY91,  AID  reported  that  only 
12%  of  its  portfolio  was  allocated  to  loans  under  $300    They  also  reported  that  women 
received  only  35%  of  all  loan  capital  which  is  a  further  indication  that  the  program  is  not 
adequately  reaching  the  severely  poor. 

Allowing  experienced  U.S.  FVOs,  credit  unions  and  local  NGOs  to  increase  their  role  in 
AID'S  microenterprise  program  would  be  one  means  for  improving  its  effectiveness  and 
outreach  to  the  poor    Where  multi-lateral  development  banks,  governments,  and 
commercial  financial  institutions  have  failed,  these  organizations  have  led  the  way  in 
developing  innovative  systems  for  successfully  lending  to  the  poor    They  also  have  the 
capacity  to  expand  their  programs  significantly  if  additional  funds  are  made  available  to 
them. 

During  the  previous  Administration,  microenterprise  institutions  had  difficulty  in  accessing 
funding  from  AID  missions    As  missions  sought  to  focus  their  efforts  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  other  Congressionally  earmarked  programs,  they  became  reluctant  to 
support  new  initiatives  such  as  microenterprise    Moreover,  Section  599,  a  recent 
amendment  to  the  FY  93  Foreign  Appropriations  Act,  has  had  a  further  chilling  effect  on 
the  interest  of  AID  missions  in  microenterprise    Section  599  stipulates  that  all  AID 
programs  must  comply  with  international  labor  laws.   Since  microenterprises  operate  in 
the  unregulated  informal  sector,  they  generally  cannot  adhere  to  industrial  labor  standards. 
The  result  is  that  some  AID  missions  are  categorically  deciding  not  to  finance 
microenterprise  programs 

The  centrally  managed  program  of  the  Office  of  Private  Voluntary  Cooperation 
(AID/FVA/PVC)  has,  however,  proven  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  developing  the 
microenterprise  capacity  of  PVOs.  Many  PVOs  have  used  the  resources  to  establish  an 
extensive  grassroots  outreach  capability  by  working  through  networks  of  local  NGOs  and 
community  associations.  This  program  offers  a  model  for  how  the  proposed 
Microenterprise  Development  Fund  might  operate. 

In  the  new  foreign  assistance  program,  U.S.  PVOs,  credit  unions  and  local  NGOs  should 
play  a  major  role  in  AID's  microenterprise  activities    These  organizations  are  not  without 
their  institutional  shortcomings,  however,  and  they  will  need  to  be  critically  appraised  and 
strengthened  in  order  to  increase  their  microenterprise  capacity  and  effectiveness.  They 
should  be  held  accountable  to  strict  standards  of  performance  and  cost-efficiency. 

Functional  bureaus,  within  AIDAVashington,  also  need  to  have  greater  leverage  over  local 
AID  missions.   They  need  to  be  able  to  promote  effective  interventions,  such  as 
microenterprise,  with  the  collaboration  of  the  missions.  Finally,  AIDAVashington  needs 
more  power  to  negotiate  with  multi-lateral  development  banks  so  that  the  banks 
complement  AID's  institutional  strengthening  activities  with  lines  of  credit  for 
microenterprise  programs. 
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Recommendations 


Over  the  next  two  decades,  the  U.S.  should  seek  to  lead  the  international  development 
community  in  promoting  a  global  network  of  credit  institutions  which  specialize  in 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  self-employed  poor.  AID  can  be  instrumental  in  this  eflFort 
in  two  ways.  First,  it  can  fmance  part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  strengthening  these 
institutions.  Second,  it  can  provide  them  with  capital  through  a  variety  of  instruments: 
grants,  soft  loans,  loan  guarantees,  equity  investments  and  stabilization  funds.  After  3-5 
years  of  AID  assistance,  these  institutions  should  be  able  to  self-finance  their  operating 
costs  through  interest  income  and  meet  their  loan  capital  requirements  from  savings  and 
commercial  lines  of  credit. 

Microenterprise  Development  Fund 

In  order  to  catalyze  this  process,  the  Coalition  proposes  that  a  centrally  managed 
Microenterprise  Development  Fund  be  created  within  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
The  purpose  of  the  Microenterprise  Development  Fund  would  be  to  promote  the  growth 
of  a  network  of  fmancial  and  technical  assistance  institutions  which  specialize  in  providing 
services  to  a  broad  range  of  low  income  clients.  The  Fund  would  be  primarily  channeled 
through  U.S.  private  voluntary,  credit  union,  local  non-governmental  and  other  grassroots 
organizations  which  have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  develop  locally  sustainable 
microenterprise  service  institutions. 

Since  the  Fund  would  be  centrally  managed,  it  would  reduce  the  costs  of  intermediation  of 
the  AID  missions  and  make  the  development  of  the  microentrprise  program  more 
expedient.  At  the  same  time,  AID  Missions  could  also  draw  on  the  Fund  to  supplement 
resources  that  they  dedicate  to  local  microenterprise  programs. 

The  Fund  would  be  managed  by  AIDAVashington  and  be  comprised  of  three  components: 
institutional  development,  capital  and  research/evaluation.  No  more  than  5%  of  the  total 
value  of  the  Fund  would  be  apportioned  to  research  and  evaluation.  Based  on 
programmatic  requirements,  AID  would  allocate  the  remaining  value  of  the  Fund  between 
the  institutional  development  and  capital  components. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  the  programming  capacity  of  its  members,  the  Coalition  would 
recommend  that  an  annual  average  of  $130  million  be  appropriated  through  the  Fund  over 
the  next  four  years  for  U.S.  PVOs  and  credit  unions  operating  microenterprise  programs 
in  the  developing  world.  This  would  allow  these  organizations  to  generate  over  $1  billion 
in  microenterprise  loans. 

This  requested  funding  level  for  U.S.  PVOs  and  credit  unions  represents  80%  of  AID's 
total  projected  expenditures  in  microenterprise  for  FY93.  The  Fund  could  also  finance  the 
microenterprise  initiatives  of  AID  missions  that  do  not  necessarily  involve  U.S.  PVOs  and 
credit  unions. 

Inslitutiofial  Development  Component 

The  success  of  microenterprise  programs  hinges  on  the  establishment  of  sound  institutions 
which  can  provide  effective  credit  and  technical  services.  AID  would  thus  use  the  Fund  to 
fmance  the  institutional  development  activities  of  private  voluntary,  credit  union,  non- 
governmental and  other  grassroots  organizations  involved  in  developing  institutions 
which  service  microenterprise.  This  component  would  also  finance  required  training, 
technical  assistance  and  other  complimentary  services. 
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Recipient  organizations  do  not  need  to  be  solely  dedicated  to  microenterprise  in  order  to 
access  the  Fund    AID  would  place  a  priority,  however,  on  those  organizations  that  are 
capable  of  developing  local  institutions  which  can  become  self-financing  and  reach  large 
numbers  of  clients 

Capital  Component 

The  capital  component  of  the  Fund  would  be  equally  divided  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
would  be  allocated  to  poverty  lending  or  those  microenterprise  programs  which  directly 
target  the  severely  poor.  The  second  would  be  allocated  to  all  other  types  of 
microenterprise  programs    At  least  75%  of  the  total  number  of  borrowers  which  receive 
loans  through  the  Fund  would  be  women  This  distribution  of  capital  would  reflect  the 
two  tier  structure  of  FY93  legislation  for  microenterprise  as  well  as  its  emphasis  on 
women. 

The  Fund  would  use  a  variety  of  financial  instruments  as  described  above.  Capital  made 
available  through  grants  would  require  a  matching  component  from  the  recipient 
organization  in  the  form  of  loans,  grants  or  savings  generated  fi^om  non-AID  sources. 
AID  would  also  seek  to  facilitate  negotiations  between  these  institutions  and  multi-lateral 
banks  to  obtain  additional  lines  of  credit. 

Research  and  Evaluation 

A  small  portion  of  the  Fund  would  be  used  to  evaluate  program  performance,  document 
lessons  learned  and  research  how  the  state-of-the-art  in  microenterprise  can  be  improved. 
AID  would  use  a  set  of  clearly  defined  indicators  to  measure  the  overall  performance  of 
local  and  external  support  organizations. 

Since  small  loan  sizes  are  a  good  indicator  that  programs  are  reaching  the  severely  poor, 
evaluations  would  need  to  demonstrate  that  loan  capital  for  poverty  lending  is  dedicated  to 
programs  where  initial  loans  are  no  more  than  $150  and  no  loans  exceed  $300. 
Institutions  whose  portfolios  include  both  poverty  lending  and  microenterprise  loans 
would  be  required  to  demonstrate  that  the  poverty  lending  portion  of  their  portfolio  meets 
these  requirements. 

Other  evaluation  indicators  would  include  performance  criteria  such  as  employment 
generation,  repayment  rates,  mobilization  of  local  savings,  self-sustainability,  number  of 
borrowers  reached,  and  participation  of  women.  For  example,  the  commitment  of  local 
communities  to  their  programs  would  be  demonstrated  through  the  generation  of  at  least 
$20  in  local  savings  per  year  for  every  $100  in  loan  capital  which  the  institution  accesses 
from  the  Fund.  As  a  measure  of  their  effectiveness  in  rotating  and  leveraging  capital 
resources,  recipient  institutions  would  also  be  expected  to  generate  $500  in  loans  over  five 
years  for  every  $100  in  institutional  development  support  or  loan  capital  which  they 
received  from  the  Fund 

Concluding  Remarks 

The  Cold  War  may  be  over,  but  the  achievement  of  true  peace  has  hardly  begun.  Never 
before  has  the  world  seen  so  many  of  its  families  trapped  in  severe  poverty  or  so  many  of 
its  children  threatened  by  malnutrition.  There  can  never  be  lasting  security  in  the  world  if 
large  portions  of  the  population  are  marginalized  from  participating  in  the  development  of 
the  global  economy.  Microenterprise  offers  the  new  Administration  and  Congress  a 
proven  tool  which  you  can  use  in  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  prosperity  and  pluralism  in  the  world. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MONIKA  C.  ESCHER,  BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  UNIVERSITIES  AND  LAND 
GRANT   COLLEGES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Committee.    I  am  Monika 
Escher  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  regarding  FY 
1994  foreign  aid  appropriations.   Today  I  am  speztking  for  the  International 
Agricultural  Section  of  the  Board  on  Agriculture  of  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land-Grant  Colleges  (NASULGC).  NASULGC 
represents  over  1 50  public  research  universities.   For  over  40  years,  our 
universities  have  participated  in  international  agricultural  and  rural  development 
programs.   Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  difficult  days  of  fiscal  austerity  for  our 
country. 

It  is  paramount  that  we  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  our  resources  and  a.ssure 
that  our  .scarce  development  dollars  are  addressing  the  basic  cau.ses  of  under- 
development.  We  are  concerned  that  U.S.  development  assistance  policy  and 
funding  increasingly  downplay  the  prevalence  of  hunger,  malnutrition  and 
poverty  in  lesser  developed  countries  and  the  importance  of  sustainable 
agriculture  systems  to  overall  economic  growth.   Poverty  is  a  scarcity  of 
resources.   We  must  acknowledge  that  to  increase  resources  it  is  agriculture, 
food  and  natural  resource  management  that  are  the  critical  elements  in  long-term 
development  assistance.   Equally  important  is  the  necessary  investment  in 
human  resource  development,  health,  nutrition  and  population  programs.   But  it 
is  only  through  our  efforts  in  human  resource  development  —  building  the 
capacities  of  people  from  developing  countries  —  that  our  efforts  will  truly  have 
long-term  effects. 

The  war  on  hunger  and  poverty  is  far  from  won  and  environmental  concerns  are 
making  the  goal  of  sustainable  agricultural  systems  even  more  complex. 
Agricultural  and  environmental  scientists  agree  that  continued  work  is  needed  in 
science-based  technological  development  if  developing  countries  are  to  feed 
their  rapidly  expanding  population  while  simultaneously  preserving  the 
environment 

U.S.  interests  and  funds-must  focus  on  the  creation  of  healthy,  sustainable 
agricultural  systems  in  those  countries,  on  global  food  security  and  on  how  we 
can  help.   The  U.S.,  through  its  universities,  non-governmental  organizations 
and  the  private  sector,  continue  to  provide  the  expertise  needed  to  help 
developing  countries: 

Improve  the  protection  and  use  of  their  rapidly  degrading  natural 
resources,  most  of  them  in  rural  areas;  and 

Increase  agricultural  growth  in  a  sustainable  way  in  order  for 
countries  to  feed  their  growing  populations. 

Most  Americans  support  the  humanitarian  role  of  assistance  to  developing 
nations,  but  fail  to  recognize  that  "foreign  assistance"  is  also  in  our  long  term 
national  interest.   We  need  to  be  more  explicit  about  our  opportunity  to 
influence  emerging  countries  toward  our  "American"  ideals  such  as  open 
societies  run  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
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Agricultural  Development: 
A  Priority  for  U.S.  Development  Assistance 

Agricultural  growth  is  a  critical  element  in  building  sound  civil  societies.    Sound 
agricultural  growth  is  THE  engine  of  overall  economic  growth  in  developing 
countries.    With  the  population  in  developing  countries  predicted  to  grow  40% 
in  the  next  two  decades,  the  sheer  volume  of  food  that  will  be  required  to  cover 
their  prospective  food  deficit  will  be  beyond  their  purchasing  capacity.    Is  food 
aid  of  that  dimension  from  the  U.S.  and  other  food  surplus  countries  likely  to  be 
available?    Even  if  available,  where  will  the  cycle  stop?   That  is  why  more 
developing  countries  are  recognizing  that  they  must  rely  on  their  own  farmers  to 
ensure  a  food  supply.    There  is  a  growing  awareness  in  developing  countries 
that  cheap  food  diminshes  the  capacity  of  poor  rural  communiteis  to  develop  a 
sustainable  agricultural  base.    We  must  continue  in  the  American  tradition  and 
help  them  in  this  critial  process. 

The  U.S.  must  lead,  not  only  share  in  the  global  interest  of  how  they  produce 
food.   The  rural  people  .of  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Americas,  particularly  the  poor 
farmers  and  the  landless,  are  the  custodians  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  natural 
systems  on  which  global  environmental  stability  depends.   These  marginal 
farmers  are  the  very  people  who,  when  unable  to  provide  their  families  with  a 
decent  living,  clear  forests  for  fuel  or  land  to  plant  their  crops,  overuse 
grasslands  and  rangelands,  degrade  wetlands  and  coastal  areas,  and  move  further 
out  in  .search  of  new  lands. 

There  are  numerous  reasons  why  we  must  give  priority  to  agriculture  in  this 
increasingly  interdependent  world.    Agricultural  pests  and  diseases  found  in 
developing  countries  know  no  borders  and  have,  when  uncontrolled,  cause  losses 
to  American  farmers  ...which  ultimatelycosts  taxpayers  more.   Through 
cooperation  with  developing  countries, pests  and  diseases  can  and  have  been 
controlled.    American  agricultural  scientists  need  to  continue  to  have  access  to, 
as  do  scientists  everywhere,  the  genetic  materials  that  will  provide  new  sources 
of  resistance  to  pests,  drought,  heat,  salinity.   The  U.S.  needs  to  have  continuing 
access  to  the  results  of  agricultural  research  carried  out  in  the  developing 
counuies.    We  are  now  importing  more  agricultural  technology  than  we  export. 
The  enhancement  of  ties  between  U.S.  scientists  and  their  counterparts  in  other 
countries,  including  developing  countries,  will  be  important  in  ensuring  a 
balance  in  the  flow  of  agricultural  information  and  technology. 

The  U.S.  can  only  hope  to  make  a  small  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  huge 
problems  in  agricultural  development  and  environmental  protection  that  the 
developing  countries  face.    Most  of  the  investment  and  sorting  out  the  difficult 
political  decisions  will  have  to  come  from  their  own  people  and  their  own 
governments.    But  we  and  other  coop)erating  countries  and  organizations  can 
make  the  critical  difference  to  these  efforts.   We  can  provide  the  spark  to  get 
them  started  and  keep  them  moving.    Our  greatest  contribution  will  continue  to 
be  in  helping  the  developing  countries  build  the  institutional  capacities  to  help 
themselves  and  the  understanding  to  motivate  them  to  practice  sustainable 
agriculture. 

Politics  will  always  play  a  role  in  foreign  assistance.   The  dangers  of  regional 
wars  over  resources  should  not  be  minimized;  the  future  of  development 
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depends  on  peace.  But  the  political  changes  across  the  world  in  the  past  five 
years  signal  greater  opportunity  than  ever  for  development  to  be  successful. 
Mutual  advantageous  international  cooperation  is  a  genuine  possibility.  The 
battle  against  poverty  and  hunger  must  be  waged  by  the  government, 
universities,  private  agencies,  businesses,  all  working  together.   Just  as 
agricultural  and  rurjil  development  programs  can  be  slowed  or  reversed  by  wars 
or  extended  drought  over  large  areas,  as  much  damage  can  be  inflicted  by  a  lack 
of  funding.   Ideals  and  ideas  call  development  workers  to  the  field,  but  only 
financial  resources  can  put  them  there  and  keep  them  there  long  enough  for  the 
sustainable  part  to  "take." 

We  ask  that  the  following  issues  be  considered  as  the  Committee  deliberates  the 
FY  1994  foreign  aid  appropriations  bill. 

Elevation  of  development  assistance  to  a  central  focus  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy.   Resources  available  for  development  assistance 
programs  must  not  be  further  diminished  in  favor  of  other, 
politically  motivated  foreign  policy  assistance  goals. 

Agriculture  and  environment  sector  is  critical  if  the  erosion  of 
growth  that  is  evident  in  many  developing  countries  is  to  be 
reversed.   Related  human  resource  development,  health,  nutrition, 
population  must  be  addressed  as  part  of  the  program. 

Long-term  work  in  food,  agriculture,  natural  resource 
management  can  serve  as  an  example  of  how  the  U.S.  and 
developing  countries  may  work  together  in  mutually  beneficial 
ways.   The  U.S.  has  a  traditional,  comparative  advantage,  primarily 
through  its  universities,  in  collaborative  research  programs  that 
demonstrate  how  this  country  can  simultaneously  help  the 
developing  world  and  benefit  the  U.S.   Our  participation  with  the 
international  research  centers  must  also  continue  if  the  U.S.  is  to 
maintain  its  leading  position  in  agriculture. 

Increased  emphasis  on  the  role  of  universities  and  non- 
governmental organizations  and  how  they  can  collaborate  in 
sustainable  development 


Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  time  before  you  today.   These  are 
difficult  times,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  take  on  only  those  problems  with 
popular  solutions.   I  would  like  to  acknowledge  you  for  your  untiring 
thoughtfubiess  and  leadership  in  facing  the  very  difficult  political  realities  of 
helping  other  countries  develop. 


STATEMENT     OF     PATRICIA     WAAK,     DIRECTOR,     THE     NATIONAL 

AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

National  Audubon  Society  (Audubon)  is  one  of  the  largest  membership-based 
environmental  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Audubon  was  esublished  in  1905  to  protect  the 
wildlife  and  habitat  upon  which  people  depend.  We  maintain  100  wildlife  sanctuaries  and  13 
educational  centers.  With  the  support  of  more  than  600,000  members  and  an  extensive  chapter 
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network  in  the  United  States  and  Latin  America,  Audubon  uses  science,  policy  research,  advocacy, 
litigation  and  citizen  action  to  save  tjireatened  ecosystems.  On  behalf  of  Audubon  and  its 
members,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  submit  testimony  on  the  funding  of  foreign 
assistance  programs  that  promote  environmentally  sustainable  development 

In  this  time  of  economic  hardship,  the  United  States  must  resist  the  desire  to  turn  inward 
and  ignore  global  problems.  Audubon  recognizes  that  the  United  States  and  its  citizens  are  part  of 
a  global  web.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  halting  environmental  degradation,  from  biodiversity  loss  to 
global  climate  change,  requires  global  efforts  and  benefits  all.  In  fact,  the  solutions  to  many  of  our 
most  pressing  domestic  problems  are,  at  least  in  part,  global  in  nature.  For  example,  healthy 
economies  abroad  create  economic  opportunities  and  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Funhermore.  we  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  foreign  assistance  to  achieve 
solutions  to  the  problems  facing  us  all.  Rather,  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  priorities  within  the  150 
Account  to  adequately  fund  sustainable  development  assistance  and  reduce  military  and  security 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  have  consistently  acknowledged 
the  need  for  global  vision,  fighting  for  strong  and  responsible  foreign  assistance  packages  even  in 
the  face  of  public  apathy.  We  commend  you  for  your  wisdom  and  foresight  in  this  respect. 
Audubon  is  doing  its  best  to  support  your  efforts  through  our  public  education  campaigns.  Our 
members  know  that  foreign  assistance,  which  comprises  less  than  one  percent  of  the  federal 
budget,  is  an  important  contribution  to  global  stability,  and  they  arc  working  within  their 
communities  to  sprcad  this  message.  We  thank  you  and  offer  Audubon's  commitment  of  time  and 
resources  in  working  with  the  Subcommittee  to  achieve  a  foreign  assistance  program  truly  devoted 
to  sustainable  development 

This  testimony  will  focus  on  those  areas  in  which  Audubon  has  been  a  leader  and  has  the 
greatest  technical  expertise:  sustainable  development  population,  wetlands  conservation  and 
coastal  marine  protection. 

SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

The  1992  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  highlighted  the 
fact  that  economic  development  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  environmental  protection  and 
restoration.  We  can  no  longer  rely  on  traditional  economic  development  to  eradicate  poverty  and 
hunger.  The  number  of  people  suffering  from  hunger  and  water  scarcity  continues  to  grow.  The 
number  of  environmental  refugees  continues  to  grow.  Yet  the  environmental  factors  leading  to 
decreased  food  production  and  natural  resource  depletion,  such  as  deforestation,  desertification  and 
soil  erosion,  are  not  adequately  addressed.  Until  we  deal  with  the  underlying  causes,  we  are  not 
using  our  foreign  assistance  dollars  as  cost-effectively  as  possible. 

The  theme  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  in  the  1980's  was  private  enterpri.se.  In  the  I990's  it 
must  be  sustainable  development  The  axis  of  conflict  is  now  North-South,  not  East  -West,  and 
our  priorities  must  change  accordingly.  There  must  be  an  increasing  focus  on  poverty  alleviation, 
population  and  family  planning,  health  care,  women's  status,  sustainable  agriculture,  sustainable 
water  resource  development  and  energy  and  natural  resource  conservation. 

Audubon  shares  this  committee's  concern  over  the  inability  of  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  to  effectively  administer  a  foreign  assistance  program  based 
on  sustainable  development  rather  than  Cold  War  priorities.  We  also  share  the  views  expressed  in 
the  Washington  Post  editorial  of  June  13,  1993.  It  is  time  for  a  totally  new  way  of  addressing 
global  concerns.  While  it  is  not  in  the  purview  of  this  bill,  we  are  recommending  to  the  Clinton 
Administration  and  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  that  USAID  be  replaced  with  an 
independent  Sustainable  Development  Agency  (SDA)  headed  by  a  cabinet  level  administrator.  The 
SDA  would  be  organized  along  technical  lines  (population,  poverty,  health,  agriculture,  etc.)  rather 
than  geopolitical  Uncs.  We  will  recommend  that  the  SDA  be  funded  at  $6  billion  for  FY  1994. 

POPULATION 

The  Earth's  human  population,  currently  5.5  billion,  is  expected  to  increase  at  the  rate  of 
90-100  million  people  each  year  of  this  decade.  At  current  birth  and  death  rates,  world  population 
would  double  in  just  39  years.  Ninety-four  percent  of  this  growth  will  occur  in  already  struggling 
developing  countries.  This  explosive  population  growth  contributes  to  a  dramatically  poor  quality 
of  life,  further  restricting  access  to  food,  housing,  health  care,  education  and  employment  in  much 
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of  the  world.  Rapid  population  growth  also  exacerbates  the  degradation  and  destruction  of  critical 
natural  resources,  such  as  forests,  soil,  water,  and  increasingly  contributes  to  atmospheric 
changes.  International  family  planning  and  population  assistance  is  therefore  a  vital  component  in 
efforts  to  achieve  sustainable  development 

Worldwide,  spending  on  voluntary  family  planning  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
demand  and  with  growth  in  the  number  of  reproductive-age  couples.  Recent  demographic  surveys 
indicate  that  half  the  women  in  the  developing  world  who  wish  to  limit  or  space  the  number  of 
children  they  have,  lack  reliable  access  to  safe,  effective  contraceptives. 

To  go  beyond  this  immediate  demand  and  reach  a  global  contraceptive  use  rate  adequate  to 
stabilize  world  population  would  require  that  the  percentage  of  couples  worldwide  currently 
practicing  family  planning  increase  from  40  percent  to  72  percent  According  to  the  1989  United 
Nations  Amsterdam  Forum,  by  the  year  2000,  worldwide  international  family  planning/population 
assistance  expenditures  would  need  to  double,  to  at  least  $9  billion. 

Audubon  joins  with  other  environment  and  development  organizations  in 
urging  the  committee  to  appropriate  the  full  U.S.  share  of  this  increase, 
$725  million  in  FY  1994. 

Lack  of  adequate  funding  has  not  been  the  only  factor  hindering  access  to  voluntary  family 
planning.  This  committee  has  long  recognized  that  the  refusal  to  fund  some  of  the  most  effective 
providers  of  voluntary  family  planning  worldwide  --  providers  such  as  International  Planned 
Parenthood  Federation  (IFFP),  Family  Planning  International  (FPIA)  and  the  United  Nations 
Population  Fund  (UNFPA)  --  hampers  the  efforts  of  women  and  couples  around  the  world  to 
obtain  contraceptives.  The  Clinton  Administration  has  made  clear  its  desire  to  reverse  these 
misguided  policies,  in  both  word  and  action,  by  repealing  the  "Mexico  City"  policy  and  requesting 
a  $50  million  contribution  to  UNFPA  in  FY  1994. 

Audubon  encourages  the  committee  to  continue  its  past  attempts  to  restore  a 
U.S.  contribution  to  UNFPA.  We  agree  with  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  and  Appropriations 
Committees  that  this  funding  should  come  from  the  International  cJrganizations  and  Programs 
account  rather  than  the  Population  line-item.  However,  we  would  urge  this  committee  not  to 
condition  UNJTA  funding  on  its  withdrawal  from  activities  in  China.  The  policy  of  punishing 
UNFPA  for  actions  taken  by  the  Chinese  government  has  failed  to  have  any  influence  on  the 
Chinese  government.  Rather,  it  has  adversely  affected  UNFPA's  work  in  140  other  countries. 
Asking  UNFPA  to  withdraw  from  Chma  goes  no  further  toward  correcting  any  abuses  that  may  be 
occuring  in  the  Chinese  government's  program.  In  addition,  it  sets  a  troublesome  precedent  for 
other  international  organizations.  If  the  Committee  is  concerned  by  alleged  abuses  in  the  Chinese 
family  planning  program,  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  this  matter  ought  to  be  taken  up  with 
the  Chinese  government  directly,  perhaps  in  relation  to  MFN  negotiations  as  part  of  an  overall 
China  policy.  We  also  feel  that  the  U.S.  should  use  all  means  possible  to  dead  with  the  full  range 
of  human  rights  issues  which  is  demonstrated  in  part  by  the  implementation  of  a  coercive  Chinese 
population  program. 

WOMEN 

As  part  of  a  sustainable  development  effort,  programs  focusing  on  the  role  of  women  in 
development  should  also  receive  increased  priority.  In  the  majority  of  developing  counties, 
women  are  the  natural  resource  managers,  food  providers  and  caretakers,  yet  they  are  often  left  out 
of  development  programs.  They  lack  access  to  education,  health  care,  land  and  credit  While 
many  other  experts  will  testify  in  greater  detail  on  this  issue,  Audubon  wishes  to  add  its  voice  to 
those  advocating  for  greater  attention  to  women  in  development  issues. 

In  particular  we  advocate  appropriations  of  $350  million  for  programs  to 
equalize  male  and  female  levels  of  primary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  and 
$100  million  for  a  Safe  Motherhood  Initiative. 


COASTAL  MARINE  RESOURCES  AND  WETLANDS  CONSERVATION  AND 
SUSTAINABLE  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  conservation  of  tropical  moist  forests  have  and  are  receiving  a  great  deal 
of  attention  from  the  foreign  assistance  community,  as  well  they  should,  because  of  their 
importance  to  the  livelihoods  of  indigenous  peoples  and  the  need  for  sustainable  development. 
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because  of  their  importance  to  biological  diversity,  and  because  their  loss  significantly  contributes 
to  the  potential  catastrophic  affects  of  global  wanning.  It  is  high  time,  however,  to  recognize  also 
the  outstanding  functions  and  values  of  coastal  marine  ecosystems  and  wetlands  for  food 
prtxluction.  biological  diversity,  water  quality  and  supply,  and  for  protection  against  potentially 
catastrophic  flooding  and  storms. 

Yet  coastal  marine  resources  and  wetlands  have  been  largely  ignored  by  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  agencies.  We  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  help  remedy  this  gross  oversight 

Coastal  Marine  Ecosystems 

The  Importance  of  Coastal  Marine  Ecosystems. 

The  wise  planning  and  sustainable  economic  development  of  coastal  zones  are  important  because 
such  zones: 

o  Are  home  to  over  fifty  percent  of  humankind,  and  planners  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 

these  coasts  will  absorb  most  of  the  estimated  doubling  of  the  earth's  population,  primarily 
in  developing  countries,  that  is  projected  to  occur  by  2025. 

o  Contain  a  high  proportion  of  the  best  alluvial  soils  for  agriculture. 

0  Include  the  most  productive  fishing  grounds,  and  commercially  valuable  nursery  grounds. 

o         Support  water-dependent  and  water-enhanced  industry  and  manufacturing. 

o  Are  the  major  focus  of  tourism  -  a  major  revenue  source  for  developing  countries, 

but  also  one  of  the  planet's  most  overbuilt  industries. 

o  Support  the  world's  most  naturally  productive  ecosystems:  estuaries  and  lagoons,  brackish 

and  salt  water  wedands  (salt  marshes,  sea  grass  meadows,  mangroves),  and  coral  reefs. 

0  Contain  a  significant  portion  of  the  worid's  biological  diversity. 

However,  coastal  marine  systems  are  coming  under  increasingly  intensive  economic  development 
and  population  pressures,  and  are  becoming  the  major  recipient  of  human  society's  waste.  Wastes  enter 
from  sewage  outfalls,  cursory  or  accidental  dumping,  land  run-off.  river  discharge,  and  atmospheric 
deposition.  Four  hundred  million  metric  tons  of  industrial  wastes,  sewage  sludge,  and  dredge  material  are 
dumped  directly  into  the  oceans  from  developed  countries  annually.  The  recorded  amount  of  toxic 
substances  dumped  represents  only  a  small  percentage  of  total  toxic  substances  entering  marine 
ecosystems  from  pipeline  discharges,  runoff,  and  atmospheric  deposition. 

Yet,  one  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the  world's  coastal  marine  systems  may  be  the  result  of  a 
separate  phenomenon  -  global  warming.  Rapid  increases  in  consumption  of  fossil  fuels  caused  by 
proUferauon  of  the  human  population  and  rapid  mdustrialization,  combined  with  extensive  destruction  of 
tropical  rainforests,  is  creating  massive  emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  into  the  atmosphere.  Carbon  dioxide 
and  other  pollutants  -  notably  chlorofluorocarbons,  nitrous  oxide,  and  methane  --  trap  heat  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere  and  warm  it.  The  rapid  heating  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  could  raise  the  global  average 
temperature  as  much  as  3- 10  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  first  half  of  the  next  century. 

Warming  of  the  Earth's  atmosphere  may  cause  radical  climatic  changes  and  a  significant  rise  in  the 
ocean  levels  -  3  feet  or  more  by  the  middle  of  next  century.  Up  to  80%  of  U.S.  coastal  wetlands  could  be 
submerged,  as  could  15%  of  Egypt's  arable  land  and  25%  of  the  densely  populated  nation  of  Bangladesh. 
Some  island  nations,  such  as  the  Maldives,  could  disappear  completely.  Rapid  climatic  change  also  is 
likely  to  bring  more  frequent,  more  intense  hurricanes  and  tropical  storms  to  coastal  regions  and  to 
produce  huge  effects  on  certain  coastal  ecosystems  such  as  beaches  and  salt  marshes.  For  these  reasons 
and  others  described  below,  coastal  marine  ecosystems  are  vulnerable  to  human  perturbations. 

The  multilateral  development  banks  -  the  World  Bank,  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
African  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  --  as  well  as  USAID,  have  a  major 
influence  on  development  assistance  in  the  Third  Worid.  Together  these  institutions  provide  loans  of  over 
$26  billion  to  developing  countries  annually.  Projects  which  the  banks  support  -  such  as  mining,  port 
construction,  road  construction,  urbanization,  energy  production,  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  forestry  - 
often  have  significant  impacts  on  coastal  marine  ecosystems  of  not  only  the  borrowing  country  but 
neighboring  countries  as  well. 

The  United  States  government  must  not  only  demonstrate  leadership  and  good  judgment  in  the 
management  of  valuable  ctMStal  marine  resources  within  its  own  boundaries,  but  must  evince  leadership  in 
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its  participation  within  the  MDBs  and  through  USAID.  Through  its  representatives  to  the  MDBs,  the  U.S. 
must  make  evident  that  the  it  will  assist  borrowing  countries  in  protecting  the  values  and  functions  of  their 
coastal  marine  resources  and  oppose  projects  that  adversely  affect  coastal  marine  ecosystems. 

This  Subcommittee  should  use  its  influence  to  guide  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  develop 
standards  and  voting  instructions  for  the  U.S.  representatives  to  MDBs  for  reviewing  projects  and  loans 
that  may  affect  coastal  marine  ecosystems.  Similar  guidelines  have  been  adopted  by  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  protection  of  tropical  forests  and  wetlands. 

MDBS 

Changes  in  policies  of  the  MDBs  could  do  much  to  improve  prospects  for  conserving  marine 
ecosystems  and  the  sustainable  benefits  they  bring  to  people.  Therefore,  the  Subcommittee  should  urge 
the  MDBs  to  do  the  following: 

( 1 )  refiise  to  finance  projects  which  adversely  affect  marine  ecosystems; 

(2)  redesign  proposed  and  existing  projects  to  ensure  that  the  functions  and  values  of  affected 
marine  ecosystems  are  maintained; 

(3)  promote,  through  economic  incentives,  the  protection  of  marine  ecosystems  that  are  important 
to  the  short-  and  long-term  sustainability  of  a  country  or  region,  especially  in  the  maintenance  of 
biological  diversity  and  valuable  ecological  processes; 

(4)  facilitate  the  transfer  of  environmentally  protective  technology  and  management  practices  to 
developing  countries; 

(5)  support  research  on  sensitive  ecosystems;  and, 

(6)  promote  the  protection  of  local  customs  that  favor  environmental  protection. 

Wetlands 

Wetlands  are  enormously  important  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  But  in  developing  countries  -  the 
homes  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  world's  people  and  an  even  greater  share  of  the  world's  animal  and  plant 
species  ~  wetlands  are  particularly  crucial.  These  nations  depend  on  wetlands  for  the  achievement  of 
sustainable  rural  development  and  for  the  survival  of  huge  numbers  of  wildlife  species.  Nevertheless,  the 
world's  tropical  wetlands  arc  being  destroyed  by  a  variety  of  activities,  many  of  which  are  funded  at  least 
in  part  by  the  development  assistance  agencies. 

The  Importance  of  Tropical  Wedands 

In  developing  nations,  whole  communities  depend  on  weUand  resources  for  survival;  cultures  and 
life  styles  revolve  around  flooding  cycles  and  the  harvesting  of  wetland  products.  In  Africa,  40  percent  of 
all  animal  protein  consumed  by  people  comes  from  weUand  dependent  fish.  In  the  Lower  Mekong  Basin 
of  Southeast  Asia,  fish  derived  from  wetlands  account  for  almost  50  percent  of  all  fish  caught;  these  fish 
supply  50-70  percent  of  the  protein  needs  of  the  delta's  20  million  people.  Shrimp  exports  from 
developing  countries  to  developed  countries  are  currenUy  worth  $900  million  a  year;  no  shrimp  species 
could  survive  without  wedands  as  nurseries  and  sources  of  food. 

Wetiands  are  also  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  biological  diversity.  In  North  America,  33-50 
percent  of  all  plant  species  are  associated  with  8  percent  of  die  total  land  base  --  wetlands.  While  the  wealth 
of  biological  diversity  in  weUands  in  the  temperate  cUmates  is  dramatic,  the  importance  of  wetiands  in  arid 
and  semi-arid  tropics  could  even  be  more  significant.  Increasing  evidence  indicates  that  outside  of  the 
prevention  of  deforestation  of  tropical  rainforests,  the  maintenance  of  surface  water  flows  is  the  most 
important  element  in  protecting  biological  diversity.  The  biological  values  of  hydrological  systems  are 
most  often  concentrated  in  wetiands. 

In  Europe  and  North  America,  over  50  percent  of  the  original  wetlands  have  been  destroyed 
directiy  by  draining,  diking,  and  damming,  and  indirectly  by  deforestation  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
pollution.  The  same  process  cannot  be  allowed  to  occur  in  developing  nations,  where  the  functions 
performed  by  wetlands  are  essential  to  human  survival,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  biological 
diversity. 

The  Role  of  Development  Assistance  Agencies 

Development  aid  agencies  are  not  just  technical  bodies.  They  are  also  political  entities  which 
respond  to  the  priorities  of  donor  nations,  as  well  as  the  nations  they  are  assisting.  Agriculture  is  the 
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single  most  important  lending  sector  for  all  three  agencies,  and  the  single  greatest  cause  of  wetlands  loss. 
Energy  production  -  mainly  through  dam  construction  -  is  the  second  most  important  lending  sector  for 
the  World  Bank  and  IDB.  Large  hydro  dams  fmanced  by  these  agencies  are  destroying  swamp  and  marsh 
areas,  river  delta  wetland  systems,  and  mangrove  areas.  In  addition,  the  World  Bai^  and  IDB  finance 
industrial  and  mining  projects  that  have  adverse  impacts  on  wetlands. 

This  Committee  should  urge  through  the  Department  of  Treasury  that  each  of  the  MDBs  adopt 
issue-specific  guidelines  on  wetlands  that  should  be  integrated  into  their  environmental  assessment  process 
and  country  planning  procedures. 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  ACCOUNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  Audubon  receives  the  full  support  and  endorsement  of  the  Worid  Wildlife 
Fund-US,  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council.  Environmental  Defense  Fund,  Friends  of  the 
Earth,  National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  Sierra  Club  for  seeking  the  following  levels  of  funding 
for  items  in  the  International  Organization  and  Program  Account  for  items  that  directly  affect  aikl 
promote  biological  diversity: 

Ramsar  Convention  on  International  Wetlands  $     750,000 

CITES  $  1,230,000 

mo  $  1,500,000 

World  Heritage  $    750,000 

lUCN  $  2,800,000 

As  development  programs  in  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  countries  increase  their 
emphasis  on  local  community  participation,  the  lO&P  programs  identified  above  are  cost-effective 
partners.  These  programs  focus  on  local  participation,  training,  and  integration  of  science  and 
natural  resource  management  policies.  They  target  specialized  constituencies  that  can  participate 
and  monitor  the  programs'  performance.  They  foster  collaboration  among  private  and  public 
sectors,  and  bilateral  and  multilateral  funders,  and  are  producing  important  policy  information  that 
can  be  used  by  larger,  broader-based  programs.  In  short,  they  are  a  good  value  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  both  for  environmental  conservation  and  global  security. 

FUNDING   OFFSETS 

We  recognize  that  this  is  a  year  of  extreme  budget  constraints.  We  maintain  that  the 
recommendations  we  have  made  in  this  testimony  are  fiscally  reasonable.  They  do  not  require  an 
increase  in  foreign  assistance.  Rather,  they  require  a  significant  shifting  of  priorities  within  the 
account  from  military  assistance  to  development  assistance.  Currently,  only  40  percent  of  U.S. 
foreign  assistance  is  considered  development  assistance.  Among  industrialized  countries,  the 
United  States  is  next  to  last  in  the  percentage  of  its  gross  national  product  devoted  to  development 
assistance.  Only  Ireland  spends  less. 

This  committee  has  already  taken  great  steps  in  reprioritizing  the  foreign  assistance  budget 
You  have  always  recognized  the  critical  iroportaixx  of  sustainable  development  programs  from 
population  to  education  to  natural  resource  conservation.  We  urge  you  to  continue  this  conversion. 
While  some  of  the  increases  we  are  recommending  are  large  in  terms  of  percentage,  the  aaual 
dollar  amounts  are  low  in  comparison  to  current  expenditures  for  other  budget  items.  To  increase 
funding  in  tiie  areas  we  have  recommended,  we  propose  that  outdated  programs  be  eliminated  from 
the  International  Affairs  budget  Some  possibilities  include: 

•  eliminating  security  assistance  to  NATO  countries,  including  base  rights  payments  to 
Portugal,  Spain,  Greece  and  Turkey. 

•  transferring  non-NATO  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  to  the  Defense  budget 
where  it  can  be  evaluated  against  other  national  security  expendimres.  E^MF  has  far 
more  potential  to  create  regional  instability  than  to  calm  it 

•  reducing  and  consolidating  international  broadcasting  services  (Voice  of  America, 
Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Free  Liberty).  The  opening  of  the  Eastern  Bloc  makes 
this  a  natural  progression. 
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We  believe  there  is  broad  public  support  for  these  consolidations  and  shifts  in  resources. 
American  citizens  are  seeing  themselves  as  partners  with  others  around  the  world  committed  to  a 
decent  standard  of  life  for  those  on  the  earth  today  and  for  those  generations  to  come. 

Thank  you  for  consideration  of  these  issues.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  during 
this  session  of  Congress. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE 

AND  HYGIENE 

The  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  is  a  professional  society  of  over 
2,600  researchers  and  practitioners  dedicated  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  tropical  and 
infectious  diseases.  The  collective  expertise  of  our  members  is  in  areas  of  basic  science  related 
to  parasitologic  and  infectious  diseases  of  the  developing  world,  and  in  public  health, 
epidemiology,  and  medicine.  From  these  perspectives,  we  believe  that  we  can  provide  helpful 
information  about  the  role  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (A.I.D.)  has  played 
in  international  health  and  in  suppxjrting  research  for  the  development  of  tropical  disease 
prevention  and  control  measures.  We  are  very  appreciative  of  this  Committee's  past  support  for 
research  on  tropical  and  infectious  diseases  through  the  research  and  international  health 
programs  managed  or  funded  by  A.I.D.  We  are  aware  of  the  tight  fiscal  constraints  you  have 
faced  during  this  time,  particularly  in  1993,  and  are  grateful  for  your  efforts  to  direct  resources 
to  these  critically  important  A.I.D.  health  research  programs. 

Tropical  diseases  such  as  malaria,  river  blindness,  leprosy,  and  African  sleeping  sickness 
are  major  international  health  problems.  Five  hundred  million  people  worldwide-one  person 
in  ten—currently  suffer  from  these  and  other  tropical  diseases,  and  two  and  a  half  billion  people- 
half  the  worid's  population-are  at  risk.  These  diseases  take  a  tremendous  toll  on  developing 
nations.  Tropical  infectious  diseases  hamper  economic  development,  impair  physical  and 
intellectual  growth,  cause  severe  disfiguring  and  emotional  suffering,  and  cause  financial  burden 
to  patients  and  their  families.  Despite  the  enormous  personal  and  financial  burdens  posed  by 
these  diseases,  American  foreign  aid  efforts  have  not  made  the  improvement  of  health  through 
research  a  priority. 

A.I.D.  conducts  many  unique-and  critically  important-health  programs  in  developing 
nations.  Some  of  these  health  programs  are  collaborative  efforts  with  other  government  and 
non-government  agencies  and  organizations,  such  as  the  Special  Programme  for  Research  and 
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Training  in  Tropical  Diseases  (TDK)  of  the  World  Health  Organization.    The  TDR  program 

awards  competitive  grants  worldwide  to  research  and  develop  new  methods  of  prevention, 

diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  major  tropical  diseases.   We  are  especially  appreciative  of 

your  efforts  last  year  regarding  TDR,  in  which  you  urged  A.I.D.  to  double  its  support  to  $5 

million.   As  the  Committee  stated  in  its  1993  Committee  Report: 

"The  Committee  joins  the  House  Committee  in  urging  AID  to 
proceed  with  a  $5,000,000  program  for  research  and  training  to 
combat  tropical  diseases.  These  diseases,  such  as  malaria, 
schistosomiasis,  and  Chagas  disease,  cause  acute  suffering  among 
an  estimated  half  a  billion  people  and  economic  hardship  in  many 
tropical  countries.  This  international  program  is  cosponsored  by 
UNDP,  the  Worid  Bank,  and  WHO.  AID  has  provided 
$2,500,000  for  tropical  disease  research  (TDR)  for  each  of  the  past 
3  years." 

Unfortunately,  we  learned  recently  that  A.I.D.  has  said  that  it  will  not  follow  the 
Committee's  guideline  for  TDR  in  1993.  Rather,  A.I.D.  will  provide  only  $2.5  million  in  1993. 
We  are  extremely  disappointed  that  A.I.D.  has  chosen  not  to  follow  the  Committee's 
recommendation.  The  1992  A.I.D.  contribution  of  $2.5  million  constituted  less  than  nine 
percent  of  TDR  contributions  for  that  year.  The  request  of  $5  million  for  1993  would  cover 
only  the  amount  of  grant  support  currently  awarded  to  U.S.  investigators.  We  respectfully 
request  that  the  Committee  follow  up  on  this  important  matter  and  we  urge  A.I.D.  to  provide 
$5  million  for  TDR  in  both  1993  and  1994. 

Another  A.I.D.  collaborative  effort  is  through  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  (PHS), 
which  provides  technical  expertise  and  financial  support  for  tropical  disease  research,  training, 
and  control  programs  in  areas  such  as  vaccine  development,  child  survival,  field  surveys,  and 
malaria  immunology.  These  and  many  other  collaborative  efforts  are  conducted  with  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health;  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control;  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Today,  the  United  States  is  presented  with  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  improve  the 
health  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  millions,  of  people  woridwide.  As  this  Committee  knows, 
U.S.  foreign  aid  has  historically  been  made  according  to  a  country's  military  or  strategic 
significance.    With  the  conclusion  of  the  Cold  War,  the  U.S.  no  longer  has  a  rationale  for  its 
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$18-20  billion  annual  foreign  aid  program  as  we  know  it,  and  is  presented  with  a  unique 
opportunity,  particularly  with  a  new  Administration,  to  redirect  its  foreign  aid  assistance  from 
one  based  on  strategic  significance  to  one  based  on  health  assistance.  We  have  not  emphasized 
the  relationship  of  health  to  economic  development,  yet  health  is  a  logical  focus  for  foreign  aid 
that  takes  advantage  of  U.S.  expertise.  Health  programs  in  the  developing  world  improve  the 
quality  of  life,  are  an  essential  prerequisite  for  productivity  and  development,  and  enhance  the 
credibility  of  American  foreign  policy.  Simply  put,  improvement  of  health  is  inextricably  linked 
to  development--sick  people  are  unable  to  work.  Therefore,  the  improvement  of  health  must 
become  a  major  priority  of  our  foreign  assistance  program.  Funds  presently  provided  for  health 
represent  less  than  five  percent  of  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  development  budget.  This  amount  should 
be  increased  to  20  -  30  percent,  as  military  assistance  is  decreased.  The  role  of  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  in  international  health  must  also  be  supported. 

The  current  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  in  health  has  several  flaws  that  limit  its  ability  to 
address  critical  problems  such  as  malaria,  tuberculosis,  HIV,  and  numerous  other  infectious 
diseases.  For  example,  increasingly  fewer  health  and  nutrition  personnel  with  scientific  or 
medical  backgrounds  are  working  in  the  program,  particularly  at  decision-making  levels.  Any 
new  foreign  aid  policy  should  address  this  issue.  Another  problem  is  that  the  emphasis  on 
disease-specific  interventions  has  been  reduced. 

Among  the  critically  important  research  areas  funded  by  A.I.D.  is  the  Malaria  Vaccine 
Development  Program,  the  research  of  which  is  conducted  primarily  in  the  U.S.  This  is  a 
unique,  successful  initiative  against  the  ever-increasing  prevalence  of  this  disease  and  should  be 
fully  supported.  This  support  should  be  commensurate  to  the  importance  of  the  problem- 
malaria  infects  as  many  as  300  million  people  and  is  responsible  for  one  to  two  million  deaths 
annually-  and  the  fact  that  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  malaria  vaccine 
development.  A  decrease  in  support  would  cripple  and  delay  the  chances  for  development  of 
such  a  vaccine. 

Infectious,  and  particularly  tropical,  diseases  remain  the  leading  killer  of  people 
woridwide  and  they  are  a  reemerging  health  problem  in  the  U.S.  Our  success  in  treating  and 
controlling  many  of  these  diseases  has  left  policy  makers  with  the  misconception  that  they  are 
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no  longer  a  threat  to  America's  public  health.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  No 
nation,  no  matter  how  affluent,  can  afford  to  be  complacent  regarding  diseases  which  are 
endemic  to  much  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Tropical  infectious  diseases  are  acquired 
and  spread  through  tourism,  business  travel,  trade,  immigration,  and  military  activities. 
Examples  of  how  these  dangers  still  exist  in  and  affect  the  U.S  and  other  industrialized  nations 

include: 

*  After  almost  a  century  of  absence,  cholera  has  returned  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  epidemic  proportions.  Although  this  epidemic  first  appeared  in 
Peru,  it  has  also  been  identified  in  both  Louisiana  and  Texas 

*  The  causative  agent  of  the  Unexplained  Respiratory  Disease  Syndrome  (URDS), 
the  mysterious  Hu-like  illness  that  has  claimed  at  least  13  lives  in  the  American 
Southwest,  is  believed  to  be  a  new  strain  of  rodent-borne  virus  related  to  Hantaan 
Virus,  the  agent  responsible  for  thousands  of  cases  of  Korean  Hemorrhagic  Fever 
(KHF)  and  hundreds  of  deaths  among  United  Nations  troops  during  the  Korean 
War.  Hantaan,  which  is  also  responsible  for  over  200,000  cases  of  epidemic 
hemorrhagic  fever  with  up  to  a  10%  annual  fatality  rate  in  China,  and  the  related 
Pummala  virus,  which  causes  endemic  renal  disease  in  Scandinavia,  have  been 
implicated  in  mini-epidemics  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  1980's.  These  and 
similar  viruses  have  been  found  in  rodents  throughout  the  worid.  If  the  Navajo 
or  URDS  disease  agent  is  closely  related  to  Hantaan,  there  will  be  a  large  spinoff 
from  the  extensive  research  on  hantaviruses  undertaken  by  American  military  and 
other  tropical  infectious  disease  experts  over  past  decades 

*  U.S.  troops  participating  in  Operation  Restore  Hope  in  Somalia  reported  140 
cases  of  malaria,  more  than  100  cases  of  arthropod-borne  viral  diseases  such  as 
Dengue,  West  Nile,  and  Sinbis  Fevers,  and  numerous  cases  of  debilitating 
diarrhea.  To  a  lesser  extent,  U.S.  troops  participating  in  Operation  Desert 
Shield/Desert  Storm  also  experienced  problems.  Among  these  were  at  least  13 
cases  of  leishmaniasis  (the  most  recent  case  having  been  diagnosed  in  May  1993), 
a  tropical  disease  transmitted  by  sand  flies  and  through  blood.  The  leishmaniasis 
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outbreak  resulted  in.  a  moratorium  on  blood  donations  from  all  U.S.  personnel 
who  served  in  that  area 

*  Tuberculosis  was  a  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  United  States  100  years  ago. 

Improvements  in  health  and  in  living  conditions  steadily  reduced  the  number  of 

TB  cases  and  deaths  for  40  years,  until  1985.   Today,  the  resurgence  of  TB  in 

the  U.S.  is  all  too  familiar--the  number  of  new  cases  has  increased  from  22,517 

in  1987  to  26,283  in   1 991 -and  multi-drug-resistant  strains  are  of  particular 

alarm.      Worldwide,  the  epidemic  is  even  more  serious,  with  an  estimated  10 

million  new  cases  and  three  million  deaths  annually 

In  conclusion,  the  American  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene  urges  the 

Committee  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  is  before  us  in  the  new  world  order,  to 

place  a  new  emphasis  on  strengthening  and  improving  our  international  health  efforts.    The 

United  States  must  realize  that  good  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  economic  development.   While 

the  Society  is  aware  of  the  demands  that  the  Committee  must  balance  this  year,  we  truly  believe 
that  this  is  an  investment  that  will  pay  handsome  dividends  and  one  that  the  United  States  cannot 

overlook.    At  an  absolute  minimum,  we  urge  the  Committee  to  maintain  funding  for  A.I.D. 

health  programs  at  the  1993  level,  and  we  are  optimistic  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to 

provide  an  increase  for  some  of  the  initiatives  discussed  above. 


STATEMENT        OF        THE        ALLIANCE        FOR        INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 

Thank  you  for  welcoming  our  recommendations  on  Fiscal  Year  1994  foreign  assistance 

appropriations.   The  Alliance  for  International  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange  is  an  association 

of  sixty-one  nonproGt  organizations  comprising  the  international  educational  and  cultural  exchange 

community  in  the  United  Stales  whose  mission  is  to  formulate  and  promote  public  policies  that 

support  the  growth  and  well-being  of  international  exchange  linkages  between  the  people  of  the 

United  States  and  other  nations.   A  full  description  of,  the  Alliance  and  its  membership  is  attached. 

I 

Tlie  membership  of  the  Alliance,  which  has  extensive  collective  experience  in  working  with 
developing  nations,  is  convinced  that  human  resource  development  is  a  cornerstone  for  sustainable 
development  and  that  it  is  critical  for  success  in  dealing  with  every  major  challenge  facing 
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developing  nations,  from  democratic  institution  building  to  environmental  degradation.   The  United 
States  is  uniquely  positioned  to  assist  developing  nations  in  meeting  their  human  resource 
development  needs  through  education  and  training  programs  while  serving  our  own  domestic  and 
foreign  policy  interests. 

Unfortunately,  vital  education  and  training  programs  at  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  (AID)  are  at  risk  of  being  eliminated  or  drastically  reduced  during  the  upcoming  fiscal 
year  unless  speciflc  steps  are  taken  by  the  Subcommittee  to  protect  them.   Loss  of  these  programs 
would  be  severely  detrimental  to  the  overall  goals  of  the  U.S  foreign  assistance  program.    Moreover, 
we  believe  decisions  about  the  future  of  essential  programs  such  as  these  should  be  made  as  a  part  of 
the  overall  revision  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program,  not  through  a  budget  cutting  exercise 
which  precedes  it 

As  decisions  are  made  about  funding  priorities  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  Alliance 
recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  consider  the  central  role  human  resource  development  plays  in 
making  development  sustainable.    Education  is  the  foundation  on  which  stable  societies  and 
economies  are  built    Without  significant  education  and  training  programs  at  all  levels,  our  foreign 
assistance  efforts  will  only  have  short-term  beneCis.    Lasting  results  can  only  be  achieved  when 
people  in  developing  countries  are  empowered  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  work  after  U.S.  funding  and  support  are  removed. 

Democracies  require  an  educated  citizenry.    Education  and  training  programs  that  not  only 
teach  people  in  developing  countries  about  open,  democratic  systems,  but  also  bring  them  to  the 
United  States  to  experience  our  system  first-hand  are  essential  to  democratic  institution  building. 

Environmental  problems  can  only  be  solved  if  there  is  widespread  understanding  of  the 
problems  and  the  solutions.    While  it  is  vital,  and  urgent  in  some  cases,  that  the  United  States 
undertake  projects  to  find  immediate  solutions  to  pressing  problems  in  the  environment  and  other 
areas,  if  these  projects  are  not  accompanied  by  a  strong  program  of  education  each  generation  will 
repeat  the  mistakes  of  preceding  generations. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  containing  the  world's  population  is  people  who  are  ignorant 
about  alternative  choices.  Education  for  girls  in  developing  countries  is  particularly  important  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  female  education  and  lower  levels 
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of  fertility  and  population  growth.   Nutrition  levels,  and  therefore  overall  health,  of  chiidten  in 
developing  countries,  improve  as  mothers  receive  more  education,  and  the  children  of  women  with  at 
least  a  basic  education  are  more  likely  to  be  educated  themselves. 

Sutistics  also  show  that  there  is  a  strong  correlation  between  education  and  economic  growth 
and  security.   For  instance,  in  Honduras  only  40  out  of  every  100  children  that  are  enrolled  complete 
primary  school,  while  in  Korea,  a  country  that  has  dramatically  emerged  from  developing  country 
status,  almost  every  student  that  is  enrolled  completes  primary  school. 

Through  education  and  training  at  all  levels,  the  people  in  developing  countries  will  be 
empowered  to  seek  their  own  solutions  to  the  problems  they  face,  to  further  develop  their  economies 
and  societies,  and  to  deal  with  environmenUl,  health,  and  other  problems  that  affect  us  all.   Basic 
education  builds  a  fouiKlation  for  more  advanced  education  and  training  programs.   Increased  higher 
education  and  training  opportunities,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  essential  knowledge  and  skills 
people  in  developing  countries  need  to  build  their  own  educational  systems  and  to  develop  research 
capacities  in  order  to  better  address  the  problems  they  face. 

Expertise  in  human  resource  development,  institution  building  and  science  and  technology 
makes  the  United  States  uniquely  qualified  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  these  areas  and  to  move 
developing  countries  further  down  the  road  to  self-reliance.   This  capacity  includes  the  many  non- 
governmental organizations,  nonproGt  entities,  and  universities  and  colleges  which  can  provide 
advanced  training  for  the  leadership  of  developing  countries  and  emerging  democracies  as  well  as 
assist  in  research  and  provide  technical  assisUnce  for  development  efforts  that  will  lead  to  the 
building  of  stronger  institutions  both  in  education  and  in  other  fields.   Certainly,  no  other  major 
donor  nation  is  able  to  provide  such  extensive  expertise  in  these  areas. 

Most  significantly,  it  is  strongly  in  our  national  interest  to  apply  our  educational  resources  to 
the  challenges  of  development   In  the  fluid,  multipolar  world  of  the  1990s,  the  United  Sutes  must 
work  hard  not  only  to  maintain  its  leadership  role  in  the  world  but  also  to  sustain  and  promote  its 

domestic  economy.   Education  and  training  assistance  is  a  two-way  street,  with  strong  benefits 
accruing  for  institutions  and  communities  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  developing  countries. 
Virtually  all  AID  training  funds,  for  example,  are  expended  in  the  United  States  at  our  colleges, 
universities  and  other  educational  institutions.    FundamenUl  ties  are  built  through  these  activities 
which  have  lifelong  significance  and  repay  the  United  Sutes  many  times  over.   Additionally, 
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exposing  people  to  U.S.  goods  and  services,  particularly  those  people  who  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  training  programs  and  trained  on  U.S.  equipment,  fosters  a  preference  for  U.S.  products, 
opens  up  major  new  markets  for  U.S.  businesses,  and  results  in  more  job  opportunities  for  U.S. 
citizens. 

There  are  four  specific  offices  and  programs  at  AID  that  play  particularly  important  roles  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  through  human  resource  development,  all  of 
which  are  facing  significant  cuts.  The  Alliance  recommends  that  the  Subcommittee  pay  special 
attention  to  these  programs  as  funding  decisions  are  made. 

One  of  the  most  effective  programs  administered  through  AID  is  the  Jefferson  Fellowship 
Program  (formerly  the  participant  training  program),  which  has  brought  over  300,000  participants  to 
the  United  States  for  both  academic  programs  and  short-term  training  programs  since  the  1940$. 
Jefferson  Fellows  acquire  important  knowledge  and  skills  that  they  can  put  to  work  in  building  the 
infrastructure  of  their  home  countries,  and  they  form  important  relationships  while  in  the  United 
States  that  will  have  a  significant  impact  on  our  political  and  economic  relationships  with  these 
countries  in  the  future.   The  Jefferson  Fellowship  Program  can  also  play  an  extremely  important  role 
in  addressing  the  basic  education  crisis  in  developing  countries  by  educating  teachers  and 
administrators,  further  illustrating  how  AID's  higher  education  and  basic  education  programs  are 

linked  together. 

Unfortunately,  despite  all  of  this,  the  number  of  participants  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Jefferson  Fellowship  Program  has  dramatically  decreased  over  the  last  few 
years.   The  Alliance  is  extremely  concerned  about  this  downward  trend  and  believes  it  must  be 
reversed.    Approximately  18,000  Jefferson  Fellows  were  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1990;  in 
1992,  there  were  only  14,263. 

This  trend  in  AID-sponsored  trainees  only  serves  to  exacerbate  a  precipitous  decline  in  the 
number  of  students  from  developing  countries  who  are  able  to  attend  U.S.  higher  education 
institutions  on  their  own.     Between  1982  and  1991  the  number  of  foreign  students  from  Africa  has 
declined  from  42,690  to  21,890.    During  this  same  period,  the  number  of  students  attending  U.S. 
institutions  from  Latin  America  has  declined  from  56,810  to  43,200.    Without  assistance  through 
programs  such  as  the  Jefferson  Fellowships,  students  in  developing  countries  will  increasingly  be 
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denied  access  to  our  higher  education  system,  and  the  United  Slates  will  lose  significant 
opportunities  to  build  political  and  economic  partnerships  around  the  world. 

We  respectfully  request  that  this  subcommittee  direct  AID's  missions  to  allocate  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  resources  to  the  Jefferson  Fellowship  Program  in  order  to  reverse  the  downward 
trend  in  participant  numbers. 

Programs  administered  through  the  Office  of  Education  at  AID  are  also  critical.   This  office 

has  played  a  centra!  role  in  developing  education  programs  that  increase  access  to  and  the  quality  of 

education  in  developing  countries.   It  has  also  provided  unique  leadership  in  increasing  the  number 

of  programs  which  address  girls'  education  and  in  the  use  of  new  learning  technologies  designed  to 

improve  the  cost-efficiency  of  delivering  quality  education  programs.   AID's  relatively  modest 

investment  in  education  through  this  office  has  been  significant  in  leveraging  host  country  and  other 

donors'  investments,  particularly  the  World  Bank  and  other  multilateral  agencies,  in  productive  and 
appropriate  ways.   This  is  an  important  leadership  role  for  the  United  States  and  one  that  should  be 

maintained.   Funding  for  the  Office  of  Education  must  be  sufficient  to  continue  to  deliver  the  high- 
quality  programs  for  which  it  is  known. 

The  AID  Center  for  University  Cooperation  in  Development  also  plays  a  vital  role  in 
leveraging  scarce  resources.   The  University  Center  encourages  and  supports  the  development  of 
long-term,  sustainable  and  mutually  beneficial  linkages  between  U.S.  and  developing  country  higher 
education  institutions.   The  higher  education  community  in  the  United  States  has  over  time  found  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  play  a  role  in  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program,  and  the  University  Center, 
created  in  1990,  provides  an  important  means  to  tap  the  rich  resources  and  expertise  found  in  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities.   These  projects  support  the  intcmationaltzation  of  U.S.  campuses  and  help 
developing  country  institutions  to  strengthen  their  capability  to  meet  national  and  local  societal 
needs. 

The  University  Center  is  reportedly  al  serious  risk  in  the  current  budget   The  Alliance 
believes  that  it  is  essential  that  the  Center  be  maintained.    Without  the  support  provided  by  the 
Center,  AID  will  lose  its  most  important  linkage  to  the  rich  resources  of  the  U.S.  higher  education 
system.   The  cooperative  programs  administered  by  the  University  Center  are  vital  to  helping 
institutions  in  developing  countries  become  more  self-reliant 
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We  urge  the  SubcommiUee  to  provide  funding  for  the  Univereity  Center  to  continue  its 
current  programs  as  well  as  to  begin  implementation  of  the  Higher  Education  and  Development 
Project  (HEAD),  which  has  been  in  development  for  two  years. 

Finally,  another  important  education  program  administered  by  AID  is  one  that  plays  no  role 

in  educating  people  of  the  developing  world.   The  development  education  (Biden-Pell)  program 

strives  to  educate  U.S.  citizens  about  the  importance  of  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  program.    lo 
tough  economic  times  such  as  those  we  face  today,  U.S.  citizens  need  to  understand  the  vital  role 

that  foreign  assistance  plays  in  maintaining  our  position  in  the  world.    The  ties  that  bind  the  United 

States  to  the  developing  world  -  through  trade,  travel,  education,  and  immigration,  for  example  — 

have  so  proliferated  that  economic  and  political  policies  formulated  abroad  have  a  profound  impact 

on  this  country,  and  it  is  essential  that  U.S.  citizens  understand  this  interdependence.   Additionally, 

they  must  understand  that  not  all  money  invested  in  these  programs  is  being  spent  overseas  and  that 

foreign  assistance  funds  are  bolstering  the  domestic  economy.   The  Jefferson  Fellowship  Program 

and  the  University  Center,  for  instance,  provide  important  funding  to  U.S.  colleges  and  universities. 

The  development  education  program  fulfills  an  important  educational  role  within  the  foreign 

assistance  program. 

hi  closing,  we  would  like  to  reiterate  the  need  for  education  in  all  aspects  of  development 
assistance.    Education  is  not  only  a  goal  unto  itself,  but  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  process  of 
building  long-term,  sustainable  development 

Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT        OF        THE        ALLIANCE        FOR        INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  CULTURAL  EXCHANGE 


Mission  ^°  Alliance  is  an  association  of  nonproni  organi72lions  comprising  (he  inicrnaiional 

educational  and  cultural  community  in  tlic  United  Stales  wliosc  mission  is  to  formulate  and 
promote  public  policies  thai  support  the  growth  and  well-being  of  intcrnationni  exchange 
linkages  between  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  and  other  nations. 


Principles  '"  pui^uihg  <his  mission,  the  Alliance  and  its  members  are  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

•  The  experience  and  relationships  gained  through  International  exchange  are  essential  tn 
furthering  global  peace,  freedom,  mutual  understanding,  international  cooperation,  economic 
prosperity,  and  the  growth  of  human  knowledge. 

•  International  exchanges  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with 
other  nations  by  building  the  global  competencies  of  Americans,  skills  which  arc  increasingly 
important  in  the  world  emerging  at  the  close  of  the  20th  century. 

•  Participating  in  internalinnal  exchanges  contributes  fundamentally  lo  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  individual. 

•  The  conduct  of  international  exchanges  must  embody  the  highest  standards  of  quality, 
inlcgrity,  and  professionalism,  and  must  offer  the  fullest  possible  equality  of  opportunity. 

•  The  inlernalional  exchange  community  in  the  United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
advocate  public  policies  needed  lo  sustain  and  strengthen  international  linkages  with  other 
a>untries  through  educational  and  cultural  exchanges. 


Activities 


In  fulfilling  this  mission  in  conformity  with  our  principles,  the  Alliance  undertakes  activities 
set  forth  by  the  membership  and  leadership  focusing  on  the  following  areas: 

•  Common  Agenda  Formulating  a  set  of  public  policy  concerns  and  recommendations 
which  supports  the  broad  common  interests  of  the  organizations  making  up  the  International 
exchange  community  in  the  United  States. 

•  Advocacy  Organlring  an  effective  program  of  government  relations  activities,  including 
both  direct  representation  with  policy  makers  and  the  marshalling  of  grass-ruols 
constituencies  in  pursuit  of  this  common  agenda. 

•  Forum  Providing  a  meeting  ground  for  the  leadership  of  the  international  exchange 
community  to  discuss  issues  of  mutual  concern  and  develop  cooperative  approaches  to  them. 

•  Cotiliiion  Building  Developing  constituencies  to  support  international  exchange  both 
within  the  exchange  community  and  in  other  sectors  of  American  society. 

•  Infomialion  Services  Furnishing  comprehensive  information  about  policy  issues  affcciing 
the  future  of  international  exchanges  and  other  matters  of  broad  interest  to  the  international 
exchange  community. 

•  Public  Awareness  Building  public  awareness  aboul  (he  criiisil  role  of  international 
exchange  in  meeting  global,  national,  and  individual  needs  for  international  knowledge  and 
relationships. 
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Services 


•  Prorcssional  icprcscnialion  Tor  the  inlernalional  exchange  community  lo  policy  makers  in 
Congress,  federal  agencies,  and  elsewhere. 

•  Comprehensive  monitoring  of  policy  developments  affecting  inlcrnalionnl  exchange 
through  the  Alliance  Policy  Monitor,  the  most  authoritative  source  available  for  detailed, 
leading-edge  information  on  policy  trends. 

■     Leadership  in  organizing  the  International  exchange  community  as  an  effective 
constituency  for  its  goals  and  programs. 

•  Workshops,  presentations,  and  meetings  on  policy-related  Lssues  and  advocacy  skill 
development  for  member  organi7.ations  and  professionals  concerned  with  international 
exchange. 

•  Publication  of  the  IniemaiionnI  Exchange  Locator,  the  most  comprehensive  directory 
available  on  U.S.-hased  organizations,  federal  agencies,  and  Congressional  offices  involved 
with  international  exchange. 

•  Special  policy  studies  and  other  publications  on  issues  of  interest  lo  the  international 
exchange  community. 


Leadership 


Co-Chairs: 

Lewis  A.  Tyler,  LASPAU 

William  M.  Wocssner,  Youth  For  Understanding 

Executive  Committee: 

William  Darraclough.  People  to  People  International 

Christine  S.  Durbach,  World  Learning,  Inc 

Richard  J.  Ocasy,  National  Council  for  International  Visitors 

Richard  W.  Dye,  Institute  of  International  Education 

Jennifer  Froistad,  AF^  USA 

Jacqueline  Harrington,  American  Assembly  of  Oillegiatc  Schools  of  Business 

Ellen  lloggard.  Open  Door  Student  Exchange 

Edith  S.  Kal7.,  Council  on  International  Educational  Exchange 

Toncttc  T.  Long,  Delphi  Inlcrnational  Group 

Glenn  Shivd,  Council  for  International  Programs 


History 


The  Alliance  was  created  on  January  I,  1993,  by  the  Integration  of  the  memberships  and 
resources  of  the  Inlcrnational  Exchange  Association  and  the  Liaison  Group  for  International 
Educational  Exchange.   The  Liaison  Group  was  established  in  1980  by  the  higher  education 
international  exchange  community.   The  International  Exchange  Association  represented  the 
youth  and  citi7£n  exchange  sectors  of  the  community  and  was  established  in  I98S. 


Staff 


Norman  J.  Peterson,  Director 

Carl  A.  Merrin,  Awociate  Director  and  Senior  Policy  Specialist 

Jynks  Button,  Policy  Specialist 

Carolyn  Laniz,  Member  Services  Manager 
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Membership 


Academy  for  Educational  Development 
AFS  Iniercultoral  Programs 
AIESEC-Unitcd  States 
America-Mideast  Educational  and  Training 

Services,  Inc. 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate  Schools 

of  Business 
American  Association  of  Collegiate 

Registrars  and  Admissions 

OfTicets 
American  Association  of  Community 

Colleges 
American  Council  on  Education 
American  Council  of  Teachers  of  Rwisian/ 

American  Council  for  Collaboration  In 

Education  and  Language  Study 
American  Council  of  Young  Political 

Leaders 
American  Meritage  Association 
American  International  Student  Exchange 
American  Scandinavian  Foundation 
American  Secondary  Schools  for 

International  StudenLs  and  Teachers 
ASPECT  Foundation 
Association  of  International  Education 

Administrators 
Association  for  International  Practical 

Training 
CDS  International,  Inc. 
Children's  International  Summer  Villages 
Citi7£n  Exchange  Council 
The  College  Board 
Communicating  for  Agriculture,  Inc 
Council  for  International  Exchange  of 

Scholai; 
Council  of  American  Overseas  Research 

Centers 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools 
Council  of  International  Programs 
Council  on  International  Educational 

Exchange 


Delphi  International  Group 

EF  Foundation 

Educational  Testing  Service 

The  Friendship  Force 

The  Fulbright  Association 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  USA 

Institute  of  International  Education 

IntcrExchangc,  Inc 

International  Christian  Youth  Exchange 

International  Research  and  Exchanges  Board 

International  Student  Exchange  Program 

Japan-America  Student  Conference 

Latin  American  Scholarship  Progr.im  of 

American  Universities 
Meridian  International  Center 
MAST/PART  International 
NaccI  Cultural  Exchanges 
NAFSA:  Association  of  International 

Educators 
National  Assodallon  of  Secondary  School 

Principals 
National  Council  for  International  Visitors 
National  FFA  Organization 
National  4-H  Council 
Ohio  State  University  Agricultural  Intern 

Program 
Open  Dtwr  Student  Exchange 
Partners  of  the  Americas 
People  to  People  International 
Sister  Cities  International 
Spanish  Heritage-Hercncia  Espanola 
World  Education  Services 
World  Exchange 
World  Experience 
World  Learning,  Inc 
YMCA  International  Program  Services 
Youth  Exchange  Service,  Inc. 
Youth  For  Understanding 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERTA  BALSTAD  MILLER,  PRESIDENT, 
CONSORTIUM  FOR  INTERNATIONAL  EARTH  SCIENCE  IN- 
FORMATION NETWORK 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  to  your  committee. 
My  name  is  Roberta  Balstad  Miller,  I  am  the  President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Consortium  for  International  Earth  Science  Information  Network  (CIESIN,  pronounced 
"season").  My  testimony  will  focus  on  our  consortial  strategy  and  activities  in  the 
international  arena,  as  these  pertain  to  population,  environment,  and  health  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Subcommittee.  I  wrill  also  recommend  to  the  committee  that  the  CIESIN 
Initiative  can  provide  a  positive  influence  on  the  foreign  assistance  funding  provided  to 
the  international  development  agencies  under  your  jurisdiction.  My  testimony  is 
explicitly  organized  around  the  primary  institutional  and  programmatic  framework.<:  in 
which  we  are  operating:  the  unique  role  of  CIESIN  in  implementing  the  statutory  Global 
Change  Research  Information  Office  for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  the 
global  change  research  data  and  information  capacity  building  efforts  of  the 
International  Social  Sciences  Council,  the  International  Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  the 
United  Nations  system,  the  Third  World  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  World 
Engineering  Partnership  for  Sustainable  Development 

Mission  and  Background 

CIESIN  is  a  national,  non-profit  research  and  applications  consortium  of  six  universities 
and  a  research  institute,  including  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan  State  University, 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  Polytechnic  University  of  New  York, 
Saginaw  Valley  State  University,  Utah  State  University,  and  the  Environmental 
Research  Institute  of  Michigan  (ERIM).  In  addition,  CIESIN  works  closely  with  the 
National  Center  for  Geographic  Information  and  Analysis  (NCGIA),  at  the  University  of 
California,  Santa  Barbara  (UCSB). 

CIESIN's  statutory  mission  is  to  facilitate  access  to,  use,  and  understanding  of  global 
environmental  change  information  worldwide.  CIESIN  is  an  agency-neutral  program 
that  specializes  in  the  access  and  integration  of  interdisciplinary  Earth  and  human 
science  information  across  agency  missions  and  scientific  disciplines.  CIESIN  is 
privileged  to  be  fulfilling  its  statutory  mission  through  the  continued  support  and  vision 
of  the  U5.  Government. 

The  CIESIN  Initiative  was  founded  on  the  premise  that  the  United  State's  endeavor  to 
achieve  worldwide  sustainable  development  of  the  Earth's  resources  must  be  rooted  in 
full  and  open  sharing  of  information  and  knowledge  about  the  processes  of 
environmental  change  and  the  strategies  for  mitigating  or  adapting  to  changes. 
Objectives  of  the  CIESIN  initiative  are  to  solve  the  challenges  posed  by  sharing 
heterogeneous  scientific  data  and  information;  enabling  access  and  use  of  data  and 
information  by  a  diverse  community  of  potential  users;  and  promoting  the 
understanding  of  integrated  earth  and  human  science  information.  CIESIN  is 
emphasizing  the  human  dimension  of  global  environmental  change  and  interactions 
between  human  and  physical  processes  of  global  change. 

As  the  Committee  is  aware.  Agenda  21,  the  plan  of  action  of  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development  (UNCED),  reconrmnends  the  development 
of  global,  regional,  and  national  information  systems  and  networks  to  support 
implementation  of  its  many  programs  and  activities.  CIESIN  actively  participated  in 
UNCED  and  has  taken  a  strong  lead  in  following  up  on  the  above  Agenda  21 
recommendation.  The  international  network  which  CIESIN  is  advaiKing  is  dedicated  to 
promoting  a  greater  understanding  and  a  broader  consensus  on  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  complex  challenges  of  modem  times:  understanding  the  impact  of  humankind  on 
our  global  habitat.  In  this  regard,  CIESIN  is  in  an  advanced  stage  of  creating  a  data  and 
information  network  for  research,  policy,  and  education  on  global  environmental  change. 

Both  the  US  Congress  and  NASA,  the  agency  directed  by  the  Congress  to  administer  the 
CIESIN  Initiative,  stressed  the  international  scope  of  CIESIN's  mission.  Congress 
specified  broad  international  involvement,  and  NASA  emphasized  the  need  to  focus 
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international  activities  on  the  developing  world.  Accordingly,  CIESIN  is  aggressively 
involved  in  international  data  and  information  activities.  CIESIN  is  developing  close 
collaboration  and  v^orking  relationship  with  major  international  scientific  programs, 
inter-governmental  and  multilateral  agencies,  as  well  as  institutes,  organizations,  and 
industrial  partners  involved  in  global  change  efforts. 

CIESIN  and  its  international  partners  are  accomplishing  the  following:  making 
operational  an  on-line  data  and  information  access  and  dissemination  service; 
developing  a  common  analytic  framework  to  enhance  the  understanding  of  the  human 
dimensions  of  global  change;  and  advancing  vital  US  interests  in  promoting  mitigation, 
adaptation,  and  related  environmental  response  technologies.  These  efforts  of  CIESIN 
are  described  in  the  following  sections. 

U.S.  Global  Change  Research  Information  Office 

CIESIN  has  been  designated  by  the  Committee  on  Earth  and  Environmental  Sciences  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy's  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on  Science, 
Engineering  and  Technology  to  implement  the  Global  Change  Research  Information 
Office  (GCRIO).  The  scope  of  the  GCRIO  as  specified  in  the  Global  Change  Research 
Act  of  1990  (P. L. 101-606)  includes  not  only  activities  to  disseminate  federal 
publications  and  information  useful  in  identifying,  preventing,  mitigating,  or  adapting  to 
the  possible  effects  of  global  change  but  also  to  provide  such  US-based  information 
particularly  to  foreign  nationals  and  organizations.  Accordingly,  CIESIN  is  engaged  in 
activities  to  (1)  determine  GCRIO-specific  and  related  information  holdings  and 
dissemination  methods  used  by  various  US  agencies  and  developing  modalities  for 
conveying  that  information  to  end-users;  (2)  developing  a  capability  to  point-to,  store, 
retrieve  and  directly  disseminate  federal  global  change  research  information  and  (3) 
provide  customer  service  to  both  technologically  sophisticated  as  well  as  low-technology 
end-users  as  stipulated  in  the  legislation. 

The  US  Administration  has  recently  re-prioritized  environmental  technologies  as  a 
mechanism  for  enhancing  US  exports.  Mitigation  and  adaptation  have  been 
underscored  as  critical  elements  of  the  broadened  US  Global  Change  Research  Program 
and  improved  access  to  Federal  information  resources  is  being  mandated,  both  by 
Executive  action  and  as  manifested  in  pending  legislation,  such  as  the  High  Performance 
Computing  and  High  Speed  Networking  Applications  Act  of  1993  (HR  1757).  Based 
upon  the  Administration's  clear  signal  of  changing  priorities,  the  GCRIO  operated  by 
CIESIN  becomes  a  more  critical  component  in  transfer  of  information  pertaining  to 
mitigation,  adaptation  and  environmental  technologies,  particularly  in  the  context  of 
outreach  to  international  partners  in  the  developed  and  developing  nations.  In  this 
context,  through  GCRIO,  CIESIN  plans  to  offer  data  and  information  that  will  become 
available  through  US  supported  country  studies  to  be  carried  out  as  mandated  by  the 
Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  and  being  promoted  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change. 

It  is  in  the  US  national  interests  and  appropriate  in  the  context  of  the  Public  Law  that 
the  GCRIO  be  an  effective  outreach  arm  to  support  the  President's  environmental  export 
initiative,  as  set  forth  on  22  April  1993.  CIESIN  is  cognizant  of  this  important 
responsibility  and  within  the  modest  resources  made  available,  it  is  striving  to  maximize 
the  effort  to  effectively  implement  an  operational  US  GCRIO. 

Data  and  Information  Infrastructure  and  Data  Resources 

CIESIN  has  established  an  Information  Cooperative  of  global  change  data  suppliers  and 
data  archives  to  (1)  provide  a  mechanism  to  access  data  related  to  human  dimensions 
of  global  change;  (2)  provide  a  vehicle  to  stimulate  the  integration  of  human  dimensions 
and  natural  sciences  data;  and  (3)  enable  scientists,  applied  users,  policy  makers,  and 
the  public  to  access  these  data  and  information.  The  Information  Cooperative  will  draw 
on  scientific  experts  representing  all  relevant  disciplines  to  integrate  data  and  to  conduct 
analysis  to  better  understand  and  predict  the  causes  and  effects  of  global  environmental 
change.  The  Information  Cooperative  is  the  basis  for  engaging  data  resource  holders  and 
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enhancing  data  access  through  provision  of  readily  accessible  directory  service  for  users 
world-wride.  Data  in  the  Information  Cooperative  is  planned  to  be  available  within  the 
US  developed  Earth  Observing  System  Data  and  Information  System  (EOSDIS)  through 
CIESIN,  although  individual  subsets  of  the  data  may  reside  in  archives  and  repositories 
all  over  the  world. 

Internationally,  such  data  collection  and  dissemination  efforts  are  closely  linked  to  the 
global  observing  system  development  l>eing  fostered  by  the  international  research 
programs  on  global  change.  An  organizational  priority  of  CIESIN  is  to  develop  a  close 
working  relationship  with  such  research  programs  as  well. 

CIESIN's  International  Partners 

CIESIN  actively  collaborates  with  the  recognized  international  research  programs  on 
global  change,  namely  the  International  Council  on  Scientific  Union's  (ICSU) 
International  Geosphere-Biosphere  Research  Programme  (IGBP),  the  International  Social 
Science  Council's  (ISSC)  Human  Dimensions  of  Global  Environmental  Change 
Programme  (HDP),  and  the  World  Climate  Research  Programme  (WCRP)  which  is 
jointly  sponsored  by  ICSU,  the  World  Meteorological  Organization  and  the  International 
Oceanographic  Commission.  Focused  activities  with  these  organizations  serve  U.S. 
international  interests  by  providing  important  linkages  in  the  global  environmental 
change  arena. 

HDP-Data  and  Information  System 

CIESIN  is  currently  playing  a  key  role  in  the  international  Human  Dimensions  of  Global 
Environmental  Change  Programme:  that  of  HDP's  Data  and  Information  System  (HDP- 
DIS)  development.  CIESIN  is  developing  an  advisory  structure  for  the  HDP-DIS  to 
establish  primary  DIS  requirements,  the  exploratory  assessment  of  a  cataloging  system 
for  participating  socio-economic  data  archives  (particularly  in  US  and  Europe),  and  the 
development  of  an  Internet-based  information  server  to  communicate  HDP  activities 
world-wide.  CIESIN's  special  role  in  the  HDP-DIS  effort  will  substantially  enhance 
CIESIN's  operation  of  the  Socio-Economic  Data  and  Applications  Center  facility  under 
the  US  EOSDIS  and  provide  the  US  research  and  policy  community  with  a  unique 
access  to  the  international  data /information  holdings  on  socio-economic  issues  pertinent 
to  global  environmental  change. 

SysTem  for  Analysis.  Research  and  Training  (START) 

START  is  an  initiative  of  the  three  established  international  global  change  research 
programs,  namely  IGBP,  HDP  and  WCRP.  It  will  develop  regional  networks  for  global 
change  research  focused  on  regional  problems  of  global  importance.  In  concurrence  with 
the  urging  of  the  Subcommittee  on  (!}lobal  Change  Research  of  the  Committee  on  Earth 
and  Environmental  Sciences  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy's  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  on  Science,  Engineering  and  Technology,  CIESIN  provides 
substantial  support  for  the  operation  of  the  International  START  Secretariat  located  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

This  support  is  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  President's  Executive  Office  of 
promoting,  through  the  US  Global  Change  Research  Program,  regional  institutes  of  global 
change  research  focused  on  developing  regions  of  the  world  where  scientific  and 
institutional  capacity  to  conduct  in  situ  research  and  related  data/information  gathering 
and  analyses  Is  in  great  need  of  enhancement.  STARTs  programmatic  activities  in  the 
developing  regions  of  southeast  Asia  and  Africa  are  funded  by  the  Global  Environment 
Facility  and  the  United  Nations  Development  Programme.  Through  collaboration  with 
the  START  initiative,  CIESIN  not  only  promotes  regional  capacity  building  in  these 
regions,  but  also  gains  strong  affiliation  with  regional  efforts  to  collect  and  disseminate 
global  change  research  data  and  information.  Given  the  US  interests  in  these  regions, 
CIESIN's  affiliation  with  START  should  be  viewed  as  a  national  investment  aimed  at 
advancing  US  interests  in  the  developing  world. 
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The  United  Nations  System 

Collaborations  with  the  United  Nations  agencies  are  important  component  of  CIESIN's 
international  activities.  The  UN  is  well  positioned  to  facilitate  worldwide  information 
sharing,  and  is  an  ideal  partner  for  supporting  and  contributing  to  CIESIN's  Information 
Cooperative  in  international  data  and  resource  sharing  activities.  The  UN  pursues  a 
global  mandate  to  collect  and  archive  a  vast  array  of  information  on  a  global  and 
regional  scale.  Within  the  UN  system,  several  specialized  agencies  provide  data  and 
resources  relevant  to  the  human  dimensions  of  global  change.  However,  given  the 
antiquated  data  handling  systems  currently  in  use,  the  UN  system  has  inadequate  data 
access  and  sharing  facilities.  Furthermore,  while  some  of  the  UN  agencies  participate  in 
various  data  groups  (e.g..  Committee  on  Earth  Observing  Satellites,  the  Global  Climate 
Observing  System,  The  Global  Ocean  Observing  System,  and  the  Global  Terrestrial 
Observing  System),  their  actual  level  of  participation  does  not  as  yet  adequately 
address  needs  for  interoperability  of  information  systems. 

CIESIN  is  ideally  situated  to  interface  with  the  UN  system's  disparate  data  and 
information  systems.  Collaborative  activities  with  the  UN-system  components  are 
planned  to  become  operational  from  fiscal  year  1994.  In  this  regard,  CIESIN  is 
developing  a  set  of  priority  collaborative  activities  with  components  of  the  UN  system 
focusing  on  access,  archival  and  dissemination  of  data  in  three  major  domains,  namely 
population  and  demographics,  human  health,  and  environment  and  land  use.  For 
example,  CIESIN  has  entered  in  to  a  cooperative  arrangement  with  the  World  Health 
Organization  to  make  its  mortality  data  base  available  on-line,  including  a  capability  to 
perform  geographically  consistent  visual  display  and  analytical  tools  using  appropriate 
geographic  information  systems.  Pilot  phase  of  this  effort  involves  mortality  data  from 
Senegal,  West  Africa.  Another  example  is  a  collaborative  arrangement  with  United 
Nations  Environmental  Programme's  Global  Resource  Information  Database  (GRID) 
whereby  CIESIN  and  GRID  will  become  interoperable  systems  with  mutual  capabilities 
to  access,  display,  analyze  and  disseminate  land  use  and  related  environment  data 
using  geographic  information  systems. 

Other  projected  activities,  including  collaborative  ventures  with  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  are  in  early  stages  of  development  and  will  become  operational  in  fiscal 
year  1994.  CIESIN  is  also  collaborating  with  UNDP's  efforts  to  institute  sustainable 
development  networks  in  the  developing  world  by  bringing  modern  electronic  linkages 
such  as  access  to  the  Internet  system  developed  by  the  US.  This  collaboration  will  be 
based  upon  CIESIN  developed  tool  kit  called  Network  Information  Dissemination 
Architecture  that  is  designed  to  ensure  interoperability  between  information  networks  in 
disparate  regions  based  on  a  wide  variety  of  hardware/software  configurations. 

Finally,  CIESIN  participated  in  United  Nations  Conference  on  Environment  and 
Development  (UNCED)  and  is  currently  participating  in  its  follow-up  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development  through  presentations  of  CIESIN's  data 
capture,  dissemination  and  capture  capabilities.  In  this  context,  CIESIN  is  also  pursuing 
collaboration  with  the  Intergovernmental  Panel  on  Climate  Change  and  UNITAR,  both  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  various  aspects  of  follow  up  to  the  Framework  Convention  on 
Climate  Change  to  which  the  U.S.  is  a  signatory.  Our  efforts  in  defining  common 
information  systems  architecture  in  consultation  with  the  U.N.  Sustainable  Development 
Network  offers  an  infrastructure  resource  which  we  believe  to  be  valuable  to  the  newly 
designated  U.S.  Commission  on  Sustainable  Development,  established  by  President 
Clinton  on  14  June  1993. 


Interactions  with  the  World  Bank 

CIESIN  has  initiated  interactions  with  the  World  Bank.  These  activities  are  projected  to 
become  operational  in  fiscal  year  1994.  First  is  the  collaboration  with  World  Bank's 
Environment  Division  on  information  sharing  and  dissemination.  The  World  Bank 
routinely  extracts  a  set  of  indicators  reflective  of  the  socio-economic  status  of  various 
nations  of  the  world.  CIESIN's  proposal  to  serve  as  a  secondary  disseminator  for  the 
approximately  2000  national  indicator  time  series,  including  the  World  Tables,  World 
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Debt  Tables,  Social  Indicators  of  Development,  World  Development  Indicators,  and 
African  Development  Indicators,  has  received  encouragement  from  the  appropriate 
World  bank  officials.  CIESIN  will  disseminate  this  data  to  users  via  electronic  file 
transfer  and  conventional  means  such  as  diskette  or  magnetic  tape.  Further,  CIESIN  has 
also  proposed  collaboration  writh  the  World  Bank  to  include  description  of  the  Bank's 
full  set  of  socio-economic  World  Bank  data  in  CIESIN's  on-line  directory  system. 
Additionally,  CIESIN  has  invited  the  World  Bank  to  join  the  CIESIN  Information 
Cooperative. 

Second,  CIESIN  is  working  with  appropriate  collaborators  to  seek  multilateral  funding 
for  the  broader  CIESIN  mission  of  enabling  information  networks  in  the  developing 
countries.  Specifically,  CIESIN  is  collaborating  with  the  Third  World  Foundation 
(representing  the  Third  World  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Third  World  Network  of 
Scientific  Organizations)  and  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park  to  develop  a 
proposal  to  the  World  Bank  to  support  setting  up  a  network  of  research  and  training 
through  establishment  of  centers  for  sustainable  development.  As  indicated  above,  at 
least  five  such  centers  are  envisaged  to  be  set  up  in  developing  countries  in  the  initial 
phase  spanning  the  next  couple  of  years  and  as  many  as  fifteen  additional  centers  are 
planned  in  the  longer  term.  These  centers  would  span  a  number  of  applied  and 
fundamental  earth  science  topics.  Eventually,  a  networked  system  of  research  and 
training  institutions  will  be  activated  in  the  developing  countries  that  will  operate  in  a 
fashion  akin  to  the  Consultative  Group  for  International  Agriculture  Research  (CGIAR) 
Network  that  is  based  at  the  World  Bank. 

Third  World  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Network  of  Scientific  Organizations 

The  Third  World  Academy  of  Sciences  (TWAS),  in  association  with  the  Third  World 
Network  of  Scientific  Organizations  (TWNSO)  and  the  Third  World  Foundation  (TWF), 
is  engaged  in  fostering  global  change  related  applied  science  centers  within  the 
developing  countries.  TWAS,  TWNSO  and  TWF  are  major  institutional  forces  engaged 
in  galvanizing  a  consensus  in  the  developing  world. 

In  the  US  context,  CIESIN  is  unique  in  its  involvement  with  TWAS  and  its  affiliates. 
Specifically,  the  Third  World  Foundation,  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park 
(UMCP)  and  CIESIN  are  studying  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  fully  integrated  global 
change  information  acquisition,  analysis  and  dissemination  capability  at  the  Arthur 
Clarke  Center  in  Sri  Lanka.  Plans  call  for  establishment  of  at  least  twenty  such  centers 
in  developing  countries  that  will  enable  CIESIN  to  acquire  new  information  resource  as 
well  as  information  user  base.  The  1994  program  will  initiate  efforts  in  five  such  centers. 

World  Engineering  Partnership  for  Sustainable  Development 

The  World  Engineering  Partnership  for  Sustainable  Development  initiative  focuses  on 
organizing  the  engineering  communities  around  the  world  to  support  data  and 
information  accessibility  and  use  to  promote  sustainable  development  projects.  CIESIN 
is  one  of  the  founding  partners  of  the  WEPSD.  Strategic  and  long  range  plans  for  the 
WEPSD  are  now  evolving.  Through  collaboration  with  WEPSD,  significant  engineering 
and  applied  science  information  is  expected  to  become  available  for  networking  by 
CIESIN.  This  is  consistent  with  CIESIN's  intent  to  acquire  and  disseminate  up-to-date 
information  on  appropriate  technologies  for  environmental  engineering  projects,  as  well 
as  industrial  metabolism  and  related  socio-economic  activities  of  relevance  to  global 
change  mitigation  and  adaptation. 

Summary 

In  summary,  the  breadth  of  CIESIN's  international  engagement  is  formidable  as  the 
initiative  continues  to  extend  the  reach  of  its  information  infrastructure  and  thereby 
improves  access  to  crucial  data  and  information  resources  at  cooperating  multilateral, 
intergovernmental,  and  non  governmental  institutions,  and  research  centers.  We 
recommend  to  the  Committee  that  this  initiative  will  seek  cost  sharing  relationships  with 
these  cooperating  partner  organizations,  leveraging  the  modest  investment  of  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  CIESIN  initiative. 
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CIESIN  is  navigating  across  previously  uncharted  terrain,  seeking  tiie  appropriate 
institutional  and  inter-organizational  model  to  enable  this  important  international 
endeavor.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  apprise  the  Subcommittee  of  our  activities 
and  hope  that  you  will  facilitate  this  initiative  with  guidance  borne  of  your  valuable 
experience  with  foreign  operations  and  multilateral  institutional  relationships. 

CIESIN  can  serve  a  valuable  role  in  communicating  information  on  U.S.  environmental 
technologies  internationally;  at  once,  CIESIN  strengthens  the  infrastructure  and 
information  resources  of  several  federal  programs  related  to  global  change,  public  health, 
defense  dual-use,  access  to  federal  information  resources,  and  sustainable  development. 
If  is  requested  that  the  Committee  commend  the  CIESIN  Initiative  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development  and  other  international  development  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  under  the  Committee's  jurisdiction.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  Committee  commend  the  program  to  the  major  international  multilateral 
development  organizations. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  for  affording  the 
opportunity  to  update  you  on  our  progress. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRAN  P.  HOSKEN,  ON  BEHALF  OF  TFE  WOMEN'S 

INTERNATIONAL  NETWORK 

I  am  very  groteful  for  this  opportunity  to  contribute  this  teslimony  for  women's  development  os 
coordinotor  of  Women's  International  Network  -  WIN  -  a  non-profit  orgonization  with  501(c)  3 
status.  I  work  as  publisher  and  editor  of: 

Women's  International  Network  NEWS,    a  quarterly  journal  by,  for  and  about  women  and 

development, 

the  CHILDBIRTH  PICTURE  BOOK  /  Program,  (in  5  languages)  -    educational  materials 

teaching  women  and  families   about  reproductive  health,  safe  motherhood  /  family 

planning  -  regardless  of  language  or  literacy,  and 

The  HOSKEN  REPORT  -  Genital  and  Sexual  Mutilation  of   Females  (4th  updated  edition) 

WIN  NEWS  is  currently  in  its  1 9th  year  of  publication  and  covers  "all  the  news  that  is  fit  to  prini  by, 
for  and  about  women"  from  all  over  the  world.  Every  issue  covers  reports  from  Africa  and  Middle 
East,  Asia  and  Pacific,  Europe  and  the  Americas;  also  Health,  Environment,  Violence,  Female 
Genital  Mutilation  and  we  cover  all  United  Nations  activities  of  interest  to  women.  WIN  NEWS 
provides  names  and  addresses  with  evt  >  y  entry  and  provides  essential  information  for  networking 
worldwide  for  all  those  concerned  with  women's  development.  We  ore  glad  to  stole  that  we  hove 
subscriptions  from  development  agencies  and  organizations  all  over  the  world  -  both  governmental 
and  private,  besides  universities  and  institutions  worldwide  and  also  the  Library  of  Congress,  US 
AID  and  the  Department  of  Stole,  quite  aside  from  private  persons  everywhere. 

The  CHILDBIRTH  PICTURE  BOOKS  are  used  all  over  the  world  -  more  than  60.000  are  in  circulation 
-  especially  in  Africa  and  India  (they  are  printed  in  India  by  a  women's  health  group  in  5  Indian 
languages,  also  in  Nepal  and  ther  Marshall  Islands).  We  distribute  two  versions  in  English  -  one  for 
the  USA  and  one  world-wide,  olso  French,  Spanish,  Arabic  and  published  this  spring  a  Somoli 
translation.  The  books  hove  Nutrition  Supplements  and  Additions  to  prevent  Excision  and 
Infibulolion  for  the  English,  French,  Arabic  and  Somali  versions.  We  donate  many  thousands  of  these 
teaching  materials  to  women's  groups,  midwifery  schools  and  community  heolth  progroms 
especially  in  Africa  to  all  those  working  to  prevent  female  genital  mutilation  (FGM).  US  AID,  WHO, 
UNICEF  and  UNFPA  all  ore  using  the  CBPBs  in  large  quantities. 

The  HOSKEN  REPORT  -  Genital  ond  Sexual  Mutilation  of  Females  -  the  Fourth  updated  and 
enlarged  edition  is  coming  out  this  summer:  if  is  the  most  comprehensive  research  work  on  the 
subject  and  is  recognized  worldwide  as  on  important  resource.  1  established  the  epidemiology  of 
FGM  and  was  temporary  advisor  to  the  World  Health  Organization,  participating  as  member  of 
the  Secretariat  at  the  1 979  WHO  Seminar  in  Khartoum  on  "Traditional  Practices  Affecting  the  Heolth 
of  Women  and  Children"  where  1  gave  a  research  paper  on  FGM  -  a  world  review,  (see  Press 
Release  on  the  Seminar  attached,  including  the  important  recommendations). 

Today  I  want  to  concentrate  on  two  main  issues  which  ore  based  on  my  extensive  worldwide 
experience  with  women's  development  programs:  Women's  participation  in  development  pro- 
grams, both  OS  program  planners  and  directors  as  well  as  program  participants/beneficiaries. 
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Women  still  face  massive  discrimination  especially  in  all  UN  ogencies  as  decision  makers  and 
implemenJers  of  development  programs.  In  part  as  a  result  of  the  absence  of  women  in  program 
development  and  desigrf  many  development  programs  by  the  UN  and  USAID  (United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development)  fail  to  benefit  women  and  frequently  ignore  women  altogether.  As 
a  result  too  many  development  programs  have  not  achieved  projected  results  and  the  money  has 
been  wasted. 

The  other  subject  is  Women's  Health  and  specifically  the  continuing  and  ongoing  problem  of  Female 
Genital  Mutilation  (FGM)  that  damages  the  health  of  more  than  110  Million  women  and  girls  in 
continental  Africa  and  parts  of  the  Middle  East  (see  tabulation  attached).  USAID  still  ignores  and 
fails  to  support  local  eradication  programs  in  Africa  and  fails  to  integrate  such  preventative 
initiatives  in  ongoing  Family  Planning  programs  (example  Nigeria).  International  agencies  to  which 
the  US  contributes,  for  example  WHO  and  UNICEF,  also  have  failed  to  lake  effective  measures  or 
assist  local  programs  in  only  limited  ineffective  ways  for  instance  the  National  program  to  stop 
Excision  organized  by  the  Government  of  Burkina  Faso.  This  national  program  is  also  ignored  by 
USAID.  (See  WIN  NEWS  Summer  '93,  section  on  FGM). 

FIRST:  WOMEN  AND  DEVELOPMENT.  Ever  since  Internotional  Women's  Year  "to  inlegrote 
Women's  Development"  has  been  a  United  Nations  and  US  Development  Policy  -  on  paper  only. 
The  two  Percy  Amendments:  the  second  one  made  applicable  to  Internationol  bodies  to  which  the 
US  contributes  such  as  UNDP,  WHO,  UNICEF,  the  World  Bank,  FAO,  etc.  was  suggested  by  me  to 
Senator  Percy's  office.  The  initial  amendment  was  limited  to  USAID  activities  and  did  not  include 
United  Nations  Agencies  (to  which  the  US  contributes  financially)  that  have  a  major  influence  on 
developing  countries. 

As  editor  of  WIN  NEWS  I  hove  access  to  a  great  deal  of  information  from  women  in  developing 
countries,  their  programs  and  activities  as  well  as  travelling  all  over  the  world  and  especially  in 
Africa  and  Asia  and  other' developing  areas.  As  editor  and  journalist,  I  attend  innumerous 
international  conferences  for  instance  a  year  ago  I  attended  the  UNCED  (  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Environment  and  Development)  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  as  an  accredited  journalist. 

In  summary  I  regret  to  report  thot  the  situation  of  women  in  developing  countries  has  not  improved. 
On  the  contrary,  the  gains  women  made  initially  in  the  late  1 970s  and  early  1 980s  have  been  wiped 
out  and  women  are  worse  off  than  ever  before  in  large  part  due  to  the  World  Bank/IMF 
(International  Monetary  Fund)  policies  of  structural  adjustment  that  have  led  to  millions  of  women 
in  developing  countries  losing  their  jobs.  Often  these  women  are  the  sole  supporters  of  children, 
as  many  men  abandon  their  families.  In  fact  worldwide  one-third  of  all  families  are  headed  and 
supported  by  women  alone.  The  measures  that  Congress  had  to  take  to  force  irresponsible  US  men 
to  support  their  children  have  been  widely  discussed.  Men  in  most  developing  countries  are  even 
more  irresponsible,  quite  aside  from  the  fact  that  polygamy  is  still  widely  practiced  all  over  Africa 
and  also  in  large  parts  of  Asia.  The  US  is  the  first  country  that  only  quite  recently  is  forcing  men 
to  contribute  to  child  support. 

Literacy:  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  women's  illiteracy  is  worse  than  ever.  The  gap  between 
literacy  of  women  and  men  is  continuously  growing  as  UNESCO  statistics  document.  But  UNESCO 
has  utterly  failed  to  address  literacy  for  women  effectively:  we  urge  Congress  when  considering  to 
rejoin  UNESCO  -  which  that  agency  is  constantly  seeking  -  to  make  this  contingent  on  organizing 
effective  literacy  programs  for  women  in  all  developing  countries.  It  is  a  shame  that  UNESCO  has 
and  is  doing  so  little  about  this  basic  and  prime  responsibility  of  this  agency.  We  would  like  to  repeat 
here  again  that  infant  mortality,  women's  health,  family  planning  ond  successful  development  are 
directly  related  to  literacy.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  women  in  developing  countries  to  gel  work 
to  support  their  children  without  being  able  to  read. 

We  urge  you  to  demand  that  UNESCO  initiate  major  literacy  programs  in  all  the  poorest  developing 
countries  as  condition  of  US  participation  and  that  USAID  should  work  with  UNESCO  and  also 
provide  support.  Development  will  continue  to  fail  as  it  has  despite  billions  spent  over  the  post 
decades  unless  a  real  worldwide  effort  is  made  to  leach  women  basic  literacy;  what  a  woman  learns 
she  leaches  her  children.  But  that  is  not  true  for  men  who  too  often  abandon  their  families  and  spend 
what  they  earn  on  themselves  and  not  on  their  families  as  all  development  statistics  confirm. 

Finally,  although  the  Second  Percy  Amendment  (see  attached)  required  that  more  women  should 
participate  as  staff  and  decision  makers  in  UN  agencies  (see  statistics  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  1974  attached),  I  regret  to  report  that  UN  Agencies  have  ignored  this  request.  The  UN 
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Secretariat,  UN  Agencies  and  especially  the  World  Bank  are  among  the  most  discriminatory 
institutions  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 

The  statistics  shown  at  the  end  of  the  Amendment  have  hardly  improved  as  two  recent  surveys  made 
by  WIN  NEWS  have  documented,  i  must  note  thai  instead  of  selling  an  example  to  governments, 
especially  of  developing  countries,  the  UN  statistical  office  documents  that  only  3.4  percent  of 
women  are  in  decision-making  positions  at  the  UN  and  agencies:  it  is  astonishing  that  the  UN  and 
the  World  Bank/IMF  are  the  major  groups  of  international  institutions  that  hove  no  Equal 
Employment  Rules  to  dale.  As  the  legal  advisor  of  UNDP  told  me  when  I  asked  about  equal 
employment  "We  are  not  responsible  to  any  authority;  we  make  our  own  rules."  As  a  result 
discrimination  and  sexual  harassment  ore  rampant  throughout  the  UN  and  its  agencies.  They  ore 
responsible  to  no  one  and  are  run  by  a  male  buddy  system  of  personal  favoritism  and  discrimination 
based  on  the  ruthless  exploitation  and  sexual  harassment  of  women  as  the  New  York  Times  has 
frequently  reported  most  recently  last  December  (see  attached  article). 

It  is  outrageous  that  this  is  tolerated  and  financially  supported  by  governments,  including  the  USA: 
All  of  them  have  instituted  many  years  ago  effective  equal  employment  laws  which  also  protect 
women  from  sexual  harassment.  Yet  all  these  governments  including  the  US  do  not  require  the  UN 
and  its  agencies  to  observe  the  same  laws  under  which  they  operate.  We  request  that  the  USA,  as 
major  contributor  to  the  UN,  to  UNICEF,  WHO,  UNDP,  FAO,  UNFPA  and  especially  the  World  Bank 
and  other  internalional  institutions,  shall  withhold  all  financing  until  these  agencies  develop  effective 
equal  employment  programs.  This  shall  include  an  independent  judicial  body/authority,  that  is  not 
beholden  or  dependent  on  the  men  in  the  agency,  to  impartially  adjudicate  complaints  and  provide 
protection  to  women  from  sexual  harassment  (see  attached  New  York  Times  article). 

Thefailureof  women's  development  programs  by  UN  Agencies  (and  also  many  of  USAID)  is  in  large 
port  due  to  the  fact  that  so  few  women  ore  in  decision-making  positions  and  do  not  hove  the 
necessary  influence  to  speak  effectively  for  women's  needs.  Everyone  familiar  with  development 
programs  and  with  the  extensive  literature  about  women's  development  knows  that  discrimination 
and  worse  utter  disregard  for  women's  and  children's  needs  is  the  cause  of  the  failure.  US  men  who 
design  and  plan  development  progams  are  not  responsible  for  implementation.  Local  men  of  the 
host  government  or  those  who  ore  hired  to  implement  these  programs  hove  no  interest  to  do  so  and 
only  are  concerned  with  getting  a  salary  which  they  receive  whether  the  program  is  successful  or 
not.  Women  who  ore  supposed  to  benefit  and  who  hove  a  direct  interest  ore  generally  ignored  both 
in  planning  and  implementation. 

The  fact  is  that  both  USAID  programs  as  well  as  programs  of  UN  agencies  (only  a  small  percentage 
of  funding  is  ever  used  for  the  benefit  of  women  and  children)  hove  failed  over  the  past  20  years 
to  improve  the  status  of  women  either  economically,  socially  or  educationally.  More  women  and 
their  dependent  children  are  poor  and  illiterate  today  than  ever  before,  ignorant,  isolated, 
exploited,  hungry  and  beset  with  health  problems  that  are  preventable.  That  in  one  sentence  is  the 
result  of  male  dominated  development,  in  large  part  funded  by  the  US  -  a  dismal  record. 

We  urge  that  the  UN  and  especially  the  World  Bank  and  UNDP  be  required  to  hire  women  in 
decision-making  positions  everywhere  (and  trained  if  necessary  for  specific  jobs)  until  parity  is 
achieved;  this  is  the  only  way  development  will  succeed.  By  funding  more  of  the  same  you  only 
guarantee  more  poverty.  Women  are  the  home-managers  everywhere.  Development  programs  in 
many  ways  require  the  very  same  skills.  The  terrible  damage  done  to  women  by  World  Bonk 
Structural  Adjustment  programs  could  have  been  avoided  entirely  as  the  excellent  Commonwealth 
Report  "Engendering  Adjustment"  points  out  (Report  of  a  Commonwealth  Expert  Group  on  Women 
and  Structural  Adjustment,  Commonwealth  Secretariat,  Marlborough  House,  Poll  Mall,  London 
SWIY  5HX,  England);  (see  also  WIN  NEWS  16-4  Autumn  '90,  pp.  9-13). 

But  there  are  no  women  in  the  Bank  to  speak  for  women's  interests.  The  World  Bank  is  the 
International  Agency  where  women  have  almost  no  influence  on  the  develomeni  decisions.  Their 
Women  and  Development  program  run  by  Barbara  Herz  has  been  called  window  dressing.  The 
Bank  has  no  reason  to  pay  any  attention  to  women's  needs.  Indeed  the  World  Bank  is  responsible 
and  accountable  to  no  one.  The  US  has  utterly  failed  to  require  either  equal  employment  rules  or 
goals  regarding  women's  development  from  the  Bonk.  For  instonce,  the  Education  Departmonl  of 
the  Bank  funds  no  women's  literacy  programs  let  alone  any  schools,  but  they  fund  large  numbers 
of  boys  schools  for  instance  in  Africa. 
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ll  is  a  focf  Ihaf  structural  adjustment  has  (ailed  in  most  countries,  especially  in  Africa  where  more 
and  more  people  and  especially  women  are  destitute  as  a  result.  But  there  is  no  one  who  tells  the 
World  Bank/IMF  to  stop;  they  are  a  law  unto  themselves.  Even  if  the  programs  fail  the  mole  Bank 
staff  continues  as  they  get  paid  no  matter  what  happens.  They  are  not  held  responsible  even  if 
women  and  children  starve.  UNICEF  has  documented  the  horrible  results  of  World  Bonk  policies 
on  children  by  the  growing  infant  mortality  for  instance  in  Africa  where  the  World  Bonk/IMF 
programs  ore  especially  harsh,  but  the  Bonk  has  entirely  ignored  those  facts. 
We  urge  this  committee  to  require  all  UN  agencies  to  immediately  institute  equal  employment  laws. 

WOMEN'S  HEALTH  AND  THE  PERSISTENCE  OF  FEMALE  GENITAL  MUTILATION  (FGM) 
I  am  attaching  here  the  latest  statistics  tabulating  the  spread  of  FGM  in  Africa.  A  conservative  totol 
is  an  estimate  of  1 10  million  girls  and  women  are  mutilated  which  is  a  considerable  increase  since 
I  testified  on  the  same  subject  first  in  1981  (see  Pari  I,  Senate  Hearings  Before  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  96th  Congress,  pp.  757-770,  before  Senator  Inouye).  In  1979  I  was  the  temporary 
advisor  to  WHO  (World  Health  Organization)  and  member  of  the  secretariat  of  the  WHO  Seminar 
on  Traditional  Practices  Affecting  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children  (see  Press  Release  attached) 
and  gave  a  research  paper  on  the  epidemiology  of  FGM  around  the  world.  I  have  continued 
research  ever  since  and  am  publishing  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Hosken  Report  on  Genital  and 
Sexual  Mutilation  of  Females  (see  page  1). 

By  now  all  subsoharon  countries  have  publicly  rejected  FGM.  An  Inter  African  Committee  (lAC)  on 
Traditional  Practices  Affecting  the  Health  of  Women  and  Children  has  been  organized  by  women 
in  1984  (President,  Berhane  Ras-Work,  147,  rue  de  Lausanne,  CH-1201  Geneva,  Switzerland)  with 
offices  in  Addis  Ababa  at  the  ECA  and  in  Geneva,  which  now  has  affiliates  in  more  than  twenty- 
two  African  countries. 

FGM  has  been  entirely  ignored  by  USAID,  and  there  has  been  no  assistance  given.  This  despite 
the  fact  that  for  instance  in  Burkina  Faso  the  Government  is  sponsoring  a  notional  program  to 
eradicate  FGM  all  over  the  country;  but  USAID  has  done  literally  nothing  to  assist  this  program 
though  USAID  has  organized  the  first  major  Family  Planning  Program  of  that  country.  To  integrate 
prevention  of  FGM  with  the  introduction  of  Family  Planning  is  easy  to  do  by  substituting  damaging 
traditions  with  modern  health  practices  involving  the  same  group  of  people  including  traditional 
midwives.  WIN  NEWS  has  sent  many  hundreds  of  our  teaching  materials  -  the  Childbirth  Picture 
Books  (CBPBs)  -  in  French  to  Burkina  Faso  for  the  past  8  years  or  more;  they  are  very  much  in 
demand.  AID  has  supported  their  safe  arrival  by  providing  shipping  assistance.  But  this  year,  when 
I  offered  to  the  FGM  program  a  large  quantity  (2,000  books)  AID  refused  to  ship  them  claiming  they 
had  "no  funds."   It  is  impossible  to  ship  books  by  post  to  Burkina  Faso  as  they  don't  arrive. 

Berhane  Ras-Work,  the  Director  of  the  lAC,  was  introduced  to  the  Regional  Office  of  Africa  at 
USAID  when  she  visited  Washington  in  1988.  Dr.  Gory  Merritt  in  charge  of  heolth,  after  her  visit, 
sent  a  cable  to  all  African  missions  in  countries  where  FGM  is  practiced  and  where  the  lAC  has  local 
affiliates  to  encourage  their  health/family  planning  coordinators  to  work  with  and  provide  support 
for  the  activities  of  the  local  communities  to  eradicate  FGM.  In  most  countries  they  are  women 
leaders  often  in  the  health  field  (cable  sent  July  1988  from  TR/HPN  Division/Office  of  Technical 
Resources,  Africa  Bureau,  AID;  see  WIN  NEWS  14-4  Autumn  '88,  pp.  21-22). 

But  I  regret  to  inform  you  that  this  cable  and  indeed  all  initiatives  by  local  lAC  groups  have  been 
ignored  by  local  AID  offices.  Even  in  Burkina  Faso  where  a  ministry  is  in  charge  of  the  nolionol 
campaign  to  eradicate  FGM  in  a  country  that  has  very  limited  health  resources,  AID  has  provided 
no  assistance  and  has  ignored  the  mutilations  of  most  of  the  female  population.  To  this  day  all  ef  forls 
by  African  women's  groups  in  more  than  twenty-six  countries  to  stop  these  terribly  damaging 
practices  have  been  ignored  by  USAID  though  in  many  coses  well  known  women  leaders  are  in 
charge. 

In  Nigeria  a  major  Family  Planning  Progam  is  funded  by  USAID;  Nigeria  also  has  the  largest  lAC 
program  of  any  African  country  headed  by  the  best  known  woman  physician  of  Nigeria,  Dr.  Irene 
Thomas  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Minister  of  Health,  Prof.  Ransome  Kuti.  But  the  mullimillion 
Dollar  Family  Planning  Program  of  AID  and  its  contractors  have  failed  to  do  anything  to  stop  FGM 
which  is  practiced  all  over  Nigeria  though  of  course  the  very  some  people  concerned  with 
reproductive  health  ore  involved.  It  seems  incomprehensible  that  people  who  work  in  Family 
Planning  would  so  utterly  ignore  Women's  Health  needs. 
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USAID  and  their  contractors  hove  spent  millions  on  Family  Planning  for  instance  in  Kenya.  Most 
programs  have  been  a  failure  and  the  money  wasted,  as  African  men  continue  to  demand  more  and 
more  children.  But  family  planning  programs  do  not  address  men-  pretending  that  only  women  ore 
responsible  for  birth  control  -  though  all  family  decisions  in  Africa  ore  made  by  men.  President  a  rap 
Moi  of  Kenya  has  denounced  and  prohibited  FGM  already  in  1 982;  but  USAID  and  their  contractors 
have  failed  to  implement  this  prohibition  in  their  family  planning  progroms,  showing  utter  disregard 
for  women's  health.  FGM  continues  to  be  practiced  in  most  rural  areas  of  Kenya  (except  by  the  Luo) 
ond  infibulation  as  well  by  all  Somali  ethnic  groups. 

I  already  testified  at  leost  twice  on  this  subject.  In  the  past  USAID  had  the  excuse  that  African's  were 
not  concerned  about  FGM.  This  is  no  longer  true  as  I  have  pointed  out  above,  and  as  I  continuously 
report  in  WIN  NEWS.  There  are  now  active  groups  in  almost  all  African  countries  working  to  stop 
FGM,  but  USAID  and  their  contractors  have  and  continue  to  ignore  them  which  is  unconscionable. 
USAID  by  their  failure  to  support  the  African  initiatives,  even  where  the  government  is  involved  is 
condemning  thousands  of  African  girls  to  these  permanent  mutilations  and  life  long  terrible  suffering 
and  this  is  utterly  reprehensible. 

I  pointed  out  in  previous  testimony  that  imported  antibiotics  and  drugs,  imported  training  and 
medical  tools  paid  for  by  US  taxpayers  including  women  are  now  used  by  people  USAID  has  trained 
to  mutilate  little  African  girls  for  money.  USAID  is  ignoring  this  modernization  and  medicolization 
of  FGM  which  goes  on  in  all  the  cities  from  Bamako  to  Khartoum.  But  USAID  has  and  is  failing  to 
stop  this  and  is  failing  to  discourage  the  medicolization  of  FGM  including  by  those  involved  in  US 
funded  Family  Planning  Programs  and  this  must  stop.  This  is  an  outrage  and  on  behalf  of  US  women 
I  must  protest. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Family  Planning  Programs  should  not  discourage  FGM  and  speak  about 
the  terrible  damage  done  by  FGM  which  is  graphically  shown  in  our  Childbirth  Picture  Books.  All 
family  planning  workers  trained  by  USAID  in  African  countries  where  FGM  is  practiced  must  be 
fought  about  the  domoge  done  by  FGM,  urged  to  stop  the  mutllolions  and  encouraged  to  teach 
against  them.  We  hove  mode  free  copies  of  our  teaching  materials  that  deal  with  reproductive 
health,  encourage  family  planning  and  prevent  FGM  accessible  to  oil  AID  missions  and  have 
repeotedly  sent  offers  for  free  copies  to  their  Health  and  Family  Planning  offices.  Except  for  Egypt 
(in  1982)  none  of  the  missions  have  made  effective  use  of  these  unique  materials  that  teach  the 
biological  facts  to  illiterate  people  (most  women  in  Africa). 

The  silence  about  FGM  on  the  port  of  USAID  -  now  that  African  leaders  hove  opposed  it  -  is  totally 
irresponsible  because  this  silence  supports  the  continuation  of  FGM. 

Here  attached  a  Press  Release  on  Somalia  from  last  winter,  which  was  printed  in  many  papers  all 
over  the  US.  It  is  evident  that  the  violence  practiced  by  each  family  under  the  label  of  "African 
custom"  -  the  mutilation  of  female  children,  has  a  permanent  influence  on  African  life.  The  violence 
and  civil  wars  that  continue  all  over  that  continent  are  a  direct  result. 

Just  now  again,  violence  is  escalating  in  Somalia.  I  submit,  there  will  never  be  peace  until  and  unless 
the  terribly  violent  family  customs  and  the  brutal  mutilation  of  all  female  children  -  which  forms  the 
background  for  the  socialization  of  all  male  children  -  a  socialization  for  life-long  brutality  and 
violence  -  is  not  stopped.  We  ore  ignoring  this  obvious  connection  between  family  violence  and 
the  constant  brutal  civil  wars  all  over  Africa  at  our  peril;  because  as  in  Somalia,  the  US  is  inevitably 
brought  in  as  peacemakers.  It  would  be  for  more  effective  to  deal  with  the  issue  on  the  family  level 
-  where  the  socialization  of  all  boys  and  men  for  violence  begins.  The  Somalian  Government  hod 
begun  an  extensive  eradication  program  of  FGM  (supported  and  financed  by  the  Italian 
Government)  in  1 987/88,  but  then  the  civil  war  started.  I  was  invited  to  Mogadishu  to  speak  at  their 
international  conference  on  "Strategies  to  Eradicate  FGM".  But  the  US  Mission  ignored  it  all. 

Finally,  this  committee  should  know  that  African  immigrants  and  refugees,  from  the  many  civil  wars 
in  Africa,  bring  along  their  customs  wherever  they  go,  including  to  Europe  and  America.  In  France, 
three  little  girls  from  Mali  died  from  Excision  done  to  them  by  their  families  -  because  men  demand 
the  mutilations  as  marriage  requirement.  Fathers  moke  sure  that  their  daughters  ore  mutilated 
according  to  custom,  or  they  cannot  get  a  good  bride  price  when  they  wont  to  marry  (=  sell)  a 
daughter  to  a  man.  So  fathers  hove  their  girls  "done"  when  little,  often  as  babies,  as  infants  cannot 
protest.  Three  girl  babies  from  Mali  bled  to  death  in  Paris  as  a  result  of  being  mutilated,  they  were 
not   brought  to  the  hospital  until  too  late. 
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All  health  ministries  in  Europe  had  to  deal  with  this  issue  because  heallliservices  are  paid  by 
governments.  Britain  passed  special  legislation  against  FGM.  Canada  recently  started  broad 
based  education  programs  for  their  many  Somali  immigrants.  We  just  sent  2,000  of  our  educational 
materials  -  the  Childbirth  Picture  Books  in  Somali  to  the  Health  Ministry  in  Ottawa,  which  they  had 
ordered  to  give  to  community  health  centers  and  refugee  organizations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  mutilations  are  done  on  children  of  African  immigrants  in  the  US  by  African 
and  Middle  Eastern  physicians  or  trained  health  workers;  but  they  are  protected  by  the  privacy  rules 
between  patient  and  doctor.  In  Canada,  the  Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  has 
addressed  the  problem  and  warned  their  professional  members  that  these  operations  are  illegal. 
The  AMA  (Amercian  Medical  Association)  whom  I  contacted  several  limes  and  sent  the  Press 
Release  from  the  Canadian  Physicians,  have  not  bothered  to  reply.  (See  WIN  NEWS  18-2  Spring 
1 992,  Page  46).  I  recently  wrote  to  Donna  Shalala,  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Surgeon  General,  about  the  need  to  protect  immigrant  children,  but  I  had  no  reply  so  far. 

It  seems  imperative  that  at  the  very  least  Immigration  Services  should  warn  African  and  Middle 
Eastern  immigrants  that  these  mutilations  are  illegal  child  abuse  -  and  that  Social  Services  ore 
required  to  protect  children  from  the  mutilations.  Congress  should  require  that  immigrants  ore 
warned  that  in  the  US  children  cannot  be  mutilated.  Sooner  or  later,  a  child  will  die,  as  has  happened 
in  France,  unless  some  preventive  measures  are  taken,  and  there  will  be  a  national  outcry. 

But  this  does  not  take  care  of  the  essential  actions  that  must  be  taken  by  USAID  in  Africa  to  assist 
initiatives  to  eradicate  FGM  and  integrate  prevention  in  all  family  planning  programs  supported 
by  the  US.  There  ore  no  additional  monies  involved  -  but  the  Policy  must  be  changed  -  or  we  shall 
have  to  accuse  AID  and  their  contractors  publicly  of  supporting  the  mutilation  of  female  children 
-  which  they  do  by  their  silence.  The  time  is  long  overdue  to  act.  All  USAID  programs  in  Africa 
concerned  with  health  and  family  planning  should  be  required  to  first  of  all  inform  all  their  own  staff 
about  FGM.  The  terribly  damaging  results  should  then  be  discused  with  all  Africans  who  participate 
in  their  programs  and  especially  those  who  are  trained  in  health  to  teach  about  the  health  damage 
(which  often  is  unknown  -  especially  to  men).  This  requires  no  special  programs  and  no  special  staff. 
All  AID  health  programs  and  contractors,  especially  those  concerned  with  family  planning,  should 
be  required  to  teach  prevention  of  FGM  as  port  of  their  contracts  and  should  be  required  to  include 
comprehension  tests  about  FGM,  as  they  do  about  family  planning. 

We  urge  this  Committee  to  act  and  to  require  AID  to  leach  against  FGM  in  all  ongoing  health  and 
family  planning  programs  in  affected  countries  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East    (  See  Mop.) 

TO  SUM  UP: 

1.  We  urge  this  Committee  to  attach  binding  requirements  for  Equal  Employment  of  Women  and 
protection  from  sexual  harassment  -  including  an  independent  board  to  adjudicate  disputes  and 
complaints  -  to  all  funds  contributed/donated  to  United  Nations  bodies  and  international 
institutions,  including  and  especially  the  World  Bank/IMF,  the  UN  Secretariat,  WHO,  UNICEF,  FAO, 
etc.  They  should  be  required  to  develop  affirmative  action  plans,  much  like  all  universities  have  to 
in  the  US. 

2.  We  urge  that  USAID  and  their  contractors  be  required  to  integrate  FGM  prevention  in  all  their 
Family  Planning  and  Health  Plans  and  Programs  in  affected  countries  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
and  that  ewery  possible  support  be  provided  to  local  groups  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  working 
for  the  eradication  of  FGM.  We  also  request  that  all  private  organizations  working  for  USAID  do 
likewise  and  be  required  to  provide  surveys  of  their  actions  and  document  results  of  the  effectiveness 
of  their  teaching. 

Similarly,  all  funding  of  family  planning  organizations,  and  especially  UNFPA  (United  Nations 
Population  Fund)  and  IPPF  (International  Planned  Parenthood  Federation)  should  be  made  subject 
to  a  requirement  to  include  teaching  the  prevention  of  FGM  in  all  family  planning  programs  in  all 
countries  where  these  mutilations  are  practiced.  IPPF,  UNFPA  and  other  family  planning 
organizations  to  which  the  US  contributes  money,  must  be  held  accountable  and  show  proof  of 
results  of  their  teaching.  We  also  strongly  suggest  that  all  immigrants  to  the  US  from  FGM  affected 
countries  should  be  informed  that  these  mutilations  are  unacceptable  and  a  criminal  offense. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DANIEL  WEISS,  PRESIDENT,  TRANS-PACKERS 

SERVICES  CORP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  outside 
witness  testimony  as  you  consider  FY  1994  funding  issues.  I  am 
Daniel  Weiss,  President  of  Trans-Packers  Services  Corporation  of 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  My  company  is  a  contract  packager  of  food  and 
non-food  products  for  retail,  institutions,  industrial  and  military 
customers.  Currently,  we  produce  miniature  Tabasco  hot  pepper 
sauce  bottles  and  beverage  base  and  powder  packets  for  the  Defense 
Department's  Meals,  Ready-to-Eat  (MRE)  program. 

We  have  been  a  part  of  the  MRE  program  since  its  inception, 
more  than  ten  years  ago.  MRE's  are  flexible  packages  of  food  and 
beverage  items,  designed  and  packaged  to  meet  strict  Defense 
Department  specifications.  They  provide  approximately  1,200 
calories  per  meal,  as  well  as  the  Surgeon-General's  recommended 
daily  allowance  of  vitamisis  and  minerals.  The  average  shelf  life 
of  an  MRE  is  three  to  seven  years,  depending  upon  storage 
conditions. 

I  am  submitting  this  testimony  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Defense  Rations  Manufacturing  Association  (DRMA) ,  a  small  group 
of  companies  who.  assemble  or  contribute  to  the  completion  of  the 
MRE.  Most  of  us  are  small  businesses.  Our  products  have  been  used 
frequently  by  the  military,  the  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA) ,  and  Federal  entities  seeking  to  provide  sustenance  to  the 
impoverished  and  destitute  citizens  of  foreign  nations. 

Currently,  MRE's  are  being  air  dropped  in  Bosnia  and  being 
utilized  to  feed  the  citizens  of  Somalia.  In  domestic  disasters, 
such  as  Hurricanes  Andrew  and  Iniki,  FEMA  officials  have  indicated 
that  MREs  are  invaluable  in  providing  a  source  of  immediate  sustenance. 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  military  "build  down,"  and  in  order  to 
maintain  sufficient  demand  for  our  product  to  stay  in  business  at 
a  level  that  could  respond  to  surge  requirements  as  presented  by 
Operation  Desert  Storm,  we  are  seeking  to  identify  legitimate 
domestic  and  humanitarian  assistance  uses  and  needs  for  MREs  in 
addition  to  the  standard  military  use. 
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The  Army  had  recently  been  procuring  3.1  million  cases  of  HREs 
(there  are  12  meals  in  a  case)  annually.  This  level  was  just 
enough  to  sustain  the  industry  and  maintain  an  industrial  base 
capable  of  responding  to  surge  situations.  During  the  thawing  of 
the  Cold  War  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  Department  of  Defense  "build 
down"  plan  called  for  a  reduction  in  MRE  procurement  to  1.8  million 
cases.  That  level  will  eliminate  at  least  one  of  the  three  prime 
contractors  and  approximately  four  of  the  subcontractors.  Those  of 
us  in  the  industry  began  to  search  for  constructive  ways  in  which 
MREs  could  be  utilized  outside  the  military  so  that  the  "buy"  could 
be  sustained  at  an  annual  level  of  3.1  million  cases,  the  minimum 
level  required  to  support  the  economic  base  of  the  industry. 

The  equipment  required  to  prepare  and  package  the  MRE  is 
unique  and  is  not  usable  for  other  commercial  applications. 
Consequently,  there  is  no  commercial  demand  for  the  MRE.  The  MRE 
industry  is  acutely  dependent  upon  MRE  procurement  levels. 

The  military  demand  for  this  product  has  subsided,  primarily 
due  to  the  stockpile  from  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  when  the  government 
increased  its  purchase  of  MREs  from  3.1  million  cases  annually  to 
a  level  in  excess  of  2  Billion  cases  per  month  for  a  brief  period 
of  time.  We  are  now  seeking  constructive  alternative  needs  for 
our  productive  capacity  in  order  to  maintain  our  industrial  base  to 
meet  future  surge  requirements. 

During  the  FY  1993  appropriations  process,  we  were  successful 
in  obtaining  statutory  language  that  allows  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  to  store,  stockpile  or  access  stocks  of 
surplus  MREs  for  disaster  assistance  purposes.  This  language  also 
specified  that  the  Director  of  FEMA  may  make  available  stocks  to 
the  Interagency  Council  on  the  Homeless  for  domestic  civilian 
assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  House  Report  102-585,  which  accompanied  H.R. 
5368,  the  FY  1993  Foreign  Operations  Appropriations  bill,  contained 
language  recommending  that  DoD,  the  State  Department  and  AID 
conduct  a  study  in  consultation  with  the  industry  evaluating  the 
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merits  of  proposals  to  utilize  MREs  for  international  relief 
activities.  This  report  was  due  120  days  from  the  enactment  of  the 
bill.  To  date,  DRMA  is  unaware  of  the  status  of  this  report,  but 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  participate.  We  seek  your 
assistance  and  that  of  the  committee  in  moving  forward  on  this 
effort. 

Our  legislative  objectives  for  FY  1994  include  the  utilization 
of  MREs  for  domestic  and  international  food  relief,  emergency 
disaster  assistance,  and  the  utilization  of  MREs  in  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  program. 

We  have  learned  through  reliable  focuses  within  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  State  Department  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
utilized  all  of  the  MREs  set  aside  for  purposes  of  humanitarian 
assistance.  Although  the  mission  of  humanitarian  assistance  has 
not  been  established  by  statute,  the  IX>D  role  in  that  regard  has 
evolved  due  to  its  access  to  a  ready  supply  of  shelf  stable, 
nutritious,  portable  food  and  its  ability  to  mobilize  and  transport 
such  supplies  through  the  air  wings  of  its  service  arms. 

The  U.S.  recently  has  played  a  critical  role  in  supplying  food 

f-— /  to  those  in  need  in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.   The 
I 
j/  -  continuation  of  that  good  will  gesture  through  the  use  of  MREs  as 

a  component  of  that  effort  permits  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 

^       storage  and  delivery  that  the  other  components  do  not  provide.   I 

urge  this  Subcommittee  to  weigh  in  with  this  Administration  in  the 

policy   and   practical   considerations   of   humanitarian   food 

assistance,  and  to  include  as  an  integral  element  in  that  mix  the 

role  of  the  MRE. 

We  believe  that  the  inclusion  of  MREs  in  the  Foreign  Military 

Sales  program  is  justified  because  MREs  fit  the  criteria  of 

material  that  have  been  specially  designed  and  developed  for 

defense  preparedness  and  troop  field  use.  Because  of  these  special 

requirements,  the  MRE  specifications  are  highly  specified  and 

intricately  drawn  to  ensure  adequate  performance  during  unique 
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situations.  The  Foreign  Miliary  Sales  program  finances  the 
purchase  of  other  highly  technical  and  uniquely  designed  equipment 
that  have  little  use  outside  the  military  environment. 

The  members  of  the  Defense  Rations  Manufacturing  Association 
respectfully  request  that  this  Subcommittee;  1)  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  to  Include  MREs  in  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
program,  2)  mandate  that  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  make  use  of  DoD  MRE  stocks  in  excess  of  3  years  of  age  for 
international  disaster  assistance  and  famine  relief  programs,  and 
3)  direct  that  the  mandated  report  required  by  the  Subcommittee  in 
House  Report  102-585  on  MRE  use,  be  completed  as  directed  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  offer 
testimony.  The  members  of  DRMA  appreciate  your  attention  to  these 
issues. 


STATEMEhTT  OF  JOHN  H.  COSTELLO,  PRESIDENT,  CITIZENS 
NETWORK  FOR  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit  this  statement  on  foreign  assistance  appropriations  for 
FY  1994. 

Tlie  Cilizens  Network  for  Foreign  AfTnirs  is  a  non-profit  public  policy  and  education 
organization  with  bipartisan  support  and  leadership  which  was  founded  in  1986  to: 

•  Engage  U.S.  private  sector  leaders  and  policymakers  in  a  dialogue  on  America's 

growing  stake  in  promoting  global  economic  growth  and  democracy,  particularly  in 
the  developing  world  and  the  emerging  economies  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former 
Soviet  Union; 


• 


Develop  a  network  of  leaders  in  agriculture,  agribusiness,  banking,  industry,  and 
trade  that  recognizes  and  supports  America's  increasing  stake  in  the  world  economy; 


•  Create  a  foreign  policy  climate  in  the  U.S.  that  is  more  responsive  to  international 
concerns,  and 

•  Build  a  stronger  and  more  collaborative  partnership  between  the  U.S.  public  and 
private  sectors  -  a  partnership  which  can  act  effectively  to  contribute  to  broadly 
based,  sustainable  economic  growth  and  increased  trade  and  investment  benefitting  the 
peoples  of  the  U.S.  and  the  emerging  economies. 

The  Citizens  Network  works  to  advance  the  United  States'  increasing  stake  in  the  promotion 
of  sustainable  economic  growth  and  democratization  around  the  world  through  several 
programs,  including: 


• 


National  Policy  Roiindlabic  I'rogram  -   a  national  education  program  to  link  key 
local,  state,  and  national  public  and  private  sector  leaders;  to  build  a  grassroots 
consensus  on  the  U.S.'  stake  in  its  relationships  with  the  emerging  economies  and 
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democracies;  and  to  engage  constituencies  not  previously  involved  in  "mainstream" 
foreign  policy  issues,  e.g.,  minorities,  women,  and  environmental  groups,  in 
informed  dialogue  on  the  U.S.'  role  in  the  global  economy,  and 

•  U.S.,  Latin  America,  and  Tlie  Caribbean  Partnership  Tor  Mntnal  Prosperity  - 

designed  to  mobilize  U.S.  public  and  private  sector  leaders  to  develop  a  partnership 
for  mutual  prosperity  with  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  and  to  encourage  policy 
reforms  that  improve  governance  and  strengthen  democratic  institutions  in  the  region. 

In  1991  The  Citizens  Network  created  the  Citizens  Network  Agribusiness  Alliance 
(CNAA).    The  CNAA  is  a  consortium  of  over  150  major  American  agribusinesses,  trade 
associations,  farm  and  commodity  organizations,  and  universities  representing  the  best 
agriculture  infrastructure  in  the  world,  and  created  to  respond  to  the  historic  events  talcing 
place  in  the  New  Independent  States  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  (NIS). 

In  September  1992,  the  CNAA  was  invited  by  AID  to  compete  in  a  Request  For  Application 
to  engage  its  agribusiness  members'  unsurjjassed  expertise  and  experience  in  AID'S  Food 
Systems  Restructuring  initiative.    We  put  together  a  proposal  which  brought  to  bare  the 
unparalleled  resources  and  experience  of  24  of  America's  leading  international  food  and 
agribusiness  companies,  and  which  represented  more  than  30  years  of  experience  in  the 
former  Soviet  Union  and  an  aggregate  fmancial  investment  in  the  past  five  years  alone  of 
almost  $100  million.    Our  proposal  generated  a  pool  of  potential  projects  valued  at  more  than 
$700  million  dollars,  70%  of  which  would  be  directly  fmanced  by  the  American 
agribusinesses  and  their  NIS  joint  venture  partners. 

As  a  public-private  sector  partnership  between  AID  and  American  agriculture  and 
agribusiness,  the  CNAA  represents  an  unprecedented  effort  to  spark  the  creative  involvement 
of  the  American  private  business  sector  in  support  of  sustainable  international  development 
activities.    The  CNAA: 

•  Leverages  the  creativity,  technology  and  capital  resources  of  American  enterprise  and 
American  agribusiness; 

•  Highlights  the  U.S.  economic  stake  in  expanding  markets  for  American  business  and 
workers  through  the  development  of  trade  and  investment  linkages  that  benefit  the 
economies  of  both  the  U.S.  and  the  NIS; 

•  Supports  democratization  and  market  reform  in  the  NIS; 

•  Directly  employs  American  agribusinesses  and  enterprises  in  assisting  the  peoples  of 
the  NIS  in  the  development  of  sustainable  democracies  and  market-based  agriculture 
economies; 

•  Engages  over  150  American  agribusiness  and  farm  organiz^itions  committed  to 
providing  200  short-term  volunteer  technical  advisors  to  Russia  and  Ukraine  from 
1993  to  1995  through  the  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID)-funded 
Agribusiness  Volunteer  Program,  and 

•  Actively  involves  30  American  agribusinesses  working  in  partnership  with  A.I.D.  to 
provide  an  estimated  $200  million  dollars  of  technical  assistance  and  investment  at 
every  level  of  the  food  chain  from  1993-1996  through  the  A  ID-funded  Food  Systems 
Restructuring  Program. 

The  CNAA  mobilizes  the  expertise  and  human  resources  of  the  U.S.  agriculture  and 
agribusiness  communities  to  help  meet  the  critical  short  and  long-term  needs  of  the  NIS 
through  three  major  program  components: 
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(1)  Food  Systems  Restructuring  Pmgmin 

•  To  support  the  emergence  of  functioning  private  food  and  agriculture  sectors  in  the 
NIS  by  catalyzing  the  constructive  involvement  of  American  agribusiness  enterprises 
in  the  input  and  output  systems  of  the  food  systems  sector,  providing  critically  needed 
access  to  American  technology,  resources,  and  know-how  from  1993-96; 

•  To  emphasize  training,  technical  assistance,  and  other  efforts  designed  to  develop 
human  resources  and  strong  partnerships  with  private  footl  and  agriculture  enterprises 
in  the  NIS,  and 

•  To  mobilize  more  than  $150  million  in  private  sector  resources  to  provide  technical 
assistance  and  investment  in  food  systems  development  activities  in  the  NIS   - 
resources  augmented  by  highly  leveraged  contributions  of  more  than  $44  million  from 
A!D. 

(2)  Agribusiness  Volunteer  Program 

•  To  provide  200  technical  assistance  volunteers  to  emerging  private  and  privatizing 
food  and  agribusiness  enterprises  in  Russia  and  Ukraine  from  1993-95  ; 

•  To  build  local  capacity  able  to  address  the  critical  post-harvest  links  in  the  food  chain, 
including  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  and  marketing,  food  processing/packaging, 
transportation,  storage  and  handling,  and  to  help  overcome  critical  blockages  in  the 
food  systems; 

•  To  assist  in  the  creation  of  democratic  and  pluralistic  participation  in  Russia  and 
Ukraine  through  the  active  and  long-term  participation  of  American  trade  associations, 
and  farm  and  commodity  organizations,  and 

•  To  promote  long-term  trade,  investment  and  partnership  linkages  between  successful 
American  companies  and  their  emerging  Russian  and  Ukrainian  counterparts. 

(3)  Business  Centers  in  Washington,  Moscow,  and  Kiev 

•  To  provide  market  information  and  support  services  to  US  agribusinesses,  facilitating 
the  development  of  joint  ventures  and  the  formulation  of  agricultural  policy. 

The  CNAA  programs  in  the  NIS,  and  participation  in  those  programs,  are  firmly  based  on 
the  following  core  principles: 


• 


To  strongly  support  the  peoples  of  the  NIS  as  they  work  to  meet  critical  human  needs 
and  build  new  democratic  societies  and  market-based  economies; 

To  represent  the  American  people's  friendship,  generosity,  support,  and  commitment 
to  stand  behind  their  NIS  counterparts  during  the  difficult  transition  to  democratic 
pluralism  and  market-based  economies; 

To  work  with  the  peoples  of  the  NIS  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  respect,  partnership  and 
understanding; 

To  seek  the  means  to  solve  problems  and  meet  challenges,  applying  the  best  of 
American  know-how  and  technology  to  the  best  in  the  NIS,  to  build  long-lasting  and 
mutually  beneficial  linkages  between  nations,  societies,  and  economies: 

To  maintain  the  highest  standards  of  integrity  and  accountability  in  personal  and 
business  conduct,  particularly  in  the  stewardship  of  U.S.  taxpayer  funds,  and 

To  avoid  courses  of  action  which  may  give  rise  to  actual  or  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest. 
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ROLE  OF  A  PUBLIC-PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  DEVEI>OPMENT 


In  the  post-Cold  War  world,  American  foreign  assistance  can  no  longer  be  business  as  usual. 
Nowhere  in  the  world  today  is  the  United  Slates'  security  and  well-being  so  clearly  tied  to 
events  in  other  nations  as  it  is  to  the  emerging  economies  and  democracies  of  the  NIS.   The 
stakes  are  higher  and  it  is  vital  that  American  foreign  assistance  succeed.    The  CNAA's 
public-private  sector  partnership  is  the  most  efficient,  effective,  and  efficacious  foreign 
assistance  response  the  United  States  can  make  to  the  enormous  challenges  facing  the  peoples 
of  the  NIS.    And  it  is  a  win-win-win  approach  for  all  the  peoples,  economies,  and  countries 
involved. 

A  public-private  sector  partnership  like  the  CNAA  Food  System  Restructuring  Program  is  a 
win-win-win  strategy.    The  peoples  of  the  NIS  win:  receiving  the  type  of  assistance  they 
want  and  need:  American  technology,  trade,  and  long-term  investment  —  assistance  which 
will  in  turn  promote  democracy,  economic  empowerment,  and  social  and  political  stability. 

American  agriculture  and  agribusiness  wins:  becoming  stronger  and  more  competitive  in  the 
global  economy  vis-S-vis  Europe  and  Japan.    American  enterprise  establishes  a  long-term 
presence  in  the  highly  lucrative  markets  of  the  NIS,  not  by  short-term  "hit-and-run" 
exploitation,  but  rather  by  long-term  trade  and  investment  of  American  creativity  and  capital 
—  helping  the  peoples  of  the  NIS  help  themselves. 

Americans  are  the  biggest  winners  of  all,  receiving  for  their  highly  leveraged  tax  payer 
dollars  more  "technical  assistance  bang  for  the  buck."   And  finally,  the  CNAA's  public- 
private  sector  foreign  assistance  partnership  in  the  NIS  will  draw  our  countries,  economies, 
and  peoples  closer  together  -  encouraging  economic  growth  and  creating  Jobs  and  economic 
opportunity  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Increased  U.S.  trade  and  investment  in  the  NIS  is  vital  to  the  long-term  objectives  of  creating 
mutual  economic  opportunity  and  engaging  the  emerging  economies  of  the  NIS  in  the  global 
economy.    A  study  by  the  Federal  Reserve  has  identified  the  link  between  export  growth  and 
investment.    The  study  indicates  that  more  than  tlie  value  of  the  dollar,  the  level  of 
investment  spending  worldwide  determines  the  level  of  U.S.  exports.    The  enormous  increase 
in  the  U.S.  trade  deficit  in  the  mid-1980s  was  due  not  only  to  the  rise  of  the  dollar  but  also 
to  weakness  in  investment  abroad,  especially  in  developing  countries  with  large  foreign  debts 
{New  York  Times,  5/10/92). 

The  Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program  will  have  lasting  impact  on  the  economies  and 
societies  of  the  NIS  by  providing  technical  assistance  and  American  know-how  to  break  the 
bottlenecks  in  the  food  chain,  and  by  increasing  trade  and  investment  in  the  NIS.   The 
program  addresses  the  areas  of  greatest  need  in  the  NIS:  the  post-harvest  food  system,  i.e., 
storage  and  handling,  processing,  distribution,  communications,  wholesale  and  retail 
marketing,  banking  and  credit,  and  policy  reform.    The  CNAA  is  one  of  the  implementors  of 
the  Food  Systems  Restructuring  Program. 


GENERAL  VIEWS  ON  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  REFORM 


AID  and  their  NIS  Task  Force  should  be  commended  for  designing  and  implementing 
innovative  programs  like  the  Food  Systems  Restrticturing  Program  which  draw  upon  and 
leverage  the  enormous  ability,  creativity,  technical  expertise,  and  resources  of  American 
agribusiness  as  catalysts  for  development.   The  goal  of  the  Food  Systems  Restructuring 
Program  is  daunting:  to  build  from  the  ground  up  functioning  free  market-based  food  systems 
in  the  NIS  able  to  deliver  food  efficiently  and  effectively  from  the  farm  to  the  table. 
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The  Administration  has  supported  the  concept  of  a  public-private  sector  approach  to  foreign 
assistance.    Secretary  of  State  Christopher,  during  his  confirmation  hearings  said.  "In  an  era 
in  which  economic  competition  is  eclipsing  ideological  rivalry,  it  is  time  for  diplomacy  that 
seeks  to  assure  access  for  U.S.  businesses  to  expanding  global  markets.  ...    We  must 
organize  our  foreign  policy  around  the  goal  of  promoting  the  spread  of  democracy  and 
markets  abroad." 

And  President  Clinton  stated,  "American  jobs  and  prosperity  are  reason  enough  for  us  to  be 
working  at  mastering  the  essentials  of  the  global  economy,  but  far  more  is  at  slake.    For  this 
new  fabric  of  commerce  will  also  sha|)e  global  prosperity  or  the  lack  of  it  and  with  it  the 
prospects  of  people  around  the  world  for  democracy,  freedom,  and  peace.  ...  we  need  to 
promote  the  steady  expansion  of  growth  in  the  developing  world,  not  only  because  it's  in  our 
interest  but  because  it  will  help  them  as  well." 

A  public-private  sector  partnership  for  development  will  also  respond  to  the  needs  for 
sustainable  development  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  democratization.    We  agree  with  the 
assessment  of  AID  Administrator,  J.  Brian  Atwood,  that  the  United  Stales  needs  a  foreign 
assistance  strategy  which  addresses  specific  objectives:  the  environment,  population  and 
health,  economic  growth,  and  democracy.    We  recognize  that  foreign  assistance  will  have 
many  mandates:  to  have  long-term  impact,  to  respond  to  regional  conflicts  and  natural 
disasters,  to  promote  democracy,  to  help  countries  recovering  from  anarchy  and  rebuilding 
after  war. 

The  CNAA  programs  in  the  NIS  will  address  the  objectives  and  mandates  as  outlined  by 
Administrator  Atwood  by: 

•  Building  local  capacity  able  to  address  the  critical  post-harvest  links  in  the  food  chain, 
including  retail  and  wholesale  distribution  and  marketing,  food  processing/packaging, 
transportation,  storage  and  handling,  and  to  help  overcome  critical  blockages  in  the 
food  systems; 

•  Assisting  in  the  creation  of  democratic  and  pluralistic  participation  in  Russia  and 
Ukraine  through  the  active  and  long-term  participation  of  American  trade  associations, 
and  farm  and  commodity  organizations,  and 

•  Promoting  long-term  trade,  investment  and  partnership  linkages  between  successful 
American  companies  and  their  emerging  Russian  and  Ukrainian  counterparts. 


A  public-private  sector  collaborative  partnership  for  trade,  investment,  and  development  is 
the  best  foreign  assistance  policy  for  America  in  the  post-Cold  War  world.    It  is  best  for  the 
peoples  of  the  emerging  democracies  and  economies  of  the  NIS,  it  is  best  for  American 
agriculture  and  enterprise,  and  it  is  best  for  the  American  people. 

We  therefore  urge  the  Committee  to  support  AID's  efforts  to  design  innovative  foreign 
assistance  programs,  address  development  in  novel  ways,  and  engage  the  private  sector  in 
development  programs  not  only  in  the  NIS  but  around  the  world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  FY  94  APPROPRIATIONS 

1.         We  ask  that  the  Committee  recognize  the  historic  significance  and  limitless 

possibilities  of  a  public-private  sector  model  as  a  means  to  engage  private  enterprise 
in  foreign  assistance,  a  model  which  can  be  expanded  to  address  other  areas  besides 
agriculture,  such  as  transportation,  infrastructure,  pharmaceuticals  and  health,  and 
defense  conversion.    And  we  feel  that  the  American  people  will  strongly  support  a 
public-private  sector  partnership  because  it  will  help  create  democracy  and  free- 
market  economies  in  the  NIS,  promote  economic  growth  and  opportunity  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  and  better  position  American  enterprise  in  the  global  economy. 
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2.  We  recommend  thai  the  Committee  allocate  new  funds  for  additional  work  in 
agribusiness  lending  for  the  NIS.    NIS  enterprises  often  cite  a  lack  of  funds  for  start- 
up, inputs,  and  equipment  as  a  major  impediment  to  food  systems  development.   This 
is  an  area  which  warrants  greater  emphasis  and  more  technical  assistance  programs. 

3.  We  encourage  the  Committee  to  support  a  reverse  Farmer-to- Farmer  program  to 
enable  qualified  agriculture  and  agribusiness  experts  from  Russia  and  Ukraine  to  come 
to  farms,  agribusinesses,  trade  associations,  farm  organizations,  and  universities  in  tlie 
United  States  for  additional  technical  assistance  and  training.    The  staff  and  resources 
needed  to  identify  participants  is  already  in  place,  and  many  of  our  CNAA  members 
have  already  expressed  the  urgent  need  for  such  a  bilateral  exchange. 

4.  In  Latin  America,  new  considerations,  i.e.,  the  environment,  labor  concerns, 
intellectual  property  rights,  and  others,  now  play  roles  that  are  as  important  to 
development  as  traditional  trade  concerns.    These  new  aspects  of  world  trade  relations 
strongly  suggest  that  foreign  assistance  policies  need  to  be  revised  in  order  to  meet 
these  concerns  and  also  equip  recipient  countries  to  adjust  to  these  new  circumstances. 

Trade  integration  is  sweeping  the  American  continent  and  countries  are  scrambling  to 
form  regional  trade  pacts.    Ambitious  schedules  of  tariff  reduction  have  promoted 
intra-regional  trade.    The  new  openings  have  sparked  huge  increases  in  trade  with  the 
United  States  benefitting  as  the  prime  exporter  to  Latin  America.    We  need  to 
continue  creating  partnerships  which  promote  mutual  economic  growth. 

We  encourage  the  Committee  to  support  a  public-private  sector  partnership 
development  approach  in  Latin  America,  joint  involvement  in  programs  aimed  at 
promoting  democracy  and  mutual  economic  growth  and  establishing  environmental 
and  health  standards. 

5.  We  ask  the  Committee  to  support  the  application  of  a  public-private  sector  partnership 
development  strategy  to  other  sectors  and  in  other  countries;  further  engaging  the 
private  sector,  creating  economic  opportunity,  positioning  American  enterprise  at  the 
forefront  of  global  development  and  growth. 


Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  Committee. 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  DUNKERLEY,  PUBLISHING  CONSULTANT 

My  name  is  William  Dunkerley.  I  am  a  publishing  consultant 
from  New  Britain,  CT,  and  I  have  recently  worked  with  publishers 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  former  Soviet  Union.  I  am  introducing 
this  testimony  because  of  my  deep  concern  about  the  current 
priorities  for  assisting  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

I  have  observed  there  is  an  abundance  of  rhetoric  about 
aiding  the  fledgling  democracy,  providing  support  for  democratic 
institutions,  and  wanting  to  see  the  Russian  people  establish  a 
free  market  system  of  enterprise. 

So  I  expected  that  the  print  media  would  be  considered  a 
really  high  priority,  because  they  are,  after  all,  requisite  to 
an  open  democratic  society.  In  fact,  there  is  no  democratic 
society  which  does  not  also  enjoy  a  free  and  independent  press. 
Especially  in  Russia  today,  the  news  and  information  offered  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  are  necessary  for  citizens  to  make 
informed  political  decisions.  The  survival  of  publishing  as  an 
industry  has  an  economic  dimension,  as  well.  It  is  by  selling 
advertising  space  and  subscriptions  that  publications  become 
truly  independent  and  free  of  external  control.  By  carrying 
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advertisements,  publications  also  disseminate  information  about 
products  and  services.  This  allows  citizens  to  make  economic 
decisions  in  an  economy  trying  to  rid  itself  of  wasteful 
monopolistic  structures. 

In  a  closed,  communist  society,  political  and  economic 
choices  were  not  only  unnecessary  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
government;  these  kinds  of  choices  were  quite  undesirable.  In  a 
democratic  society  with  a  free  market  economy,  however,  making 
intelligent  political  and  economic  choices  is  essential.  Without 
responsible,  informed  choice  there  is  no  democracy,  no  free 
market.  Newspapers  and  magazines  are  at  the  core  of  the 
development  of  a  democracy  and  a  free  market  economy. 

When  President  Clinton  met  Boris  Yeltsin  in  Canada  last 
Spring,  I  had  high  hopes  that  the  President  would  finally  fund 
exactly  the  training  in  Western  business  and  marketing  strategies 
and  techniques  the  Russians  need  so  desperately.  Imagine  my 
chagrin  to  find  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  earmarked  for  citizen 
exchanges  and  student  university  programs;  and  only  $2  million 
set  aside  to  provide  training  for  media  personnel  in 
entrepreneurial  skills!  And  this  was  for  both  the  print  and 
broadcast  media! 

During  the  events  of  August,  1991,  in  Moscow,  and  in  the 
subsequent  months,  it  was  the  print  media  which  kept  people  best 
informed  about  the  unfolding  circumstances.  The  print  media  is, 
after  all,  the  institution  which  facilitates  an  exchange  of  news 
and  ideas.  It  further  provides  a  forum  for  learning  about 
products  and  services.  Publishing  —  itself  a  democratic 
institution,  the  bastion  of  free  speech  --   not  only  contributes 
directly  to  the  development  of  a  democracy,  but  also  encourages 
exactly  the  free  market  environment  that  we  want  to  help  the 
Russians  establish. 

The  same  techniques  I  teach  American  publishers  are  crucial 
for  Russian  publishers  to  acquire,  as  well.  But  when  I  try  to 
talk  about  a  plan  to  teach  Russian  publishers  Western 
entrepreneurial  skills,  the  government  funding  agencies  have  been 
so  far  unable  to  help.  They  are  funding  programs  to  teach 
journalistic  ethics,  investigative  reporting,  desktop  publishing 
skills,  etc.  One  media  project  I  heard  about  was  to  teach  people 
at  a  government-supported  television  station  in  Russia  some 
innovative  camera  angles.  In  short,  although  they  address 
inarguably  important  media  issues,  they  are  nevertheless 
providing  everything  but  the  business  and  marketing  strategies 
and  techniques  so  desperately  needed  by  Russian  publishers  to 
keep  their  enterprises  from  going  bankrupt. 

Much  of  our  American  efforts  on  behalf  of  Russian 
publications  are  somewhat  misdirected  on  such  items  of  secondary 
priority.  No  one  would  argue  the  benefits  of  journalistic  skills, 
ethics,  etc.  Who  would  refuse  to  teach  a  student?  Certainly  not 
I.  Nor  would  I  suggest  that  such  programs  not  be  funded  at  some 
appropriate  time  in  the  future,  but  I  would  hope  we  could  precede 
them  with  the  mandatory  entrepreneurial  training  that  is  urgently 
needed  right  now. 

The  fact  is,  unless  we  teach  the  publishing  people  who  now 
hold  managerial  positions  at  existing  or  start-up  publications 
how  to  keep  their  enterprises  viable  and  financially  independent, 
they  will  fail.  And  no  amount  of  ethics  training  or  camera  skills 
will  prevent  that.  I  envision  the  U.S. -trained  Russian 
journalists,  with  their  impeccable  skills,  standing  in  the 
unemployment  line.  Their  publications  couldn't  make  a  go  of  it  in 
a  free  market. 
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First  we  must  give  Russian  publishers  the  methodology  for 
keeping  their  businesses  afloat  during  the  transition  from  a 
command  to  a  market  economy.  Then  we  can  refine  the  skills  of  the 
employees.  The  media  in  Russia  roust  learn  to  support  themselves 
through  their  own  commercial  activities.  Russian  publishers  don't 
know  how  to  do  that  effectively.  For  decades  they  have  relied  on 
government  budgets  and  subsidies.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the 
effect  of  that  on  their  journalistic  ethics? 

In  a  democracy,  the  media  must  be  free  and  independent:  that 
means  independent  in  a  financial  sense,  first  and  foremost. 

Yet  Russian  publishers  have  no  entrepreneurial  experience. 
They  do  not,  for  example,  control  the  distribution  of  their  own 
newspapers  and  magazines.  (A  government  monopoly  is  in  charge  of 
that.)   Therefore,  Russian  publishers  have  no  subscriber  lists. 
How  can  they  develop  subscription  renewal  techniques?  How  can 
they  attract  advertisers,  who  want  documented  proof  of  subscriber 
demographics  and  psychographics?  How  can  we  discuss  direct 
marketing  strategies  with  someone  who  does  not  know  who  is 
reading  his  publication? 

Further,  all  these  areas  are  interrelated.  You  can't  discuss 
marketing  without  discussing  distribution.  You  can't  discuss 
advertising  without  asking  about  the  subscribers. 

How  do  you  set  advertising  rates  for  international  clients 
(to  get  the  hard  currency  so  badly  needed) ,  when  the  ruble 
remains  inconvertible?  Or  any  advertising  rates  at  all  when 
inflation  is  running  in  double  figures  per  month? 

There  is  an  area  of  some  sensitivity  that  emerges  here,  as 
well.  When  I  first  started  working  with  a  Russian  publisher  last 
Fall,  he  countered  all  my  suggestions  with,  "that  wouldn't  work 
in  Russia,"  "you  can't  get  people  to  do  that  in  Moscow,"  "that 
isn't  how  we  do  it."  It  wasn't  until  after  we  visited  American 
publications  that  were  indeed  doing  all  those  "impossible" 
things,  that  he  began  to  see  possible  applications  and 
adaptations  that  were  in  fact  eminently  possible  in  Russia. 

What  I  realized  I  was  dealing  with  was  a  feeling  of  a  lack 
of  empowerment  on  the  part  of  my  Russian  colleague.  In 
retrospect,  that  should  not  have  surprised  me.  This  man  had  come 
of  age  in  an  authoritarian  society  with  a  command  economy.  There 
had  always  been  only  one  way  of  doing  business! 

Does  that  mean  that  a  few  more  journalist  exchanges  will 
take  care  of  the  problem?  If  only  it  were  so  simple!  For  the 
American  counterparts  will  not  generally  anticipate  the  needs  of 
the  Russian  observers.  Americans  working  at  successful 
publications  are  skilled  in  operating  a  business,  not  in 
diagnosing  and  addressing  the  unique  problems  such  as  I  have 
experienced  in  the  Russian  economy,  monetary  system  and 
infrastructure . 

Just  bringing  Russian  interns  here  and  saying,  look,  this  is 
how  we  do  it,  won't  help.  They  face  problems  and  obstacles  there, 
some  of  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  we  simply  don't 
face  here. 

Nor  can  we  just  go  to  Moscow  and  say,  these  are  our 
narketing/distribution/advertising  strategies  and  this  is  how  we 
use  them. 

Either  approach  would  be  irrelevant. 
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We  must  be  prepared  to  adapt  our  strategies  to  a  country 
that  faces  problems  Americans  do  not  normally  encounter  in  doing 
business.  Problems  such  as  the  extent  of  the  development  of  the 
banking  industry,  rampant  inflation,  uncertain  but  continuing 
government  control  of  some  areas  such  as  distribution  of  the 
print  media,  the  state  of  the  communications  infrastructure  of 
the  country  all  need  to  be  addressed  creatively  --  and  jointly  — 
with  our  Russian  colleagues. 

Furthermore,  we  should  not  just  solve  this  or  that  problem 
and  then  walk  away.  We  will  be  woefully  remiss  if  we  do  not 
provide  the  Russian  publishing  community  with  continuing,  on- 
going support  and  problem-solving  as  they  attempt  to  integrate 
our  entrepreneurial  techniques  into  the  day-to-day  challenge  of 
doing  business  in  their  volatile  economic  climate. 

Remember  the  adage  about  fishing.  If  you  give  a  man  a  fish, 
he  can  eat  for  a  day.  If  you  teach  him  how  to  fish,  he  can  feed 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Don't  hand  out  fish!  Provide  programs  that  first  of  all  are 
practical.  Counteract  the  everyday  barriers  and  hurdles  before 
you  approach  the  philosophical  details  and  idealistic  rhetoric. 
Secondly,  plan  now  for  continuing  that  support  for  the  duration. 

I  recommend  that  we  adopt  the  following  type  of  response: 

1.  Develop  a  one-  or  two-week  workshop  for  publishers  about 
a  free  market  economy,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  roles  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  advertising.  We  will  introduce  and 
define  broad  business  topics  of  professional  media  management, 
such  as  competition,  advertising,  market  positioning,  and 
subscription  sales.  Publishers  would  also  develop  their  own 
business  plan  for  their  respective  publications. 

2.  Bring  those  Russian  publishers  to  our  country  for  a  3- 
month  program  of  training,  internship,  and  consultation.  During 
that  time,  immerse  the  interns  in  the  business  culture  of  our 
market  economy.  Participants  would  engage  in  refining  their 
business  plans  and  working  on  a  media  kit  for  their  publications. 

We  will  provide  the  interns  with  an  in-depth  analysis  of 
each  phase  of  the  sales  presentation:  penetrating  the  screen,  the 
probe,  presenting  the  feature/benefit  statements,  the  close, 
handling  resistance.  Here  we  would  include  practice  with  sales 
calls  and  offer  site  visits.  We  will  introduce  strategies  for 
dealing  with  competition. 

3.  Work  with  the  publishers  to  foster  a  sense  of  personal 
empowerment  and  to  develop  an  entrepreneurial  spirit.  Here  we 
would  attempt  to  reconcile  American  marketing  techniques  and 
strategies  with  the  unique  conditions  existing  in  Russia  today. 
For  example,  how  do  you  set  subscription  rates  or  advertising 
rates  in  an  economy  plagued  by  monthly  double-digit  inflation? 
How  do  we  address  the  current  limitations  of  the  banking 
industry?  When  do  we  purchase  inventory,  given  the  inflation  rate 
as  well  as  rising  costs  of  goods  and  overhead?  What  do  we  do 
about  rising  postal  rates?  Just  how  do  we  by-pass  the 
government's  distribution  system? 

4.  Develop  a  plan  to  provide  on-going  support,  trouble- 
shooting and  alternate  methodologies  to  the  publishers  after 
their  return  to  Russia,  until  their  publications  are  viable, 
independent  and  self-supporting. 

The  transition  from  a  command  to  a  free  market  economy  will 
be  difficult.  It  will  not  happen  overnight.  Russians  are  finding 
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that  it  was  easier  to  break  free  from  communism  than  it  is  to 
break  even  in  a  business  sense.  We  need  to  help  our  Russian 
colleagues  with  this  change,  and  see  them  successfully  through 
it.  Not  only  does  the  future  of  the  publishing  industry  depend  on 
it,  but  also  the  success  of  the  Russian  democracy. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify.  If  you  have  any 
questions,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me.  I  will  be  happy 
to  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way  that  I  can. 
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